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NOTES 


Cracked Pipes under Dams. 

We desire to call attention to the memo, on jinothci* pui^X' on 
the above subject as of Kspecial inteix'st to farniei's. Tlu' weakness 
noted will account for much otherwise unaccountable trouble' which 
arises on many farms where dam walls are pierced for service pipits. 
The Director of Irri^'atiou very kindly submitted the menu.), for 
publication. 


Departmental Publications. 

Attention is directed to a new departure which lias jusf been 
authorised by the Miuister for Agriculture. In future bona fide 
members of Farmers’ or Fruit Growers’ Associations can obtahi 
copies of the Departmental Publications (listed in every issue of the 
AgricuUiiml Journal) free of charge on application thi’cuigli tlu*. 
Secretary of the Association they belong to. Appliciitious should 
be addressed to the Editor of the Agricnltnral Journal, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Cape Town. 

Actinomyces in Sheep. 

Mr. Bowhill of the Veterinary Laboratory, Grahamstown, in ji 
communication dated tlie dlst May last, staters that, ii sliorf tinu' 
previously, he received a piece of the lung of a, hjistard shoe]) for 
examination, Description: — “ Th,e major ixwtiou of the lung w?is 
consolidated, almost scirrhus, in fact a typical irifoctive grarmloma.ta. 
I found a species of Actinomyces in the pus present in the scirrhus 
portion, as well as in sections. I consider this a disease in sheep 
heretofore undescribed in this country.”, Actinomyces — l^lu' Ihiy 
Fungus — although, comparatively common in cattle, is very rare iu 
sheep. This is the first case that we have heard of iu this (k)lony. 
The owner, however, reports that he has lost 7 or 8 bastai’d shxu^p, 
and the lungs of the lot presented a similar appearance,— D.H. 

Death of Mr, W. Farrer, of N. S. Wales. 

We learn with much regret of the death of Mr. W. Farrer of 
Lambrigg, New South Wales, whose life has been one of the 
greatest service to agriculturists all the world over, if more 
particularly also to his own country. His name will go down to 
posterity for his epoch-making work in the improvement of wheat, 
particularly by the processes of cross fertilisation, which he brought 
to such perfection that he could at will in the course of a few 
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seasons create a wheat with any desired qualities or combination 
of qualities. In this way he opened up a field of research full 
of limitless possibilities and widened the area of the cultivation 
of crops as well as increasing the yields. Of him it may be said 
in a higher degree than of most that he made two blades grow 
where there was but one before. — E.A.N. 

An Important Arrival. 

An importation of considerable interest to dair\' farmers is that 
of a high class Lincoln red bull brought out by Mr. Ferdinand 
Versfeld, of Eheboksfontein, Darling, for use with his pure and 
cross-bred Ayrshire cows. The bull in question, “ Burton Carl,” is 
a particularly stylish and well-developed specimen of his breed, and 
a very typical dairy bull, every feature pointing to that most 
necessary combination of milk-giving capacity, with a sound con- 
stitution. His sire, Burton Bex, weighed ‘2,880 lbs., and his dam 
gave 1,087 gallons, or (^^22 bottles of milk in one lactation period, 
while the average of the herd she belonged to is worth giving as 
demonstrating most clearly the remarkable milking [)owers of the 
Lincoln reds. It is given as follows : — 


1,900 average 

of H() cows ; 

; 785 gallons ; 

or 4,710 bottles. 

1,901 

4H 

75K „ 

„ 4,548 „ 

1,90‘2 „ 

40 „ 

770 

„ 4,050 

1,90H 

42 „ 

780 „ 

„ 4,080 „ 

1,904 „ 

48 „ 

842 

5,052 „ 


The bull, which arrived in first-rate condition, was purchased 
from Mr. John Evans, of Burton, near Lincoln. The peculiar 
significance of the purchase of this bull is that he is intended 
entirely for cross-breeding ; there are. no Lincoln reds or shorthorns 
in his vicinity. By this means Mr. Versfeld hopes to improve his 
milking lierd in size and milking (]ualities, particularly also in the 
size of the teats. A similar expeilmont is in progress in tlie Eastern 
Province at wheiv- Mr. Arnold, Bhickwoods, is using a 

bull of the same stamp on certain of his Ayrshire cows. When it 
is remembered that it is the Hhortliorn-Ayrsliire cross, which is the 
standard dairy cow of Australia, the impoihance of these experiments 
will be appreciated. The suitability of the cross it will take some 
years to establish, but meantime the progress of the efforts of these 
two enterprising gentlemen will be watched with keen interest by 
many in the Colony. — E. A. N. 

Irrigation at Robertson— A New Device. 

A good deal has been done during the last few years in irrigat- 
ing large tracts of land by means of gravitation canals, power 
pumps, windmills, etc., and, although they have proved generally 
successful, there is no doubt that some of the schemes, particularly 
canals, have certain drawbacks. They are very costly to build and 
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maintain, and often have to be carried throngli country ot wliicli 
a great percentage too poor in quality to pay for the cost ol 
irrigating. They are subject to heav\' damage by floods, and con- 
siderable difficulty is often experienced in obtaining the co-operation 
of the farmers, which is essential to the carrying out of tlu'sc'. 
projects. An entirely new scheme has been erected Jit ltiv('.rsid('. 
farm in the Eobertson district ))y tlic civil engineer Mr. J^oldt who 
has succeeded in irrigating some dOO morgen of hind at a level of 
80 feet above the river bed. The following details liavc' been siq)- 
plied to us. A dam sufficiently high is built atu’oss the river to 
supply the motive powder to drive a waterwheel, poweiful enough 
to drive two pumps with a lifting capacity of 1 million gaJlons per 
‘24 hours to a level of 80 feet or more if required. A solid masonry 
wall which rises above the high water level, is built at one end of 
the dam. Parallel with this wall is a larger masonry platform on 
wliich two powerful pum])s are mounted, a waterwheel is hung 
between these two walls, which also form a race for the water 
that supplies the power to turn the wheel. The water is forced 
through 9-inch pipeline up to the level required, discharged into 
a furrow and then led to any part of the farm. One of the novel 
features of these works is that the waterwheel rises and falls with 
the flow of the river, thus preventing any submersion of tlie wheel 
and insuring an even supply. Provision is also made in time of 
scarcity, whereby the water can be conserved until the dam is 
filled, when the machinery can again be set in motion. It is quite 
surprising how easily the many technical difficulties have been 
overcome, resulting in the smooth working of the plant witliout 
the aid of complicated machinery liable to expensive repairs. The 
whole works give one the impression of great simplicity, solidity and 
durability. Mr. Boldt has proved by these works that valuable land 
can be irrigated without long and expensive canals or steam engines 
and that with a moderate cost that is within the reach of all. ih', 
is to be congratulated in attaining this resxilt, which is of such 
vital importance to the country, the more so that he had such faith 
in his invention that he built the works and risked considei’abk'- 
capital on the principle of no success no pay. Mr. Boldt would 
be glad to show anyone interested over the works by appointment, 
-and we draw attention to the advertisement which appears in 
another part of this issue. 


Karoo Kraal Manure. 

At the meeting of the Paarl Farmers’ Association, held on the 
29th of May, complaints were made by some of the members, tliat 
during the last few weeks the railway department liad raised the 
estimated weight at which kraal manure is to be conveyed and that 
the railway rates now being charged, would make it quite impossible 
for the farmers in the Western Province to use it. ‘ Kraal manure 
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ill a 16 foot truck has always been estimated at from 5 
to () tons, and it is only during the present season that the farmers 
liere have been enabled to go in for same, by getting the purchase 
price reduced. Now how^ever that the question of price is settled 
the railway department are j-aising the estimated ^weight from 
6 to 10 tons so that the combined purchase price and railway rates, 
bring the amount paid for kraal manure beyond its value, as 
proved by analysis. If this is insisted on it will mean that the 
farmers in the Western Province will be compelled to give up the 
use of kraal manure. This would be a great pity, for there ai-e 
millions of tons of this manure lying in the Karoo, and it is found 
by experiments made that kraal manure, ash owing to its richness 
in ])hosphates and potash is the manure required in conjunction 
with government guano the latter having a high percentage of 
nitrogen. The matter was left in the hands of the Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Sketches in Irrigation practice. 

Mr. C. E. Law'ford, Civil Engineer, writes: — The first attempt 
at artificial irrigation on a large scale, (which took place doubtless 
in pre-historic times'), wars probably made by cutting channels 
through the banks of such rivers as the Nile, the Euphrates, and 


Fig. /. 



the Indus, all of which are higher than tlie country on either side 
of them. In Egypt this wois the only means of diverting water, 
which had l)een practised, for seven thousand years up to tlie time 
of the French occn])ati(m early in the nineteenth century. 


Weirs and Danis . — Tlie second stej) in irrigation was peiliaps, 
either forming bush and sand diversion weirs, (such, as are still used 
in this country), or piling up massive structures of loose stones.. 
Either of these would raise the water level in flood time and so 
reduce the depth necessary for the leading furrow. A more 
permanent, form of weir followed ; such as the Grand Anicut in 
Madras which is said to have stood successfully for sixteen hundred 
years in spite of being built only of rough stones set in clay. Its 
length is 1,080 feet, its height above river bed 15 to 18 feet, and its 
greatest thickness 60 feet. 

Of more recent construction are the Spanish Dams, some of 
which have stood for 400 years. Their chief characteristic is the 
enormous amount of masonry used in their construction. The 
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Alicante Dam is an instance; its height is 184 feet, its base thickness 
110 feet, its top thickness 65 feet. It is slightly curved with the 
convex side up stream. The rock goi*ge which it closes is 80 feet 
broad at bottom and 190 feet broad at the top of the Dam.- There 
is a tunnel through it for scouring out the silt. This is donc^ twery 
four years by cutting away the timbei’ which closes the tunnel 
on the upper side. The silt deposit is usually 40 to 50 feet deep. 

Up to 1858 there was very little scientific 
knowledge bearing on the construction of masonry 
weirs and dams, but in that year the investiga- 
tions of French engineers gave a key to the laws 
governing the successful design of them, and since 
then great progress has been made. Of famous 
modern structures, the American Beai‘ Valley Dam 
may be mentioned. It is built of masonry, curved 
with a radius of 885 feet, with the convex side up 
stream. The total height is 64 feet, the thickness 
■ ; at top 8 feet, and at 48 feet below' the toj) the 
thickness is only 8 feet 6 inches. Fig. '2 sliews a 
section of Bear Valley Dam. The success of such 


a A. 



« « 
a thin structure is accounted for chiefly by the curved fonii of the 
dam, which transmits a great part of the pressure to the rook 
cliffs^on:both sides of the site. Fig. 2a. 

Modern masonry dams and weirs on rock formations are built 
of /‘ftriangular ” section, that is, the up-river side is vertical and 
the down-river side 
stepped or sloped 
back from the great- 
est thickness at base; 
at such an angle as 
to intersect the line 
of the up-river side 
at the greatest height 
at which flood water 
is expected to pass over it. The thickness at base being equal to a 
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little more than two-thirds the extreme height of floods. Tliis section 
gives the greatest strength possible for any given amount of masonry 
and is generally used by hydraulic engineers, slightly modified in 
each case to suit tire special circumstances. The latest example is 
the new Croton Dam, in America, the biggest in the world, 801 feet 
greatest height, base thickness ‘^10 feet, top thickness 22 feet. 

Diversion weirs of loose stones covered with a layer carefully 
packed have been extensively used where : (1) rock formations 
were unobtainable ; (2) the fall in river was slight, that is, the 
water velocity was low ; (8) stone was abundant ; (4) unskilled 
labour plentiful, but skilled (mason's) labour expensive or scarce ; 
and (5) where the height the water had to be raised did not exceed 
8 or 10 feet. To ensure complete success, such structures must be 
(1) square to the current; (2) massive; (8) present a smooth 
surface to water, over which it can glide without getting a liold of 
the stones. They usually have a thin wall '(8 or 4 feet) down 
through them from the top to prevent the u])ward pressure of the 
water “ blowing them up " from below. There should be a broad, 


OOWM R»VER &IOE . 



UP RIVER . 

R'VeR ftED ■ 




shallow wall at ^‘toe” on down river side to support the lowest 
stones and prevent their being washed away. Where river bed hs 
clay, the stone filling is sometimes replaced by well tramped clay, 
which should have a few inches of fine gravel over it before the 
stone ‘‘pitcliing” is laid : the up-river slope should then be Hatter. 


Owing to the cost of wood in this country, timber weirs, so 
common in America, are not likely to come into general use here. 
The earliest historic record of water storage for irrigation is by 
earthen dams. India and Ceylon have . many thousand such 
reservoirs, some of them of iihuiense size. '' The Veranum Tank" 
has an embankment 12 miles long and a water area 40 miles in 
circumference. Modern practice generally gives a slope of 2 feet 
horizontal to 1 foot vertical on the down-stream side and 8 feet 
horizontal to 1 foot vertical on the submerged side, with a top 
breadth of not less than 10 feet. (50 feet is generally considered 
the extreme height for earth dams, but they have stood successfully 
when 100 feet in height. Outlets should, whenever possible, be 
cut out of the hill at each end of the bank in preference to being 
•left in the newly-formed bank. '' Good dam-making ground,” as 
the farmers term it in this country, is of course best, but where it 
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cannot be obtained in large qnautitios, eiubankinentK a, re 
frequently made of gronnd, etc., tlirongli which the water would 
readily percolate, but waterprooiVnl by a few foet of fairly iiupcu'vious 
girmnd laid over the up-Ktream side. 


Trained Lady Helps for Farming. 

During last year we drew attention to the work being (airried 
out at the Swanley Horticultural Oollegra Kent, Knglaiul, wlu'.re. 
ladies are being si)ecially trained as assistants in farm w'ork witli 
the object of taking up appointuieiits in the colonies. We again 
draw attention to this institutioix and to the fact that thti services 
of these trained ladies are available if any of our more progressive 
colonial farmers can find employment for them. They include 
specialists in dairying, poultry-keeping, hee-keeping, fruit (;ultma\ 
and general gardening and other branches, and would doubtless lie 
a great acquisition where these industries are followed. In a 
country like this where coloured labour plays so large a part in 
farming operations those responsible, very naturally, are mor(>. 
inclined to favour the employment of men. But there must he 
many farms in this colony where the assistance of a cajiable, well- 
trained woman would be of the utmost value, in supervising a small 
dairy with poultry and fruit on a medium scale. Anyone desiring 
further particulars should communicate with the Editor. 

Wild Cotton. 

A correspondent writing from Cofimvaba says : — ^The interest 
now taken in cotton growing leads me to point out that on tlic 
hanks of the Tsomo Eiver in this district are Wild (lotion plants 
growing with their roots and in many instances half the pknits 
submerged in water. When I last saw them in March, th,ey woiv', 
covered with pods about tlie size of a large acorn and still gi'eeu. 
I notice another variety growing wild in our (fovernment 
plantation on dry poor lands. Some years ago in Bort Klizaheth 
there were large patches of Wild Cotton growing just inside the*, 
belt of bush dividing the drift sands from the Walmer commonagey 
This was a very good place for quail who used to feed on the seed. 
This latter was growing on very shallow soil and sand overlying 
limestone. 


False Packing. 

A correspondent in the Eastern Province calls oxxr attention to 
the following in the private produce circular of a large firm of 
merchants engaged in business on the Border : “ Forage has 

hardened slightly of late, but, owing to so .much bad, and even 
frpdulent, packing, only guaranteed parcels can be sent away 
without fear of recurrence. We wish that our remarks from time 
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to time with regard to '‘get up’’ of all produce would bear fruit, 
but we regret to state that w^ool, mohair, grain, skins and foragci 
are all brought to market in as bad condition as 20 years ago. 
Only this week we found a lump of locks weighing Id Ib. in a part 
bale of otherwise good moliair. A customer complained of a low 
price for a bag of hair (lO^d,), but in the bag, mixed uj) in the 
fleeces, were, not tlie ordinary impurities only, but lumps of kraal. 
The millers complain this year, more than previously, of the dirt 
and pebbles in wheat. Forage, barley, oats, would be more 
valual3le to us as district crops if condition could be relied upon, 
but when all are faulty, good business is lost all round.” To this 
our correspondent adds : “ This has been sent to me as one of 
this firm’s customers. I can bear them out further. In potatoes ; 
I have had this season new potatoes delivered to me and upon 
looking into the Ixigs have found as much as nearly a quarter of 
the bag small potatoes the size of small marbles.” So long as 
producers are guilty of this kind of thing they must not be 
surprised if their markets are poor and uncertain. The fault really 
lies with the buyers. If they would strictly refuse to deal with 
people found guilty of false packing the evil would soon cease. 


International Agricultural Congress, Yienna, 1907. 

Since the year 1899 the Commission Internationale d' Agricul- 
ture has organized agricultural congresses. The eighth of these is' 
to be held in Vienna from May 21st to May 25th, 1907. To carr\' 
out the preparatory work, an Executive Committee has l)een 
appointed, composed of Prince Karl Aiiersperg, President of the 
I.R. Agricultural Society in Vienna ; Prof. Karl Portele, Counsel- 
lor in the I.R. Ministry for Agriculture; Franz von Pirko, Vice 
President of the I.R. Agricultural Society ; Count Leopold 
Kolowrat-Krakowsky, Chairman of the Planners «\nd P'oresters" 
Club ; Ph’iedrich Strohmer, Counsellor, Head of the (Jheinical Office 
of the Central Union for Beetroot Sugar Industry ; Dr. Karl Hoff- 
ineister, Vice-Secretary, and Dr. Heinricli Phiess, landed proprietor 
and factory ownei‘. The questions intended for discussion will be 
submitted to special sections. The office of the Congress has been 
opened in the building of the I.R. Agricultural Society. Particulars 
concerning tlie Congress may be obtained of Prof. Josef Hausler, 
Secretary to the I.R. Agricultural Society in Vienna, I. Schaufler- 
gasse (). 
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Hay Collector for Lucerne. 

Aiuong the impleuientK exhibited at tlie hist Oudtshoorn 
Agricultural Show was a very ingenious hay collector. It is on 
the principle of a revolving rake, hut seems much more ellcctive 
than most implements of this character. As the liic(;rne lies after 
mowing on the field, the collector gathers it up into windrows hy 
passing two swathes on to the third. By turning hack, two more 
•swathes can be lifted on to the windrow from the other side, thus 
gathering five swathes into one windrow ready for cocking or 



gathering into stacks. An advantage is that the land is left clean 
and that no_ hay is wasted. The implement is so light that one. 
horse can manage it. The rakes revolve in the reverse direction to 
the wheels. Similar machines, on the same principle ai;e in use in 
other countries hut this seems to be new to South Africa. It is an 
excellent labour saving device and should suit our dry climate. Mr. 
W. Thomas of Oudtshoorn introduced it, and the illustration here- 
with shews it at work in a lucerne field in that district. 


Artificial Fertilizers for Citrus Trees. 

Mr.“P. K. Albertyn, of Lamloch, Bot Kiver, writes : “Can 
you or anybody else tell me the best artificial manure for orange 
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trees ? By experience I know well-rotted stable manure answers 
well, but i have not sufficient. My farm is along the coast, with 
a deep, sandy soil. Will not bone meal do, and what quantity? ” 


The whole question of the manuring of citrus trees opens a 
very wide field. In other countries where citrus fruits are largely 
produced the experiences vary very much, and the same happens in 
this country. In California, for instance, the use of stable manure 
has been followed by satisfactory results, but in Florida, according 
to Prof. H. H. Hume, its use has too frequently been followed 
by attacks of die-back and by other troubles.” The reasons he 
gives for this is the notorious deficiency in potash in the Florida 
soils, and as stable manure is essentially a nitrogenous fertilizer 
he urges that whenever it is used for citrus trees it should be 
accompanied by heavy applications of potash, unless the soil is 
‘ already rich in this substance. An additional supply of phosphoric 
acid may also be needed, and for this boncmeal has been found 
effective. 


The question of fertilizers has always to be considered from 
the point of view of the proportions of plant food needed. The 
three main constituents are phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen, and 
the question to decide is how best to-supply these constituents in the 
quantities needed. In the case of citrus fruits, Prof. Hume states, 
this is most important, as they reflect the food supply. They liiay 
be thin-skinned, heavy and juicy, through the use of the proper 
materials and the very flavour may be infixienced by the proper 
materials used as fertilizers. On the other hand, they may be 
thick-skinned, full of rag, insipid, and lacking in character, owing 
to the use of poorly balanced fertilizers. The tree itself may come 
to an untimely end tlirough the persistent use of rank organic 
sources of nitrogen. In elaboration of this he gives the following 
particulars of the functions of pliosplioric acid, potash, nitrogen 
and lime in their relation to citrus growing. 

Phosphoric Acid , — This substance is a very essential one and 
plays an important part in the life activities of plants. It enters 
into the formation and is a constituent of a certain class of nitrogen- 
ous compounds known as proteids. Phosphoric acid is found in 
considerable amounts in the different parts of the fruit of citrus 
trees, but the seeds contain the highest percentage. The fresh rind 
of pomelos contains *035 per cent. ; the pulp *044 per cent. ; and the 
seeds *315 per cent, and these percentages may be regarded as close 
approximations for all citrus fruits. Unless the requisite amount 
of phosphoric acid be available, the fruit does not develop normally, 
and the maturity of the fruit is somewhat hastened by heavy appli- 
cations of this material, unless offset by an abundant supply of 
nitrogen. 
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Potash . — In the foi'mation of j^tarch, sugai', Iniit and woody 
parts of the tree, potash plays an active part, l^y photosyntlu^sis, 
starch is formed in the leaves as a solid substancur l-^efor(‘- it ca.n 
be transleri’ed to the different parts of the plant, it must be (lisso)v(al. 
Potasli. assists in this process, thus cuiabling tlie, sta.r(;h to pass 
tlirough, the cell walls of the plant. Sugar is prol)al)ly formed from 
starch, and various otlnu* related compounds in the', plant whicdi 
enter so largely into the com[)f)sition of the wood aaid fruit ar(' 
probably derived from the same source. The grea-t im(_)()rtancc'. of 
a goodly supply of potasli can tlius be easily understood. If largt? 
amounts of potash are taken up by the trees it will be found thal 
the rind of the fruit will be much thinner than other wis('. and the 
amount of rag will be greatly lessened. A plentiful supply of potash 
in the fruit has an excellent influence on its keeping (piality. If too 
little be present, the fruit will be soft and is likely to break down 
shortly after removal from th('. trees. To increase the keeping and 
carrying quality of citrus fruits a large amount of potasli ajid 
small amount of nitrogen should be used. Tlie influence of potash 
on the hardening of the wood is worthy of note. Trees pleutifidly 
supplied with potash are more likely to form firm, luird wood, less 
liable to damage by cold and the attacks of insects than if a pr(‘- 
ponderance of nitrogen be applied. 

Nitrogen . — Tlie effects of an abundant supply of nitrogen are 
much more apparent than the effects of an excess of eitlier potash, 
or phosphoric acid. When the leaves have a dark green, glossy 
colour they are receiving plenty of nitrogenous food. The effects 
are further shewn in the increased area of individiml leaves, strong, 
vigorous, sappy growth and long internodes. Very large amounts 
of nitrogen impair the fruitfulness of the tree, w<)0(l foi'inatiou 
taking place at the expense of fruit. It has a tendency to retard 
the maturity of the fruit and lai.'ge amounts materially incirease tht‘, 
amount of rag and the thickness of the rind. On the other hand, 
when the nitrogen supply is not sufficient, the leaves be(M)me yellow, 
the trees have a stunted, starved api)earan(je and do not make a 
normal growth of branch and leaf. 


Lime . — The value of lime as a fertilizer may be viewed from 
two points : its effect upon the soil and its effect upon the plant. 
Both of these have a direct bearing on the subject under discus- 
sion. Much of the fertility of the soil depends upon the number 
and activity of soil bacteria. These liberate plant food and make 
it available, so that the roots of trees and other plants may take it 
up. Soils, especially in warm climates, have a tendency to become 
acid, and under such conditions the bacteria cannot live. The 
presence of lime counteracts the acid condition, and it should be 
applied when necessary. Furthermore, it lielps to bring about the 
decomposition of humus, and liberates the nitrogen which it con- 
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tains. Large amounts of plant food may be liberated by or through 
the use of lime, hence, in applying it to citrus groves, it is best to 
use it sparingly, or, at the time of its use, discontinue the nitro- 
genous fertiliser, and depend upon the amount of nitrogen liberated 
to make up the deficit. In the plant, the presence of lime appears 
to favour the formation of stronger cell walls, and thus aids in 
3iiaking tlie trees stronger and more sturdy. Citrus trees [)lanted 
on soils fairly well supplied with lime have a tendency to mature 
their fruit somewhat earlier, and the fruit is bright and clean. 


FormiUas , — Various brands of fertilisers for use on citrus trees 
are placed on the market, but in these brands the cost per unit 
of plant food is greater than in the raw materials. The 
greatest difficulty is in securing a uniform mixture, but if 
sufficient care be exercised, this may be overcome. Many 
growers prefer to have the dealer, from whom he secures his 
raw materials, mix them for him. If the dealer can be relied 
upon tp do the work right, this plan has much to commend it. 
But good, uniform mixtui*es can be made at home, as lias been 
demonstrated time and again. Foj* home mixing of fertilisers a. 
strong box, with smooth sides and bottom, sufficiently large to 
contain from 500 to 1,000 pounds, should be provided, or the 
mixing may be done on a tight, smooth, board or cement floor. 

Young and old trees differ in their fertilizer requirements. 
Young trees use their food supply in the formation of wood and 
leaves. For the first two or three seasons they grow vigorously. 
When the bearing period is reached, a gradual change comes about ; 
tlie trees do not grow so rapidly, and a large portion of the food 
supply is diverted to fruit formation. The demands on the trees 
being different, the food supplied should be different in character. 
Young trees require a large amount of nitrogen, while bearing trees 
require less nitrogen relatively, and more phosphoric acid and potash. 

For young trees the fertilizer should contain about (3 per cent, 
phosphoric acid, 8 per cent, potash, and 4 per cent. ^nitrogen ; while 
one containing 8 per cent, phosphoric acid, 12 per cent, potash, and 
3| per cent, nitrogen should be applied to the grove of bearing 
trees. 


In applying fertilizer to young trees it should be scattered in 
a circle of four or five feet radius, or more, depending upon the area 
covered by the feeding roots. None should be applied closer than 
two feet from the tree as injury may result to the crown roots. 
Fertilizer for large bearing trees should be scattered broadcast 
through the grove. After application the ground should be cultivated. 
The fertilizer is generally applied some little time before growtli 
starts in the spring, and again about four months later. 
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Snails and Caterpillars in Lncerne. 

Mr. J. H. du Plessis writes from M(urinf^'’s Poort, Oudishoorn ; 
—May] trespass on your kind in<lnl^'(m(U‘ in a, nia,titn‘ tlaiit is of 
^reat C()n.sequeuec.'. t(> all ()ur l()t‘,}il farrnna's ? I^drstly, I notiiH* that 
on sevei’al of the laauls just sown wiirh luct'rne s(hs! flnaa' aa*e 
enormous (|uautitit's of snails, aaid tha.t a^s soon Ufstlu^ youn^4‘ haaMaie 
])lant sprouts, it is eaten by tlu^se snails ; in hud., la.r^(' paitelu's ol 
the lands are (piite devoid of lucuauu^ in eonseipunuu*. S(u.a)ndly, as 
soon as spring' sets in caterpillars apixMir ajjjain, aaid al)solutc'ly rend(‘r 
the old lucerne valueless for fodder. Many fa.rnu‘rs dtlun' (uit th<‘ 
lucerne then or graze the ostridies on siicli luceriu' ; hut in eitlua* 
case it does not do away with, the. pest. I tried spraying linu'. water, 
also sowing’ the pure linu' over t1u‘ caterpillars, l)ut e.ould see no 
improvement. 


When the hicerne is mowed, the cater])illaii's mig»*aite in thtdi' 
thousands to the adjoining field, and tluu'e (‘outiniu'. tlidr work of 
destruction. Will you be good enough to give oi‘ sugg(‘,sta nunedy, 
and a cheap and easy one, owing to the large extent of th(‘.s(' liuuu'iu^ 
camps, for one or both of the ahovementioruHl pt‘,sts. I shall do my 
best to follow out your suggestions, and will eommuui(‘.ate on tin* 
result, in order that it may prove of some ]i.el|) to otliei* farmers, 


Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, Government Entomologist supplies tln^ 
following memo, on the subject which has been forwarded t(k 
Mr, dn Plessis: — ‘Mf the dressing of lime which, you say you 
applied against the caterpillar pest had becJi given to the Bna.il 
infested fields, you probably would liave got a fair meuisure of i‘eli(4‘ 
from the latter pest. I have not seen nor heard of any grower 
xising any measure against snails in lucerne fields, but a libera.l 
application of lime around and over the plants to be protected is 
the most widely used means of minimizing the injuries l)y sna.ils 
and slugs in flower and vegetable gardens. Arsenical poisons muiy 
be used for the^purpose though this does uot seem to l)e generally 
known. One florist in Cape Town has employed Pai:is green for 
several years, freely treating even flower seedlings, a.nd his 
experience is that the results are far better than with lime or salt. 
Though he uses a very dilute mixture, about a pound to four 
hundred gallons, he finds that the snails and slugs are soon fatally 
poisoned. In the case of sprouting lucerne, the laying of '' baits ” as 
for mestwurmen would probably be superior to spraying. If spraying 
is tried the best arsenical to use is arsenate of lead as in this form 
the arsenic should not injure the plants. It is well to use a strong 
mixture, say at least one pound to twenty-five gallons of water. 
For baiting, white arsenic, procurable at any chemist’s, or scrub 
exterminator, that is arsenite of soda, might be tried as injury to 
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the plant is not then a consideration- A preparation of an ounce 
or two to four or five gallons of water should be made, and this 
used to wet thoroughly some Freslily cut lucerne which should then 
be distributed in little piles, say about five yards apart, over the 
infested fields. The baits should be laid late in the afternoon so 
as to have them fresh for the night, and when possible tlie work 
slrould be done before the lucerne is up. A second baiting, after 
two or three days, mav be sometimes advisable. One need not 
fear that any animal might get poisoned by spraying young lucerne 
as suggested, but the far more heavily poisoned baits should all be 
gathered and burned when they are too dry to be of any further 
use. I have not seen strong arsenite of soda used as a poison for 
snails or lucerne caterpillar, but presume they would take it, our 
migratory locusts do not refuse grass poisoned with it, nor are 
certain beetles fastidious. The insoluble arsenical poisons, like Paris 
green and arsenate of lead, seem to be more readily accepted by 
some insects than soluble forms like soda arsenite. 


‘‘The problem of lucerne ‘caterpillar' is no new one, but 

one that confronts the liicei*ne grower all over the Colony. Tlie 

subject of measures for the control of the pest might well be 
discussed by the newly formed Lucerne G-rowers’ Association. The 
caterpillars are not exclusively of one kind. Tne most common 
sort is the larva of the yellow butterfiy {CoUaH electra) which is often 
so abundant over the fields ; but at times the larva of a moth 
{Reliothis armir/er) also gets very troublesome. The butterfly 
larva is yellowish-green in colour, and tapers somewhat towards the 
hinder end ; while the moth larva is variously coloured but 

generally dark, has a number of more or less distinct pale, 

narrow stripes and glistening black tubercles, and is of much the 
same diameter throughout. The moth larva, grows to be mucli the 
larger of tlu^ two. 1 seek t(.) distinguish between the two kinds 
because remedial measures which might be used would not be equal ly 
effective against both. The CoUan is a. native insect and it appears 
to feed only on lucerne and closely allied plants such as the burr 
and other clovers. In most parts of the Colony the food supply is 
doubtless very limited outside of the lucerne, fields. The HeliotJiis 
is almost a world- wide pest, and one that has numerous food plants 
amongst cultivated crops. From the published records it seems to 
trouble lucerne more at the Gape than has been observed elsewhere. 
It is “ the risper ’’ in the Western Province, and it is well known 
for its boring into early tomatoes, peas, peaches, and flower buds 
and for destroying the young growth of fruit trees and vines, and 
eating the kernels off young cobs of mealies. It seems to have 
greater “ ups and downs ’’ than the Golim, some years being far 
more abundant than others. In most parts it is probably able to 
find plenty to live on outside of the lucerne fields. 
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Notwithstanding its inadecj[nateness, the premature cutting or 
grazing off of badly infested fields is probably by much the best 
measure that can be used for the control of the caterpillar pest. get 
the maximum benefit out of the remedy, howevei*, it is uiuloubttxily 
essential that it be pi*actised with some system by a,i! the lucerne 
growers in any given area, the object being not alone to save thc^ 
infested lucerne, but to dfect the destruction of the catcrpilhu's. 
The neighbours will benefit by the destruction of the caterpillars 
almost or quite as much as the owners of the field, for the buttcr- 
tJies or moths which would result were tlie cat terpi liars to live, 
would very likely fly to other farms to lay their eggs. Ikxrticularly 
as regard the Golias which appears to depend so largely on lucerne^, 
for its subsistence, it should be the aim of a community of lucerne 
growers to choose the most opportune time during the year and 
then to strike a decisive blow against the pest all together. 


“ The migration of the pest from mowed lands to adjoining 
fields can surely be prevented by some practical means. B|)('cially 
cut trenches, water-filled ditches, and boards stood on edge aaul 
besmeared with coal-tar are successfully used in staying th(‘, imirc'h 
of other kinds of caterpillars to cultivated lands. S[)raying is well 
worth trying if animals can be kept off for a short time. A strip 
of tlie lucerne a few yards wide should be left uncut all around 
the border of the field, and, in the case of large fields much iiarrowei* 
strips the length, of the field here and there ; and these strips well 
treated wdth strong arsenite of lead and then left for a week or ten 
days, after which they should be mowud off and burned. As sliglit 
injury to the plant foliage would l)e of little c.()use(|uence, Paiis 
green or arsenite of lime could be used to substitute the load com- 
pound if the latter were not conveniently pt'ocurable. 


“ It may be of interest to mention that l)oth the (JoHa,s ajul 
the HeliothiH caterpillars, in common with, other kinds, an*. sul)j(;ct 
to a bacterial disease which clears them off whokssalc at times, the 
blackened and flaccid bodies of the victims becoming (juitt‘, notice- 
able amongst the lucerne tops. But such poor success luis becai 
met with in attempts to utilize other insect diseases tliat there is 
little room to hope that this can be turned to profitable account. 
However, the writer promised the Executive of the Oudtshoorn 
BTmit Growers’ Association a few months ago that he would pay 
some attention to it when it next came to his notice, and he was 
more recently informed by the Transvaal Entomologist that the 
Transvaal Agricultui^al Department lias the disease under observa- 
tion. Cultures for trial -ut the Cape are promised.” 
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[Continued from page 78B, VoL XXVIII.) 


NITROGEN. 

This is the most important of the Agriculturist's manures. It is 
the chief constituent of guauo. It is of less importance to 
the Forester who does not seek a rapid forced growth except 
where it is of the first importance that the planted tree should 
rapidly dominate the rank ground-herbage. Here a bushel or 
two of guano to the acre, a pinch to each tree, may give the tree 
a fillip that will save one or two expensive deanings. A bushel of 
guano costs 4s, 3d., which is less than half the cost of hand cleaning 
per acre in dirty ground. 

I much prefer, however, to stimulate this first growth with finely 
ground bone ash, using a small handful to each tree. There are 
about 1,000 small handfuls of bone-meal to a sack, and a sack of bone 
meal weighs about 2001b,, and costs four florins ; so that the cost of 
manuring 1,000 trees with bone-ash amounts to only 4 farthings per 
ten trees or 0*4 farthing per tree. 

l/^hen ground round young trees has the sods inverted or is 
otherwise well cleaned, the young tree is profited in three ways : — 

(1) The drain of weeds on soil-food and moisture (specially the 
latter) ceases. 

(2) The green stuff turned in acts as a nitrogenous manure. 
The agriculturist obtains the same result when he puts in a catch 
crop and ploughs it in green. 

(3) The weeds, if laid over the roots of the young trees, form a 
mulch. 

After what has been said above under Humus — the forest soil, 
little remains to be added under Nitrogen, the fertiliser ; of first rate 
value, though it is, as a fertiliser. Atmospheric air consists of a 
mixture of four-fifths Nitrogen and one-fifth Oxygen with very small 
quantities of other gases so that the plant in a soil poor in Nitrogen 
is like the ancient mariner: Water, water everywhere, but not a' 
4 
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drop to drink ! ” Plants can only use Nitrogen when ^it is in a state 
of chemical combination^ usually in the form oi Nitrat©s» ^ Chili 
Saltpetr©j an impure Nitrate of Soda, is the most common Nitrogen 
manure in Europe, Guano in Cape Colony. Foresters have usually 
only to do with artificial fertilisers for Nitrogen when they grow 
their own oathay or other fodder. 

It is generally cheaper to buy oathay than to grow it. However 
near Ceres Road on the farm Knol Vlei,_ purchased for a Railway 
Sleeper Plantation, it has been found economical to gr'ow oatdiay on 
land not yet reached by the planting operations. During the last 
three years 268 tons of oathay have been thus produced. The soil 
is rather below the average fertility of the Tulbagh Valley. The 
average quantity of guano used was half a sack of guano to every 
sack of oats sown : on rich loamy ground, one-third of a sack of 
guano to every sack of seed oats. No dung was employed. 

Sometimes a poor soil containing inert Nitrogen can b© 
stimulated to activity by the use of other fertilisers, such as ground 
bones, basic slag, and wood-ashes. In this way sufficient crops can 
be got off the ground till it is embra ced by the planting operations 
and the ground is then left permanently enriched for tree-planting 
instead of exhausted as would be the case if guano had been used. 
This was the plan followed with the lower portion of the Tokai 
arboretum, with the result that exacting trees such as the Ash, now 
grow markedly better there than elsewhere. 

Analyses of typically fertile soils shew very varying quantities of 
assimilable Nitrogen, and analyses of fertile Colonial soils shew that in 
the Extra-tropics less Nitrogen is necessary than in colder wetter 
climates. Apparently the more abundant sunshine in South 
Africa takes the place of the stimulus afforded by the abundant free 
Nitrogen to which the European Agriculturist is accustomed, Mr. 
Juritz^s analyses have shewn further that average samples of 
Colonial oathay are richer in albumenoids than European oat hay. 
According to H. Ingle (Transvaal Agricultural Journal, January 
1906), in England, average fertile ploughing land contains from 0*2 to 
0*4 per cent of combined Nitrogen. In the Transvaal, good crops are 
yielded by land containing only 0*1 per cent, of Nitrogen, His 
caution against indiscriminate burning is thus expressed : — 

Since Nitrogen is the most valuable and costly ingredient in manures, every 
efiort should be made to restore waste nitrogenous material to tlie soil. Vegetable and 
animal matter should be carefully preserved on the farm and after rotting should be 
applied to the land, and while it may be necessary sometimes to burn noxious woods, 
&c., in order to prevent their growing, the destruction of vegetable matter by fire 
should be avoided as much as possible, since during combustion, the nitrogen of the 
organic matter is mainly set free, escapes into the air, and is thus lost for agricultural 
purposes. 

“ The burning of veld grass is a practice greatly to be condemned from this point 
of view, since it leads to the destruction of much valuable combined nitrogen. At tbo 
same time, too, it destroys the bulky carbonaceous matter of the grasses, which, if it 
could be restored to the soil would greatly improve the physical properties, c.f/., 
porosity, water-retaining power, etc., and as has been shewn recently, would favour the 
action of the micro-organisms in the soil, some of which have the valuable property of 
absorbing free nitrogen from the air and building it into compounds which can be 
utilised by plants/' 
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Db. Hahn on Nitrogen in Cafe Colony* 

Nitrogen is absorbed in the form of Nitric Oxide and of 
Ammonia^ The large quantities of Nitrogenous compounds in the 
solid and liquid excrements are, for the farmer in this country, the 
only source from which the Nitrates and Ammonia com^pounds can 
be derived, which all crops require in considerable quantity. These 
compounds of Nitrogen are the most expensive of all the consti- 
tuents of manure, and the price of manure is often made entirely 
according to the amount of combined Nitrogen which is contained in 
it* The supply of combined Nitrogen which we have in guano is 
very limited, and the majority of the farmers cannot depend upon 
this supply* The only means which they have for obtaining these 
absolutely necessary constituents in their manure is to collect care- 
fully the excrements in stable and kraal, to mix them with ashes and 
vegetable matter, straw, leaves, etc.. 

Manure prepared in this way, has, however, a great practical 
advantage over guano, because it contains, besides Nitrates and 
Ammonia compounds, also all other mineral constituents which must 
be supplied to the plants, whereas guano is not of such a compre- 
hensive composition, and it is known that guano will produce one or 
two crops, and then leave the lands in an exhausted state. (Dr. 
Hahn, in South African Agricultural Almanac^ 1888.) 

Nitrogen in Rain-watek. 

Plants depend for the Nitrogen, which is so indispensable and 
important for their growth, chiefly upon Nitrates absorbed by their 
roots and rootlets from the water in the soil. A large portion of 
the Nitrates present in soil water is derived from the decay of 
organic Nitrogenous matter contained in the soil, but the soil obtains 
a not unimportant amount of combined Nitrogen from the rain which 
Mis upon it. In Europe, many careful examinations of rain water 
have been made. In England a large number of determinations 
of the combined Nitrogen in rain water shew that about 2*82: 
pounds of Nitrogen in the form of Ammonia and 0‘92 pounds in the 
form of Nitrites and Nitrates, or a total of 3*74 pounds are annually 
brought down by the rain upon each acre of soil. On the Earopean 
continent the amounts are larger, a mean of seven series of determi- 
nations, about 1870, yielding an average of 10*18 pounds of 
combined Nitrogen per acre, per annum. 

The writer has arranged for the measurement of the weekly 
rainfall in Pretoria, and the determinations of the Nitrogen present 
as Ammonia and as Nitrites and Nitrates. The investigations 
commenced on February Ist, and the results will be published in full 
hereafter. Already, it may be stated, that there are indications that 
the amount of combined Nitrogen present in the rain here, even 
during the recent heavy rainfall, is greater than in England/ so that 


_ * The total amount of combined Nitrogen brought down in the rain at Pretoria 
during February and ]\Iarch was almost exactly 2 pounds per ^acre. 
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vegefcation probably receives proportionately greater assistance from 
tHs source/^ 

H. Inolr in Transvaal Agricultural Journal^ Aprils 1904. 

Loss OP NiTRoa™ prom Ratn, 

Nitrogen is generally the most difficult constitnent of a fertile 
soil to maintain. Broadly speaking, when farmyard manure is 
drenched with water, it is the Nitrogen that is lost. Every drenching 
rain, such as is only too common in the Cape Paninsnla in winter, in 
washing out the nitrogen robs the fertile garden soils of their 
fertility and strength. Hence in Cape gardens the continued necessity 
for re-dunging, the advisability of dunging late in winter, and of 
keeping the dung stored out of the rain. Hence also the advantage 
of the old Cape plan of sowing orchards with green barley* 
The green barley is sown early in winter and thus saves the 
Nitrogen. At Bothamsteadl there was about two and a half times 
as much Nitrogen washed out from the bare soil as from the soil 
upon which wheat was grown.^^ (Pream.) The up-country dranoh- 
ing rains coming with thunderstorms, are not quite so bad for the 
rich soils. They give a little return of Nitrogen in the form of 
Ammonia which has been formed in the atmosphere by electricity. 

In experiments conducted at Bothamstead, England, it was 
found that the mean yearly loss of Nitrates escaping through drains 
fixed at varing depths was 41 ’81 lbs. per acre which is the amount of 
Nitrogen contained in 268 lbs. of ordinary Nitrate of Soda. ^^Suppos- 
ing — and this is a fair and reasonable supposition— that the drainage 
water contained at the same time 0'5 part of Nitrogen per million in 
the form. of organic Nitrogen and Ammonia, this gives a total of 
43*77 lbs. as the quantity of Nitrogen removed in one year, from an 
acre of uncropped soil, in drainage water which amounted to 17’ 281 
inches. Such a quantity of .Nitrogen is equal to that contained in 
an average crop of wheat or barley ; its loss to the, soil in the 
drainage water is thus a matter of grave importance (Pream). In 
most parts of the Cape Peninsula the drainage water » during an 
average winter amounts to a good deal more than 17 inches, and the 
loss of Nitrogen from fallow ground would be greater. 

The loss of Nitrogen washed out from the soil varies according 
to circumstances. The loss is naturally less from clayey, from humus, 
and from other retentive soils. Salts, too, vary. Nitrates are more 
easily leached out than Ammonia. 

Gijano. 

(xuano has been used in enormous quantities to supply the high 
quantities of nitrogen used in British Agriculture. It is essentially 
a nitrogen manure. ^ Being an evanescent fertilizer it is not suited 
to. forest work, but it has of ten to be used when taking a crop' of 
oats off dirty ground that is being got ready for tree-planting or 
when it is profitable to grow forage for the transport animals. 
Gruano may sometimes also_ be used to advantage as a stimulant to 
get the heads of young trees above bush or ground-herbage. In 
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this case its cost is set against tliat of extra cleanings. G-iiano is 
largely used for tte grain crops in the west of Cape Colony^ hut on 
rery poor soils it sometimes has an exhausting effect and lias been 
known to cease to act in 2 or 3 years. 

It should be noted that the best guano is a highly nitrogenous 
fertilizer^ but the inferior guanos^ especially those that have been 
somewhat leached^ contain relatively more Phosphates and Potash, 
The Peruvian Guano of some years back so rich in Ammonia is now 
scarcely obtainable. Such guano contains up to 12 per cent, of 
Ammonia. The poorer grade guanos contain only about 4 per cent, 
or less of Ammonia but 30 to 50 per cent, of Phosphates and perhaps 
1 to 3 per cent, of Potash. In price and Phosphates they ar© similar 
to fine bone-meal. They are far more suitable for forest purposes 
than the guanos rich in Nitrogen^ and some Agriculturists hold .them 
more suitable for agricultural crops in dry countries such as most 
of South Africa and Australia and much of North America, 

Bat goano exists in small quantities in caves round the coast of 
South Africa and is a very valuable though variable fertilizer. I 
thiok the finest potatoes I have ever seen wore raised wifch bat 
guano at Kuysna. It sometimes contains as much as per cent, of 
Nitrogen and 25 per cent, of Phosphoric Acid (Aikman). 

In Germany the carcasses of horses and dogs or of cattle when 
they have died of disease are converted into guano by steaming 
and thus separating the fat and gelatine. This so-called guano 
contains from 6 to JO per cent, of Nitrogen and from 6 to 14 per 
cent, of Phosphoric Acid. Here one sees the value oE a carcass buried 
whole under a tree and why the common Cypress grows so much 
better in a church-yard than on the veld. 

Analysis or Goano. 

The following analyses of the guano supplied by the Cape 
Government^ are instructive. They seem to shew that the Rock 
Guano is to be preferred to the ordinary, but if on© can be certain 
of obtaining guano containing as much Phosphates as that termed 
here No. 3 Ordinary^ it will be the best to use for trees. For its 
price the Government guano is undoubtedly the cheapest Nitrogen 
fertiliser^ in fact the value of its Nitrogen alone is equal to about 
what is charged for the guano, viz., ordinary guano bG 10s., rock 
guano b6 17s. 

Tlie wubjoiiied report on the iinalysiK of four Kaniplcs of guiuio from tlioXTOvcrri- 
ment Islands is published hereunder, viz. ; — 




1 

Phosphoric Oxide, 


Lime. 

L’otaaii. Nitrogen. 

Total, 

Soluble j Soluble 
in water.liii citrate. 

i 

No. 1. Ordinary Guano.. 

8*97 

2*18 1 12*14 

9-80 

4*68 j 9*62 

,, 2, Rock 

11*37 ' 

2*03 1 13*42 

ll-2a 

3*33 1 11*04 

5 , 8. 'Ordinary 

10*89 

1*49 ! 7'48 

16-95 

3*85 ’ 13*62 

,, 4. Bock 

11*90 

2*17 : 12*3G 

1 ii-nc. 

3*57 ! 10*83 
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The values of these samples have bceu calculated, for this Colony, upon the basis 


of the following unit values 

s, d. 

Nitrogen .. .. •• .. 10 0 

Phosphoric Oxide (soluble in water) -- .. b 10 

Phosphoric Oxide (soluble in citrate solutbm) .. .. 5 5 

Insoluble Phosphoric Oxide . . . - • . « I 

Ninie . . • . . . • • • • 0 

Potash . . * . . . • • • • b 5 


Estimated by this scale tlie money values of the fertilisers above incnCioued work 
out as follows : — 


No. 1. 


N(u 2. 


N<n 0. 


No. 1. 


Lime 

Potash 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

Oxide 


' Soluble in Woter 
- Soluble in Citrate Solution 
^ Insoluble 


s. d. 
0 7 () 

0 11 G 

6 1 5 

17 4 

1 <> 1) 
0 0 i) 


A s. d. 
0 9 G 
0 10 11 
G 14 2 
0 19 5 
2 1 S 

0 0 9 


s, <1. 
0 11 1 

0 S 0 
M 14 10 

1 2 () 
2 12 11 
0 15 3 


s. d. 

0 9 n 

0 1 1 9 

G :i 7 

1 9 10 
1 19 ‘1 
0 :-j 4 


£9 15 


S £10 K) 


6 


£9 


7 7 £10 8 9 


I ’^The above determinations were made in the product obtained by sifting the sanipb' -"^ 
through a 1 mm. sieve. Of this product the samples contained the following 
percentages : — 


No. 1 

n 2 

„ 3 


91- 58 
87-U) 
84-78 

92- 35 


^]^Owing to the fact that only a portion of the fertilisers arc in sulTioienily lino 
condition to be readily available, a reduction in the above values must bo made. In 
this way the following values per ton are obtained, vix. : — 


No. 1 
„ 2 
»» 3 

» 4 


..£8 18 9 
. . 9 8 G 
.. 7 18 G 

9 12 9 


A. J, J, B, Simons, AnalijU. 


Atmosphebio Nitrogen. 

Of course^ no one will confound the free Nitrogen of the 
atmosphere with the Nitrogen in chemical combiuations that plants 
require. It is the difference between the pure white metal 
Aluminium and the clay on one’s boot. Only under very special 
circumstances can plants lay hold of the abundant and all pervading 
Nitrogen of the atmosphere. It is the fixed Nitrogen of chemical 
compounds that is understood when Agriculturists speak of 
Nitrogen as a feitiliser for crops. 

^ Even the fixed Nitrogen, of chemical compounds is not always 
available as plant food. Humus and peaty soils contain vast 
stores of Nitrogen, but so combined that plant roots cannot take it 
Tip. Working such soils and exposing them to the air or dressing 
them with quicklime, or other chemicals, readers their Nitrogen 
available. ® 
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Thiis^ to resuQie^ we have Nitrogen in three forms 

( 1 ) The free Nitrogen of the air, aseless to the plant directly* 

(2) The organic Nitrogen of vegetable soils in a dormant 
condition, to which the plant must be assisted — “ uncooked food/^ 

(3) The soluble Nitrogen of urea, chemicals, &3. This is the 
most valuable form of Nitrogen the plant^s cooked beef-steak 
but it is also that which is most easily lost. 

Atmospheric Nitrates and the Zambesi Falls. 

It has long been known in the laboratory that the electric spark 
has the power of causing the Oxygen and Nitrogen in the atmosphere 
to enter into chemical combination as Nitric Oxide. From Nitric 
Oxide to Nitric Acid and Nitrates there is an easy chemical transition. 
Some of the fertilising effect of summer rain is ascribed to ilB coming 
with electric storms which tend to give it Nitrates in solution. 
Latterly, the laboratory experiment with the electric spark has been 
turned to practical account at places where power is going to waste, 
and can, without too great expense, be utilised as electricty, as at the 
Niagara Falls and at Notodden in Norway. The Notodden Nitrate 
factory takes power from the Tinnfoss waterfall. Projects are in 
hand for making Nitrate from 'three other waterfalls in Norway one 
of these being Ejukanfos, the largest fall in Telemarken, The 
Norwegian Nitrate is found, in practice to be as *good as Ohili 
Nitrate. It would be better than Ohili Nitrate for all those 
parts of South Africa where brak gives any trouble, since Ohili 
Nitrate is a Nitrate of Soda while Norwegian Nitrate is a Nitrate of 
Lime. 

Nature has given South Africa one of the world^s big waterfalls 
on the Zambesi. It remains to turn this power into fertility for 
South African lands by means of Nitrates. In 1892 as much as one 
million tons of Chili Nitrates were used, and last year, 1905, as much 
as one and a half million tons. Nitrates from the Zambesi would 
■give to the large summer rainfall area of South Africa that fertility 
which the cornlands of the South-west now get from guano. 

Sir William Crookes estimated (Presidential address, 1898) that 
the world^s wheat-growing area will be fully occupied in about 30 
years. Then wheat will get dearer and least of any country can 
South Africe pay more for bread. The ever-increasing demand for 
wheaten bread and foodstuffs will then be only met by increasing the 
productiveness of the cultivable land in all countries, and the most 
practicable way of doing this is with Nitrates. 

The Sewage Waste of Nitrogen. 

In nearly all civilised countries an enormous waste of fixed 
Nitrogen and other fertilisers occurs with the discharge of the 
sewage into the sea. It is cbmputed that sixteen million pounds' 
worth (£16,000,000,) of fixed Nitrogen runs into the sea yearly with 
the sewage of the British Isles. Sanitary science seems powerless 
to prevent this waste. Thus every inhabitant ^ of the British Isles 
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pays on an average 8s. yearly for wasted fixed Nitrogen, exactly 
te pays 10s, for cigarettes, nearly .-04 for alcohol, and ISs, fai for 
imported timber. 

SuMiMAKV. 

' Tliougli Foresters have rarely to trouble about NitrogeiiouB 
fertilizers, it being formed in snHicient quantity in tlie forest soil, it 
is so important an element of fertility, even in warmer climates, that 
all precautioiiB must be taken not to waste Nitrogen :~ 

(1) Never hum unless yon are compelled to, such as for fire 
protection, to clear the ground for planting, or in a nursery to get 
rid of' specially noxious weeds. 

(2) Busband the Nitrogen in your farm-yard AIxmnre* (ri) By 
keeping it under shelter from heavy rain, wind, and sum. (h) Do 
not turn over farm-yard manure, but keep it trodden down close and 
compact as' in a kraal (c) Use farm yard manure y-Wi.s7f. The most 
recent and best opinion is in favour of using farm-yard manure) 
fresh instead of well-rotted, as has long been universally recommended, 
(d) Collect the urine and throw it daily over the solid dung« If 
allowed to collect, as in a dirty stable, and give forth Ammonia thsit 
is' so much lost Nitrogen. 

THREE NATURAL NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS* 

In the South African forest there are three natural fertilizing 
agents that often act powerfully, more especially in the damp 
indigenous forest of the mountains. These are (1) Earthworms, (2) 
Ants, (8) Symbiosis. 

Earth vvoiiMs. 

On the Amatolas, especially about Evelyn Valley where the rainfal 
runs up to 1 00 inches in good seasons, enormous earthworms of the size 
of small snakes are met with. A smaller earthworm is more oomiiiom 
This is abundant throughout the mountain forest of the southern 
coast from the Amatolas to Swellendam, Frequently in the forest or 
in a damp glade of the forest, the ground is covered with casts of 
earthworms and the soil largely composed of their rich debris. At 
Grootvaders Bosch the ground is often covered so much with these 
worm casts (which get very hard in the dry weather) that it looks 
like a bed of marbles. 

Earthworms seem to be abundant in all cool damp climates-—* 
on the Nilgiris in South India, and in Chili for instance. In his 
work on the earthworms of the British Isle, Charles Darwin chives 
some notable figures. • He tells us that.-— On each acre of *land 
which is efficiently damp and not too sandy, gravelly or rich for 
worms to inhabit, a weight of more than ten toris of earth annually 
passes through their bodies and is brought to the surface. . i 

In England and Scotland the land which is cultivated and is 
well fitted for earthworms has been estimated at above 32 million 
mms.— Formation of Vegetable Mould by Oh. Darwin.) 
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This calculation shews that England and Scotland get at least 
320 million tons of fine vegetable mould from their earthworniB, 
The calculation does not take account of the very considerable areas 
where the earthworms are at work in a less degree. 


Ants. 


On the South African veld or open country the work of the 
earthworms in the forest is replaced to some extent by ants» When 
the veld is ploughed an ant heap always leaves its mark as a patch of 
fertile soil. Here the crop, be it agricultural or forest, shews a 
luxuriant patch. I have seen a ploughing of very sour mountain veld 
above Sir Lowry Pass where every crop inchiding Cluster-pine failed, 
except here and there, where an ant heap had been ploughed over. 
A similar observation has been made by Mr. Legat the Conservator 
of Forests in the Transvaal, namely that where ant heaps are ploughed 
over there is a better tree growth. In the warmer parts of South 
Africa where wliite-ants (Termites) abound, they also are said to 
increase the fertility of the soil. 

Mr. Herbert Ingle, Chemist to the Department of Agriculture, 
gives the following analysis of an ant heap (White-ant) and of the 
soil of the veld about 3 feet away near Christiana in the Transvaal. 


Moisture 

Ant liea[). 

Per cent. 

... 8'28 

VoUl Soil. 
Tor cent. 

1-98 

^'Loss on ignition ... 

.. 13-03 

4-14 

Insoluble matter ... 

... 74-59 

S 2-86 

Iron oxide and alumina 

... 8-79 

9-89 

Lime ... 

... 0-30 

012 

Magnesia 

... 0-40 

0-18 

Potash 

... 0-39 

0-25 

Phosphoric acid . . . 

... o-o<; 

O-OG 

Total 

100 -S 4 

99-48 

■"'^Containing N itrogen 

... 0-343 

0-080 

Avmlahle— 

Potash ... 

0 - 048-2 

0-0121 

Phosphoric acid 

0-0102 

0-0017 


The above figures indicate much greater fertility in the ant 
heap material than in the soil on which it occurs. The organic 
matter and Nitrogen are particularly noticeable, the latter being 
more than four times as abundant in the ant heap, while the 
available Potash and Phosphoric Acid are. also much higher. 

The superior richness of ant heap material in organic matter 
and Nitrogen is no doubt due to the glutinous material used by the 
insects in cementing the particles together, and possibly . to the 
excreta of. the ants» In many parts of an antheap there are large 
quantities of the stems, etc,, of grasses and other vegetable material, 
and though no actual vegetable matter was visible in the portion 
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analysed, prodacts derived from its decay or its consumption as 
food by the insects may have been and probably were present* Its 
greater richness in other items of plant food, e,g.s Potash, and 
especially available Potash, is doubtless explicable in the same 
manner, since the green shoots of grasses, etc., used as food by the 
insects are usually rich in these mineral ingredients* 

Crushed ant hills have been sometimes used for mamiring 
vegetable gardens, besides their more common use for tennis courts 
and (when the grubs are in them) for feeding poultry. 

Symiuosis. 

Under the general name of symbiosis (conjoint life) it is 
convenient to include all those forms of conjoint growth in which 
two vegetable organisms grow together and profit from the partner- 
ship. We may distinguish : — 

(]) Root nodules fixing the free atmospheric nitrogen. 

(2) Healthful fungi and bacteria at the roots of forest trees, 
both fixing atmospheric Nitrogen and rendering other 

plant foods easily assimilable by the roots the forest 

cooks as they have been happily called. 

(3) Root parasitism, as the Sandal tree with the Lantana, 

The free Nitrogen of the atmosphere. 

Within the last few years the researches of a group of German 
chemists have proved that vegetation under certain circumstances 
has the power (contrary to what was held for many years) of fixing 
the free Nitrogen of the atmosphere. 

This power is confined principally to plants of the Leguminous 
order. Pull up a lupin and the roots will be observed full of 
nodules. Herein lies their power of fixing Nitrogen. In this 
power of fixing Nitrogen lies the chief value of lupins for 
manuring. I have observed similar nodules in Wattle plants. 
Wattles not only flourish on the most sterile soils but produce every 
year abundant crops of Nitrogenous seed as well as barks rich in 
gum, starch, and tannin. They could hardly do this without the 
Nitrogen-fixing nodules. Again, in old established forests the 
fixation of Nitrogen has been shewn to be promoted by bacteria and 
fungi that flourish in forest soil. Such soils rich in humus and 
decaying vegetable-matter may be observed to invariably accompany 
the best forest growth. Without such soil it appears that the 
supplies of Nitrogen would be deficient. 

Thus it appears that Wattles are especially fitted to enrich and 
transform a poor soil : to convert, say a sandy waste to a soil 
capable of a further conversion to the rich soil of a high-timber 
forest. 

Mr. Pardy, Analyst to the Agricultural Department ©f Natal, 
recently prepared a culture from the nodules of Black Wattle. This has 
been applied to seedlings and one-year old plasts, but it is too soon 
as yet to say what will be the result. 
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I have a collection of Wattle roots mad© on the Capo Flats that 
are sprinkled over with these nodules like beads on a string. Most 
of my specimen are either Acacia saligna or J., cyclopis. Mr» 0, E. 
Legat the Conservator of Forests in the Transvaal has noticed similar 
nodules on the roots of indigenous legnminons trees in the TransvaaL 
Eecently scientific agriculture has taken a great development 
in the artificial cultivation of Nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Cultures are 
sold whichj added to the peas and beans of one^s garden, double the 
crop. This was my experience with a bean culture obtained recently 
from Dr. Nobbs of the Cape Agricultural Department. 

There is but one species of legume organism, Pscudomouas racUclcola (Beyerinok), 
Moore, The difference is the infective power of bacteria from different hosts is due to 
slight physiological variations which can be broken down readily by cultivation. 

In order to increase or maintain the virulence of nodule-forming organisms they 
must be cultivated upon nitrogen-free media. Growth upon rich nitrogenous media 
tends to diminish and frequently destroys the nitrogen-fixing power, since this element 
can be obtained more easily from the medium than from the air. 

Various external conditions, such as heat, moisture, alkalinity, amount of nitrogen 
in the soil, etc., aJl have a direct effect upon the legume bacteria, and the failures of 
nodules to develop may often be traced to such a cause. 

The nitrogen is fixed by the bacteria in t,he nodule, and becomes available by the 
action of the plant in dissolving and absorbing the combined nitrogen in these 
■organisms. (Natal Jgncicltural Jonrual 1905.) 


Nutritive Fungi 

Many species of forest trees flourish best when growing in the 
forest along with certain fungi. Many species of Oak, Willow 
•Poplar and Pine require the help of a fungus at their roots to enable 
them to shew their best growth. 

The fungus assists the roots in getting nourishment out of the 
earth. The forest soil may very commonly be seen full of whit© 
fungus threads — mycelium — on turning it over with a stick spade. 

The practical application of this curious fact is that in forming 
a new forest we want not only the seed of the trees, but some of the 
forest soil to start the fungus, and the shade and moisture and decay- 
ing vegetation of the close forest to enable the fungi to flourish. 

The scientific Lucerne planter is careful to bring earth from an 
■old lucerne field to start the root nodules and bacteria that assist 
nutrition. The gardener grows heaths, rhododendrons, in peaty and 
other soils and thus secures the fungi and bacteria that naturally 
■ accompany them. 

For the same reason a few spadefuls of soil from flourishing old 
forests should, from time to time, be put into young plantations. 
Also humus and forest soil should b© used in forest nurseries, and 
transplants put out as far as circumstances will allow with balls of 
■earth attached. It is however when the forest has reached the 
thicket or clean stem stage that the nutritive fungi and bacteria are 
most likely to become established. 

In European forests the Beech which is noted for its soil- 
improving properties is usually provided with a nutritive fungus at 
^"th© root {MycorMza), 
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It hm been sbewn that, under cultivation^ a tree is able] to 
flourisli with a root fungus different to its usual -species in the forest* 

Eoot Parasitism. 

The Sandal wood of commerce and the medicinal Sandal oil are 
obtained from' a small tree growing in Southern India Santalum 
album. All the early attempts to make plantations of this most 
valuable tree failed. It was then found that Sandal wood required 
to grow associated with certain other trees and shrubs particularly 
Lantana. 

Attempts to grow the West Australian Sandal wood Santalum 
cygnofum in South Africa have similarly failed^ where the climate 
and soil appeared to be well suited to it. I believe that this failure 
is symbiotic, and that the Australian Sandal like its Indian ally will 
not grow well alone, but requires some other growth to be associated 
with it, be that growth bacterial, fungoid or some higher form of 
plant life. 

Jaeeah. 

From the comparatively poor success obtained up to the present 
with the cultivation of Jarrah {Euc. margin ata) in South. Africa, I 
suspect the want of some symbiotic growth, but enquiries made in 
Australia have, so far, failed to confirm this view. It grows there 
equally well in pure and in mixed forest, so that it is not the 
association of some other tree that it requires. 

It is of course quite possible that there may be some injurious 
root-growth attacking Jarrah. in South Africa, but repeated 
examination of the roots, microscopic and otherwise, have failed to 
give evMenoe of any injurious root attack. Both in Australia and in 
South Africa, Jarrah shews the best growth on poor dry stoney 
ground, where it might escape the root trouble, if it be the cause of 
its sufferings. Says Mr. O.L. Eichardson the Forest OfiScer in West 
Australia : — ^The finest patches of Jarrah are found upon the most 
rugged iron stone mountains where hardly any other trees grow.^^ 

One thing is certain that Jarrah besides shewing only a 
mediocre growth in South Africa is liable to fail, (seemingly from 
some root trouble), at all ages, but parbicularly during the first two 
or three years. 

Symbiosis anb other Trees. 

Cork Oak, Carrob and Chestnut when all has been said and done 
as regards climate and soil/ shew disappointing features in their 
growth; making one suspect the want of something here which 
they enjoy in the Northern ■ Hemisphere. This point will shortly 
be tested as regards the Carrob ^ {Geratonia siliqua) for we have 
lately imported grafted trees in their own soil. 

Kermer and diverts Natural Sistory of Plants may be referred 
to for a fuller account of sy-mbiosis. 



ZWABT ROEST OR ANTHRACNOSE OF 

THE VINE: 


An Effectual Preventive. 


Compiled p.y Ghas. 1\ L«jDNSBUBy, Government Entomologist 


Zwart Boost or iViithraciiose of the vine is characterised hy a 
prominent American authority on plant diseases as “ perliaps the 
most formidable disease with which the vineyardist lias to contend/’ 
Therefore, when the statement that the disease is in the-Goluny is 
made, it is but fair to at once add that it has |)roba])ly been here 
as long as. the oldest vineyardist can remember. The Hon. M. L. 
Neethliiig of Stellenbosch cleaiiy remembers the trouble in his 
district sixty years ago. In the old days little or no attention was 
bestowed upon it; but in these days of keerer competition and 
more extensive culture of varieties particularly subject to attack, 
the vine groover is becoming forced to adopt measures to protect 
his vines against it; 

Desobiption of the Disease. 

The disease is due to a fungus {Glaosporiiif^h anipelop/nff/tcni) 
which attacks the fruit, leaves, and stems, in facd all the gi'owing 
parts of the viiux It appears to he favoured hy moist wtuithe.r, as 
it is cliiefly a spring disoastj in the Western ProYincc whert^ wintei’ 
and spring rains [U'cvail, and a suunmir and early fall dis(‘<is(j in the 
-EaBtcrn Provinces wluu’c the rainfall is [)riiicipally in th<i warmer 
half of the year. Hence in the west, the young shoots suffer inost, 
whilst in the cjist tlio spotting and destruction of the faii'ly large 
berries is the injury wliich attracts most attention. 

Vines in damp low-lying situations arc more subject to Jittack 
than those in liighcr and drier parts, even of the same vineyard. 
The more vigorous and succulent the growth, the greater appears 
to be the injury, and perhaps th('. ))resent importance of the 
disease in the soutli-western districts is largely due to the fact that 
most of the vineyards have boon replanted within, the last ten years 
on account of phylloxera, Cas(,'.B ai‘('. known where young vines 
were badly diseased., whilst old vines of the same variety close by 
were very little atfcctecL It lias l)con suggested that the stock used 
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has some influence, but more important considerations than the 
behaviour of the resultant vine towards this disease are likelyJo 
determine the choice of a stock. Mr. Lester, ol Viohdi harm, 
Constantia, says that Waltham Ch’oss, Muscat Hambro, and 
Almeria are less attacked on Jaqut^z stocks than on 
metalUca,B.ii(l Mi\ Cillie, of Wellington, has noticed that in his vim'.- 
yard, Haiie[)oot on fTaquez is less attacked than Hanepoot on ^ 
itiparia alongside ; daquez itself, says Mr. Cilli(‘, sailers con- 
siderably. 



Akthbacnuse OB ZwART RoBST. Section of slioot with foliage and young 
fruit stalk badly diseased ; b, Fruit stalk as it should appear ; c, Half grown berries 
spotted %vithL the disease. 

The appearance of the disease varies with tlie severity of the 
attack, and the age of the part affected. Small oval dark spots first 
appear and sometimes these are numerous enougli to give the shoots 
a speckled look. If the conditions remain favourable for the 
trouble, the green shoots, the veins and stalks of the leaves, and 
the fruit stalks soon become spotted with dark, sunken areas as if 
the parts had been touched with a hot iron. The spots may 
measme a quarter inch in diameter, and two or more may unite to 
form an elongated deep wound. The blackness of the spots sug- 
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gested the common name of the disease, zwart roest ’’ ; and also 
the name antliL'acnose,” wliicJi means coal disease. Wlieii the 
disease a[ pears early, as it do(us in tlut west, the flower stalks may 
be comj)letely girdled and destroyed, or the flow(M;s all kilUal, and 
thus tile vines prevented from bearing fruit. If the berries are 
nearing full size when attacked, large round spots, brown in the 
middle and reddish at the margin, develop on the surface ; and later 
these si)ots may scab over or become the starting place for prema- 
ture decay. The growth of the foliage and shoots is cliecked and 
often distorted, and sometimes the parts are quite destroyed. 
Likewise injury to the stalks of the grape clusters may cause the 
berries to withe]- and die. 

The disease is now very wide-spread in the Colony and has 
probal)l\- reached all the areas favourable to it. These are chiefly 
between the sea and the first lunge of mountains. Tt appears to 
be the chief obstacle to the successfnl cultivation, at Grahamstown, 
Uitenhage and other eastei-n [)arts ne-ar the sca-hoard, of ihe Hane- 
poot and some other very popular vai-ieties which are grown in 
abundance in western districts. 


Vabietiks Attac'KED. 

Some varieties are particularly subject to aiitliraciiose whilst 
others are practically immune, at least in tlie south-western part of 
tlie Colony. In 1890 a correspondent in writing to tliis journal for 
information on tlie disease stated that at Swellendam he had found 
Hanepoot, Muscadel, French Grape, Barbarossa, Waltham Cross, 
and Blue Acorn very subject to the disease ; wliilst in his experiejice 
Green Grape, Muscat, Hamburgh, a-ud Late Syrian were pi-oof 
against it. Baron von Baho, then Government Viticulturist, in 
replying to the letter said tluit ah vai*ieties wei-c more oi- le.ss 
attackt'd, but that lie would ri‘.commi‘.nd Smah Stein (Riesling), 
Stein Grape, Hermitage, and (’alxa-iiet Sauvignon for trial. Mr, R. 
Cillie, who, is frcupiently alludch to in these notes, tells me tliat l]t‘ 
lias found White Hanepoot, Itch Haaiepoot, Waltliiuu Ch-oss, 
Muscat Haiuliro, Black Hamburg, Whit(‘. I^h-encli, a.nd Sultana to 
be miicli attacked, and Kaisin Blanc, Black Rriiice, Gros C'olman, 
Late Syriaai, and Hei-initage to be immune, or attackc-h but littUc 
The recently appointed manager of the Government wine farm at 
Groot tkmstantia, Mr. T. A. Watermeyer, lists Raisin Bkinc as 
resistant, and Flaming Tokay, Almeria, Lady Down Seedling, 
Cliasselas, and Crystal in addition t(] several of the varieties alrcuidy 
mentioned as non-i-esistant. Other vaileties which J am told are 
liable to severe attack are Muscadel ‘and Thompson’s Seedless ; and 
others little attacked, Green Grape and Pontac. In Mr. Cillie’s 
experience liaisin Blanc is not attac^ked at all, but a well known 
Constantia grower lias told me tiiat he has one large block of this 
variety that gets rather badly attacked. AVith the view of compil- 
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inglmoL'e detiiiite itilonnatioii ou the Iwhavioni; of ditlereiit vajaeties 
as 'regards the disease, the writer would he [jleased to learn tlie 
obseL'vati(ms of interested parties, both east aaid westi. In )iarts 
where the disease is very had, it is inadvisahl(‘ to att(au[)t to gi’ow 
the more susceptililo Viirieties. 

Eemkoy 


Anthracnose is said to ]iav<^ existed in I'htropi' I'rotii tinu^ 
immemorial, and many measures for controlling it have been tried. 
During the past twerity-hve years the most po])ular one. has been 
the winter treatment of the infected vines with ti strongly acid 
solution of Stilphate of Iron. The. ].)ropoi-tions of tJu! ingredients for 
this wash most recommended are ; 

Sulphate of Iron Crystals ... 110 pounds. 

Commercial Sulphuric Acid ... 1 (pairt, 

Water ... ... ... 22 gallons. 

The remedy with this formula, on the advice of Mr. U. Dubois, 
the late Government Viticidtural J^xpert, was recomujen(K;d in the 
“Eemediesfor Orchard and Vineyard Pests ” sheet compih^d liy tire 
writer and issued by the Western Proviirce Hoidicultiiral Hoard 
two years ago; and a number of vs'dl known wine farmers have 
since given it a thorough trial. One or more in th(i Cape, Paarl, 
Wellington, Piquetberg, Tulbagh, and Worcester Divisions have 
used it, and all that we have heard from have been well phrased 
with the results which they obtained. The solutioir is a[)plicd to 
the dormant sticks and every jrortion of th(i surhux’. thoroughly 
wetted. It is very corrosive and desti'uctive. to the skin and clothing, 
and hence must ho handled with ciwe. It is geneiully ap)>lit)(l by 
means of a swab ol rags hound a!)out tire end of a stick, hut in 
Europe some use is made of a specially constructiul knapsack’ pumi>, 
the metal of which is protect(;d from cori'osion by an ac.id proof 
coating. Until our growers have, had some experience ■with the 
remedy, however, it seems advisable tliat they use swabs or cheap 
brushes. Mr. C. Pfeiffer oi Timour Mall, Phimstead, had had a 
number of_ round, fibre brushes made specially for the woi’k of the. 
present winter, and believes that they will prove; more oconomictal 
than rag swabs. If any growers -wish to learn how a pump .will 
work, I would suggest that they try with'a small bucket pimi|), like 
the well-known “Success;” fitted with a fine nozzle. It the. 
apparatus were well washed out soon afterwards, the injury dom; 
to ■ it would be of little consequence. Wooden buckets^ - with 
wooden hoops if possible, should be used for carrCng the solution 
as it speedily eats holes through metal vessels. 

A Wellington Geowee’s Bxpebience, 

Amongst those who treated a portion of their vineyards last 
season, and who will make more extensive use of the remedy durin<>’ 
the coming winter, was Mr. P. J. Gillie, C. Son. of Vruchtbaaiy 
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Wellington. The writer chanced to visit the farm in the early 
summer, and was himself impressed by the efficacy of the work. 
Mr. Gillie’s procedure should interest other farmers. He fixed up 
a pot in which to heat water convenient to the vineyard and by a 
water course, and provided two wooden tubs in which to do the 
mixing. The sulphate of iron was weighed out in fifty pound lots 
at the store room, and the acid measured out in wine bottles, the 
bottles being filled n^rly to the neck. To prepare a quantity of 
the solution, one of the lots of sulphate was put in a tub, the acid 
was poured over it, and then ten gallons of boiling water measured 
in from the pot. The whole was then stirred until the sulphate 
was all dissolved. While the men were using from one tub, another 
lot was prepared in the second, The solution was a little stronger 
in acid than would be obtained by using the formula given above. 
By the formula about eighteen fluid ounces or two-thirds of a bottle 
is needed for fifty pounds of sulphate. Mr. Gillie believes in using 
fully a quarter more, and it may be mentioned that the Hon. 
C. W. Kohler ot Eiversdale, Paarl, from tests which he made, 
concluded that it was desirable to use one and a half times the 
quantity recomended in the formula. The kind of swab used by 
Mr. Gillie’s boys was made by rolling a strip of hessian or bagging 
around the end of a stick and binding it in place by wire. The wear 
soon frayed and softened the end. To protect his clothing, eacli 
boy was provided with a long bag in which he cut holes for 
his head and arms. The application blackened the vine sticks at 
first but when the sun shone on them for a few hours they turned 
white. It was then easy to detect any surface that had been missed, 
and the work was made thorough by swabbing these parts a day or 
two later. Several thousand vines were treated between July- 21st 
and 29th which was one to two weeks after the vineyard was 
pruned. The weather at the time was variable, but no rain fell 
until the day after the work was finished. A few rows were 
swabbed a second time on August 12th and 13th when the buds 
were swelling. 

The treated vines are nearly all of the Hanepoot variety and are 
three to five years of age. They had suffered severely the year 
before from the disease, almost every cluster of grapes having then 
been destroyed. When seen by me early in December after the 
treatment, the indications were for a very heavy crop of perfect 
fruit. It was difficult to find a trace of the trouble amongst the 
sticks treated twice, and only a few spots on a leaf or young shoot 
on perhaps every fourth or fifth vine shewed in the portion treated 
once. The treatment had also effectually suppressed erinose or 
knob-blaren {Phytoptus vitis) which had been prevalent in the 
vineyard during the preceding year. Ten gallons of the solution 
sufficed for one treatment of about five hundred vines. Mr. 
Gillie is of the opinion that a second application is not profitable if 
the one is done with sufficient thoroughness. As many grafted 
5 
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vines lean over a good deal, great care is necessaiy to ensure that 
the v^hole surface is wetted, and Mr. Cillie suggests that the 
soil should be removed to the depth of an inch or two from about 
the stern to further the efficiency of the work. 

The condition of a few White Frencli vines which clurnccHl to 
be mixed in a block of Plermitage close by shewed by contrast what 
the swabbing had accomplislied on th(‘- Planepoot vinos. The boys 
had sought for and treated a number of A¥hjte I^'rench sticks in tiio 
block and these were almost free of the disease and had set pei'hicl 
clusters, whilst the sticks that had been ov},rl()ok(3d wore mucli 
infected and had lost every berry. Mr. Cillie estimated that his 
expenditure of, about T15 would save him between ,b^200 and T3()0. 
He has ordered six tons of sulphate of iron for the use of himself 
and neighbours during the present winter, and has imported two 
of the specially constructed pumps from Prance to test their worth 
in comparison with swabbing. They have cost 50s. a[)iece, and 
since receiving and examining them Mr. Cillie is inclined to bcdicwc'. 
that their use will prove an economy. 

Treatment op Tbellised Vines. 

Part of the Vruchtbaar vineyard is trellised on galvanised 
wires supported on iron standards. The solution attacked the 
wire and has caused slight rust wherever it touched, but Mr. 
Cillie is inclined to disregard this injury and says the treatment 
would be very profitable even if the wires rusted* through in four 
or five years; he believes they will last eight to ten, and does not 
think it would be worth while to attempt to protect them. It 
appear to be necessary to swab any wooden posts as thoroughly as 
the vine sticks themselves. In the Vruchtbaar flower garden ii 
few vines grow on a high trellis supported by wooden posts. The 
vines, but not the posts, were treated, and the result was tint tlu', 
disease was almost as bad as if nothing had been done, wlic‘,rcw(vr 
new shoots grew close to the posts. Ten gallons of the solution 
sufficed for about two hundred and fifty trellised vines. 

Alternative Treatments. 

As an alternative to the winter use of sulphate of iron, Mr. 
Dubois has recommended dusting the growing vines with mixe^d 
sulphur and lime. The^ first application, he says, should be madci 
when the shoots are six inches in length, and subseo^uent treat- 
ments be made every ten days. For the first, one part of powdered 
slaked lime is mixed with four parts of sulphur ; for tlie second, 
two ^ of ^ lime to one of sulphur ; . and for the third and later 
applications, three of lime to two of sulphur. This measure may 
prove very useful in the parts of the Colony where the. disease 
comes on late, but in the Western Province the winter treatment is 
probably far superior. The Hon. Neethling used lime and 
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sulphur liberally in his vineyards at Stellenbosch this year and 
though his vines had much less of the disease than in the previous 
year, the protection obtained was not nearly as complete as was 
secured by Mr. Gillie. 

In America, Bordeaux mixture is the usual preparation 
applied to prevent anthracnose. Directions for preparing this well 
known fungicide are given in the ''Remedies Sheet,” a co|)y of 
which can be obtained for the asking from the writer’s office. 
For anthracnose a common American recommendation is to spray 
the vines very thoroughly before the buds open, again before 
blossoming, a third time after the berries have set and once or 
more at ten day intervals later. As the mixture leaves a stain, its 
use is generally discontinued when the fruit is half grown. The 
need for applications after the first two depends largely on the 
nature of the season. The efficacy of Bordeaux mixture to control 
anthracnose at Grahamstown in the Colony was demonstrated by 
Mr. C. W. Mally, until recently Eastern Province Entomologist. 
He succeeded in effectively protecting a few vines where he lived 
when the fruit on vines of the same variety on neighbouring 
properties was practically all destroyed. At least in the Western 
Province, however, the iron sulphate winter treatment by swabbing 
is likely to be preferred to spraying with Bordeaux Mixture. In 
Australia, swabbing with dilute sulphuric acid alone is practised, 
but in this Colony the required strength would be a more 
expensive preparation than the acid sulphate of iron solution. 
Sulphate of iron can now be bought for about 10s. 6d. per hundred 
pounds in Cape Town, and is cheaper by the ton. Sulphuric 
acid is usually about £2 15s. per case of four 42 lb. jars. 



VINE AND FRUIT-GROWERS’ 
CONGRESS. 


Wednesday and Thursday, IVCay 23rd, and 24th. 


The opening session of the annual Conference of Ih’uit 
Growers was held on Wednesday, May 23rd, at the City Hall 
Buildings, under the presidency of the Hon. C. W. tl. Kohler, 
M.L.C., the following delegates being present : Messrs. W. B. .R. 
Goulden M.Tindale (East London), Jas. Leighton (King William’s 
Town), John Landrey (Stutterheim), J. LandreyandP. W. Landrey 
(Cathcart), H. Ella (Komgha), H. H. Hards (Graham’s Town), 
I), van Heerden, B. J. Verster and P. W. Michau (Cradock), 
H. J. Dempers and J. H. Le Roux (Oudtshoorn), P. R. Malleson 
and L. Cloete (Western Province Agricultural Society), T. Micklem 
and C. M. Neethling, jun. (Stellenbosch Agricultural Society), 
0. C. M. Barry and A. C. Buller (Stellenbosch Eruit Growers’ 
Association), C. Heatlie and J. S. du Toit (Worcester Agricultural 
Society), C. Wilmot and W. H, Lategan (Constantia Fruit Growers’ 
Association), P. J. Gillie and S. W. Joubert (Wellington), and R. 
J. Bulmer (Paarl). There were also present: The Hon. A. J. 
Fuller (Secretary for Agriculture), Messrs. Hutcheon (.Director of 
Agriculture), C. P. Lounsbury (Government Entomologist), C. E. 
Pillans (Horticultural Assistant), F. D. MacDermott (editor of the 
Agricultural Journal) ^ H. Cloete, M.L.A., P. Ryan, P. W. Gre<ui, 
and A. A. Persse (secretary) . ' 

The President expressed the pleasure tliey felt at seeing 
Mr. Fuller present, and trusted that he had benefited by his visit 
to England. They knew Mr. Fuller meant well by them, and 
^they trusted he might long be spared to carry on the agricultural 
work in which he was engaged to the benefit of the country. 

Mr. Fuller and Self-Help. 

After expressing his pleasure at being called upon to inaugurate 
their Congress, Mr. Fuller said that he considered the earnest 
faces he saw before him augured well for the success of the future 
of the fruit trade. Much work was needed before this success was 
realised, much by the fruit-growers, and much also by the Govern- 
ment. Such associations could enable the Government to do what 
the farmers desired. It was the deliberations of such associations 
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which enable the Grovernment to know the requirements of the 
industry, and a great effort had already been made to push the 
fruit trade. In looking over the agenda paper, he had been some*- 
what alarmed. It represented a ‘‘big order.” He was alarmed 
because much was expected from the Gfovernment and he was 
alarmed also because he would like to see more of the spirit of self ■ 
help — a spirit which was not shewn in the agenda paper. He 
assured them that the Government realised its obligations, but the 
farmers must also realise theirs. It was self-help which was needed 
to put the industry upon a sound footing. 

The Home Market. 

In talking of markets, Mr. Fuller, then gave some figures. In 
1904, he said, the import fruit-trade had been £34,657, and the 
export only £8,850. The farmers made the mistake of looking for 
foreign markets when the best market was at their own doors. He 
knew that it was not their own fault, but there was a lack of 
organisation. Good organisation must be realised, and co-operation 
in order to secure the whole of the home market. On the contrary, 
the object of the fruit-growers appeared to be to secure the London 
market. However, he believed the best market was in South 
Africa. The question was : How to secure it. There was only 
one means, and that was by uniting, as they are doing by meeting 
in Congress, and by going one step further, and forming co-operative 
societies with the object of establishing depots to receive their fruit 
during the season and distributing to customers. 

The season here lasts only two or three months, and they had 
no means of conserving the fruit and distributing it over a longer 
period. He believed that means must be found to effect this, and 
if it were done, it would prove one of the most potent means of 
capturing the Home trade. Mr. Fuller then wished them to 
consider carefully tlie report of the secretary of the Eoyal 
Horticultural Society on the show of Cape fruits recently held in 
London. The report on the whole, was encouraging, describing 
the show as most interesting and satisfactory and a great credit 
to the organisers. However, besides encouragement, it contained a 
word of warning and advice, and he read a few extracts to shew 
what he meant 

The following extracts were read : — 

Api^les . — “Many very beautiful boxes and examples were 
shown, very beautiful at a first glance, but on examination, many 
of the fruit proved soft and the prevalence of the black spot 
fungus was quite remarkable.. Even when it was not sufficiently 
advanced to shew through the skin, its presence could be^clearly 
detected by the tiny pit-like depressions which so often occur over 
it. I cannot hold out much hope for a good market for Cape apples 
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unless, first and foremost, the black spot fimgiis ])C'. |L>'()t rid of, and 
then that firmer and crispen' varieties be grown.” 

Penns. — ''rhesc were almost, if not (juik'., a,s nnnu'-rous as th(^ 
apples, and for dessert pears 1 think tiuaa'. should l)t‘, a giH^at future^, 
at the Cape and a gi'cad. market in hlngla-nd. d'he specinuuis slu^-wn 
were 1 ‘emarkable for cloUinness of skin, tendenu^ss of fh^sh, aanl 
alL)sc 3 nce of all defects. The size of the individual fniiis left nothing 
to be desired. The report tlien sugge^sted the twelve*- most suita,})lo 
varieties. It suggested also that the variety Chauniout(3l, new to 
the Cape, but probably very suitable, should be tried.” 

Plums , — “ The report suggested the crossing of the Jaipanese 
pluin with some Eiaglish cooking varieties, the Japanese plum being 
the fruit-bearing plant : this is to give a little acidity, the South 
African-grown plums being accused of tlie lack of flavour.” 

Peaches , — “ A great deal is required before we can call the 
Cape peaches a success, if indeed, they can ever be so, as quicker 
transit is needed for such a perishable fruit. At present the fruits 
are of a very bad colour, woolly and of little flavour.” 

Grapes , — ‘‘ Those sent to the show had most of them travelled 
well and were much appreciated, and would command a fair price 
in the market, but they would make double inoney if the btvrries 
had been thinned so as to let the light and air round them. It 
ought to pay any one to grow Muscat of Alexandria, and Madres- 
field Court under glass, so as to catch the London season wlien all 
Home-growm grapes are over, and the new ones not yet in.” 

Melons . — ''Melons are chiefly objected to on account of 
their magnitude. The English market wants small melons.” 

Dried Fruits , — " I cannot think dried apricots are ever going 
to make a market. They seem to lose all flavour in the double 
process of drying and then stewing again. Peaches are also 
adversely criticised, but the dried plums wore excelhmt. Ikmgh 
skins, but that is a necessityJf they are to dry well and retain their 
flavour, as these distinctly had. In my opinion, they were (piito 
equal to the best Calfornian plums.” 

Sultanas were also' praised : " they cleaner than the 

ordinary Sultanas, and had it not been for the strings attached to 
almost every sultana, they would have been preferred to the sultanas 
from the Eastern Mediterranean. I cannot say any good word for 
currants. They were flavourless and full of pips.” 

Bottled Fruit , — "Bottled apricots were very fine. I doubt 
whether it can be possible for the Cape, with its dear labour, to 
compete in such things with Spain and Portugual with their labour 
at half the cost.” 

After reading these extracts, Mr, Fuller concluded by hoping 
that the deliberations of the Congress would be to the advantage of 
the country in general and the individual farmers in particular. 
Certain fruits grown in this country bore comparison with the best 
grown in any part of the world, and he hoped that the deliberations 
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of the Congress would tend to remove certain defects noticeable in 
the exhibits at the late London show, and that at tlie next show 
they would have better results. 

The President’s Address. 

The Hon. C. AV. H. Kohler, as President of the 

Western Province Board of Horticulture, then delivered the 
President’s address in which he gave a review of the more 
important w’Ork that had been done by * the Horticultural Board 
since it became a‘ recognised institution, in the course of which he 
said : It is now 12 years since you first met as a Congress 
representing different districts, in order to discuss matters, and 
pass resolutions upon such subjects as you wished to bring to the 
notice of the Government. I have very little doubt, when the 
general body of viticulturists and fruit growers have passed in 
review before them, wliat your executive the Board of Horticulture 
has recommended, initiated, and carried out, they will readily 
admit that the formation of a Board was a step in the right 
direction, and that it has succeeded in doing a grc'.at deal towards 
helping along their great industry. Fruit and vine growing in the 
Cape Colony is a great industry. AVhen we come to consider tiiat 
in the Province represented by your Board 87,000 ]!)ersons are 
practically wliolly dependent upon it, whilst 850,000 are partially 
so, we must claim that it is one of the most important of our 
industries, and should be possessed of some special organisation by 
means of which it can bring its wants to the notice of the 
Government and Parliament of the country. We are, however, 
given to understand that there is some strong movement on foot to 
deprive you of the means you have hitherto possessed of reaching in 
as direct a manner as possible . the Department that was really 
formed for the benefit of the farmer, and which is ke])t going at 
consideral)le cost to tlie country, in order that [the administrative 
blunders of past years should be minimised, by reason of as direct 
a knowledge as possible of the wants of those engaged in agriculture. 
Yet you are asked to tlirow yourselves into the arms of what we 
may very well call a very estimable body of gentlemen, who liave 
for a number of years been qualifying to represent your direct 
interests by running the agricultural shows of the country, partly, 
I admit, out of a feeling of kindly sympathy f()r the farmer, but 
certainly in a number of cases with a view to number one, and an 
eye to increased trade to the local storekeeper, for which business 
acumen all success to them say we ; may their trade prosper and 
increase. Still, that does not give them special aptitude to 
manage and coiatrol the farming interests of the Colony. Although 

The Agbictjltuiul Uhion, . , 

maybe a very excellent institution in its way, when we see for 
example, Port Elizabeth represented by Messrs. Loubser, Guthrie, 
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Daverin, and D. M. Brown — all gentlemen of great uierciantile 
experience, and for whoBC knowledge, when it comes to a question 
of hardware or soft goods, we have the profound(‘.st respect — \suroly 
we are hardly to be blamed when wc feel that in maitters 
concerning our daily business wo prefer to be in touch with tln^ 
Agricultural Department ourselves. To shew how closcdy we havt^ 
been of late, it is only necessary to pass in re, view tlu^ work 
accomplished during the past decade. When your lk)ard lirst took 
office in 1895, there was considerable dissatisfaction as to the way in 
which the department was issuing American vine cuttings. TIk' 
Board recommended Vine Distribution Boards for eaeJi district 
consisting of two local farmers and the Civil Commissioner ; tin? 
recommendation was carried out, and no further complaints wert^ 
heard. These Boards have now, however, outlived their usefulness, 
and as there is practically nothing for them to do T tliink the time 
has arrived when this Congress should advise the Government to 
abolish them. Sufficient interest was not being taken in tire 
reconstruction of the vineyards and the grafting of American 
vines, many farmers refusing to believe that their vineyards could 
be safely and permanently re-established by tliis mc 3 ans. The 
Board recommended, and assisted to establish co-operative nurseries, 
and induced the Government to give grants in aid. Upon the 
recommendation of the Board, and under its direct supervision, a 
certain sum of money was distributed in prizes for several years for 
the best orchards, vineyards, and nurseries of grafted vines. About 
the same time as that 


Dreadful ScoubctE, 


the phylloxera, was destroying the vineyards, the orang(^ trees 
of the Colony commenced to suffer to a considerable extent from 
red scale, and the unfortunate farmer, who had seen his vines 
dying by the thousand, now saw the last few pounds of income, 
which he had derived from his orange trees, being filclied from him 
by this dreadful little insect pest. The Government by now were 
seeing the nsefulness of the Board, and placed a small sum of 
money (£250) at its disposal. With this amount and the aid of 
that excellent joractical expert (the entomologist) the Board 
ppchased a Gassing plant, and gave a number of demonstrations in 
different parts of the Colony, and soon proved to the farmers tliat 
it was possible, by the aid of tents and chemicals, to successfully 
combat red scale ■; further, the Board gave grants to what were 
called .Gassing Clubs— I do not mean debating societies, but 
associations of farmers who were prepared to co-operate in tlie 
matter of procuring and working an outfit for their mutual benefit. 
With this aid a number of clubs were started in both the Eastern and 
Western Province. Some of the ■ 
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Useful Measures 

recommended by the Board, and carried out by the Government 
were : The inspection of imported fruit, prohibition of importation, 
of seedling stocks, with a view to preventing the importation of 
some dreaded pests, the utilisation of the boys at the * Porter 
Eeformatory for grafting vines, improvement of The Agricultural 
Journal, and increased duty on imported spirits in order to level 
up to the difference brought about by the introduction of the Cape 
Colony Excise. The Board issued a spraying calendar, which has 
had a wide circulation and has proved most useful to all fruit- 
growers. Took in hand the organisation of the annual wine show. 
Drew up a list of fruit trees that had proved to be unsuitable for 
certain districts of the Western Province. Imported netting for 
protection of trees from the fruit-fly and birds. Purchased and 
distributed certain fanning publications to the different associations. 
Held an inquiry into the suitability of certain stocks for the 
grafting of citrus fruits. Appointed a committee to inquire into 
the question of experimental stations suitable for the requirements 
of the Western Prouince. Also an inquiry into the alleged failure 
of vines grafted on certain American stocks, and a committee to 
inquire into the wine and brandy industry. At the invitation of 
the Government, in conjunction with the Western Province 
Agricultural Society this Board appointed a joint committee to 
inquire into the improvement of the methods of disposing of 
agricultural produce. In all three inquiries very valuable informa- 
tion was elicited, and in many instances the recommendations of 
these committees were carried out by the Government. 

Important Eesolutions. 

In order that some of the important resolutions adopted and 
not yet carried out may not altogether })e relegated to the dim vista 
of the forg'otten past, and for your guidance at this Congress, I 
bring to your notice a few that might with advanta-ge once more 
be pushed forward. A union, on tlie co-operative principle, of fruit- 
growers for the purpose of purchasing all material, I notice 
Btellenbosch has started to, wmrk in this direction ; might we no 
with advantage make this the keystone, of a great edifice? 
Government was asked to appoint an agent in London for th.e 
purchase of manures at low rates. We also asked Government to 
publish in the Agricultural Journal prices for feeding stuffs and 
artificial manures in the leading markets of South Africa, London, 
and New York. Eecoinmended a bonus on all wines exported over- 
sea. Eecommended cheap wine licences. Becommended an 
Adulteration Act. Eecommended that a bonus be given to young 
wine farmers who are prepared to go to foreign countries to study 
wine-farming, provided that they undertake upon tlieii: return to 
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lecture to and instruct their fellow wine-farmers. In as few words 
as possible I have endeavoured to sketch the more important doings 
of the past. It would have been quite impossible in the limited 
time at my disposal to have gone into minor matters and so perhaps 
you may consider this resume not as complete as it should be, it 
should, liowever, serve to furnish a fair indication of 

Tim BoARiys Utility. 

Not the least matter for congratulation is the fact that during 
the last session the Nurseries Inspection Bill, which you have not 
grown weary of bringing forward year after year, at last 
became law and one source of the dissemination and s[)read of 
insect pests has been done away with. Hince you last met, 
co-operation has been more in the air than ever, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that the people have so eagerly agreed to bind 
themselves together in the endeavour to im])rove the product of tlui 
country. Many of you in this room have joined one oi* other of 
these co-operative organisations, and whilst we are all prepared to 
heartily congratulate the Secretary for Agricultui'e and the 
Director of Co-operation on the success attained in tlie formation 
of these societies, still, I trust we may be allowed to say tliat we 
hope that this will not be looked upon as the- be-all and end-all of 
the movement as far as they are concerned. It is not the number 
of the societies that the country is eagerly watching to-day, but 
rather their successful wnrking ; upon that everything depends. 
Failure will throw us back a generation, whilst if those already 
formed are properly supervised, and wisely managed, and so 
become a commercial success, hundreds will follow where they are 
now to be counted by tens. 

ExroKT OP Fruit. 

Although it is gratifying to note that the tonnage of fruit 
exported this season (1,018 tons) is more than doubki that of last 
(462 tons), we are bound to admit the export of fruit is not making 
the headway that many of us expected it would have done by now. 
and it might be of some little benefit to the industry if we candidly 
and openly discussed the reasons for this. I well remember the 
late Mr. Bhodes telling me that the Bhodes Fruit Farms were not 
going to engage in local trade, but would ship all their fruit to 
England, so when one notices the retmuis for the past season and 
notes that the whole of the Bhodes Fruit Farms together only 
shipped as much as a single grower (Mr. H. 0. Arton), it leads us 
to think Mr. Ehodes’s policy has been departed from, and we 
naturally inquire why ? Has the shipment of fruit to Europe 
proved a failure, and, if so, why ? You will no doubt all agree 
that the carriage and transport of fruit oversea, although a failure 
in the early years of the fruit export trade, can now with 
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truth be called a success. We have proved beyond a doubt that 
South African fruit can be landed in Europe in the best of 
conditions ; it is admitted our local markets are only too often 
glutted to such an extent as to cause the grower heavy loss on his 
consignments, so that one may conclude that there is a large 
amount of fruit awaiting a market. Undoubtedly a great number 
of fruit trees have been planted of late years, many of which are 
now coming into fair bearing, and each year the crop of pears will 
be very much larger. 

The Fault 

then is not a want of enterprise at this end, in the growing of the 
fruit or in the methods of packing and sliipment, but rather points 
to the conclusion that the export has not proved remunerative. 
The reports from England from private sources speak most liighly 
of the cpiality and condition of our fruit, whilst ud fortunately most 
of those who have shipped in bulk complain of heavy losses. One 
does hear of consignments of peaches being sold at Is. per peach, 
but then again one hears of large consignments of fruit being sold 
at 3s. per case, and even less. It does seem stra,nge that the paltry 
amount of fruit now shipped from here should be said to flood the 
English market at times. We are also told that rings of buyers 
are formed. If either of these statements are facts, then surely the 
solution of the difficulty lies partly in one of the recommendations 
I have previously mentioned as having been made by tlie Board of 
Horticulture to the Government, and that is the appointment of an 
agent on the other side to supervise the sale, etc., of Colonial fruit 
and other produce. It would also appear to be necessary to have 
cold storage, so that fruit could be stored upon arrival, and only 
sold as required, and not put upon the open market to he merely 
sold by auction to the highest biddc]’. It is well-known what 
occurs upon our own market, wliere a number of dealers will 
depute one man to buy for the lot. Only too often he buys at his 
own price — as a consequence there is no legitimate competition. 
Such a state of affairs on the other side can only be combatted by 
the means I have suggested ; at any rate we might with 
advantage discuss the question as to how the situation should be 
met. 

Wine and Brandy. 

Whilst there is this slight cloud upon the horizon of the fruit 
industry, it is gratifying to be able to say that whereas last season 
the prospects of the vine-grower were none too rosy, a poor 
harvest and low prices having brought many into debt, this year, 
thanks to the continuance of the advances to agricultural distillers 
upon their brandy and a near prospect of a market in the 
Transvaal Colony for the same, as well as the heavier sales of 
grapes in the large towns, prices have advanced considerably, and 
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although the crop of -wine and brandy has not come up to the 
expectation formed at the beginning of the season, still on the 
whole it is slightly better than last year. One still occasionally 
hears croakers questioning the wisdom of the Government in 
making advances to agricultural distillers, and so it might be just 
as well to review the position : In 1.904 Parliament voted a sum 
of .4100,000 ; in 1905 Parliament voted a sum of .450,000, and of 
this sum of 4150,000 ■ during the tw^o years 1904 and 1905 there 
has been advanced to distillers 486,849, on fustage ,411,880, 
expenses raising loan, etc., .45,905 ; in all, ,4103,634. Add to this 
cost of collection, 421,766 (which includes the collection of the 
Excise on both the items not being obtainable separately) ; total 
expenditure, 4125,400. Revenue collected on Colonial spirits, 
only 4456,402 ; net profit to the Colony, 4331,002. Of the 
amount advanced there is still available a cash amount of ,446,31)3. 
The Government holds 785,437 gallons of brandy, the selling price 
of which is to-day about 2s. 8d. per gallon, say, .4104,724. 
Fustage, less depreciation, .410,252 ; total, ,4114,976 ; against an 
advance of ,497,729 ; which leaves a balance to the good of 
417,202. I am prepared to admit this is not much of a margin, 
nor a transaction that would be considered sound by any banking 
institution, but taking into account all the circumstances, the 
position is 

Fairly Satisfactory. 

We must not forget that, owing to the depression, less brandy 
than usual has been consumed during the past tw^'o years, to say 
nothing of the new’ districts that have been closed by the 
Licensing Courts for the sale of liquor to natives during the same 
period, and thus the surplus in the hands of the Government is 
larger than it W’ould otherwise be. But if that surplus were sent 
out of South Africa, and dumped for what it would fetch, or tlic 
Government had the bungs drawn from the vats, they had made 
advances on, and allowed the contents to run into the sea, they 
will still have made for the country a considerable item of revenue, 
no less a sum than 4331,000, which is quite as much as is 
contributed by the diamond industry. Whilst this considerable 
item of revenue has accrued to the State, the struggling wine 
farmer has benefited, for whereas, before the imposition of the 
Excise, brandy stood at 413 per leaguer, it is now saleable at 417, 
and wine has advanced proportionately. Gentlemen, . . . t, \ e an 
exceedingly interesting agenda before you, and are no doubt 
anxious to get to work. I will, therefore, not detain you any 
longer, except to say how cordially we welcome our friends and 
fellow-farmers, the members of the Eastern Province Associations. 
This is the third occasion upon wdiich they have shewn tlieir good 
fellowship, and hearty co-op6i*ation by attending the Western 
Congress, Such action must tend to the general good of our 
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industry, and serve to still further add to that smooth and 
hannonious working together of the Eastern and Western Boards, 
which has so distinguished the past relationship. I cannot omit 
to say that we are greatly indebted to the Cxovernmeiit for the 
consideration which our representations have always met with at 
their hands, and for the evident desire they have shewn to push 
forward the agricultural industries of the Cape Colony. May 
prosperity to your industry, great good to your country, and 
consequently hajjpiness to you all, result from your deliberations at 
this Congress. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Lategan, a small committee was 
appointed to bring up a report, shewing how far the recommenda- 
tions made at last year’s Congress had been carried out, the 
committee consisting of Mr. J. Landrey, jun., and the mover. 

The Colonial Botanist. 

Mr. Leighton, on behalf of the Xing William’s Town 
Association, moved : That the appointment of a Colonial Botanist 
is a matter of urgent necessity. 

The motion was negatived, it being considered that a botanist 
would be useless to fruit-growers. 

Fungoid Diseases. 

Mr. Malleson, on behalf of the Western Province Agricultural 
Society, said it was of the utmost importance to the fruit-growing 
industry that action be taken to secure the services of a mycologist 
to study the fungoid diseases, now rapidly increasing in Cape 
Colony ; and that, in making the appointment, preference be given 
to a scientist capable of investigating all diseases of plant life. The 
mover said he did not mean to cast the smallest reflection on Mr. 
Lounsbury, who had done his very best to help the farmers in 
dealing with insect pests, but he could not deal with everything. 
Instead of running to Government for everything, he suggested 
that the fruit-growers should subscribe money for the ’ purpose of 
investigating the various fungoid diseases, 

Mr. Leighton moved that the Congress re-affirm what it said 
last year on the subject. 

The President said that the Board of Horticulture had made 
representations on the subject to Government, and, while the 
Government was very sympathetic, it pointed out the difficulties 
the country laboured under at present in the way of finance. He 
thought it wise, however, to press the matter. 

Mr. Bulmer supported Mr, Malleson’s motion, but he saw 
difficulties in the way from a financial point of view. 

Mr. Hutcheon (Director of Agriculture) suggested whether 
it would not be better that they should have a conibined research 
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laboratory for the whole of South Africa. (Applause.) It would 
be able to deal with this and other matters. The subject under 
debate had already been taken up, but nothing very definite had 
been decided, thus shewing that we required men of unusual 
ability to solve the question. It was practically impossible at the 
present time for any single Colony to have qualified experts in every 
branch. 

Mr. Heatlie supported Mr. Hutcheon’s suggestion, He 
proposed that the Government be asked to try and arrange with, tlie 
other Governments of South Africa for the establishment of a 
laboratory to examine fungoid and other diseases in plant life. 

Amotion in terms of Mr. Hutcheon’s suggestion was carried. 

Imported Fruit. 

Mr. Malleson drew attention to the large quantities of 
Canadian and Australian fruit being sold in Colonial markets. At 
the present time it hardly paid to cold store Cape fruit, on account 
of the large quantities imported from other countries. 

Mr. Buhner said they were trying to establish a market in 
America for Cape fruit, and yet at the same time they were trying 
to prevent American fruit coining into the Colony. They should 
limit- the ports of entry so as to ensure getting only clean fruit in 
the Colony. People in the Colony did not yet look upon fruit as a 
necessary article of diet. The fruit-growers would not be doing 
themselves any good by putting a duty on imported fruit. 

Mr. Micklem was opposed to placing a duty on apples. For 
one thing such a duty would damage the shops which sold Cape 
fruit in the summer, but which in the winter had to depend for a 
livelihood upon the sale of imported fruit. Thus a duty on 
imported fruit would damage the Colonial fruit, as it was very 
probable that the imposition of a duty on imported fruit would 
lead to the closing up of the fruit shops, and thus damage the sale 
of Colonial fruit. 

Mr. Meyers said the fruit-growers were looking to tin', 
American market as much as to the Euroj)ean market, and in the 
face of that it would be a very serious thing to have an import duty 
on fruit. 

Mr. Lategan said that by means of cool chambers the Cape 
growers should be able to supply the local market with fruit all the 
season through. He did not think the Cape would ever be able to 
establish a market in America. He moved that Government be 
asked to place a duty on imported fruit. 

Mr. Bulmer, as an amendment, moved that the time was not 
ripe for a duty on imported fruit: 

Mr. J. L^drey, jun., moved, and Mr. Gillie seconded, that the 
Congress affirm the resolution passed at the Oudtshoorn 'Congress 
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in favour of a duty on fresh fruit, preference to be given to Canada 
and other British colonies. 

Mr. Buhner thereupon proposed that the Oudtshoorn resolu- 
tion be rescinded. 

, Mr. Lategan withdrew his motion. 

The President said the Oudtshoorn resolution liad already been 
sent to the Government. 

Mr. Buhner moved that Congress was not in favour of au 
import duty on fresh fruit. 

This ■was lost, and the Oudtshoorn resolution was re-affirmed. 

Ports of Entry. 

Mr. Buhner moved that the number of ports of entry for 
imported fruit be limited to three. 

Mr. Lounsbury explained that there were at present only four 
ports of entry into the Colony, and he did not think Mossel Bay 
should be closed. 

Mr. Gribble inquired would it not be necessary to make 
Kimberley a port of entry for fruit entering the Colon}' from the 
north y 

Mr. Lounsbury said the matter of fruit was receiving attention 
and it w'ould not be wise to discuss the matter. 

The matter then dropped. 

Peach Ely. • 

Mr. Ella asked whether it had been brought to the notice of 
the fruit experts that the peach fly remains in the ground for one 
season or more in the form of an egg. 

Mr. Lounsbury replied that there had been a recrudescence of 
the peach fly in many of the districts of the Colony. 

The Codlin Moth. 

Mr. Goulden, referred to the spread of the codlin moth, and 
moved, seconded by Mr. Leighton, that representations be made to the 
Government as to the necessity for proclaiming the Aliwal North 
district as a clean area, while placing the town itself in quarantine. 

Mr. Lounsbury did not know how the Eastern Province people 
could imagine That they could quarantine a town to prevent fruit 
being sent from that town to the surrounding districts; it was 
utterly impossible, for they could not'have a policeman at every road. 
They had arranged with the railways to refuse to send consign- 
ments to clean areas in the Eastern Province and they had notified 
the Magistrates to be on the look out. In the case of Aliwal North 
they had investigated the matter referred to by Mr. Leighton. 
They came to a very different conclusion to that arrived at by 
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Mr. Leighton, namely that it was not introduced that year, hut in 
all probability at least two years before. It was extremely doubtful 
that the codlin moth came from the Western Province. The 
Midlands had been longer infected than the West, llie Depiirt- 
ment had to have its regulations practicable and districts had to 1)(^ 
made units of administration, and Aliwal Nortli was no ('.xc(vption. 
It was exempted from the protected areas when the pest was 
discovered. They certainly could not] prevent people, in ignoranct^ 
or otherwise, taking fruit from the town to their farms, but it was 
a thing that was unlikely to occur. The codlin moth was far more 
largely distributed over the Colony than fruit growers realised. It 
was at Eiversdale, Darling, Beaufort West and other centres all 
over the Colony. He was not sure that King William’s Town wtis 
exempt — it was at Queenstown, but there was' very little of it tliere. 

The motion was then withdrawn, 

Mr. Barry proposed that the quarantine bo removed altogctlua* 
from the Eastern Province. 

Mr. Goulden moved that Mr. Lounsbury be supported in his 
endeavours to keep the codlin moth out of the Eastern Province. 
The mover remarked that he fully realised the difliculties that tlio 
Agricultural Department had to contend with in the matter. 

Mr. Goulden’s motion was agreed to, 

Mr. Lounsbury said the codlin moth was not in tlie Midlands 
nor was it at Cathcart, East London or Komgha, but what was 
there was the fruit fly which attacked all the apples in many of the 
orchards and also, attacked many of the pears. It was something 
terrible this year. 

The Congress then adjourned for lunch. 

Luncheon at the Yoek Eoom. 


At the invitation of the Western Province Agricultural Society, 
the delegates were entertained at luncheon at the York Eoorn of 
the Theatre Eestaurant. Mr. P. Eyan, in the absence of Mr. Barry, 
the President of the society, occupied the chair, and among thoscr 
present were the Secretary for Agriculture and the Mayor of Capo 
Town. Full justice having been done to a capital meal, a brief toast 
list was gone through. 

Mr. Eyan, in proposing the health of the visitors— to whicli 
was coupled the names of Mr. Fuller and the Mayor— emphasised 
the point that the permanent interests of South Africa depended 
upon its agricultural resources. 

^ The Secretary for Agriculture, in his reply, said he did not 
think the country^ had sufficiently recognised the merits of the 
departmental officials, who had fostered the Colony’s agricultural 
interests. He had been accused of being one who' represented a 
capita istic Ministry. That might be so, but he had not very much 
capital ]ust now. (Laughter.) He agreed with the chairman that 
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when niining areas were worked out, the people would depend on 
agriculture, and he thought that the country would claim that a 
certain portion of the earnings of the mine must be ear-marked for 
the benefit of agriculture. (Applause.) 

The Mayor also replied, welcoming the delegates to Cape 
Town. 

Mr. Kohler said they must congratulate Mr. Fuller on the 
improvement that had been brought about in the Agricultural 
Department since his advent to office. He referred to Mr, 
Hutcheon’s services on behalf of Agriculture and the interest Mr, 
Eyan had taken in the same matter. (Applause.) As far as the 
Agricultural Societies were concerned they had done most excellent 
work, *ind although they were not prepared to amalgamate with the 
Agricultiii*ai Union they felt that Agricultural Societies had done a 
great deal of good to the country. (Applause.) In conclusion he 
proposed the health of Mr. Eyan and thanked him for the way in 
which the Western Province Agricultural Society had entertained 
the delegates. 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

Mr, Eyan, in reply, regretted the inability of Mr. Barry to 
occupy the chair. 

Mr. Kohler, in proposing the health of the delegates from the 
Eastern Province, said they in the West appreciated sincerely the 
fact that they had amongst them so many men from the East who 
had sacrificed their time to attend the Conference. (Applause.) The 
Western growers heartily congratulated the Eastern gro’wers on the 
progress they had made in fruit growing and hoped that their 
industry would continue to grow. 

Messrs, (jroulden and Leighton replied. 

The health of Dr. Hutcheon having been drunk with musical 
honours the proceedings closed with God Save the King.” 

AFTEENOON SESSION. 

Prize Money at Shows. 

The Hon. H. J. Dempers, M.L.C,, moved:* That the 
Government be respectfully requested to reconsider its decision in 
granting only 3-lOths of the prize money awarded at agricultural 
shows, and that the usual 5-8ths contribution be given. 

The President proposed that Government be requested to make 
the usual 5-8ths contribution, provided that in the case of new 
shows application be. made before the Estimates were framed. 

The latter motion was carried. 

Mr. Bulmer, on behalf of the Paarl Farmers’ Association, 
moved : That the whole of the prize-money and expenses connected 
with the annual wine-shows held by the Board of Horticulture be 
defrayed by Government. 

6 
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Mr. Gillie said he wouid second the motion, if the mover 
wonld make it applicable to dried fruit and raisin shows. : V 

Mr. Landrey-, Jun., was opposed to CTOvernment being asked' 
to do so much for the wine-shows, and urged tlie necessity of 
farmers cultivating the principle of self-help instead of running to 
the Government for everything. 

Mr. Gribble said that witli regard to the bolstering up or 
supporting of the wine industry the same thing was being done 
with regard to the sheep industry. For instance, sheep dip w^as 
carried free, and ,£60,000 a year was spent in eradicating scab. 
The wine show was open to the whole Colony. The last wine show 
cost them £287 and he maintained that the State should incur the' 
whole of the expense. 

Mr. Murray pointed out that agricultural shows were more 
largely attended than wine shows, the latter appealing only to a 
small class. 

Mr. Hards remarked that if wine shows were attended only by 
experts and exporters it was unfair to ask Government to give the 
whole of the prize money. In the Eastern Province they fought 
their own battles and did not worry the Government so much as 
they did in the Western Province, where he tliought they asked 
Government to do too much for them. 

Mr. Micklem said nine-tenths of the producers of the Western 
Province were wine-growers, . and as the Government was 
supporting all sorts of things he thought it was a very small matter 
to ask Government to help the wdne shows. 

The President remarked that unless Government gave some 
help, the wine show would fall to the ground and a great blow would 
be dealt to the wine industry. 

Mr. Landrey, senr., pointed out that the winegrowing industry 
was an old one. Surely there are wealthy wine-growTus who could 
put their hands in their pockets for the purpose of these sliow^s. 

Mr. J. du Toit said that, seeing the large sum that was paid 
by the brandy producer in Excise the sum of £800 asked for from 
the Government was a paltry one. 

The motion was supported further by Mr. Buhner and Mr. 
Barry, the latter observing that the Association was one of fruit and 
wine producers. 

Mr. Heatlie said that owing to phylloxera the vineyards had 
to be reconstituted at great expense and it was necessary that 
viticulturists should receive all encouragement. It was not too 
much to ask for the whole grant. 

The President suggested that the motion should apply to only 
one wine show and the vote should not exceed £800. With regard 
to stock shows there was, not one, but dozens of shows, while there 
was only one wine show and it was open ; to ■ the whole of the 
country. * • • • — 

Mr. Malleson, as a Colonist, considered the wine industry was 
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a very important one and they should help any industry that was 
going to bring money into the Colony, and the wine industry was 
undoubtedly one of these. They should look at the question not as 
Western or Eastern Province men, or as sheep or wine farmers, 
but as Colonists. 

Messrs. Goulden and Ella supported the motion, the latter 
remarking that the Eastern Province should support the Western 
Province in this matter. 

The motion as altered by the President was carried, only three 
delegates voting in the minority. 

Free Postage. 

Mr. Buhner moved that all communications from Farmers’ 
Associations sent to any Government Department, to members, or 
to kindred associations ; also monthly circulars to members and 
agricultural literature distributed by the associations in their 
districts shall pass through the post free, and be marked ‘‘ on 
service,” and franked by the secretary. 

Mr. MacDermott drew attention to the fact that letters 
addressed to Government Departments were carried free if 
endorsed “ O.H.M.S. ” 

Mr. Landrey saw many difficulties in the way of carrying out 
the proposal, and moved the omission of all the words from to 
members ” down to districts.” 

Mr. Leighton seconded. 

Mr. Le Eoux said they already had so many facilities for 
sending letters at a cheap rate that it was beneath their dignity to 
ask for such a concession. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gribble said that he had sent nearly two hundred letters 
to Government officials and never once was he told that stamps 
were unnecessary. In supporting the motion he mentioned that in 
the United States agricultural bulletins to the number of five 
millions -were sent post free. It must be remembered that the 
Societies were not working for their own individual interests but 
for those of their districts and the Colony at large. 

Mr. Murray said that if the proposal were carried into force 
the Societies could send out a thousand circulars wliere now they 
sent out only a hundred. 

Mr. Ella hoped that advertisements would be excluded from 
the scope of the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

Investigations and Competitions. 

Mr. Bulmer, on behalf of the Paarl Association, moved : 
That grants on the.£* for -JE principle be given for investigations 
undertaken .by the associations and towards the expenses of 
competitions held under their auspices, provided that such 
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investigations and competitions receive the approval of Govern- 
ment. The mover mentioned that in the Paarl district they had 'a 
50 guinea trophy for the best kept orchard in the district and the 
expense of holding that competition fell on the Paarl Association. 
The competition did a lot of good and Government would help 
materially by making a grant towards tlie expense. 

Mr. Heatlie seconded. 

Mr. Hards proposed as an amendment that the words ‘' and 
towards the expenses of competitions ” be omitted. 

Mr. Malleson supported the amendment, as did also Mr. 
Heatlie and Mr. Landrey, sen. 

Mr. Micklem observed that many of the investigations held 
by the associations had been of great benefit to the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. Buhner accepted the amendment and the motion as 
amended was adopted. 

Books and Pekiodicals. 

Mr. Buhner, on behalf of the Paarl Association, moved : 
That grants on the £ for £ principle be given by Government to 
associations towards the purchase of books on agricultural subjects 
for their lending libraries, and for agricultural periodicals, etc., 
distributed gratis in their districts. 

Mr. Gribble stated that some of the books on agricultural 
subjects were very expensive, and many farmers were not in a 
position to buy them. 

Mr. Dempers seconded the motion, which was opposed by Mr. 
Hards. 

The President remarked that seeing that Government w^as 
contributing on the £ for £ principle to satisfy the desires of the 
novel -reading public, they might very well ask the Government to 
help farmers in the way suggested by the motion. 

Mr. Goulden proposed that the grant do not exceed T 5 for 
each association. 

The motion was carried, with the proviso that the books be 
approved by the association’s committee. 

Secbetaeiks’ Salabies. 

Mr. Bulmer, on behalf of the Paarl Association, moved : 
" That the attention of the , Government be called to the 
increasingly good work being done by Parmers’ Associations, and 
the difficulty of giving their secretaries adequate salaries, owing to 
the fact that by increasing their subscriptions they would be liable 
to decrease their membership, their object being to induce as many 
farmers as possible to work together for the common good; and 
that assistance by Government towards the payment of secretaries’ 
salaries would enable such associations to largely increase their 
usefulness and good work.’^ 
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Mr. Landrey, jnn., opposed the motion. He was amazed to 
find that out of the seven resolutions submitted by the Paarl 
Association, five of them were of a begging nature — (applause) — so 
that instead of being a gathering of independent farmers they were 
a begging community. (Applause.) 

Mr. Havers remarked that the more they could pay their 
secretaries the more good work could be done. 

The President said the only way they could run a society was 
by having a good secretary, and the great difficulty .was to get a 
good secretary unless payment was made him. The work of the 
association was increasing to such an extent that it was only fair 
that the secretaries should receive payment for their services. 

Mr. Wilmot endorsed the view expressed by the president. 
Farmers contributed largely to the revenue of the country, and 
they were asking for a little in return. 

Mr. Malleson observed that some of the farmers seemed to 
think that Grovernment existed simplv for the purpose of paving 
out money. 

Mr. Heatlie thought there should be some safeguard 
regarding the associations which were to be helped in this 
manner. 

Mr. Gillie said the Paarl Association was doing good to the 
country, and its investigations regarding vines was an eye-opener 
to the whole Colony. 

The President said the resolution did not ask the Government 
for anything, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Meyers took exception to the view expressed by Mr, 
Landrey that secretaryships should be regarded as training grounds 
for young men. The success of an Association depended upon the 
ability of the secretary. 

The motion was defeated, eleven delegates voting against it. 

The Congress then adjourned until the following morning. 


SECOND DAY. 

The annual Conference of Fruit-Growers was continued on 
Thursday, May 24th, at the City Hall Buildings, under the 
presidency of the Hon. C. W. H. Kohler, M.L.C., the following 
delegates being present : Messrs. W. B. R. Goulden and M. Tindale 
(East London) Jas. Leighton (King William’s Town), John Landrey 
(Stutterheim), J. Landrey and F. W. Landrey (Cathcart), H. Ellk 
(Komgha), H, H. Hards (Grahamstown), D. van Heerden, B. 
J. Verster and P. W. Michau (Cradock), H. J. Dempers, M.L.C., 
and J. H, le Eoux (Oudtshoorn) , P. R. Malleson and L. Cloete 
(Western Province Agricultural Society), T. Micklem (Stellenbosch 
Agricultural Society), 0. C. M. Barry and A. C. Buller (Stellenbosch 
Fruit Growers’ Association), C. Heatlie and J. S.du Toit (Worcester 
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Agricultural Society), ,C. Wilmot'and W. H. Lategan (Constantia 
Fruit Growers’ Association); 'P. J. Gillie and S. W, doxibert 
(Wellington), and E. Buhner (Paarl). There were also present: 
The Hon. A. J.’Puller (Secretary 4‘ori Agriculture), Messrs. Hutcheon 
(Director of Agriculture), C. P. Loimsbury (Government 
Entomologist), F. D. MacDennott (Fditor of tlie Agrkmlkmil 
Journal), H. Cloete, M.L.A., P. Eyan, J. P. Hannon (C'o-opcrativc 
Expert) , Peter Davidson, Truter, and A. A. Perssci {Sccr(4ary). 

PmilSENTATION TO Mil. LOUNBBURY, 

The President said, he had a very pleasing duty to perform 
before the business of the day was proceeded with. They all 
.agreed that the work of Mr. Lounsbury, the Government 
Entomologist, had been of the greatest utility to the farmers of the 
country, and they all felt grateful to him. Besides being a scientific 
and a capable man, they had found Mr. Lounsbury a sympathetic 
man as well. He did not place himself on a pedestal above tlunn, 
but tried to help them on the right course, never liesitating to say 
when they were wrong. They trusted that he would long be spared 
toTive among them, and that the good feeling existing between the 
grower, and Mr. Lounsbury might long be maintained. On beliaJf 
of the Congress the President - then presented Mr. Lounsbury witli 
a set of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia ” and a fitted travelling case. 

Mr. Lounsbury, in acknowledging the presentation, observed 
that one of the speakers at the luncheon on the previous day stated 
that the ! officers of the Agricultural Department wcj’e not 
appreciated as they should be. In one respect, lie quite agreed 
with that opinion, but in another he did not. As regarded the 
department as a whole, it was true that a great deal of work was 
done which the farmers, as a whole, did not appreciate, because 
they did not know the officials and the difficulties under whicli tluyy 
laboured. As an individual, however, he liad no fault to find on 
this head. 

Horticultural and Agricultural Societies, 

Mr.:Leighton moved : That the Government be asked to assist 
horticultural societies on the same basis as agricultural societies.” 

: Ml*, Hards said it seemed to him the Government were doing 
a. lot forPhem already. and he was of opinion that the motion was 
going too far." ■ . . . 

i , The motion was negatived. ’ ; 

Adulteration op Beeds and Fertilisers. 

‘ The Hon. H. L Dempers, M.L.C., ‘on behalf of the Oudtshoorn 
Fruit Growers’ Association^ moved r '' That Government be requested 
to bring a : Bill before next session of Parliament to prevent the 
adulteration of seeds and fertilisers.’’ The mover said .during, the 
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last session of Parliament he moved in- this direction in the 
.Legislative Council, when the Colonial Secretary informed him that 
a 'Bill with that object would have been introduced, but for the 
pressure of public business. Up to the present, however, nothing 
had been done in the matter, although three years ago a Bill was 
drafted with the assistance of Mr. Evan and l)r. Nobbs. 

Mr. Kyan observed that there was a chance of the Bill being 
again postponed this session, because of the pressure of public work. 
Ten years ago the matter was first brought up and last year a bill 
was prepared and ready to be introduced, but on account of pressure 
of work it was not brought in. 

Mr. Hards strongly urged that G-overnment should give them 
the protection they desired. 

Mr. Le Eoux mentioned that he bought a quantity of lucerne 
seed, which he subsequently found was mixed with a large quantity 
of dodder. ' " 

The motion was agreed to, together with a rider by Mr. Buhner, 
that each association be requested to ask its .Parliamentary 
representative to help in the passage of the Bill. 

PiiAisE FOR Mr. Pillans. 

Mr. Goulden on behalf of the East London Association, 
moved : “ That it is imperative that a fruit expert be established in 
the Eastern Province ; his place of abode, or headquarters, to be 
approved of by the Eastern Province Horticultural Board.” 

Mr. Verster seconded. 

Mr. Hards paid a tribute to the excellent work done in tlie 
Eastern Province by Mr. Eustace Pillans ; but for Mr. Pillans they 
would have nothing like the number of fruit trees in the Eastern 
Province that they had to-day. Apple growung in his district had 
been entered into on a very large scale and in the course of two (3r 
three years they would be in a position to supply the whole of tlie 
Eastern Province and perhaps have a bit over to spare for Ca])e 
Town as well. (Hear ! hear !) They were (juite entitled to have 
somebody located in the Eastern Province who would advise them 
what to do. 

Mr. Barry said that the gentleman who supported the motion 
was yesterday very indignant at the Western Province delegates 
asking for assistance from Government for the wine grower. 

•Mr. Heatlie said if ' the fruit growers of the Eastern Province 
found it necessary to have someone to assist them then the’ motion 
should be Supported. ' (Applause.) 

Mr. Meyers suggested that Mr. Pillans should be transferred 
to the Eastern Province. > ' . , 

Mr. Buhner made a similar suggestion remarking that in the 
Western Province they did not now stand in so mtich need of thfe 
services of a fruit expert as they formerly did. 
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Mr. Murray said they appreciated the work done by Mr.Pillaiis 
in the Western Province, and they thought that, thanks to Mr, 
Pillans and their own efforts, they had arrived at the stage when they 
could spare Mr. Pillans's services. 

The motion was carried. 

The Irrigation Bill. 

Mr. Tindale withdrew the motion to discuss the Irrigatfon 
Bill, notice of which had been given by the East London Associa- 
tion. 

Locust Extermination. 

Mr. Tindale, on behalf of the East London Association, moved: 
“ That Grovernment be assisted in every \^ay in their efforts towards 
exterminating locusts.” The mover mentioned that for the past six 
years he had had his' crops eaten oft‘ by locusts. 

Mr. Goulden, who seconded the motion, said that for sev(ui 
years in succession he had had locusts, losing crop aftei* crop, 
and if the scourge kept on he would be absolutely rained. 

Mr. Buhner suggested that the different Associations in the 
locust areas should take combined action. 

Mr. Lounsbury said there was a chance to do a great deal in 
this matter and he had hoped that Government would have- 
endeavoured to do more than try to obtain the co-operation of 
other Colonies. The subject was to be discussed by the Inter- 
colonial Agricultural Union during the ensuing week and he was 
sure that all the South African Governments would be urged to do 
their best against this terrible pest. People in the West knew 
nothing about the ravages of locusts and he was very glad th,e\' 
didn’t. The Government did not see its way to undertake, 
operations which in Natal were proving so successful, and he feared 
that another season would go by without our doing so much, as the. 
Transvaal had done. The Government was offering arsenite of 
soda to those farmers who would take it, but many would not use 
it because they feared it would injure their stock and veld ; this 
fear was groundless. Government was also trying to trace tlie 
movements of the swarms, the police inquiring at the farms once a 
month and reporting to the Agricultural Department. This 
information would guide the department as to where it sliould 
concentrate its efforts. A proposal would be made at the 
Agricultural Union Conference to centralise these statistics and for 
reports to be sent out periodically shewing where the locusts were 
and what damage had been done. What they really wanted in 
this Colony was a large sum of money ‘with which to popularise 
locust destruction and try, at any rate, to save „ the crops. 

The motion was adopted, - ' , 
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Mi\ Goulden, who remarked that the only two things that 
locusts did not eat were tobacco and chicory, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mally, Mr. Lounsbury’s assistant. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Native Laboue. 

Mr. Goulden, on behalf of the East London Association, 
moved : “ That the difficulty of' obtaining reliable labourers would 

be minimised to some degree by inducing all labourers desiring 
employment to register themselves at certain centres.” The 
mover said it was very difficult to obtain . native labour, and very 
frequently it was of a poor quality. Farmers would be willing to 
pay a small sum towards labour bm:eaux. 

The motion was lost by a majority of one — the voting being 
seven to six. 

De. Hutcheon’s Services. 

Mr. Dempers, on behalf of the Oudtshoorn Association, 
moved: “ That this ‘Congress desires to impress on the Govern- 
ment the desirability of confirming the appointment of Dr. 
Hutcheon, C.V.S., as Director of Agriculture, he being a 
gentleman, who, during the 26 years of his public service, has 
gained the respect and confidence of the farming population 
throughout the Colony, and is eminently fitted by the vast 
experience he has accumulated for the important position.” The 
mover paid a high tribute to Dr. Hutcheon, remarking that during 
his 26 years’ residence in the Colony he had gained the confidence 
of every member of the farming industry. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lategan seconded the motion. 

Mr. Landrey, jun., said the feeling with which Mr. Hutcheon 
was regarded in the Eastern Province could be condensed into 
three words for they always spoke of him as ‘‘ Dear old Hutcheon.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Le Koux was glad to hear the last remark adding that 
Mr. Hutcheon was always willing to assist the farmers. 

The motion was unanimously adopted amid loud applause. 

Experimental StxVtion. 

Mr. Leighton, on behalf of the King William’s Town 
Association, moved : “ That the Government be approached with 

a. view to establishing an experimental station in the Eastern 
Province.” 

Mr. Heatlie seconded. 

Mr. Ella did not favour experimental plots. 

Mr. Havers said that in his district, if they wanted any advice 
or information, they went to the Ehodes Fruit Farms, where it 
was readily given them. 
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, Mr,. Tindale : I am very sorry we^ did not have Mr. iihodes in 
the Eastern Province. (Applause.) . ^ - 

The motion was carried. . 

American Htocks. 

Mr. Lategan, on bchall! of the (!onstantia Association, moved ; 

That for the guidance of viticulturists, this Congress is of o])inion 
that a standing Commission snoiild be appointed to watch and 
report, on the behaviour of the different American stocks now 
being used as graft bearers in the Colony.” Tlie mover said that 
with regard to the grafted vines they found that they had not tlic 
right sorts, and in the Paarl district they were uprooting the 
metallica vines and replacing them with amnion stock. 

Mr. Goulden seconded. ‘ : 

Mr. Cloete said that the Horticultural Board Commission on 
the subject of vines, of which he was a member, sent in. only a 
preliminary report, as there were no more funds with, whicli to 
continue the investigations. 

Mr. Heatlie supported the motion. 

Mr. Micklem suggested that the work could be doiu^, better l)y 
three or four local committees working in conjunction with the 
Fruit Growers’ Associations. 

Mr. Hards did not see the necessity of the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

Victoria Day. 

Mr. J. Landrey, jun., moved the following motion, of which 
his father had given notice on the previous day : “ To move the 

adjournment at noon on Thursday to enable the delegates to 
proceed in a body to pay respect to the statue of our muevh- 
wenerated King, being unable to do this to himself in person, and 
further by this action to convey our everlasting j:ecollcction of our 
dearly-beloved late Queen Victoria, who did so much to extend tlui 
Empire of which we are so justly proud.” 

The motion was adopted, and the members of the (Congress on 
the conclusion of the morning sitting adjourned to the foot of tlie 
King’s Statue,, opposite the City Hall. 

The Hon. C. W. H. Kohler, M.L.C., said that day was held in 
reverence by every British subject — ^not only throughout Canada 
and Australia, hut he now believed, in all parts of South Africa. 
(Applause.) They could well understand the feelings which had 
prompted Their Eastern Province friends in suggesting that that 
small demonstration should be made in front of the statue. They 
felt that in her whose memory they honoured that day they had 
had^, perhaps, one of the greatest Queens who had evey lived. 
i.She was not only :a gqod queen and a good mother,, but an example 
to every woman in the Empire. (Applause.) 
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Mr. J. Landrey, senr,, expressed gratification at the manner in 
which his idea had been carried out, by the gentlemen of the 
Western Province and he trusted that what had happened in the 
past would be forgotten. 

The Hon. Mr. Dempers, M.L.C., speaking in Hutch, agreed 
with every word uttered by Mr. Kohler. All he could say on 
behalf of the . Afrikanders was “ Long Live the King.” 

Three cheers were then given for His Majesty. God Save 
the King ” being also sung. 


AFTEENOON SITTING. 


Analysis of Soils. 

Mr. G. Wilmot moved : “ That for the guidance of fruit and 
vine growers, this Congress respectfully recommends to the Director 
of Agriculture the advisability of taking steps to have an analysis 
made of the soils in various vine and fruit-growing areas.” 

Mr. Malleson did not think it fair to ask Government to do 
the work for nothing. He proposed as an amendment- that 
Government be asked to make the analysis at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. Hutcheon was of opinion that some sort of systematic soil 
analysis was necessary. 

Mr. Landrey, junr., suggested that the word producer” be 
substituted for the words “ fruit and vine growers.” 

Mr. Le Eoux was of opinion that a grain farmer would 
benefit- by having analyses of his soil. The farmer had to study the 
nature of the different soils and farm accordingly. 

Hr. Hutcheon thought it was very necessary for the analyst 
himself to select the soils to be analysed. 

The President said that what they really required was not 
alone the bare analysis of the soil, because that did not convey 
anything to the lay mind, but what they wanted was to be informed 
wKat the soil lacked and what was the best kind of manure to be 
used for it. (Applause.) 

Mr. MacHermott pointed out that while analysis of soils is 
uecessary and exceedingly useful, it was a mistake to think that by 
a general analysis of the soil of a vast country like the Cape 
Colony, the farmers could be told that the nature of the soil was 
so and so, and therefore, they must get a certain manure to make 
up its deficiencies, In addition to manure, the farmers had to 
consider the questions of drainage, the lie of the land and the nature 
of the crops' to be raised. Mr. Juritz, the senior Government 
Analyist had carried out soil analyses in certain districts and had 
published a pamphlet on the subject. From this , he (Mr. 
MacHermott) gathered that the great deficiency in most of the 
coast soils was, lime, - : y g 
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The President mentioned tliat in the Draken stein Valley the 
growing of potatoes was once largely carried on, but now no onci 
grew potatoes there at a profit. The secret appeared to be that 
now there was something lacking in the soil ; and when faiiners- 
foimd out what it was that was wanting, the growing of potatoes 
w^oiild again become practicable in the Drakenstein. 

Mr. MacDermott pointed out that in such a case the faailt w^as 
obvious. The potato growlers had grown the same crop on the', 
same land continuously and ma.de no effort to replace the plant food 
taken out of tlie soil. 

Mr. Ella maintained that tlie ])epaj*tment’s charges for soil 
analyses were, too higli altogether. The analysis should be made at 
cost price. 

The motion was ad()])ted. 

Amalgamation of Societiks. 

The question of tlie amalgamation of Agricultural Hocieties 
and Farmers’ Associations was submitted by tli('. Western Province 
Board of Horticulture. 

Mr. Heatlie said the matter did not concern the Congress and 
moved that it be expunged from the agenda. 

Mr. Leighton intimated that the Eastern Province members 
did not wish to take part in the discussion of this matter. 

Mr. Buhner stated that he was instructed by his association to 
vote solidly against amalgamation. 

The President said that the Agricultural Department wrote to 
each association pointing out the desirability of some amalgamation 
between the different associations. They knew that there had 
been some movement on the part of the* Agricultui’al Union to 
absorb the Farmers’ Associations, and other societies such as those 
represented there that day. The Government made a qualifying 
remark in its letter to the effect that on account of the Fruit 
Growers’ Associations having lately come into being, perliaps it 
would be as well if they were not absorbed. Personally he did not 
see why the question should be shelved. They felt if ’th.ey were to 
be absorbed at all it should not be by a body like the Agricultural 
Union for that would be like the tail wagging the dog. If there must 
be amalgamation it must be an amalgamation entirely of Farmers’ 
Associations. 

Mr. Hutcheon said that as he had had something to do with 
the issuing of the circular in question it would be well for him to 
make an explanation. The Agricultural Department had no idea 
that the Fruit Growers’ Congress or any other body should be 
absorbed, but that there should be some central body which would 
voice the desires of the different farming interests throughout the 
Colony. The idea of the Government was that by means of 
amalgamation there should be combined action not only for the 
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Cape Colony, but for all the South African Colonies so that there 
should be something like united voice in the matter, instead of 
having several different bodies which might discuss exactly the same 
matters but arrive at entirely different conclusions. 

Mr. Malleson said the executive of the Farmers’ Association 
and the Agricultural Union felt that they were both doing the same 
work, and in certain cases were acting against one another when 
they really wanted to act together. Accordingly a meeting was 
held at Port Elizabeth to see if some means could not be formed of 
working together and it was decided to hold another meeting in 
Cape Town next week. The Fruit Growers’ Congress should 
work in harmony with these two bodies, and he was very sorry to 
see the President in his opening address attacking not only the 
Agricultural Union but some individual members of that body, 
while at the luncheon on the previous day the President again 
attacked the Union. 

Mr. Buhner thought that the last speaker had not grasped the 
point. He (Mr. Buhner) feared that the horticultural interests 
would be so small that they would not have the voice in the deliber- 
ations in the Union that they ought to have. 

Mr. Micklem said that the reason that Congress was being held 
was because the fruit growers had been unable to work with the 
Agricultural Society. The object of the Agricultural Society in his 
district was to have a show once a year, and after that the interests 
of the fruit-growers might go to the dogs. (Hear ! hear !) The 
Agricultural Shows were excellent things, and excellent things for 
the farmers, but the object of the Fruit-Growers’ Association was to 
get from each other the best information they could, so as to make 
their operations pay. Amalgamation would mean that the interests 
of the fruit-growers would be swamped. 

Mr. Hutcheon thought there was a good deal of misconception 
on the matter. Amalgamation did not mean that they should give up 
their own organization, and that they would be swamped, but really 
that they would extend their usefulness by becoming members of the 
larger association, which should work with associations in other 
Colonies. 

The President said that it they amalgamated they would 
probably be going back to the same position as the Agricultural 
Society, and simply send two delegates to the Agricultural Union 
Congress. ^ The fruit-growers would thus have a very small voice 
in the deliberations of the Union. Unless the fruit-growers were 
going to be admitted on an equal footing and be given one- 
third of the voting power they should not agree to amalgamation. 
Even then he was not certain that they would be in such a favour- 
able petition as they were to-day. 

The Hon. A. J. Fuller said the community of interests would 
be very well served by an amalgamation, but at the same time they 
would not lose their identity. The Agricultural Union was going 
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to be a big representative body,- and discuss the larger and broader 
questions, and the, Horticultural Board should be represented on. it. 
Hovernnient could not get elfective guidance unless ajll the fanning 
interests were combined. 

The President said that if there had been any honest desire on 
the part of the Union, the Fruit-growers’ Association would have bceii 
represented at the interview between the Union aiUd tluj h^arinei-s’ 
Association. He was not hostile to the Agricultural Union. 

Mr. Hards asserted that the majority of the agricultural societies 
were controlled by mercantile men. (Hear I hear !) 

Mr. Hutcheon observed that the Inter-Golonial Agricultural 
Union desired that one union should represent each Colony and it 
would be very awkward if it were otherwise. 

Mr. Goulden said East London was opposed to amalgamation. 

Mr. Landrey, Jnnr., thought that any suggestion from the 
Agricultural Department should as far as possible be fallen in with. 

Mr. Heatlie moved that the matter should be expunged IV^un 
the agenda on the ground that it was outside their province. 

The motion was carried. 

The Ostrich Flv. 

Mr. Dempers, on behalf of the Oudtshoorn Association, moved 
that Government be requested to take steps to eradicate the ostrich 

fly- . . 

The motion was ruled out of order. 

Imported Lucerne. ' 

Mr. Dempers moved, on behalf of the Oudtshoorn Association, 
that Government be requested to increase the duty on lucerne, so 
as to protect the Colonial product. 

Mr. Le Eoux complained of the high rates charged for the 
conveyance of lucerne by railway. 

Mr. Fuller did not think there was any necessity for tho motion, 
the Colonial farmer having ample protection so far as lucerne was 
concerned. The only point they might consider wa.s that tho 
military got their produce free of import duty but against that they 
had to pay higher railway rates for imported as against tho Colonial' 
product. ■ . 

Mr. Heatlie moved, as an amendment, that the matter be 
deferred to the next Congress, but the amendment was negatived, 
and the motion was carried by the casting vote of the president. 

Adulteration-. -OF' Wines. ., 

Mr. Micklem moved : That. Government be asked to press 
forward the Bills against the adulteration of wines, and brandies, 
fertilisers, jams, and chemicals used for agricultural purposes. 
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Mr. Fuller stated that Government had determined to bring 
forward both Bills this session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Sale of Light Wines. 

Mr. Gillie, on behalf of the Wellington Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, moved : That Government be asked to grant better facilities 
for the sale and protection of light Colonial wines. , , 

The President believed that it was not the intention of the 
Government to touch liquor legislation this session. 

On the motion of Mr. Goulden, the following resolution, adopted 
at the Oudtshoorn Congress, was reaffirmed : In the opinion of 
this Congress, it is most desirable that in the interest of the wine 
industry, upon wdiich such a very large section of our community 
is dependent, cheap licences be granted for the sale of natural 
Colonial grown wines only, and that the Adulteration Act should be 
strictly enforced by Government oh Colonial grown wines and 
brandy. 

Sugar in Wine. 

Mr, Heatlie, on behalf of the Worcester Agricultural Society, 
moved : ‘‘That the addition of sugar or other sweetening matter in 
the manufacture of wine should be declared and made illegal.” 

The President expressed the opinion that the matter should be 
dealt with in the Adulteration Act. 

Mr, Cloete said it was hard for a farmer to see the whole of his 
stock of wine made useless because he was not allowed to add ^ per 
cent, of sugar. 

Mr. Micklem defended the use of a small quantity of sugar, 
which wuuld make no difference to the consumer. 

Mr. Lategan maintained that there was no necessity whatever 
to add cane sugar to wme. For one thing the addition of sugar-— 
and water — would add to the production of wine. 

Mr. Wilmot said one object to be aimed at was to prevent the 
wine merchants adding sugar. 

Mr. Landrey, jun., pointed out that the division of opinion on 
the subject on the part of the Western Province growers made it 
difficult for their Eastern Province friends to arrive at a decision 
on the motion. - 

The President urged that the law should allow the addition of 
sugar under certain conditions- — for instance, when a farmer had a 
certain quantity of grapes which did not ripen within a stipulated 
time. It was done in other countries, and it would have to be done 
in this country. He had it from an influential wine merchant that 
nearly two-thirds of the wine which was boiight in the ■ Colony was 
unsound. , 

Mr.. Heatlie said they differed among themselves to a. certain 
extent, but he had not come across a single wine farmer who was 
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not anxious that the use of sugar should be made illegal Mr. Meyer, 
the late Viticultural Expert, was very strong on the point that it 
was not necessary to use sugar. 

Mr. Cloete said the climatic conditions of (lonstantia during 
the last four or five years were different to wlnit they twtmty 
years ago. He was not atixious to increase the ([uantiby of tlie wiiu'. 
but its quality, and a lot of wine would bo saved by the addition of 
two per cent of sugar. 

The motion was negatived by five votes to four. 

The Government Thanked. 

On the motion of Mr. Hards a vote of thanks was passed to 
Government for what it had done for the industry. The mover 
remarked that the present Government had done more for fruit 
growers than any other Government. To the motion was appended 
a vote of thanks to the Agricultural Department for the attendance 
of its officials at the .Congress. 

Cape Fruit in London. 

Mr. J, P.'Hannon, the Co-operative Expert, speaking regarding 
his recent visit to England, said he found that while (^ape fruit was 
becoming more popular at Home, the condition of the market itself 
was entirely unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the exporter got only ii 
small price for his fruit ; yet it was retailed at a high price in Lon(ion. 
Pending Mr. Chiappini’s return, however, he would not make 
any suggestions as to remedying this evil. The recent exhibition of 
Cape fruit in London had been attended with considerable success. 
He saw two steamer consignments in London, and in only one or 
two cases was the fruit absolutely rotten. 

The President thanked Mr. Hannon for his advice. 

Mr. Hannon, in reply to a question by the president, said thei*t^ 
was no such thing as flooding the British market with Capo fruit. 
What was wanted was an agent in London who should look after 
the interests of the exporters. 

Mr. Persse detailed the steps which had been taken l)y the 
Fruit Exporters’ Association to advance the interests of the cxportcirs. 

Mr. Hannon stated that there was no uniformity either of size, 
colour-, or quality in many of the cases of Cape fruit he had seen 
opened at Covent Garden. 

The Next Congress. 

On behalf of the Eastern fruit growers, Mr. Leighton extended 
a cordial invitation to the Congress to hold its next session in the 
Eastern Province. 

The invitation was accepted. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr, Kohler for presiding over 
the Congress, and to the Corporation for the loan of a meeting-place. 

The Congress then closed. 



BECHUANALAND AGRICULTURAL 

SHOW. 


The Annual Show lield at Mafeking this year on the 18th of 
April was fairly well patronised. xA correspondent, who also sup- 
plies the accompanying photos, by H. S. Kaye, forwards the follow- 
ing particulars, which we regret could not be published earlier, 
owing to pressure on our space : — 

Houses. — The classes were fairly well tilled, though, owing to 
its being the end of the season, the J)e Beers Company did not 
exhibit their horses, which required a rest, having only just com- 
pleted a round of most of the Colonial shows. In the class for pure- 
bred stallion, Mr. Colin White, of Pokwani, secured first place, from 
Mr. Sharp’s ‘Mldward III.,” by “ Plorismart-Miss Lucy,” and 
two others. South African-bred Biding Ponies, under 14‘2 hands, 
were a good class, first prize going to Mr. L. Cooke’s ‘‘Metal,” 
with Mr. N. C. de Kock’s “ Basuto ” second. The classes for 
yearlings and two-year-olds, bred in the district, produced some 
very promising entries. 

Cattle. — There were eight entries for best Shorthorn Bull, 
and as some were very young and others pretty matured, the judge 
recommended that in future these should be divided into classes 
according to age. The strongest class in the show was that for two 
South x\frican-bred Heifers, Mr. Van der Heever coming first with 
a couple (.)f Short-horns, and Mr. Colin White second, witli Pries- 
lands. The judge, Mr. Trollip, of Witmoss, remarked that he wiis 
surprised not to see a better show of oxen, and from what he had 
seen and knew of Bechuanaland, he was convinced tliat it was 
simply want of interest on the part of the farmers in the district, 
which was the cause of the classes for slaughter oxen and trek oxen 
not being, as they should, the leading features of the Show. 

Sheep and Goats. — Merinos were poorly represented. Mr. 
A. A. Hockly, who judged, remarking that ‘‘ no growth of wool was 
mentioned, but should not think they were adapted for this part of 
the country. Persians . — Here I was convinced that these are the 
sheep for the district. Condition very good. Might be improved 
by using the best pure bred stock rams, and I have no doubt they 
would be a pleasure to farm with, and more profitable than woolled 
merinos or goats. I would suggest separate classes for lambs and 
two-tooth, and not have all compete for the same prize. This is a 
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strong class. Africanders, — M}" remarks on Persians would hold 
good here. Goats, Angoras . — There were two entries ot‘ very choice 
animals, evidently stall-fed, the rest were low in condition, and not 
up to show form.” 

The Judges, Messrs. Giddy and Smith, said that there was a 
gratifying improvement over last Show in the Poultry section. 
Special mention should be made of a magnificent pair of American 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and a pair of Buff Orpingtons, shewn 
by Mr. A. Bailer, of Stellenbosch, and a Black Minorca Cock and 
Hen, bred by Mr. H. Davidge Pitts, of Bonde])osch, which are only 
months old, and should add many more to Mr. Davidge Pitts’s^ 
ifoliection of trophies. 

The Section for Agricultural Imphunents, etc., was most dis- 
a,ppointing, only one collection of Implements and one Windmill 
Pump being entered (by Messrs. A. W'. and k, E. Eincliam). 
Probably the cost of railway transpfjrt on a big lot of heavy 
implements operated unfavourably ; but one, would think that tlie 
manufacturers and their agents would ht? more rc'ady to take 
advantage of the means of bringing their warc^s before the notice of 
the crowd of visitors, not only from Jiechnanaland juid tlie Protec- 
torate, but also the adjacent districts of the dhansvaal. Mr. 
Roberts, of Adelaide, was awarded a first prize for his well-known 
Tubular Gates. Mr. J. Gerrans shewed some spkmdid spocimeni 
of Cape carts, but unfortunately had no competition to face. 



KING WILLIAM’S TOWN 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Cotitrihuted), 


The first x^utiimn Show of Chrysanthemums and other plants, 
also fruit and vegetables, was held on the 10th of April, in the 
Victoria Drill Hall, Queen's Eoad, King William’s Town, and was 
undoubtedly the best of its kind ever held here. 

The chrysanthemums were the leading feature, and both the 
plants in tins and the cut blooms were greatly admired by the 
visitors who thronged the hall during the afternoon and evening. 
In the cut bloom classes Messrs. J. W. Weir and E. S. Keid were 
the principal prize wunners, both gentlemen staging blooms of very 
high merit ; in the classes for plants in tins, Messrs. G. J. Eandall, 
C.‘ Eowe, E. J. Thomas and W. E. Boyce, were the winners in the 
order named, and all the plants shew^ed evidence of good and careful 
culture. The photograph sent herewith of this portion of the Show 
gives a good idea of the numbers and size of the blooms, but utterly 
fails to convey any idea of the beautifur colours contained in the 
various groups. 

Of plants other than chrysanthemums, Dr. J. I. Brownlee 
showed good specimens of South African and also of foreign ferns, 
Mrs. Sansom and Mrs. E. J. Thomas being the other snccessfnl 
exhibitors in this section. 

The table decorations formed a very pleasing feature, occupying 
the whole of one side of the hall ; fruit and vegetables were only 
fair ; and, taken on the whole, were disappointing for such a district 
as King William’s Town. 

A pleasing featnre of the Show was made of cut flowers and 
plants contributed by the nurserymen of King William’s Town, 
not for competition ; Mr. Jas. Leighton had a most comprehensive 
collection of cactus dahlias, containing a large proportion of new 
and beautiful kinds, backed by Araucaria Excelsa and other fine 
foliage plants, altogether a most interesting exhibit. Messrs. J. 
Hobson & Co. contributed a very fine display of cut roses and 
bouvardias, well set up, and reflecting great credit on the exhibitors. 
From the Botanic Gardens came pots of Eucharis Amazonica in 
bloom, Cocos Wedelliana and maiden hair ferns. In the evening a 
musical programme was rendered by Mr. Kilman’s band, and tea 
and other light refreshments were supplied by the ladies of the 
Benevolent Society for the benefit of the funds of the Society. 
Altogether, the Show" was a great success. 




Group of Chrysantliemums at King William’s Town Show, April 18, 1906. 



THE AGRICULTURAL UNION OP 
CAPE COLONY. 


Ninth Annual Congress. 


FIEST J)KX, Monday, May 28th, 1906. 


The Ninth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Union of Gape 
Colony, assembled in the Minor City Hall, Cape Town, on Monday, 
May 28th, under the chairmanship of Mr. C. G. Lee, Acting 
President. 

The following were the delegates elected by the respective 
Societies named to attend the meetings of the Congress : — 

Yan Zyl, J. X W., Britstown Agricultural Society. 

Bayly, F. C., Britstown Agricultural Society. 

Louw, J. P., Stellenbosch Agricultural Society. 

Yan der By], W., Stellentnsch Agricultural Society. 

Yan Aardt, J. G., Aliwal North Agricultural Society. 

Kidwell, A. J., J.P., Aliwal Nortli Agricultural Society. 

Douglass, A. W., Koonap Farmers’ Association. 

Yan Breda, H. H., Bredasdorp Agricultural Society. 

Albertyn, J. D,, Bredasdorp Agricultural Society. 

Yiljoen, Dr. A. G., M.L:A., Caledon Agricultural Society. 

Le Sueur, J. S., Caledon Agricultural Society. 

Willmot, C. H., Cape Flats Farmers’ Association. 

Creed, H., Cape Flats Farmers’ Association. 

Duckitt, C. J., Darling Agricultural Society. 

Yollmer, Th., Darling Agricultural Society. 

Eicliards, E., Sundays Eiver Farmers and Fruit-growers’ Asscicia- 
tion. 

Matare, J., Oudtshoorn Farmers and Fruit-growers’ Association. 
LeEoux, J. H. J., Oudtshoorn Farmers and Fruit-growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Smith, — Good Hope Farmers’ Association. 

Carey, — Good Hope Farmers’ Association. 

Michau, P. W., M.L.C., Cradock Agricultural Society. 

Du Plessis, M. J.,> Cradock Agricultural Society. . ! 

Yan Heerden, H. C., Cradock Agricultural Society. 
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Burger, A. P., Worcester Agricultural Society. 

Lategan, A. B., Worcester Agricultural Society. 

Bichmoncl : Members of Parliament. 

Barry, A., Western Province Agricultural Society. 

Myburgh, P. A., Western Province Agricultural Society. 

Starke, R. Western Province Agricultural Society. 

Melck, M., Western Province Agricultural Society. 

Lee, C. G., Stud Book Association. 

Bruwer, E., Robertson Agricultural Society. 

Be Wet, D., Robertson Agricultural Society. 

Rubidge, W., M.L.A,, Graaff-Reinet Agricultural Society. 
Maasdorp, G. H., M.L.A., Graaff-Reinet Agricultural Society. 

Frost, Sir John, M.L.A. , Queenstown Agricultural Society. 
Ginsberg, F., M.L.A., King William’s Town Agricultural Society. 
Warren, Col., IM.L.A., King William’s Town Agricultural Society. 
Guthrie, A. \\7, J.P., Port l^llizabeth xAgricultural Society, 

Baverin, J., Port Elizabeth xAgricultural Society. 

Hurndall, R. F. ]\r.L.C., Port Elizabeth Agricultural Society. 
Brown, B. M., J.P., Port Elizabeth xAgricultural Society. 

Wood, H. R., M.L.xA., xAlbany xAgricultural Society. 

Slater, J., M.L.xA., xAlbany xAgricultural Society. 

Brabant, General, M.L.A., East London xAgricultural Society. 
Hillier, J. C., M.L.xA., East London Agricultural Society. 
Gumming, Colonel, East London xAgricultural Society. 

Schonnberg, N. E., Malmesbury xAgricultural Society. 

Be Kock, J. W., M.L.A., Bechuanaland xAgricultural Society. 

There were also present tlie following gentlemen : As repre- 
senting the Natal Agricultural Union, tlie Rev. Jas. Scott, Presi- 
dent ; as representing the Transvaal Agricultural Union, Messrs. 
A. H. Malan, and F. G. Nicholson, and Mr. G. B. Alexander, 
President of the Inter-Colonial Union. 

The minutes of the last Annual Congress, as appearing in the 
Report for 1905, were taken as printed. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. B M, Jh*owm, J.P., submitted the 
following 

xAnnilvl Rei>()kt. 

In presenting tlie annual report, your executive cannot but 
congratulate the country upon the steady growtli in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. The general feeling is that the stock of the 
country is rapidly increasing, and that so far as the meat supply is 
concerned w^e are able, without any assistance from the imported 
article, to supply the demands of the Colony ; while wool, mohair, 
and ostrich feathers — the staple products of this country — have 
reached prices giving general satisfaction to the farming community, 
thereby tending to increase the wealth of those engaged in these 
industries, and to axld to the prosperity of the country generally. 
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The exports of fruit have somewhat increased of late, but 
there is yet much to be done in this direction, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that greater strides Avill be made in the near future, as 
your executive feel that this industry is worthy of closer attention 
on the part of the farmer, and will be ultimately ai great benefit to 
the Colony. 

The Soutii African Btud Book, which was initiated by the 
Western Province Agricultural Society and dev('lo[)ed by this Union, 
has made great progress during the ])ast year, and a permanent 
office in connection therewith has now been ‘ established. It is 
anticipated that, at an early date, a first issue of this useful 'and 
necessary work Avill be in the hands of stock breeders and others 
interested. The ultimate result of this will be that duly registei*ed 
stock may be obtained by purchasers, and the benefit to the various 
classes of breeders cannot be too highly estimated. Your executive 
would urge those interested to give' all the assistance they 
can toAvards bringing the stock of the Colony to greater ])erfection, 
and the Stud Book is acknowledged to be one of the best means to 
this end. 

In the month of October last, the Inter-Colonial ConfercuKa^ 
was held in Natal, and your Union was duly represented there'. 
The minutes of proceedings of the meetings are now laid upon tlu‘. 
table for the information of members. 

In terms of last year’s resolution, a meeting was arranged and 
duly held at Port Elizabeth, during tlie time of the show, between 
the executive of the Central Farmers’ Association and your execu- 
tive, and after deliberation it Avas agreed that a fiulher meet- 
ing should be held Avith a vieAA^ to unity of action. 

It is to be noted with pleasure that the (Tovernment lias 
appointed that old and tried friend of the farmers, Dr. Hutcheon, 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, as Director of Agriculture. His pra-cti- 
cal knowledge of the requirements of farmers; his contimuU 
travelling amongst them for a long period of years in conjunction 
Avitli his regular attendance at agriculiiiiral conferences in tlio sistca; 
States, have all tended to broaden his mind and widen his 
experience ; and yonr executive feels that it is AB)icing the opinion 
of the agriculturists of this country in saying that the appointment 
is one that aaoU meet with general approval, and increase tlie con- 
fidence of the many interested in this department. In this connec- 
tion AA^e would be failing in our duty as representatiA^es of the faiiu- 
. ing community if we omitted to place upon record our appreciation 
of the very able services rendered to the farmers by the officials 
and others connected Avith the Agricultural Department. Their 
continous efforts towards the tracing of diseases, the investigations 
and research undertaken with a \deAv to benefit the farmers, and 
the general attention given to all matters considered to be of 
interest or value to the Colony, deserve and receive general com- 
mendation. 
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Yoiil- executive desires to convey to the Governineiit its thanks 
for the Agricultural Journal, which, in its improved form and con- 
tinued w^ealth of illustration, is bringing home to the farmers, by 
pen and picture, much that is of value in connection with prize 
animals, and the special illustrations dealing with diseases are most 
instructive and serviceable in enabling the farmer to follow out 
closely the different subjects, which, by being treated in this 
manner, induce a greater interest and a better appreciation, than if 
dealt with by letterpress only. The editor’s extensive knowledge 
of South Africa, and his personal attendance at shows and con- 
ferences, has enabled him, wdth the aid of his camera, to bring into 
every farmhouse which the Journal reaches, an amount of informa- 
tion and illustrative detail which the farmer of South Africa could 
not otherwise obtain. . 

You will be called upon at this Conference to deal with the 
Irrigation Bill, and the executive hopes that your deliberations will 
enable Parliament to have a clearer grasp of this important subject, 
and a more thorough knowledge of the requirements under this 
Act. 

The Pencing Act will also be submitted for discussion. 

The agenda is a lengthy one, and the Inter-Colonial Union, 
whose meetings are to be held immediately at tlie termination of 
our own, -will consider and discuss all subjects affecting the four 
States. It is earnestly to be hoped that as many as possible of tlie 
members and delegates attending this Congress will make it con- 
venient to be present at the deliberations of the Inter-Colonial 
Union. 

Yoar executive cannot allow" this occasion to pass without 
placing upon record the great loss it has sustained in the lamented 
death of its late President, the Hon. Arthur Douglass. The sudden 
death of Mr, Douglass coincided with the serious illness of our 
esteemed Vice-President, Mr. G. A. Fincham, and as a result the 
work of your executive was somewliat interrupted, especially in the 
earlier months of the year. The services of Mr. C, G. Lee were 
presently secured as acting president, and those of the Hon. P. W. 
Michau as acting Vice-President. The vacancies on the executive 
have, in the meantime, been filled by Mr. A. W. Douglass, whose 
keen interest in farming matters and knowledge of farmers gene- 
rally will tend somewhat to help supply the loss sustained by the 
death of his father; and the Hon. W. Eogers, M.L.C., who is also 
a well-known and experienced pastoral farmer. Mr. Eogers 
fills the vacancy on the executive occasioned by the appointment of 
Mr. Michau to tlie position of vice-president, and in making this 
choice your executive felt that Mr. Eogers-, being a member for the 
Eastern Circle, would worthily fill the place of Mr. Fincham, who 
had hitherto represented the Eastern District. 

Your executive desires to- convey its thanks to the Natal, 
Government, the Natal Agricultural Union, the Maritzburg Town 
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Council, the Durban Harbour Board, and the Union-Castle Com- 
pany, for hospitality extended and consideration and attention 
shewn to its members on the occasion of their attendance at the 
Inter-Colonial Congress in Natal. 

C H A iRuM AN ' s Address . 

The Acting President, in his opening address, extended a warm 
welcome to the delegates wJio had, doubtless at some personal 
inconvenience, assembled at this, the Annual Congress of the 
Union. He referred to the interest in agriculture which brought 
them together, and spoke of this industry as the one which must 
always be the main source of wealth to the country. He pointed 
out that the agenda Avas a lengthy one, but that it was hoped con- 
siderable discussion would be evoked, and that the deliberations of 
the Congress Avould be helpful to the Parliament of which they were 
all justly proud, and also be of great advantage to themselves aiS 
agriculturists. 

The Acting President. 

It was proposed by Mr. J. Cx. van Aardt (Aliwal North) that the 
Acting President, Mr. C. Cx. Lee, and the Acting Vice-President, 
Hon. P. W. Michau, iM.L.C., be confirmed in their a[)j)()intin(Mits 
to these offices until the close of the present Congress. 

This was carried with acclamation. 

SuRsisiDiNG Well-sinking. 

The first item on the Agenda was a suggestion from Britstown 
to the effect that '' Government should subsidise the sinking of 
Wells, same as Government subsidises for Boreholes.” 

Mr. J. J. W. van Zyl (Britstown) in presenting this resolution 
instanced the difficulty farmers often had, and especially in the 
Northern Karoo, in securing a sufficiency of water supply. Tlu^ 
use of the drill was often found impracticable, owing to the scaa'cdty 
of fuel for firing purposes, and the only option left to the faiancr 
was to sink wells. He argued that an appeal to Government t<> 
subsidise well-sinking at the same rate as l)ores was but 
reasonable. 

Mr. P. C. Bayly (Britstown) briefly seconded this motion. 

Mr. A. W. Douglass (Koonap) did not consider it right to 
approach Government on such a matter. He thought that to 
expect the sinking of a 20 ft. well to be subsidised on tlae same 
basis as aboreliole was unreasonable. Messrs. Evans and Myburgh 
agreed with Mr. Douglass that it would not be advisable t() bring 
the matter before Government. 

Subsequently an amendment was suggested making the 
motion to read. ‘‘ That Government should subsidise the sinking 
of wells of a depth of over 50 feet where the use of the drill is 
impracticable.” This, however, on being put to the vote was lost. 
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Peeishable Pboduce. 

Mr. H. Creed of the Cape Plats Farmers’ Association moved : — 
That Grovernment be requested to grant better facilities for the 
conveyance of perishable dairy and farm produce in cool trucks on 
the Eailway.” He said he was satisfied that this matter affected 
all farmers in the Western Province, as well as in other large 
centres, and that the present railway facilities were insufficient, as 
farmers could not get their produce to town early enough. It was 
therefore desirable that G-overnment should provide faster and 
earlier trains with better facilities for cold storage. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. C. H. Willniot (Cape 
Flats) and supported by Colonel Warren, M.L.A., (King William’s- 
town) and Mr. J. J. Le Sueur (Caledon). 

Dr. Viljoen, M.L.A., (Caledon) cordially sympathised with the 
motion pointing out that the production of the Colony at the present 
time is sufficient to meet the requirements in the lines indicated, 
but that the requisite facilities to put these commodities on the 
market are lacking. 

On the further motion of the Hon. P. W. Michau the whole 
matter was referred to the following committee : — Messrs Eogers, 
M.L.C., Warren, M.L.A., Viljoen. M.L.A., Michau, M.L.C., Lee, 
Eawbone, Evans, Malleson, Van der Byl and Starke. 

Impoetei) Lucebne Hay. 

A motion, sent up by Oudtshoorn, that Government be 
required to increase the duty on Imported Lucerne Hay, in order 
to protect the Colonial grower, was withdrawn from the agenda in 
consequence of the amended tariff already in force. 

Aoricultiteal Bhows. 

Mr. J. G. Van Aardt (xMiwal North) referred to the great 
inconvenience occasionally induced by the clashing of dates in the 
arranging of Shows, and moved tliat The Agi'icultural Union 
should receive official recognition, and that tlie [)ower to regulate 
the dates of Shows be left in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. D. M. fffi'own (Port Elizabeth.) reminded the mover that 
the Union was both officially recognised and subsidised, and further 
stated that only twice within the past thirteen years liad there 
been a clashing of Show dates. 

Colonel Warren, M.L.A., objected to the arranging of dates 
being left to the Government. 

On the motion being put to the meeting it was lost by 14 votes 
to 10, 

Drift Sands,. 

Mr. Willmot, (Cape Farmers) moved: — '‘That Government 
be asked to take into consideration the great damage done by the 
Drift sands throughout the Colony to Government and Private 
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property, and to suggest some means to prevent them spreading. 
This was seconded by Mr. Creed, (Cape Flats) and carried without 
discussion. 

Public Abattoirs. 

Mr. E. Starke, (Western Province) drew attention to the iact 
that with the re-imposition of the duty on imported meat there', was 
a probability of an increase in the price of this article generally, 
unless Public Abbatoirs were erected where cattle could be slaughfcerc'.d 
and Colonial meat chilled and kept for distribution. Pie moved a 
resolution that: — The necessity for action in this direction be 
pointed out to the Government.” 

Mr. W. Van der Byl, (Stellenbosch) expressed the opinion 
that the Abattoirs should be in pastoral districts, Mr, J. Baverin 
(Port Elizabeth) moved and Mr. A. W. Douglass (Koonap) 
seconded;— That the matter be taken over by the (Vmimittee 
already appointed to deal with the question of railway facilities in 
connection witli perishable produce.” 

The motion w^as carried unanimously. 

Meat Purveyors’ LicEncES. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) gave notice of motion that : — “ In view of 
the re-imposition of the duty on imported meat, a licence of .i50 
should be imposed on the seller of imported meat against if) on the 
seller of Colonial meat.” 

Inter-Colonial Questions. 

Questions relating to the establishing of an Inter-Colonial 
Experimental Station for investigating diseases and plagues a^ffoct- 
ing pastoral and agricultural interests ; the matter of an Int(U’- 
Colonial Scab Act ; and the precautions to be taken to secuixg from 
unauthorised use, the common seal and recognised mark of tlu^ 
South African Stud Book were relegated to the lnt(a:-(V)lonia,l 
Union. 

Scab Ac't. 

The following resolution, moved by Ck)lonel Warren (King 
William’s Town), and seconded by Mr. J. Daverin (Port Klizabeth), 
was carried, with only one dissentient : — That this Congress remit 
to the Inter-Colonial Conference, whose meetings shortly begin, a 
strong recommendation for the adoption of a practicable and 
stringent Scab Act.” Colonel Warren remarked that as a sheep 
farmer he was naturally interested in this question, and earnestly 
desirous of seeing an effectual Scab Act in operation. He believed 
that scab was eradicable. His own sheep had been free for 
upwards of seventeen years, and it was necessary to fight ajgainst 
the removal of sheep by those farmers who will not take care to 
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eradicate scab. He considered that a good stringent workable act 
should be proposed by the Inter-Colonial Union, and established in 
all affiliated States. 

Ostrich Fly. 

A resolution from Oudtshoorn, that Government be requested 
to take steps to combat the ostrich fly, was withdrawn by Mr. Le 
Eoux, who explained that he found spraying with a mixture of 
paraffine and water a sui*e method of destroying this pest. 

Bars in Ostrich Feathers. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) drew attention to the work of Professor 
Duerden, of the Ehodes University College, Grahamstown, who 
was at present engaged in an attempt to discover the cause of bars 
in ostrich feathers, and moved that : — “ The Executive Committee 
interview the Minister for Agriculture, with the object of having 
a sum of money placed on the Estimates to carry out scientific 
investigations into the cause, and with a view to the prevention of, 
bars in ostrich feathers, which are the cause of a loss of at least 
.£‘200,000 per annum to this Colony ; and would urge the Committee 
to impress upon the Hon. Mr. Fuller the necessity of having these 
investigations carried out in the Eastern Province, for preference in 
Grahamstown, under the superintendence of Professor Duerden, if 
his services can be obtained.” Professor Duerden had gone very 
closely into the question, but had found it a difficult one. Mr. 
Douglass was sure that if the Government would make a small grant 
for this purpose, a remedy for the evil would be found. The reso- 
lution was seconded by Mr. Evans, and evoked considerable 
discussion, in the course of which 

Mr. Chas. Lounsbury (Government Entomologist) said he 
thought the resolution a most desirable and necessary one, and that 
Professor Duerden was well acquainted with the ostrich and its 
habits. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Tick Legislation. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) moved, seconded by Mr. Daverin (Port 
Elizabeth), '‘That this Union is in favour of legislation for the 
eradication of ticks.” The mover said he had this matter before 
him for years, and he thought they were now on the right road to 
secure an Act that would help farmers who have taken steps and 
spent^ large sums to get the ticks on their farms under control. 
He had with him the text of a Bill suggested by the Upper 
Albany Farmers’ Association which he recommended as a workable 
Act, and which if applied, would eventually eradicate the Tick from 
the Colony. He suggested that, except in large centres, the Scab 
Inspector should also be the Tick Inspector. He instanced the 
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uselessness of having one’s own cattle free from ticks if there were 
roads through the farm along which infected animals passed, 
dropping ticks as they went. 

The Eev. J. Scott (President, Natal Agricultiii*al Union) spoke 
of the danger of Ehodesian Ued-water, which the ticks were bring- 
ing down, and of the wnsdoTu in making pi'eparatio]! to get rid of 
these parasites. He thought tin; great difficulty would he in getting 
the natives to obey the law. 

Mr. Malan (Transvaal) spoke of the importance of the subject, 
and approved the resolution. PTe was convinced that the ei-adication 
®f tick would raise the value of the cattle industry a hundred per 
cent. 

Mr. Lounsbury (Gfovernment Entomologist) spoke of the fire 
varieties of ticks, especially the small red tick found near the coast 
line. He said it had been found that the African Coast Fever was 
carried by several of the five species. 

Mr. Van der I3yl (Stellenbosch) pointed out that the Tick Act 
would have a wider application than the Scab Act, in that it would 
apply to domestic animals, and care must therefore be taken that 
no vexatious legislation be introduced. 

The resolution was carried and Congress adjourned for luncln'on. 


APTKKNOON SESBION. 

BupptUES TO (tovlknmknt Institutions. 

On resuming business at 1^.80 p.ni., 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) moved a resolution on supplies to 
Government Institutions to the effect that “ {a) ddic [Inioii usc‘< its 
influence with the Government in supporting a resolution of th(‘. 
Farmers’ Congress that, in fiituiu, all (Government fustitutions 
should be supplied with Colonial Produce, jind (h) That Jis an 
experiment, and with a view to (Uionomy, the call foi‘ temders for 
the supply of Government Institutions l)e half-yearly instesad of 
yearly as at present.” The mover instanced the anomalous condition 
of things existing in Grahamstown at the present time whorty al 
the Railway Station, Colonial cattle might be observed going out 
at one side, while frozen meat was being received at tlio other. 
He considered bi-annual instead of annual contracts for su|)plies 
preferable in the interests of possible local tenderers. He thought it 
desirable that home-grown products should have the preference over 
imported products in the supplying of Government Departments 
and Institutions. 

Dr. Hutcheoii (Director of Agriculture) pointed out that 
certain concessions were already made in this connection. 

The resolution was carried without dissent. 
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Transit of Live Stock. 

Dr. Hutcheoii (Director of Agriculture) presented the following 
report on the Inter-Colonial Kegnlations relating to the Transit of 
Live Stock, Sheep and Goats l)etween the various South African 
Colonies : — 

INTER-COLONIAL REGULATIONS RELATING TO TRANSIT OF LIVE 

STOCK. 

There is very little essential difference in the regulations relating to the movement 
©f stock from one colony to another, with the exception of Rhodesia, and certaim 
areas of the Transvaal which are affected with African Coast Fever. 

Sheep and Goats. 

The Gape Colofiij admits sheep and goats from the Orange River Colony, Natal 
the British Protectorate and the Transvaal after being twice dipped, the second 
dipping to be within 11 days of being introduced, and with regard to the Transvaal 
the second dipping requires to be in an arsenical dip with the object of destroying 
ticks. The Orange River Colony admits sheep and goats from Natal and the Gape 
Colony if accompanied by a clean certificate signed by the recognised authority. No 
small stock are yet admitted from the Transvaal, hut regulations for their admission 
are being considered. Natal admits sheep and goats from the Orange River Colony 
without being dipped at the border, if dipped on arrival at their destination. From 
Cape Colony they are admitted through certain ports of entry on being dipped at the 
border. From the Transvaal sheep are admitted through certain ports if they are 
eertified by a Veterinary Surgeon as being free from disease and have not come from 
an area affected with African Coast Fever, and that they have been dipped within a 
period of ten days, but if they come from an infected area they must be dipped at the 
border 

The Tramvaal . — Sheep and goats are admitted on examination at the port of 
entry. 

-Sheep are admitted if accompanied by a certificate that they are 
free from disease, and have not come from the districts of the Cape Colony and the 
Transvaal which are affected with Heart-Water. 

Gattlb. 

Tra^isimnl . — Spacial permission is required to introduce cattle into the Transvaal, 
to obtain which, all particulars regarding de.sti nation and locality from which they 
come have to be supplied. 

Orange River Colony admits cat le from Natal and Gape Colony if accompanied 
by a health certificate from the recognised authority. Cattle are not admitted from 
the other colonies. 

Natal admits cattle from the Orange River Colony and Cape Colony without 
restrictions. They are not admitted from the other colonies. 

Gape, Colony . — Cattle arc allowed to enter from Natal, the Orange River O^ilony 
and Basutoland if accompanied by a health certificate. Cattle are aduiittoi from, the 
British Protectorate if accompanied by a health csrcificate and are dipped at the 
border. Cattle are not admitted from Rhodesia and the Transvaal. 

Pigs. 

Gape Colony — Pigs are admitted from all the Colonies without a permit. 

Natal admits pigs from Orange River Colony, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Transvaal and Basutoland without permit. They are not admit.ted from Cape 
Colony. 

Orange River Colony admits pigs from Natal without a permit. From the Cape 
Colony irnporters require special permission to introduce them, and they must be 
accompanied by a special certificate from the Chief Veterinary Surgeon in addition to a 
certificate from the local authority. 

Transvaal admits pigs from Cape Colony on the same conditions, no permit 
required for the admisnon of pigs from the other colonies. 

Rhodesia admits pigs from Natal without permit but sx^ecial permi.ssion is, 
required to admit pigs from the other colonies. 
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Dogs. 

Cape Colony does nob admit dogs etc., from any Coast Ports North East of 
Durban nor from Rhodesia or t^e Bechuanaland Protectorate north of Palapye. But 
they are admitted if accompanied by the necessary health certificate from the other 
Colonies. 

Transvaal prohibits the introduction of dogs from Rhodesia but admits them 
without permit from the other Colonies. « 

Orange River Colony has similar regulations. 

Natal does not admit dogs from Rhodesia but admits them from the other 
Colonies if accompanied by a veterinary certificate of health. 

Rhodesia. — Dogs are admitted if accompanied by a veterinary certificate of health 
but they must be registered at the nearest Police Station on arrival, 

Equines. 

The Transvaal. -Equines require to be accompanied by a veterinary certificate 
of health, and that they have been tested with mallein indicating that they are^ free 
from glanders. Otherwise they will be detained and tested at the border. Exceptions ; 
race horses, and equines engaged in to and from transit. 

Rhodesia. — Equines require to be accompanied by a veterinary certificate, and are 
accepted at ^-iulawayo, Salisbury and Umtali. But if destined to any intermediate 
Station special permission is required. All Equines are teste i with mallein on 
arrival. 

Natal admits Equines from Cape Colony, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Bechuanaland Pro'ectorate and Basutoland without restrictions. If irom Swaziland or 
Portuguese territory th^y must he dipped or sprayed. 

Orange Rwer Colony. — Equines are admitted if accompanied by the required 
certificate of health . 

Gape Colony. — Equines are admitted without restrictions • except from Rhodesia 
I think, however, that it is time that we imposed some restrictions. 


Horse and Donkey Breeding Stallions. 

Considerable discussion took place on a recommendation sent 
np for consideration by the Bredasdorp Agricultural Society that 
“ It is desirable that the necessary steps be taken towards securing 
a suitable class of horse and donkey breeding stallions, by preventing 
the existence of such stallions as may be considered under a certain 
standard stipulated.” 

The Bredasdorp delegates being absent, and as some 
uncertainty existed as to the meaning and extent of the recommenda- 
tion, the matter was referred to the Executive with power to act. 

Mr. Myburgh (Western Province) then gave notice of motion 
that Government be requested to make a fnrtlier impoidation of 
Donkey Stallions.” 

Cattle Crossing the Frbre Bridge. 

Mr. Kidwell (Aliwal North) moved the following resolution on 
the Agenda : — '' That the restrictions on Cattle and Sheep crossing 
the Prere Bridge and brought into the Colony for sale, be modified, 
as the present system operates harshly.” He pointed out that the 
hardship lay in the fact that whereas sheep sent into the Orange 
River Colony were admittted on the production of a certificate from 
landowners this side ; sheep entering from the Orange River 
Colony had to be twice dipped. 
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Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) referred to the restrictions between 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. Before crossing, the 
sheep had to be dipped twice within 14 days, and on the last 
occasion within 3 miles of the border. It was also necessary to 
have the attendance of a Veterinary Surgeon of the Orange River 
Colony at the second dipping, and to obtain his certificate. An 
attempt had been made to secure a modification of these restrictions, 
but the Orange River Colony, would not amend the present laws. 

On the motion of Mr. Douglass (Koonap) the matter was 
referred to the Inter-Colonial Union. 

Stud Animals. 

A recommendation from Darling to consider the advisability 
of Government qualification for Stud Animals used in the Colony, 
was on the motion of Mr. Evans, also remitted to the Inter-Colonial 
Union. 

Mange in Horses. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) moved and it w^as decided to withdraw 
from the Agenda a recommendation received from Bredasdorp that- 
“ The Union urge upon Government the necessity for taking 
compulsory ]neasures to stamp out Mange in Horses.” 

The Stud Book. 

The question of securing from unauthorised use the South 
African Stud Book’s recognised Mark and Common Seal was 
remitted to the Inter-Colonial Union. 

Fertilizer x^dulteration Bill. 

Mr. Ryan (Western Province) moved : — “ That it is highly 
desirable to have the Fertilizer Adulteration Bill, which it is under- 
stood has already been drafted, brought before Parliament during 
the coming session.” He believed there was a Bill ready to be 
brought forward, but that it was now pigeon-holed. It had been 
carried over from last session owing to pressure of work, and it 
stood a good chance of being again carried over for the same reason. 
A strong representation from the Union will doubtless help 
Parliament to move in the required direction: 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

A further recommendation, appearing on the Agenda, that 
renewed attention of Government be called to the need of protec- 
tion of Farmers against sale of Fertilizers and Seed, either not 
good, or fraudulently adulterated, was dropped, as provision in this 
respect is made in the above-mentioned Bill. 

8 
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Litcernk anu Dodder. 

Mr. Bichards (Sundays Biver) moved a resolution, wiiich, after 
amendment, was adopted as follows : — “ That to check the sale 
of lucerne seed, Grovernment be asked to pass an Act under wliich, 
all lucerne seed must be free from dodder.” The mover spoke 
of the difficulty of getting good seed now as compared with six years 
ago. He imported it with a guarantee, but after sowing and when 
beginning to reap found an abundance of dodder. He considered 
that what was now wanted was an Act making it necessary that 
seed be examined and passed before being admitted to tliis country. 
Lucerne was rapidly taking a foremost place in the products of the 
country and was becoming a necessity for cattle, sheep, pigs, 
ostriches etc. A long discussion followed in which Messrs. Evans, 
Daverin, Douglass and Brown took part. 

Mr. De Wet considered it advisable not to permit the sale of 
lucerne seed from any land in which dodder appeared. 

Dr. Hutcheon thought it impossible to impose such restriction. 

Dr. Nobbs said the gc'eat interest evinced in this subject was a 
testimony to the importance of the matter. He wjis glad to say 
that the Fertilisers Adulteration Bill would, to some extent, deal 
with this question. Usually the local guarantee given is that td 
the best knowdedge and belief of the seller, the lucerne contains no 
dodder, that the seed is collected from lands free from dodder and 
packed into clean bags. Such guarantee is however only a moral 
one as there are many means by wdiicli dodder may be unconsciously 
added, by birds or threshing machines etc. It is impossible to 
guarantee absolutely pure seed. The Ai'gentine standard is 1 
dodder seed to 476,000 lucerne seeds and as there are 231,478 
lucerne seeds to the pound, this gives an average of 1 dodder 
seed to 2*2 lbs of lucerne seed. When examining a quantity of 
seed the expert condemns the whole parcel if the proportion is 
greater than that indicated. With regard to wild dodder in river 
beds, no reliable proof had been secured to shew that this affects 
lucerne under cultivation, but if this is so, steps should be taken to 
bring this under the Noxious Weeds Act. He favoured the supeiwi- 
sion of both imported and colonial seed as legislation on these lines 
would give farmers greater confidence in their purchases made. 

At this stage Mr. C. Gr. Lee introduced .Mr. D. Alexander 
(President of the Inter-Colonial Union) who received a warm 
welcome, and who expressed his appreciation of the progress made 
since he last visited the metropolis and hoped to note similar progress 
in the country districts which he shortly intended to visit. 

Destruction of Jackals. 

Owing to the absence of the Delegates from Bredasdorp a 
resolution submitted from that centre : — “ That it is the opinion of 
this Union that a higher reward be offered by Government for the 
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extermination of Jackais and other destructive wild animals/' 
was, after a brief discussion, removed from the Agenda. 

Wool Industry. 

The following recommendation from the Bredasdorp Agricul- 
tural Society was next considered : — That in order to bring about 
a satisfactory system of the sorting and packing of Wool, experts 
be available for instructing Sheep farmers in the several districts 
where necessary.” 

Mr. Daverin (Port Elizabeth) in moving the resolution, said 
that at a meeting of the Wool and Mohair Grrowers’ Association, 
recently held in Kimberley, a resolution had been passed that two 
other experts should be appointed to give instruction in the classifica- 
tion of wool. Our Cape wool, so far as type is concerned is equal to 
the Australian, but a better condition is required. Endeavour was 
being made at the present time to improve Cape wools, and these 
are gradually regaining their position in the markets of the wurld. 

Mr. Le Sueur (Caledon) in seconding the motion referred to 
the careless sorting of farmers in the past, but greater care was no%v 
being exercised, and the result was seen in the better prices realised. 

The Hon. P. W. Michau thought it would be advisable if young 
farmers were given special facilities to accompany the expert round 
the country to ascertain how the work was being done, and men- 
tioned his intention to make this suggestion in the . Legislative 
Council. The resolution, on being put to the Congress, was carried 
unanimously. 

Inter-Colonial Agricultural Journal. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) introduced the subject of the 
establishing of an Inter-Colonial Agricultmal Journal. After some 
discussion it was agreed that it be an instruction to the delegates 
from this Union to the Inter-Colonial Union to vote against the 
establishing of. such journal. 

The Congress adjourned at 5 p.m, until 9.30 next morning. 


To be Co7itimced, 



TICK ERADICATION. 

McDoiigairs Dipping Tank at East London. 


By the courtesy of Mr. McDougall, jiinr., who lias been 
supervising the work of construction we have been favoured with 
the accompanying photographs of the opening of the McDougall 
Dipping Tank at Ferndale on the West Bank ot the Butfalo at 
East London. The East .London De,^patch, gives the following 
particulars. 

Messrs. McDougall have spared no expense or pains in the 
construction of their dip. Their representative (Mr. McDougall, 
junr.,) is both enthusiastic and practical, and their travelling 
representative (Mr. Hill) is brimfull of his successful experiences 
in the Komgha and other “ tick’’ districts. 



Watching the Cattle going through the Tank. 


The dip ” itself is an object lesson, Mr. H. D. Pearce (of 
Pearce and Pearce, architects), has had the work of both designing 
andrsupervising the construction. The whole length of the dip ” 
is 76ft, 6in., and the swim ” 71ft., with a depth of Oft. bin. 
The entrance to the tank is of solid concrete work, the “ take off” 
being well arranged, while the dipping race ” is also of stone 
embedded in concrete. The capacity of the tank is 6,360 gallons. 
The' whole enclosure leased by Messrs. Dougall is well and 
substantially fenced, with receiving-kraal, crush-pen, etc. The 
whole ''job,” in the opinion of practical men, reflects the greatest 
credit on Mr. H. D. Pearce, who has been both architect and 
advisory builder. 

During the proceedings 400 cattle, 40 goats and 12 horses, 
were passed through the dip. Many of the cattle gave trouble — 
being their first experience — ^but with the help of a staff of men, 
including Messrs. McDougall, A. E. Turner, Oliver Lloyd, Brill, 
Hill, Webb, and others — all difficulties were overcome. 
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NO. XX. 


IN THE DISTRICT OF CRADOCK. 


FLOOD lEEIG-ATION ON THE FISH ElVEE. 

Cradock, as a District, with its magnificent climate and the 
general advance of irrigation in the river valleys, where the soil is 
nsnally very rich, bids fair to become in time a great pastoral 
section. The farmers who are now making most rapid headway 
there are those who are utilising flood waters for irrigation and 
conserving the storm waters in dams for the same purpose. The 
advantages derived and derivable from the former line of policy are 
remarkably instanced in the valley of the Fish Eiver, the main 
artery of the whole district. Along its banks an energetic 
population of irrigators is growing up that must in time liavc^ a* 
great influence for good on the fortunes of the farmers a.nd business 
people of that region. I have not, as yet, had the opportunity of 
visiting the whole or even an important portion of the farms along 
this fertile valley, but having a couple of days to spare between the 
Cradock and Grahamstown Agricultural Shows I spent them in a 
most profitable manner by calling upon a couple of the 'best known 
of the many energetic men of the district. In looking in upon Mr. 
Hilton Barber at Hales Owen, and Mr. Herbert Collet, at Saltpan 
Drift, just close to Fish Eiver Station, my object was to get some 
idea of what was going on in this part of the country, and I found 
that to render it full justice I should need to spend a considerable 
time among the farmers and then I would only be seeing a tithe 
of what is to be seen. 

. The Fish Eiver is one of the most characteristic of our South 
African streams. At some seasons it rolls down, in mighty floods 




Weir on Fish River at Hales Owen. 





Ostriclies of “ Jack ” Strain with Nest at Hales Oweu 
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carrying its myriads of gallons of water off the lands to the sea : 
at others it barely justifies its name as a river, for it seems to consist 
for the most part of a continuous string of pools in a sandy bed. 
Yet it is very seldom indeed that there is not water sufficient to 
keep the irrigable lands along its banks from suffering the pangs 
of serious drought ; and for this reason it can be justly claimed 
that those who have cast in their fortunes with its erratic course 
have very little cause for serious regret. Its course is lengthy and 
tortuous, being, in fact, one of the longest rivers in the Colony. 
As a result the drainage area it serves 's something enormous. As 
a rule it runs strongest during the spring and summer months 
when the thunderstorms and their attendant rains are most 
frequent in the Karoo and in the mountains which rise in sullen 
splendour, in the hinterland. The irrigators, how^ever, are not 
entirely dependent upon the summer storms ; for it frequently 
happens, notably in seasons like that of 1905, that winter or early 
spring rains drive across the country which bring heavy snows to 
the mountains. When this occurs the river will flow steadily for 
weeks at a stretch, throughout the period usually dry all through 
the regions coming within the influence of the eastern rainfall. 

Whth such advantages it will not surprise many to learn that 
the system of farming has become revolutionised there during the 
.past decade. Time wars when the struggling agriculturist wasted 
his efforts in vain endeavours to oppose the natural conditions and 
make a living out of steady attempts to raise white crops. All 
that, or at least most of it, is changed. There are, it has to be 
admitted, still a few' who courageously stick to the old methods. 
The irrigator now' pins his faith to lucerne. And it is not only the 
farmer with his hundreds of acres of irrigable land who is 
thriving on the “king of fodder plants.” One of the commonest 
sights from the train, as one travels for miles along the banks of 
this river, is the small patch of green, thriving alfalfa watered by a 
windmill from the permanent pools in the stream. The soil on 
the river banks is remarkably rich and deep ; it teems with organic 
m^jtter, being largely silt w'ashed down from the Karoo, and is 
well supplied with lime, It is easily worked, being loose and 
friable once it is broken in, and responds wdth marvellous 
generosity to regular cultivation under irrigation. The only 
regrettable feature of the situation is that there is not a greater 
extent of this w^onderful soil available for irrigation purposes, but 
the contour of the country is so steep as a rule, as to render 
doubtful the ])ossibility of anything approaching a gigantic 
irrigation scheme. There are, however, many places along the 
river where great things may yet be accomplished, and others 
where smaller schemes, backed by industry and energy, should 
bring grand returns to the men who have the courage to initiate, 
and the patience to develop them. Leaving possibilities aside for 
the moment, let me turn to actualities, and shew what lias been 
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done by at least two energetic men who have devoted their lives to 
the betterment of the conditions in which they found themselves. 
As. a beginning I will take my readers with me to 

Hales Owen, the Home of Mr. Hilton Barber. 

There are few better known figures in this Colony either at 
Agricultural Shows or fanners’ gatherings tlian t.liat of the hale and 
genial Squire of Hales Owen. He and his stalwart sons have 
made a name tliroughout the Eastern Province — and even much 
further afield, for the Barbers have been associated with sport 
and adventure for years past — which must live for many genera- 
tions yet, and when dealing with a place like Hales Owen one can 
only approach it with a sense, almost, of the historical. As history 
goes in this country this farm has had a good deal to do with the 
making of many important phases of advancement — I speak of 
course entirely in the farming sense. For many years Mr. 
Hilton Barber devoted his attention to stock-breeding and in his 
clay he has ranked among the foremost of our breeders of 
Thoroughbred horses. In this connection he will always be 
remembered ; for, in the days when the^ breeder invariably raced 
his owm stock Mr. Barber took high place with Mr. Charles 
Southey and other well-known sportsmen. Among some of the 
better known Thoroughbreds associated with Hales Owen, were 
Skylark, Queens Message, Buxton, Maid of Plonour (bred here) 
Marquis and Lammas But it is not only in Thoroughbred horses 
that Mr. Barber has achieved success. He has also gained both 
credit and renown ” for many years ])ast for the splendid type of 
ostriches he has bred. It is not so Jong since that tJic ostrich 
world was thrilled by the news that a pair of selected birds had 
been sold for the enormous sum of a thousand pounds sterling. 
These birds were from the Barber stock and there are some who 
hold that there are as good fish still in that particular sea as (wei* 
came out. The pastoral side of this farm also includes cattle, 
sheep, and angoras, the latter having been a feature for many years 
past. 

Now the success which has followed the industry of the farmer 
here is not, as some might be inclined to think, sheer luck. It has 
only been attained after years of hard concentrated work, and by 
overcoming the natural difficulties which barred the way. The 
greater part of it is due to well-directed irrigation. The farm lies 
in a picturesque hollow on the banks of the Fish Eiver. On the 
one side, towards the west, the land slopes gently upwards, and 
towards the south takes in a fine sweep caused by a bend in the 
stream which offers immense possibilities for irrigation farming still. 
Above the farm, in the direction of Cradock — which, by the way, is 
only some eight miles distant — a natural barrier of rock crosses the 
whole width of the stream. This occurs on the adjoining property 
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but as it was the (3ne spot within reach which provided the requisite 
conditions for successfully gravitating the water on to at least a 
portion of the lands available, Mr. Barber arranged with his 
neighbour to construct a weir there, and has never since regretted 
it. The results have been so favourable that when I was on the 
farm, the level of the water was being raised, and the old furrows 
widened and deepened in order to still further increase the amount 
of land available for irrigation, and as time goes on there seems 
little doubt but that the works will be further improved, so as to 
provide for even greater developments. All this has not been 
accomplished without great labour and expense and much trouble 
and thought. But there it stands to-day, a model in many senses ; 
and sufficient at least to put heart into any man similarly situated. 
The main furrow^ as it now- stands is eight feet wide and two miles 
long. When completed it will be about four miles long, and will 
w^ater over seventy-five acres of lucerne. There are w-ell over 



Brood Mares and Foals at Hales Owen. 


fifty acres of lucerne w^ell established, and in the near future this 
must be largely increased, in fact the seventy-five acres laid out at 
present should be doubled in time. The value of this crop in a 
section subject to periodic droughts can scarcely be estimated, and 
wffien it is realised that Mr. Barber has knowm the time when it 
has cost him hundreds and hundreds of pounds to feed his stock 
during such trying periods, the changed conditions will be the more 
readily apparent. Paspalum grass is growing here very success- 
fully, and is greedily consumed by the stock. 

There can be no two opinions as to the value of irrigation in 
such circumstances. And it is to be hoped that many more will 
follow so excellent an example. It may not fall to the lot of every 
farmer similarly situated to be so fortunate as to be able to take 
advantage of the flood waters that now run past his door to the 
■same extent as is done at Hales Owen, but there are very few who 
could not, wdth a little ingenuity and energy accomplish something 
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in the same direction. It is the remarkable returns that are gained 
from a crop like lucerne which make the prospects so promising, 
for even a small patch in a warm climate with good soil is worth a 
great deal of trouble to establish. To realise what the full value of 
this wonderful fodder plant really is, one has to turn to the records 
of other countries wdiere they have worked out these problems for 
themselves. For instance, the Koyal Commission for Water 
Supply, which sat in New South Wales some years ago, ascertained 
that ten acres of lucerne, raised by irrigation for ensilage, would 
provide for a herd of two thousand acres of pasture- land during a 
season of drought. (Mueller’s '' Select Plants.'') And for ostriches 
it stands, so far, unrivalled." Now the conditions of the Karoo in 



New Homestead at Hales Owen built by Mr Grey Barber. 

this and adjoining districts are almost perfect for this crop ; all that 
is needed is to secure sufficient water for irrigation purposes, so that 
there can be little question as to the tendency of the future in 
this part of the country. 

It would be far from satisfactory to leave a farm like Hales 
Owen without some reference to its most important feature, namely 
the special breed of ostriches. Among the birds shewn in the 
illustrations are some remarkable types. The most remarkable, 
perhaps, is the bird known as “ Jack,” a fine old cock, the progenitor 
of a notorious race. This bird is thirty-one years old, and is 
as vigorous as ever. It was from this strain that the now famous 
“ thousand pounders ” are descended, and the pair shewn in the 
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illustration with the eggs in the nest betw^een them are of the same 
family. Our farms are now rapidly establishing some very fine 
types of ostriches by care in selection and breeding, but very few^ 
even of the most successful breeders, can shew anything much 
better than these. The virtue recognised in this strain of bird is 
the accuracy with which they transmit their good points to their off- 
spring. This is a virtue very difficult to achieve in ostriches. 
There are many beautiful birds of both sexes in the country ; but 
he is a fortunate breeder who can mate them successfully. The 
method of handling the birds in the breeding camps is another 
point worth noticing. I went through the camps — wffiich are all 
under lucerne — with Mr. Harry Barber, and we moved about among 
the birds as easily as one could go through a flock of sheep. I do 



Mr. H. Collett’s Weir on the Fish River, 


not say that I could have done this alone, but merely to shew how 
thoroughly well handled the birds are and how little irritation they 
are subjected to. Great care is devoted to the rearing of the chicks, 
as they are found to suffer from various ills, unless they are care- 
fully attended to. Shelter from the heat of the sun is provided by 
means of bush screens. 

Saltpan Drift, the Homestead of Mr. H. Collett. 

On leaving Hales Owen I ran up the line and looked in on 
Mr. Herbert Collett, at Saltpan Drift, within a stone’s throw of 
Fish Eiver Station. As every one knows who has travelled over 
the Midland line of railway, the Fish Eiver is bridged at this point 
for theA*ails to cross. And many must have noticed the long 
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stretch of cultivated land which lies below the railway with the 
lengthening lines of irrigation furrows leading out of the river. 
This is but the beginning of Mr. Collett’s admirable labours. If one 
leaves the train and moves down the road leading from the station 
for a few hundred yards, he will see an excellent masonry weir in 
the river bed with more furrows leading out the impounded waters 
above, and by going a little further along to the left he will see 
another broad stream with yet another masonry w^eir dung across 
its full width — with more furrow^s. This, with yet another weir 
higher up, is all the w’-ork of the apparently tireless owner of 
this property. By following either of the two large streams 
mentioned a little lower down, he will find the banks heavily culti- 
vated with lucerne, and can ride through these fields for an hoiu* 



Brood Mares and Foals property of Mr. H. 0. Collett. 


or more without coming to the end of them. If he is fortunate 
enough to hit a time when the crops are being cut he will see a 
busy and inspiriting scene with men, teams of mules, and mowing 
machines, filling the^ landscape with life and activity. In other 
words, we have here a development which almost borders upon the 
marvellous ; that is no less than a couple of hundred acres of well- 
established lucerne, with flocks and herds, and troops of ostriches 
and horses, where a few years ago the farmer could not make even 
a hare living. When Mr. Herbert Collett took this farm over the 
conditions were most depressing. His predecessor, one of the old 
school, who tried to grow white crops in the face of natural difficul- 
ties, had practically lost his all in the struggle. In those days, 
when a man was ultimately forced to give up his farm througly 
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misfortune, there was seldom much left for those who came after 
him. But Mr. Collett could see a little further into the future. 

The farm is situated at the- junction of the G-reat Brak and 
Fish Eivers. The Brak River is the stream which flows past 
Varkenskop, and which, in the hands of .Mr. Win. Southey, has 
done so much to reclaim another barren stretch. This was good 
enough for Mr. Collett, and he went to work patiently and whole- 
heartedly, and is still making plans for further extensions. One of 
the most pleasant experiences I have had in this country was riding 
through this valuable property, listening with unflagging interest to 
the calm optimism of the man who in so unostentatious a manner 
had performed what would have been considered a miracle a few 
years ago, and who still sees greater things ahead. If anyone 
knows the Fish River and its possibilities intimately, it is Mr. 
Collett, and he views the future with an unbounded hope that com- 
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pels faith in his optimism. For all that he is conservative. Fie 
Wyants nothing done in haste. It has taken him many years of hard 
thought and harder toil to achieve his present position, and he 
cannot see any ready road to success in the same direction without 
at least a modicum of these sound virtues. But he is a firm 
believer in irrigation, provided the schemes and plans are carried 
out with care and patience. He is one of those who has a high 
opinion of the effort of the individual, and hopes to see irrigation 
forwarded on such lines as will bring individual effort to the fore. 
In the valley of the Fish this view seems to fit the conditions 
perfectly. Here and’ there it may be possible to bring a few 
hundred acres under a furrow in one block. But there are, accord- 
ing to the information I was able to gather, many more places 
where small areas should be served cheaply. The more conserva- 
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tive calculations of the men on the spot are, therefore, fully worthy 
consideration. 

A better idea of the extent of the irrigation works can be 
obtained when it is stated that there are 10^ miles of furrows on 
this property. The full extent of the farm is 9,000 morgen, 
of which 3,000 are mountain veld. The whole is devoted to stock, 
and little is sent away except as animal products. Lucerne hay is 
sometimes sold, if buyers offer, but it is considered just as valuable 
on the farm as the money it brings in, so there is little fear of this 
property becoming a serious competitor for that trade, although so 
well situated, being close to Middelburg, where the military con- 
sume large quantities of this fodder. Mr. Collett can always use 
his hay, and, like a good many more in these parts, prefers to have 
a good store of stand-by fodder in case of a prolonged drought. 

An attempt was made here to introduce Paspalum G-rass, but 
tor some accountable reason, a very large sowing of this seed failed 
entirely. Mr. Collett still has hopes, however, of establishing it in 
the irrigated sections. 

Horse-breeding, mules, and ostriches are a strong feature. 
These, with cattle and sheep, make up the staple products. In 
horses the present aim is the utility animal, and in this line Mr. 
Collett has been very successful. He has been breeding for some 
time past from mares of substance mostly of the Hackney type, 
with some thoroughbred blood. Comparatively recently, however, 
he introduced a Hunter stallion into his stud, and this animal la 
thought a good deal of in this district. '‘Balfour Brown” (the 
stallion in question), was placed first and champion at the last 
Cradock Show, and some of his young stock were spoken of very 
highly, and also took prizes. He is an excellent type Of liis class, 
and is by a Queen’s Premium stallion out of an Irish Hunter mare. 
The brood mares in use are largely of the Hackney type, giving 
bone and substance, two points much appreciated in’ a district 
where workers are wanted. In mule-breeding he uses a Catalonian 
jack, and gets excellent foals. There is never any difficulty in get- 
ting rid of these. In point of fact the mule is coming very much 
into favour as a farm animal in the Midlands, and in time this 
industry promises to take a leading position. With good mules tlu^ 
light work of the farm, like mowing, is so easily handled that they 
are indispensable where crops like lucerne are grown. 
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The second Annual Congress of the Inter-Colonial xlgricultiiral 
Union was opened in the City Hall, Cape Town, on Wednesday, 
May 30, 1906, wdien the following delegates attended : — 

Transvaal. — Messrs. J. E. van der Merwe (President, 
Transvaal Agricultural Union), Potchefstroom ; H, Alalan 
(vice-president), Standerton ; A. G. Eobertson (vice-president), 
Wakkerstroom ; P. van der Venter (vice-president), Pretoria; 
and E. T. Nicholson (Secretary, Transvaal Union), Pretoria. 

Natal. — The Eev. James Scott (President, Natal i^gricultnral 
Union), with Messrs. C. E. Hancock, John Moon, William Craig, 
and J. H. Holley. 

Uape Colony. — Messrs. C. G. Lee (President, Cape x*\.gricul- 
tural Union), the Hon. P. W’, Michau, AI.L.C. (vice-president), 

O. E. G. Evans, D. de Wet, P. E. Malleson, Col. Cuming, 

P. Evan, J. Daverin, W. van der Byl, and D. M. Brown (Secretary, 
Cape Union). 

Governaient Ebpresentatives. — Eor Gcyje Golonij : Mr. D 
Hutcheon, Director of x\griciilture ; Mr. Charles P. Lounsbury, 
Government Entomologist; Dr. E. A. Nobbs, xlgricultural 
x4ssistant ; and E. D. MacDermott, Editor, Agriciiltural Journal. 
E'er the Transnaal : Mr. C. E. Graj^ P.V.S., and Mr. 0, B. 
Simpson, Government Entomologist. 

The Presibential Address. 

The President (Mr. Geo. 1). xMexaiider, of Natal), in opening 
the proceedings, delivered the following address : — 

Gentlemen, I beg to welcome the delegates to this the second 
meeting of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union, and I trust that 
the result of this Conference will be to strengthen and increase the 
value of the Union. I do not think the benefit of such a Union as 
this has been fully realised, and it is a matter of great regret to me 
that all the Colonies and States of South Africa are not fully repre- 
sented ; I hope, however, that those Colonies thafc are represented 
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will determine to carry on the woi’k of tlie Union until these 
Colonies that are standing’ aloof are prepared to join. A sti*on^ 
Union with a proper or^'anisation, as T ejirnestly trust this will 
eventiuilly become, cannot be established in full working' order 
without considerable work and time, and as it is only some seven 
months since the Union first met and a,[>point(id of(ice-I)earers, it 
will be understood tlurt tliere is a great deal of work to be done* 
before tlie organisation is. coni[)lete, and it may be necessaj’y to 
alter some of our rules, and to build up our organisation before tht‘ 
Union attains to full, usefulness. T remember the Nsital Agricultural 
Union some ten years ago was a comparatively insignifica,nt l)ody 
and without much organisation, but to-day it is, as the Press and 
the Colony admit, a power in the laud in Natal, and this has only 
been brought about by perseverance and combination. It has now 
affiliated to it societies and associations representing quite two- 
thirds of the population in Natal. The Cape Agricultural Union is, 
I understand, a much older institution, and represents a, large 
majority of the farmers in the Chipe Colony, and has done a very 
great deal of wuRk in the interests of the farmers and of tlie Colony. 
The Transvaal Union is also a -well-organised and valuable body 
and, in the face of considerable handicaps, has l)eco]nc a pow^erfnl 
Union, that, when tlie Transvaal receives Kesponsil)le (Toveimuient, 
will reward those who have laboured to bring it to its present state' 
of efficiency, by becoming a factor that will have to receive consi- 
deration from- the Government. These Unions have been working 
and paving the w’-ay for an Inter-Colonial Union, ai\d the Inter- 
colonial Union must set to wxak to build up a constitution that 
will in time voice the feeling and wishes of the majority of 
agriculturists of South Africa, and wiien tint da^y comes — and 
recent events liave sliewui that it is drawing neai* much more 
quickly tlran nhght have been expected a year ago — when there is 
a Federation of South Africa, the agricultural population will be in 
a position to w^atcli that their interests are safeguarded. If evei-y 
farmer joins an association or society in liis colony, and that 
association or society is affiliated to the local Union — and tint 
Union is affiliated to the Inter-Colonial Union — it w^ill ))e the fault 
of tlie Agricultural Union if their interests are not protected and 
furthered, and fully and clearly placed before the Governments of 
South Africa. We must work together for the general good of 
South African agriculture — English and Dutch — High Veld and 
Low' Veld, North, South, East, and West — w'c must sink all 
differences and W'ork together not for any nationality nor for an\' 
section, but as South African farmers for agriculture and for our 
land, whether it be the land of our birth or the land of onr- 
adoption. There is a degree of Freemasonry amongst farmers, and 
I believe that we can do more to help to bury racial animosity and 
bickering than any section of the community, and I earnestly hope 
one and, all will strive to do so — the friction tliat some are trying, 
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to bring about, and of which W' e have had recent evidence, can only 
lead to unrest, unhappiness, and retrogression. Polities ai'e, I am 
afraid, not altogether inseparable from the discussion of agricultural 
subjects; they have a way of cropping up in the most unexpected 
manner, hut I trust, as far as possible, that politics wall be^ 
eliminated from the discussions of this Union. Tlie great need of 
South Africa is a larger agricultural population, and no effort 
should be spared in endeavouring to bring about a settlement on 
the land. It is of vital importance to South Africa generally and to 
tlie farming community particularly from the point of view" that 
unless the agricultural population is increased, it will in time be 
savamped politically by the labour vote. But unfortunately the 
conditions of agriculture in South Africa make it necessary that we 
must hasten slowdy, and I fear that mucli money and energy has 
been wasted in the past by over-looking the fact that wdiat has 
2)roved a panacea in other countries is not suitable when applied to 
this. x\ recent waiter in an article contributed to the Press says : 
** Ail the failures which have resulted in the past in tlie respect of the 
settlement of agriculturists wanild appear to have arisen from the 
one fundamental mistake — w"hich has been repeatedly made — of 
tliinking that wdiat is suitable for other countries must necessarily 
be suitable for this. We are not Egyptian fellaheen, Indian ryots, 
or Danish peasants, and the modes of action wdiich may serve .to 
place the foiiner in a position of comparative comfort in their own 
country wall not necessarily meet wdth the same success in 
dealing w"ith the immigrants in this country. We must learn 
to suit our actions to our actual surroundings and brush from our 
programme the exotic ideas w"hich have so frequently led to 
absolute failure.” It would be of great value if farmers and 
those wdio represent them in the Legislature would take a 
greater interest in endeavouring to find out wdiat lies at the root 
of the slow" progress of agidculture in South Africa, and advise the 
Governments how" the disabilities could be removed. If more 
earnest endeavour had been adopted in the past by practical men 
towards this end and Government had listened to tlie conclusions, 
many hundreds of tliousaiids of pounds would have been saved ; 
and tlie prosperity of agriculture would be much greater to-day. 
To my idea w"e must do more than has been done in the past to 
first of all remove the disabilities that exist before w"e can hope for 
a large influx of agricultural population. The greatest disability 
is, I hold, the presence of stock diseases, and the investigation of 
these should demand and receive attention from the whole of the 
South African Colonies, to a much greater extent than in the past, 
and those members of the Legislative Assemblies wBo represent 
farming interests should strive to get the different Governments 
to expend siifffcient sums of money and to grant sufficient facilities 
to have the principal stock diseases investigated. Much valuable 
investigation work has been done, and both the Cape and the. 
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Transvaal have, with the services of the capable and scientific 
gentlemen whose services are available, done much to tlirow light 
on many matters connected with stock disease ; Natal also has 
contributed her quota, but although tlie sfaitf is as keen and eager 
as any in South Africa, its efforts have l)o<;n restricted, owing to a 
short-sigirted policy of false economy and a want of recognition on 
the part of those supposed to represent the farming interests, of the 
immense importance and necessity of funds being e.xpended in the 
direction of such investigations. If scientific investigation resulted 
m the discovery of means for eradicating, preventing or ameliora- 
ting some of the diseases such as redwater, heartwater and specific 
pneumonia in cattle, horse sickness, biliary fever and blnetongue 
in horses, blnetongue and heartw^ater and other diseases of shco]), 
and the so-called fowl sickness in poultry the advance in prospei'ity 
of agriculture would be very much more rapid, and it would he of 
far more benefit to the whole of South Africa to provide the 
necessary money and facilities tor such investigations than to spend 
large sums on trying to introduce methods because they have proved 
successful in other countries. Think of what it w'onld moan il' wc; 
could improve the class of cattle by large inqxu’tations of high-class 
stud animals from Europe, as has been done iix tlic Argentine, 
Australasia and Canada. It would mean that we could produca^ 
dairy produce as cheaply in this country as is done in those. 
Colonies — and we would be in as favourable a position to e.xport. 
The same applies to the raising of beef and mutton. The 
tendency has been in the jrast to preach the introduction of 
scientific methods of farming and to overlook the necessity of 
preparing the way to allow of those methods being successfidly 
adopted, and to get settlers on the land before it has been made 
possible for settlers to thrive. In my annual address to the Natal 
Agricultural Union, I endeavoured, 'for the benefit of those gentle 
critics who are always harping on the matter that farmers do not 
produce more, to shew why such produce as birtter, etc., is not 
produced in larger quantities and at a cheaper rate. The average 
Colonial cow will not produce more than about lb. of butter 
weekly, say at Is. per lb. — 2s. 6d. Good milking breeds of cattle' 
will produce 1 lb. per diem or 7 lb. weekly, say at 8(1. per lb — 
equals 4s. 8d. Therefore if the farmers in the colonies or countries 
where good milking breeds are available get 8d. per lb. for their 
butter, it will pay them better than farmers in this country, who 
get Is. per lb. The investigation of several diseases have proved 
that many are conveyed by insects, and I think the tick 
takes premier place as a conveyor of disease. It has been found 
within the last few years that the tick can be greatly reduced in 
numbers by dipping, and the system of dipping as practised 
m Australia was first introduced into South Africa by the 
Hon. Joseph Baynes, of Natal, who, when he realised tlie 
value of the dipping, did all he could to disseminate inffnanation 
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throughout South Africa, and I am very pleased to note that 
the dipping question has been taken up very keenly, and efforts 
have Ijeen made— and, I understand, with success — to discover a 
dip that will be cheap, efficacious, and at the same time give the 
minimum of discomfort to stock. In this matter I think the Cape 
has taken the lead, and the destruction of ticks will ultimately 
allow of large tracts of country being reclaimed for stock-grazing 
that for many years have been unusable owing to the presence of 
the tick plague, and I feel sure that in many parts where dipping 
is regularly and carefully carried out, the deaths from disease will 
be very much diminished. The advance of the deadly East Coast 
fever has been checked, and the knowledge gained in tlie best 
method of dealing with the outbreaks of the disease is proving of 
immense value. The thanks of agriculturists in South Africa are 
due to the Governments and to the veterinary staffs for their 
endeavours to check the spread of this terrible plague, and I would 
offer a special vote of thanks to Mr. Lounsbury for the very great 
service he has rendered in his investigations of how the disease is 
carried by the tick, whicli information has provided the knowledge 
of how to deal with infected herds to reduce the deaths to 
minimum. Nor can I fail to recognise the work of I)rs. HutcEeon, 
Theiler, and Eohertson, and Mr. Woollatt, of Natal, in their 
endeavour to fight the advance of the dreaded disease, nor the 
many gentlemen who have laboured in connection with the 
investigation and control of the disease. I am optimistic with 
regard to the future of South Africa as an agricultural country, 
and I am hopeful when I note the progress that has been made 
since I first came to this country some twenty years ago. I do 
not think there is any other country in the world so hard to win 
for agriculture, but the agricultural community have grit, and 
though they get one buffet after another, they come up smiling, 
and win their way a little further every year. The special 
correspondent of the Dail// 'Mail, waiting from Johannesburg in 
January last, said : 

“ South, Africa is termed a wJiite man's country. But if 
providence meant it to be so, it also determined that it should he 
hardly wun. The rapid settlement that folks at home expected 
three years ago is something never before known in the history of 
this sub-continent. No part of the country, from the Cape to the 
Barotsiland, has become the heritage of the wJiite man with ease. 
Most of those wlio travel through the pleasant districts of the Cape 
to-day forget that the moderate amount of prosperity arrived at 
represents three and a half centuries of slow" and patient conquest 
by some of the hardiest men of the Dutch and British races. Bead 
the story of the Albany settlers and judge if the Cape w^as easily 
wun." In spite of the w"ar, diseases of stock and plant life, in spite 
of drought, locusts, ticks, and many other drawbacks, agriculture is 
slowdy ])ut surely forging aliead. It maybe something like a sailing 
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vessel trying tc'> make lieadway witli the hi'oezt'. dead against her. 
She has to travel a long way by tacking to inaike any progress on 
her journey, and the onlookers may think she will newa'r reaoh port. 
But well get there some day, and perliaps be all the iKdlca’ men for 
the lessons of patience and [)erscverance, and tlie I'esourcuBilnt^ss 
developed in overcoming difhculties. 1 have to a.sk your kind 
indulgence if tiie work of this Union has not been caiaied on as 
energetically as it should have been since our last ineclving. But 
there has been trouble in the land, and Natal has been imd is 
struggling with a big question in the rebellion of s<aue of her 
natives. Your Secretary, Mr. Eadie, l)elongs to one of the 
Volunteer regiments, being an officer in the Artillery ; he was out 
with the held force for two montlis, and is now under ordcu's to liold 
himself in readiness for further active service ; in conse(iuenc('. he is 
unable to be here. During liis absence on duty, I had persona,! ly 
considerable work with the Imsincss of the NataJ Agihmitura'j 
ITiiion, of which he is also secretary, and of which I Wiis prt^sideni, 
and I have been unable therefore, under the cirtaimstaiua's to 
devote as much time and attention as I would Inive likcMl t,o the 
afiairs of the Union. The Soutli African 8tiid-book has now Ixasi 
launched, and 1 believe it will prove of great berreht totlic advamcc^- 
inent of agriculture. It is a matter of very grcait regret to me that 
Natal has not yet joined with the other States and Colonies in this, 
but I know that it is not through any lack of interest or desire on 
the part of the agricultural community, but it is through tlic action 
of members of the Legislative Assembly who are supposed to 
represent farming constituencies, who refused to grant the amount 
which it was fixed Natal should contribute, and supported the 
deletion of the vote from the estimates. However, I hope ere long 
that Natal will join with the other States in the Stud-book, and 1 
think^ you may count on Natal agriculturists agitating on the 
question until the necessary amount is granted. (Applause). 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) moved the adoption of the a-ddress, 
and that it be printed in the minutes of the procc^.edings. 

Mr. Lee (Cape Colony) seconded, arid said lie thought it was 
one of those addresses that should be handed down from Congress to 
Congress to shew tliat an organisation of this kind wrrs ahsolutely 
necessary 

Mr. Van der Merwe (Transvaal) did not intend to move an 
amendment, but he wished to ask the president to delete the words 
“ as far as possible ” wdien referring to politics. 

Ml. Lee presumed the president referred to party politics but 
they must have agricultural politics. 

The Biesident said lie did not intend politics to 1)6 discussed? 
but, at every Union meeting politics would arise. 

The address was adoiited. 
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Letters of apology for non-<ittendance and inaliility to send 
•tlelegates were received from the llhodesia and ()i'ang(‘ Kivei* 
Colony Agriciiltural Unions. 

Ljiesentation to Mr. T. J. Xu:holson. 

Before ],)roceeding with tlie business proper, tlie President said 
lie wished to make a small presentation to Mr. Nicholson who as 
hon. secretary of the Inter-colonial Union, when it w’as first started, 
did an immense amount of work to further it. At that time the 
Inter-Colonial Union -was desirous of recognising his ivouk,. but 
owing to the w’ant of funds \Yas unable to do so. Howevei', he 
now^ wished to liand to Mr. Nieliolson, as a mark of at)preciation, a 
gold watch and chain, with the hope that he may live many years 
to w'ear it. (Applause). 

Mr. Nicholson, in ret)ly, said the many kindly words and the 
present accompanying them were a great surprise. It had been 
one of the joys of his life to go from Colony to Colony to sec the 
farmers and the conditions under which they laboured. The \vatch 
came at a most opportune time, as lie had in his pocket a ^vatch 
presented to him 25 years ago in the Transvaal, and wdhch liad 
just gone w’rong. (Loud laughter). He concluded by again 
returning his heartiest thanks. 

The Congress then iiroceeded to consider the rules of the Inter- 
colonial Agricultural Union, which during the morning liad been 
revised by the executive. 

On the question of the representation of the different Colonies, 
the executive recommended that each State send five delegates. 

After some discussion, it w^as decided to ])Osti)one the subject 
until the end of the proceedings, to ascertain how the regulations 
at present in force acted. 

The rules weiv then adopted witli the exception of Nos. 9 and 
24 which were held over. The hours of sitting having been 
decided upon, the minutes of the last meeting were unanimously 
adopted. 

The agenda w’as proceeded wdth. The Acting Secretary (Mr. 
F. D. MacDermott) read the replies of the different Cxovernments to 
resolutions passed at the first Annual Congress held at Pietermarity.- 
burg last year. 

CoNTAoioxTS Diseases Amono Stoc'k. 

The first item on the Agenda was a resolution passed at the 
last Conference which read as follows — 

“ That this Conference deems it advisable that combined action 
should he taken by the various Governments of South Africa wdth 
regard to infectious and contagious diseases among stock.” 

Natal Government’s reply : Combined action is already, as far 
as possible, being taken by the various Governments. The 
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Veterinary Departments of the Orange Diver Colony, Transvaal’ 
and Natal are acting in concert as regards tlie metliod of dealing 
with stock of all descriptions travelling from oiu^ Colony to- 
another. 

Other Governments : No reply. 

Mr. Bobertson (Transvaal), referring to the resolution, said 
that what was wanted was the trusting of one Colony by the otlu'-r. 
He knew that there was considerable difficulty in the transit of 
sheep and goats from the Transvaal to the Cape. The a,nimals 
were first dipped on the borders of the Transvaal, and then on 
the border of tlie Orange River Colony, and also on the Cape 
border before being admitted into this Colony. He considered 
that combined action should be taken by the various Governments. 

Mr. Douglass moved that the following l)e added a;S a rider 
to the resolution : “ That the different Governments take into 
consideration the enormous importance of cleaning cattles of ticks 
before entrance into the various Colonies, as this is one of the 
main causes fur spreading disease.” 

Mr. Evans seconded. 

The President said that it was necessary to educate the 
Governments up to the value and influence of the Agricultural 
Unions. 

The discussion on this resolution was adjourned till the 
afternoon. 


Inteb-Colonial Scab Act. 

The next subject discussed was the necessity for* a Scab Act. 
At the last meeting of the Union the following resolution w^a,s. 
adopted: '‘This Conference deems it desirable that a uni- 
formly stringent Scab Act be enforced in each of the British 
colonies of South Africa.'^ Natal Government’s reply was : " The 
Scab Law at present in force in Natal appears to be working well 
and to have WT)rked well in the past. An amending Act, designed 
to strengthen the hands of the Natal Veterinary Department, 
will be submitted at the next session of Parliament.” Other 
Governments : No x'eply. 

Mr. Lee moved as an amendment : " That this Conference is 
of opinion that a uniform Scab Act is desirable, but the local con- 
ditions in each colony make it a very difficult matter to arrange for 
such uniformity, and this Conference refers this question of a 
uniform Scab Act to the Standing Committee appointed to deal 
with Stock Diseases.” 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Michau, and adopted. 
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His Excellency the Governor. 

At noon His Excellency the Governor (Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson) and the Mayor of Cape Town (Mr. H. Liberman) 
attended the Conference, to extend a welcome to the delegates. 

His Excellency was i‘eceived by the President (Mr. Alexander) 
who thanked him for sparing some of his very valuable time to 
attend that gathering, but it proved the great interest he evinced 
in farmers and farming. (Applause.) 

His Excellency, who was received with loud applause, said ; 
“ Gentlemen, — It has given me a great deal of pleasure to be 
present here to-day, to say a few words of welcome to the members 
of the Agriculturol Union. I see amongst you many whom 1 have 
met on their own farms, and you all know wdiat a great interest I 
take in the progress and prosperity of the pastoral and agricultural 
interests of South Africa. (Applause.) I am glad to think that 
you have gathered here to-day to consult on what can best be done 
to forward the agricultural and pastoral interests of the country, 
because I do believe that in consultation, and in unity of effort 
their success lies. I may say whilst on the subject of unity, that I 
am glad to hear that negotiations have been in progress betw^een 
the Agricultural Union and the Farmers’ Association, with the 
object of arriving at one central organisation, in which shall be 
united all the best opinion and the best advice of the farming 
people of South ilfrica. (Loud applause.) I do not suppose that 
you desire, and it is certainly not my desire, to deal at any length 
with the farming and pastoral questions of the country. I 
might talk to you of co-operation. (Hear, hear.) Well, that is a 
subject we have often discussed, and I think this meeting is 
evidence of-co-operation. I might aiso talk to you of the burning 
question of ticks — (laughter) — or I might talk to you of the 
improvements in the scab iaw% or the study of the question of wool 
sorting, which, I believe, has a very serious bearing on the pastoral 
interests of tlie country, or I might talk to you of fruit-packing or 
the dream of experimental stations throughout the country, but 
those are all questions which you are much more fitted to discuss 
than I am. I know your minds are open and awake to them, and, 
looking back over the past ten or twelve years, I see a great and 
vast improvement in all these questions which affect your prosperity. 
In these days of industrial struggle for pre-eminence it is felt that 
scientific and ordered effort has to be presented to the consultation of 
all questions that present themselves in farming, just as much as 
in other pursuits. That is the existing state of affairs throughout 
the world, in Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, in India, and 
in the West Indies. Whilst on the subject of the West Indies^ I 
may say I have recently been perusing a very interesting blue hook 
— now, as a rule, blue books are not interesting, but this is ope is 
exceptionally so. It is an account of the w^ork that has been done 
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in the West Indies during the past ciglit years l)y tlu' liuiK'rial 
Department of Agileiilturc. I am so nmcdi int(j'(‘.sted in tlu‘. I’ec^ord 
uf the work done tliat I have dccidcid to present this book to your 
President, in the liope tliat lie will study ii- <ind comiuunit*ate siidi 
parts to you as may be of interest to you. (rsliablishnumt of 

tliis Imperial ])epartment of Agriculture was one of tln^ first 
principles of tJie scientific attacking of probhujis of aigriculturcc and 
although in the West Indies tlie [)lants they cultivate', and tile Iruits 
they grow are different to what you do heiay still tlieia' is a greUit 
deal to be learned from the methods they have ado])ted. They 
have overc(Rne great difficulties and effected great imjirovemenis 
by united effort, and scientific treatment of the [iroliK'nis that 
presented themselves. One point which, [larticularly int.erc^sted me 
in that liook was the account of the efforts muide to teach in ihe 
principal scliools and colleges the pujhlems of agricultiunr Idiis, 
of course, does not refer to colleges like Elsenburg, hut the ohjc'ct 
of tlie Imperial Department of Agrieailtiire apiiears todiavc^ hec'ii to 
give every lad who goes to school an opportunity of lea, ruing some- 
thing about the principles of agriculture. Some of ilu'ni, perhajis, 
learn very little, but the others learn a great deal, and that in the 
higliei- branches, and even Mr. Lounsbury or Dr. Flutchcon would 
recognise that the scientific principles had lie.c'Ji realised. In tlm 
West Indies it has been considered necessary for many y(^a,i‘S 
past to provide technical education on all sorts of subjects for young 
people, and only lately it was discovered that in that country ’wlhch 
is almost purely agricultural, that every technical education Inul 
been provided for, except agricultural education. If 1 were to give 
you a detailed account of how agriculture has grown in tliat country 
I would keep you here for a very long time, and I do not intend to 
do that, l)ut there is an acc(,)unt in that book of the attcmipts that 
have been made in the primary schools in the island of ff?rinidad 
to teach agriculture. There is a description there of how, in an 
01 ‘dinary primary school with 400 square yards of land they art*, 
able to convey to the children some really usefnl ideas of agricul- 
ture — not only in the matter of gardening or- of cultivating oi* 
pruning trees, or grafting, but also in some practical experimental 
work; for instance, they will have small plots — say, three of an 
equal size and the same product will be grown in each plot. Tak^i 
sugar cane as an examiole. In one plot they will mercl}^ plant th (3 
cane ; in the next they will fork the plot and put in a similar 
quantity of cane, and the third they will fork and manure and 
plant the cane. The children do it all. When it has grown it is 
cut and weighed, and the child finds that in the untouched plot 
there are 24 lbs. of cane, in the forked plot there are 84 lbs. of cane, 
and in the forked and manured plot there are 124 lbs. of cane. In 
that way the children are taught the value of preparing tlie groimd. 
This is out-door work and therefore supplements the oral instruc- 
tion given in the schools. That is one of the many points in con- 
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nection with the improvement of agricnitiire which are referred to 
in this book.” In conclusion, His Excellency said: T must say 
it gives me particular pleasme to think that there are present here 
.gentlemen from the Transvaal, Natal, and Orange iliver Colony. 
It seems to me to be the first step in the federation of agricultural 
and pastoral interests in South Africa. I hope the results of 
your discussions will be of great utility, and in any case I wish you 
all success in your undertakings, and a continuance of the favour- 
able weather, which I am glad to see reflected in \'our smiling 
faces, and which I am glad to think has done so much good 
throughout South xlfrica in these later ’days. (Applause.) 

The President, in thanking His Excellency for his kindness 
in attending the conference, also thanked him for liis W’ords of 
welcome. To those delegates from Natal His Excellency was no 
strangei*, as they all remembered his hojourn there and the great 
interest lie took in matters wdiich affected that State. Tlie Avords 
of the old 'Scotch song, “Will ye no come back again?” wei’e vei’v 
applicable to the feelings of the people in Natal with regard to His 
Excellency. Pie trusted that His Excellency would yet pay a. visit 
to Natal, and he would see the rapid strides that Colony had made 
in its agricultural and pastoral pursuits. The interest His 
Excellenc}’ always evinced in farming was Avell known, and he (the 
President) believed nature originally intended him to be a farmer. 
'(Laughter.) He wished, before concluding, to say that tJie Union 
had done a great deal to further agriculture in South Africa, and 
His Excellency would understand the interest in it when he learned 
Iliat many of the delegates had travelled many hundred miles at 
■■their own ex[)ense, and many had left their homes in Natal wJien 
:times were very critical, in order to be present at the deli))erati()ns 
‘of the Union. (Applause). 

The Mayor (Mr. H. Libermann) on bolialf of the citizens of 
•Cape Town, extended a hearty welcome to the delegates. He said 
that in Cape Town they were dt)ing their best to encourage the 
farmers — the farmers liad the sympathy of the ])eople, becaust,^ the 
.general opini()n was that agriculture was the main industry of the 
country. It was often said that the farmcu’s were the V)ackbone of 
the country, but the townspeople were the rest of tlie body, 
'(Laughter.) Some people seemed to think that farmers lacked 
intelligence, but he formed a different opinion, in fact, when he 
was in business he often received very sound a.dvice from farmers. 
He was glad to see the great strides agriculture was making, and 
he believed that with the sympathy of the public and tlie Govern- 
ment, South Africa would very soon be able to compete with other 
countries. He was glad to see that Government had imposed a 
duty of Id, per lb. on imported meat. Pie was sorry it was not 
more, because of what he had read in the newspapers of tlie tinned 
meat manufactured in America. Touching on the avooI cpiestion, 
His Worsliip said he would like to see a few farmers from South 
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Africa visiting tlie big wool-growing countries, and st^eing the wa,y 
in w^hicli the business was conducted, Uegarding a market for 
perishable goods, His Worship considered there was a, very good 
nuirket in Cape Colony, and he im[)r(^ssed on the' fa.i‘iuers thal: tlu'V 
were- not going to make a fortune out of exporting. I h^ believed 
it was the duty of the Goverument to send a body d* fanimrs hr 
Europe every year to see li,ow the different coiintih^s placed theii’ 
products on the market. In the commercial world it was lU'uessary 
for purchasers to go to Jflurope, and, therefore^ it was necessary for 
the farmers to go and see how articles were placed on the market. 
He concluded by according a hearty welcome to the dek^-gates, and 
trusting that their deliberations would bo etfectnal in furtlKulng 
South Africa. (Applause). 

Air. 0. G. Lee (President of the Cape Colony Agricultural 
Union) replied and thanked His Excellency and tlie Mayor fortheii* 
kindly receptions. Pie said the gathering round the tahle shewed 
a fine spirit of patriotism. 

The Director of Agriculture (Dr. Hutcheon) a,i)ologised on 
behalf of the Minister for Agriculture (th(3 Hon, Mrs Puller) for liis- 
inability to attend. He had intended doing so, but at tlu^ last 
uioinent was summoned to a cabinet m(3Gting. He regretted not 
being able to meet the farmers. 

Mr. Lee replied on behalf of the Cape Colony Agricultural 
Union, and at one o’clock the Conference adjourned to luncheon. 


AFTEKNOON SITTING. 

In the afternoon the delegates, at tlie invitation of the Typiyor- 
of Cape Town, made the round tour to Camp’s Pay, where they 
were entertained by His Worship, after which thc3y ‘wx3ro shown 
over the Electric Power Station. On their return to the Gty the\^ 
resumed the business of the Conference. 

Contagious Diseases AMONciST Stoi’k. 

Discussion on this. subject was resumed. 

Mr. Malan (Transvaal) said he would accept the resolution 
passed at the last Congress if he were allow^ed to move ji ridt'r to 
follow^ the standing resolution- as follo^vs : “ xAnd to get their 

regulations as uniform as possible.” 

The Director of Agriculture (Dr. Hutcheon) said theiH'. w^as 
a unanimous desire to bring the regulations into uniformity, but 
there was one difficulty that confronted them all, a-nd that was tlie 
Scab Act. He thought it was best to try and aximinister the Act 
as it at present stood, than to have any amended regulations. Pie 
thought the meeting wmuld recognise tire difficulty. Tliere wa-s to 
bean amendment introduced, during the present session of th(‘ (L|)o 
Parliament, to the Animals Diseases Act, covering lung sickness, 
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.'glanders, tuberculosis, etc. Lung sickness was one of the easiest 
•diseases dealt with, as the infection did not remain long. Under 
the proposed amendments, power was to be conferred on tlie 
Veterinary Department to kill all infected animals, and to give 
reasonable compensation. With regard to the native cattle it Avas 
•also suggested that the animals suffering from lung sickness should 
be killed, and compensation given, and the natives allowed to eat 
the carcases. Begarding tuberculosis. Dr. Hutcheon said there 
was more of this disease in the colony than people believed. At 
the present time regulations were being sought to test cattle to 
-ascertain if they were suffering from tuberculosis. Under the Act 
th^y were trying to. make the regulations as uniform as possible, 
but they had to restrict the introduction of cattle from Rhodesia 
and the Transvaal; however, the regulations regarding small stock 
and horses were somewdrat restricted. 

Mr. Evans inquired if there was any possibility of tracing 
tuberculosis in cattle. It was a very serious thing to hear that the 
disease was prevalent, especially now that there were so many 
creameries being started in the country. 

Dr. Hutcheon replied that at the present stage he did not 
wish to say too much, but the presence of the disease could be 
suspected in cattle from their unthrifty appearance,* frequently 
coupled with a cough, Tubercuosis had been actually found in 
several herds, where it was not expected. 

Mr. Lee said the matter w^as so very important .that lie did 
not think the resolution proposed was sufficient. He would like to 
move the following resolution : That this Conference, recognising 

that it is highly important that combined action should be taken 
in connection with contagious diseases, reaffirms the previous 
resolutions asking for action ; and, further, refers this question to 
the Standing Committee to be appointed to deal with Stock 
Diseases, with the recommendation that the various Governments 
be asked to make the regulations uniform, as far as possible.” 

Seconded by Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Nicholson mentioned that a short while ago a shipment 
of Madagascar cattle was landed in the Transvaal. On being 
subjected to the ordinary test, it was found that 47 out of the herd 
of 60 cattle were suffering from tuberculosis, although the cattle 
left Madagascar with a clean bill of health. 

Mr. Lee’s resolution was unanimously adopted. 

South Aprican Laboratory. 

The following resolution, adopted at the last Congres^s, was 
next discussed : That this Conference considers it desirable that 

steps should be taken to establish a Central South African labora- 
tory for scientific research and for investigation of diseases among 
live-stock, in addition to local laboratories,” 
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Natal CTOvernment's Keply : Having regard to the cost of our 
local laboratory which could not be dispensed with in favour of a 
Central Institution, the Government is not prepared at the present 
time to incur further expenditure in this direction. Other 
Govermnents : No reply. 

"Mr. Malan (TransvaaO moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Malleson moved, as an amendment : ‘‘ That this 

Conference urge on the Governments of the various Colonies the 
need for establishing a Central Laboratory for tlie investigation of 
Animal and Plant Diseases, in addition to the local laboratories.'" 
There were many diseases prevalent in fruit in Cape Colony which 
were not hitherto known, and it was necessary to deal with them 
and elucidate them. 

Mr. Nicholson seconded. 

Dr. Hutcheon supported the resolution, as amended. 

The amended resolution was carried. 

The Registration op Brands. 

The question of an Inter-Colonial Branding Act was next 
discussed. At the last Congress, the following resolution was 
adopted : “ That this Conference confirms the principle of an Inter- 
colonial Live-stock Marking Act."’ 

Natal Government’s reply : “ The impracticability of carrying 
out such an Act, especially in Native Locations where there is a 
constant passing of cattle from hand to hand in connection with 
.lobola, etc., appears to make legislation’ on compulsory lines* 
inadvisable." Other Governments : No reply. 

Mr. Scott thought it would be advisable to make the branding 
of cattle and the registration of brands compulsory. He moved 
that the resolution be re-affirmed. 

Mr. Van der Merwe seconded. 

Mr. Lee said that as far as the Cape was concerned, it would 
be impracticable to enforce a Compulsory Branding Act. He 
hoped the day w^as not far off when it conld be enforced, but, not- 
withstanding that, he would support Mr. Scott’s motion. 

Mr. Hancock moved as an addition the wurds : “ Witlii 
provision for the gradual introduction throughout South Africa of 
the method of l)randing known as the three-piece system." 

This w'as agreed to. 

Ocean Freights on Machinery. 


It W’as unanimously agreed to re-affirm the following resolu- 
tion : ^'*Tliat this Congress urges upon the Government the 
necessity for a reduction in ocean freights on machinery and 
agiicultural implements.” 
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Ocean and Eailway Eates on Imported Live-stock. 

The Con»‘ress next proceeded to consider the following resoiiD 
tion passed at the last Conference: “That this Congress is of 
o[)inioii that there should be a reduction in the ocean freights and 
i‘ailway rates on stock imported suitable for breeding purposes,, 
provided that such stock is eligible for entry in the South African 
Stud Book.” 

Mr. Nicholson moved : “ That this Conference is of opinion 
that still further reductions should be made on ocean freights and 
railway rates on stock imported and suitable for breeding purposes,, 
[)rovided that such stock be eligible for entry in the South African 
Stud Book, the reduction which has so far been made not being of 
such a nature as to satisfy the farming community." 

This motion was agreed to. 

The Congress then adjourned for dinner. 

F.VKNJNCI SITTING. 

The Congress resumed its sittings at 8 o'clock. 

Standard Wekjhts and MeasukI‘:s. 

Mr. Nicholson introduced the subject and luoved the following 
resolution : “ That this Conference is of opinion that it is desirable 
to establish standard weights and measures throughout South 
Africa, and that all produce be sold by such standards, and that 
produce be sold by 100 lbs., inclusive of packages." He mentioned 
that the Transvaal Government had gone into the matter, and an 
Act dealing with the subject was in preparation. 

Mr. Malleson said he would sut>port the resolution if it was 
made to read “ exclusive of packages.” 

Mr. Hancock moved as an amendment that the executive 
Committee be instructed to draw up a scale of weights and 
iiieasures for produce. That these weights be referred to tht^ 
vari(.ais Governments in South Africa., with the request that they be 
given effect to by legislative enactments. It being an instruction 
to the Committee to work upon a basis of per 100 ll>s. ; the ton to 
be 2,000 lbs. ; packages to be excluded. 

Mr. Van der Merwe seconded, and the amendment was 
adopted. 

Duties ok Imported Meat. 

At the last Congress the following resolution was adopted : 
“ That this Union is of opinion that each Colony should deal with 
the meat duties as is most suitable for the local circumstances, but 
suggests that, where practicable, public abattoirs and cold storage 
should be established at various large centres, and that an 
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additional licence be imposed on all butchers selling imported meat, 
but that no licence be charged on the sale of Colonial meat.” 

Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape Colony) moved as an amendment : 

That this Union is of opinion that, where practicable, public 
abattoirs should be established in stock-raising centres, and cold 
storage accommodation in connection with the same at the 
consuming centres.” 

Mr. Van der Merwe seconded. 

Mr. Nicholson moved the adoption of the resolution as it stood 
on the agenda. 

Mr. Lee expressed the opinion that tlie matter would not be 
settled until the farmers took it up. He considered that in sending- 
live-stock for slaughter purposes to tlie cities, the farmer had to 
pay freightage on a large (juantity of offal, when he could, if he 
had an abattoir at hand, clean and send down to the markets at 
half the rates. 

After some further discussion, Mr, Lee agreed to withdraw his 
amendment, if Mr. Nicholson would consent to the following rider 
being added to the original resolution : That it be a recommenda- 
tion from this Conference to the various Governments to encourage 
private enterprise in the establishment of abattoirs and cold storage 
l3y a system of bonuses graduated according to the magnitude of 
the operations.” 

Mr. Nicholson accepted Mr. Lee’s rider. 

The original resolution, as amended, was then adopted. 

Eailway Bates for Colonial Produce. 

The following resolution, carried at tlie last Conference was 
unanimously re-affirmed. “ That this Conference is of opinion that 
it is desirable to obtain a uniform rate for Colonial Produce over 
the various South African Bail way systems.” 

Natal Government’s Beply : Owing to the difference in the 
cost of working the different railway systems it is not possible, 
without losing revenue, for the Administrations where tlie cost is 
high, to reduce the rate to what may be a payable rate over n 
line more favourably situated. The Natal Government is, how- 
ever, of opinion that the rate fixed for the carriage of Colonial 
produce in any Colony should be available for the conveyance of 
produce grown in any other South African Colony. Cape Govern- 
iiient’s Beply from General Manager of Eailways : In connection 
wuth the opinion of the Conference that a uniform rate for 
Colonial Prodnce should be charged over the various South African 
Bailway Systems, the opinion is noted. As the Congress is, no 
doubt, aware, agricultural produce is conveyed over the Cape 
Government Bailw’-ays at extremely low rates. Other Govern- 
ments : No reply. 
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Pests of Fruit Trees. 

Mr. Malleson drew the attention of the Conference to the 
great havoc caused hy pests on fruit trees, and moved tliat the 
following resolution ])assed at last Conference, be re-affirmed and 
kept before the various Governments : That the Government Ije 
approached with a view of introducing legislation to compel the 
•owners of fruit-trees, other than vines, to take proper measures to 
keep them free from insects and other infectious pests, and that a 
suitable penalty be fixed for the violations thereof.” 

Natal Government’s reply : — In the opinion of this Govern- 
ment the Plants' Diseases Act (Act No. 45, 1904) sufficiently 
provides for dealing with growers of fruit trees. The other 
Colonies of South Africa are endeavouring to cope with all insect 
and other pests. Cape Government’s Keply : An Act is in force 
in this Colony for the control of insect pests in nurseries, and that 
the question of eradicating insect pests and diseases from orchards 
in general is receiving consideration. Gther Governments : No 
replies. 

Mr. Le Bueur moved that vines should be included and not 
excluded and the resolution was carried in this foimi. 


Crude Petroleum for Fuel. 

Mr. Evans introduced this subject, and moved the re-affirmatioix 
of the resolution carried at the last conference : Taking into 
-consideration the large quantities of paraffine burned’ in the Colony 
as fuel for engines used for irrigation purposes, Government be 
respectfully requested to make inquiries and procure information 
with regard to the importation of crude oil in bulk, with a view to 
ascertaining whether it could, by this means and the exercise of 
•consideration with regard to import duties, be supplied more cheaply 
to farmers than the oil at present in use.'’ 

Natal Government’s Eeply : The Agent-General has addressed 
■enquiries to the two largest exporters of American and Eussian Oil. 
The American Company has replied stating that the enquiry will 
be dealt with by their Gape House. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., quotes for crude Petroleum 
in bulk and states that the most economical method of delivering 
liquid fuel at Durban would be by means of a Bulk Oil Steamer 
carrying a cargo of from 3,500 to 4,000 tons of fuel. The C.I.F. 
■cost would be 48s. per ton. If a contract was entered into the 
price would be a shade lower. 

The oil would have to be stored in properly constructed tanks 
at the Port and packed in drums or casks as required for despatch. 

The Agent-General is obtaining estimates of suitable storage 
tanks. 

lU 
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Cape C-roveniment’s Heply from Department of Agricultin’o 
This matter falls under the administration of the Public Works 
Department ; the resolution in question has been communicated to 
the Secretary for Public Works for his consideration and for such 
action as may be deemed advisable. 

Other Governments : No reply. 

Tlie Chairman said he would like to draw the attention of 
those members of the Conference who used oil engines that there 
is a much more economical power than these oil engines— he 
referred to gas engines with modern gas-producing plants. They 
were being gone in for on a large-scale in Natal, and were being 
worked at a cost of Id. for each horse-power per hour. It was a 
plant that was superseding everything, except water power, where 
there was a direct lead. The machinery also cost much less than 
that used with oil engines. 

Mr. Eyan said he was glad to hear that these engines were 
satisfactory in Natal. He saw one at the Eosebank Hhow in March 
last, and it could not be got to work. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman dre^v Mr. Eyan’s attention to the fact that 
there w’ere good and bad engines in gas, just as in petroleum. 

Mr. Evans asked that the matter be allowed to sttind over for 
the present. 

This was agreed to. 

Native LAUoru Bupply. 

On the motion of Mr. Hancock (Natal) a resolution favouring 
uniformit\’ of action with regard to native labour was dropped. 

Go-Opeuation ex Agricultuue. 

The following resolution, adopted at the last Conference was 
next considered ; '' That the Executive Committee be instructed 

to consider the question of co-operation between agriculturists and 
stock farmers with a view to bringing the consumer and producoi: 
into closer touch.” 

Mr. Nicholson referred to the steps that had been taken in the 
Transvaal. 

Mr. Lee also testified to the advance co-operation had made 
in Cape Colony since the last Congress was held. 

Mr. Eyan thought the words “between agriculturists and 
stock farmers ” should be deleted. The idea w’as to bring tlie 
producer and consumer into closer touch than they were at present. 
He 'moved the following amendment: “That the Executive 
Committee be instructed to consider the question of co-operation 
with a view to bringing the consumer and producer together, and 
that the different Governments be requested to subsidise, where 
advisable, co-operative societies amongst farmers working directly 
to bring their produce into the market,” 
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Mr. Hancock opposed going to the Governments for an}^ 
more money, but on a vote being taken the resolution as amended 
was carried. 

Labelling Frozen Meat. 

A discussion arose on the resolutions carried at the last 
Conference as follows : 

That sellers of Imported Frozen Meat be compelled to label 
it as such.” Natal Government’s reply : It is proposed to 
introduce legislation on this subject. Cape Government’s Eeply 
from Department of Agriculture : A Law is already in force in 
this Colony compelling sellers of imported frozen meat to label 
that article as such. Other Governments ; No reply. 

Mr. Van der Merwe moved, seconded by Mr. Malan : “ That 

the Transvaal Government be requested to fall into line with the 
Cape and Natal Governments by compelling the sellers of Imported 
Frozen Meat to label it as such.” 

Carried. 

The Congress adjourned at 10 p.m, till Tuesday morning. 

To be ContUiHcd. 


CRACKED PIPES UNDER DAMS. 


By K. W. Newman, Assistant Engineer, Irrigation Department. 


When inspecting an irrigation work in January last I noticed 
several cast iron pipes intended for use in the work, of which about 
88 per cent, were split at the spigot end ; this being accounted for 
by the exceptionally rough road over which they were transported 
from the station. 

Since that time I liave taken every opportunity to examine 
pipes lying at farms, sidings, etc., and have nearly always found 
that some are split in this manner. 

Last week I examined some pipes which were just about to be 
put into a dam and as usual found one cracked. 

As I have found it difficult to find cracks even when specially 
looking for them, they must often be overlooked by farmers ; in 
discussing the matter with farmers, I find many of them look upon, 
such cracks as of no consequence, stating that when they are 
socketed they will be all right. The danger of such a view cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon them. 
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I find that the majority of pipes are bought for daio outlets, 
and that it is the practice to order only the net length, with the 
result that the broken pipes may often be put in ; further, owing 
to the practice of putting valves on the outlet side of the daJii, if 
leakage takes place through these (tracks, it is not stopped wdion 
the valve is closed and is constantly proceeding under tlie (luiiiL 



The class of pipe to which I refer is shewn in sketch and may 
be described as a heavy rain-water pipe ; the socket is light and hm 
a strengthening rib on two sides ; the best class of English pipe is 
practically never used, i.e^ with a heavy socket and a spigot 
protected by a temporary W.I. ring. 

The crack varies from inch long to (say) 5 inches and by strik- 
ing the pipe sharply with a hammer will often extend further, shew- 
ing that the metal is in a state of tension, probably due to sudden 
contraction by cooling when withdrawn from the mould. 

The use of steel pipes with sockets would do away with this 
risk, or the English pattern of pipe, which is much heavier and has 
probably been annealed for dipping and is fitted with a temporary 
W.I. Ring, would be safer ; but the cost of transport is greater on 
the latter pipe, and when comparing the cost per lineal foot, steel 
pipes are ignored on account of their extra cost. 

Pipes put off at sidings, when no unloading platforms exist 
and when no staff is kept, are specially liable to injuries of this 
nature owing to careless handling. 

Wrought Iron screwed tubes are not satisfactory under dams, 
owing to the treatment of the material while under construction. 
They are more liable to be affected by moist earth and rust readily, 
soon splitting. The only way that a pipe can be made absolutely 
secure under a bank for all time is to surround it with concrete. 





EXPERIMENTAL CROPS IN GAPE 

COLONY. 


An “Ad Interim” Report by Dr. Eric A. Nobbs, 
Agricultural Assistant. 


For some time past the Agricultural Department has been 
actively engaged in distributing new sorts of seed to farmers all 
over the Colony, with a vie\v to increasing, if possil)ie, the number 
of crops in cultivation, and of ascertaining the best varieties to grow 
as well as the most suitable inodes of culture to a(lo})t. 

A lively response has been made by the farmers to offers of 
parcels of seed for trial gratis, subject to a report being given of the 
results. The reports are now being received from all quarters, 
tliough too many applicants for seed fail to realise their responsibi- 
lity in this way,' or to appreciate that it is only tlirough the 
accumulation of such returns that any true idea of the suitability 
of these crops can be arrived at. It is not to be expected that 
success will everywhere result, and it is of the first importance that 
the causes of failure or tlie limits of a suitable area should be 
ascertained as readily and exactly as may be. 

Sincere thanks are due to those wlio Iiave sent in reports, 
which are now published, not as final pronouncements, but merel>' 
as progress reports, so that the information obtained may, as speedily 
as possible, became public property. 

The value of rape is rapidly coming to be ap])reciated, and the 
plant bids fair soon to become a standard fodder crop for ostriches, 
sheep and dairy cattle. Apparently all three varieties (Essex, winter 
and summer rape) do equally well, though further trial may 
indicate special advantages of one or other in different places. In 
some parts this plant has come to be regarded as one of tlie ordin- 
ary crops, and quite indispensable. It certainly deserves to be 
more widely grown than is at present the case, and, doubtless, this 
will be the case, once its advantages are better knowm. A word of 
warning is necessary to those using rape for dairy cows. It is apt 
to taint both milk and butter, unless the precaution is taken of 
feeding the stock on it only for an hour or so immediately after 
milking, and then taking them to other pasturage. 

The Department lias distributed seed lately to some hundred- 
aud- thirty farmers, and the reports received to date, published 
lielow, speak for themselves. 
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Wtnteu Eapk. 

This variety is sown in autiiinn in J^uropt^ where it is con- 
sidered more slow-growing than the otlun-s. With us it may Ik^ 
sown in March a, nd April, and again about Angusii l)roa,d(‘a,st, ott 
‘‘ l)racked ” lands, at the rate of 12 to Id lbs. of secul p(U’ morgtui. 
A light harrowing to cov(u‘ the S(hm 1 is all the (nili.ivaition lUH^ossad'y. 
It is well to sow at intcuwahs so as to obtain a. sncc(‘ssion of gre<'n 
food. If under irrigation, sow in drills, 18 to 24 inclu^r a-part, using 
8 to 10 lbs, seed per morgen. Kraal or artificial maamros help the 
growth, but are not essential. 

The following are the reports : — 

King \Vi2li((niii Town (Mr. W. K. Heyns). Hovvri early in 
March. Eesnlt : (lood. Good for cows and [ugs, especially if 
blight could be destroyed. 

(Mr. G. van Huysten). Sown 2i)tb fJnne, 1905. 
Eesnlt: Good. Went to seed when about one foot high. It will 
pay, and is suitable to district. 

East Tjondon (Mr. li. N. Marillier). Mown 15tli April, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. 35-40 tons per acre from 8 lbs. seed, reaped and 
fed to cattle, 

Cradock (Mr. C. E. Lawford). Sown 21st April, 1905. 
Eesult ; Bad. Lice destroy it too rapidly, and it requires too mucli 
water. 

Piquetberg (Mr. E. Conz). Sown 25th April, 1905. Eesult; 
Good. A very good crop for sheep ; should be sown as early as 
possible. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louw). Sown 24th June, 1905. Eesult: 
Good. Good for sheep, grows well, is suitable, and will pay in this 
district- Should be sown in April or May. 

Cathcart (Mr. W. H. Toit). Sown (5th March, 1905. Eesult : 
Good. Will pay, and is suitable for district ; should be sown in 
February for winter feeding, 

Molfeno (Mr. A. Francis). Sown 23rd Se])tember, 1905. 
Eesult : Negative. Destroyed by hail. 

Tarkastad (Mr. H. Thackwray). Sown in Mai'ch. Eesult : 
Good. The rape is doing well so far. 

Upper Albang (Mr. Charles White). Sown April, 1905. 
Eesult ; Good. Grazed by ostriches ; it is both suitable, and will 
pay in this part. 

SuMMEB Eape. 

The same instructions for sowing liold good, though it should 
preferably be sown from August to October. 

The following reports have been received : — 

King miVmms Town (Mr. W. E. Hevns). Sown 27t]i 
September, 1905. Eesult: Good. It will pay, 'and is suitable to 
district. 
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King WiUlaniH Town (Mr. E. C. Fletcher). Sown t25tli April, 
1905. Eesult : Good. Grew splendidly, only stock did not seem 
to care for it. 

Kni/sna (Mr. G. van Hiiysten). Sown dOth Jnne, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. Went to seed when about one foot high ; it will pay 
■and is suitable for this district. 

East London (Mr. E. N. Marillier). Sown '20th September, 
Eesult ; Indifferent. This rape did not do as well as winter rape. 
Seeded two months after sowing. 

Piqiietberg (Mr. E. Conz). Sown 23rd June, 1905. Eesult : 
Good. Should have been sown earlier ; is suitable, and will pay in 
this district. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louw). Sown 1st September, 1905. Eesult: 
Good. Good for sheep, grows well ; is suitable, and will pay in tliis 
district ; but should be soavu in April. 

Paarl (Mr. J. H. Buxman). Sowm 13th July, 1905. Eesult: 
Pair. Did not resist drought and insect pests as well as winter 
rape. 

Caledon (Mr. J. J. de Villiers). Sown 3rd May, 1905. Eesult : 
Pair, Went to seed, and did not make as good a growffh as Essex 
rape. 

Beaufort West (Mr. Paul Nel). Sown 2nd (October, 1905. 
Eesult : Very good. Growing luxuriantly ; highly suitable to this 
part, and will pa}^ Stock eat greedily ; untouched by frost. 

East Griqualand (Mr. A. W. Sephton). Sowm 12th November. 
Result ; Negative. Destroyed by hail. 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Sown 23id September. Eesult: 
Negative. Destroyed by hail ; should be sown early for winter 
feeding for stock. 

Upper Alhanij (Mr. T. C. WTiite). Sown April. Eesult: Good. 
-Grazed by ostriches ; it is suitable, and will pay in this district. 

Essex Eape. 

The treatment is as before, and the following reports are to 
hand ; from observations made, it may be mentioned that this form 
has shown itself somewhat susceptible to frosts : — 

King Willianis Toirn (Mr. K. C. Fletcher). Sown Gth Marcli, 
1905. Eesult: Good. Grew splendidly; only stock did not seem 
to care for it at all. 

Knysna (Mr. G. van Huysten), Sown 29th June, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. AVent to seed wdien about one foot high ; it will 
pay, and is suitable to district. 

East London (Mr. E. N, Marillier). Sown 17th xApril, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. 40 to 45 tons per acre from 4 lbs. of seed ; reaped 
.and fed to cattle. 

Albany (Mr. T. T. Hoole). Sown March, 1905. Good. 
Splendid for ostriches and sheep ; should not be sown more than 6 
.l])s. to the acre. 
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Alexandria (Mr. John Daverin). Sown 20th July, 1905. 
Besult : Good. Consider it suitable for district, but is troubled by 
moths which destroy leaves. 

Par/r/ (Mr. J. W. Mason). Sown 5th May, 1905. Result: 
Negative. Seed failed to germinate. 

Taarl (Mr. J. H. Buxman). Sown Idth July, 1905. Result: 
Fair. Did not resist drought and insect pests as well as Winter 
Rape. 

Caledon (Mr. J. J. de Villiers). Sown drd May, 1905., 
Result : Fair. Should be sown as a catch cro[) early in winter. 

Cathcart (Mr. W. H. Torr). Sown August, 1905. Result: 
Good. A quicker grower, hardier and more drought-resistant. than 
other Rapes. 

JEast Griqualand (Mr. D. B. Menne). Sown January, 1905. 
Result : Fair. Did very well, grazed by sheep in April, other 
sown just before wdnter ; killed by frost. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. 0. M. Barry). Sown drd May, 1905.. 
Result : Indifferent. Sown thus early in winter, only a small 
quantity of seed germinated. 

Uj)j)er Alhanij (Mr. T. G. White). So%yn April. Result:. 
Good. Grazed l)y ostriches ; it is suitable and will pay in this 
district. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. W. L. Steel). Sown lOtli May, 1905. 
Result: A"ery good. A very heavy crop 2 feet high, reaped and 
fed to dairy cattle. Highly suitable to this part and will certainly 
pay. 

Thovsand-heabei) Kale, . 

is recommended tor trial to those who require a succulent green 
feed for dairy cattle either to be fed fresli or made into ensilage. 
It grows to a height of 3 feet or more and branching close to the 
ground gives a heavy crop of juicy green leaves. It withstands 
cold well but is not suited to our drier regions. In the Whstero 
Province without irrigation April and August are the^ sowing 
months, preferably the former, while under irrigation August and 
September should be about right. It is best sown in drills db to 
30 inches wdde using 12 lbs', of seed per morgen or it may l)e 
treated like cabbages and planted out 30 inches apart which takes 
15,000 plants per morgen. With stable or kraal manure or undei: 
irrigation Kale yields very heavy returns and three crops may be 
gathered from it in one season. 

The reports so far received are not over sanguine but splendid 
crops of Kale wxre seen growing on several farms in the AVestern 
Province last year, and further trial is certainly justified. 

Mafel'ing (Mr. H. D. Roberts). Sown August. Result : 
Good. An excellent crop for cattle in winter. 

Malmesbury (Mr. M. Melck). Result: Indifferent. Not 
nearly as good as Rape, soon affected by summer heat. 
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ClaniviUiam (Mr. W. McGregor). Sown 5th April, 1905. 
Eesult : Indifferent. Not suitable, young plants could not stand 
beat. 

Alexandria (Mr. John Daverin). Sown 20th June, 1905. 
Result : Good. I consider crop suitable ; did w^ell but burned up 
in dry weather. 

'Stellenhosch (Mr. 0. M. Barry). Sown 20th June, 18th 
August. Result : Good. A most valuable crop for cattle ; very 
suitable to District but I think seed should be sown early in April 
and planted out 8 feet square. 

Manooli). 

In many [)arts of the Colony this crop is too well-known to 
require to be sown experimentally yet its cultivation might 
certainly be extended with advantage as the following few reports 
from very widely separated areas shew. It is sown in the 
Western Province in beds in March, April and May, and planted 
out in June, July and August. In its native home in Europe it is 
stiwn direct on ridges 28 to 80 inches apart and the same may be 
done here also using from 12 to 14 pounds of seed per morgen. 

Mangold is adapted to heavy soils and kee[)s well wlren stored 
in a cool dry place. 

SomerHCt East (Mr. R. H. A. Bowker). Sown ItJi October, 
liesuit ; Good. Crop will pay and is very suitable for winter feed- 
ing ; stands drought w'ell. 

King Will lands Town (E. C. Fletcher). Sown 17th June, 
1905. Result : Good. Suitable for district, and for stock feeding; 
about two ton so far suffered from drought. 

Ki)i(j WilUands I'own (Mr. W. E. Heyns). Result: Good. 
Suitable to district, and pa-ys well as a winter feed : must he sown 
early in spring to escape insects. 

BarJdij East (Mr. A. W. T. Brigg). Sown 15th I)eceml)eiv 
1905. 3^"^tilt : Good. Should ])e sown in November. Turnips 
Hi id mangolds pay here. 

Stellenbosch (A. Kennedy). Sown Mardi, planted June, 1905, 
Result : Very Good. Averaged 7 lbs. each ; yield, 88 tons per 
acre. Cows and pigs do well on mangolds ; resist drought ; suit- 
able to district. 

Stellenhosch (Alex. Robertson). Result: Good. Have never" 
weighed a root, but slrould say biggest will run to 25 ll.)s. This on 
brak land. 

Sugar Beet. 

Only a few reports are as yet to hand. It will be interesting 
to obtain a more general concensus of ui)inion as this plant holds 
out i)ossibilities as an industrial crop fca* sugar production as well 
as a fodder. 
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Molfeno {A.. Francis'). Result : Indifferent. Radiy damaged 
by insects and locusts ; sowing again. Sown 12th January. 
Result: Good. A very good fodder for cows and sheep, will do 
well in a better season, and it will pay well as a winter fodder, 

Kntj.Hna (Mi*s. Duthie). Sown 17th August, 17th September, 
2t9h October. Result: Fair. If sown early in March and weatlua* 
is damp it grows quickly and gives a good ctop. Good for horses, 
fed every other day : cannot stand drought. 

Durhaninlle (Forester Fox). Sown 15tJi August. Result: 
Indifferent. Will not do on the wliite sand we liave liere. Yield, 
1,000 lbs. 

BtA’KWUEAT. 

In the early records of the Colony this crop is mentioned as 
being grown on what may be considered a large scale. The 
accompanying reports, while not encouraging, possess the advantage 
■of giving clearly the causes of failure which may, in the future, be 
avoided. Buckwheat is particularly suited to sandy soils, and, 
though quite distinct from the cereals, is sown at the same time 
and treated in the same way. It seems to sutterfroiu both drought 
and frost. 

GraaffMeinet (Mr. F. 8. Kirkman). Hown September, 190-7. 
Resrdt : Good. Fjxcept one light shower, crop had no rain from 
time of s()\ying to harvesting. Yield, lbs. from 2 lbs. Intend 
sowing again, as pigs, poultry and ostriches eat it readily. 

Adelaide (Mr. A. Barker). Sown June or July. Result: 
Bad. Does not wntli stand drought and frost. Not suitable oi' 
paying for district. 

Hermon (J. A. Louw). Sown 24th June, 1605. Result: 
Bad. Destroyed by rust. 

Eant London [Vj. Sown 10th July, 1905. Result: 

Bad. I think it unsuitable, as it only grew to about 6 inches 
high when in ea.r, this may have been owing to late sowing. 

Mafckhuj (H. D. Roberts). Sown 19th Jnlv, 1905. Result: 
Bad.^ Started flowering 2Stli August, partly killed by frost, 
remainder flowered at from 4 inches to () inches high, gave', im 
seed, in fact, a total failure. 

Queenstown (Mr. S. A.McCouel). Sown May. Result : Bad. 
Came up well, but was killed by frost in July. 

Bedford (Mr. J. E. B. Pringle). Sown 1st September, 1905. 
Result; Pair. Should be sown as a bean crop, 9 to 12 inches 
apart ; does not stand any frost ; requires a lot of water, must be 
sown in loose, rich soil. 

East Gnqualand (A. W. Sepliton}. Sown 12th November, 
1905 Result : Good. Grows very well, stands well against weeds' 
should give good results with a fair chance. 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Sown 2drd Septembei*. 1905. 
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Eesnlt : Bad. Killed in part'- by frost 10th October, later destroyed 
by hail ; too weakly. 

Rinevfidale (Mr. J. A. Nel) Sown 15th June, 1905. Killed 
by frost, might do if sown in summer. 

Tarkastad (H. Thackwray). Sown July, Eesult : Negative. 
Sown at the time of sowing oats, as stated in pamj)hlet, but killed 
by freest. 

Bathurnt (Mr. K. W. Elliott). Sown 21st August, 1905. 
Eesult : Bad. Eeturn about 21bs. from lOlbs. Unsuitable I 
think as compared wtth barley or mealies. 

Sunflower. 

This may be regarded as a crop of limited use being chiefly 
valuable as a poultry feed, also given to horses and sheep. Eecently 
enquhies have been made of the Department by persons open to 
l)uy the seed if procurable as well as from faianers having seed 
to sell. 

Sunflowers are sown on land prepared as for mealies and are 
sowui in drills three and a half feet apart using 20 to 80 jxmnds of 
•seed per morgen and thinning out the plants when about H inches 
high, to a distance of from 18 to 85 inches apart. Bow earlier than 
is usual for mealies, and in harvesting gather and dry the whole 
heads. 

Ead Griqualmul (Mr. A. W. Sephton). Sown 12th 
November, 1905. Eesult : Good. Gives a very heavy yield. No 
disease. 

Golesherg (Mr. Alex. Eobertson). Eesult: Fair. Growls Avell 
but greatly destroyed by birds; for this reason, I think mealies 
better, 

Somerset East (Mr. E. H. A. Bowker). Sown 4th October. 
Eesult : Fair. Grows well but I don’t think crop wall pay, practically 
all seed taken by birds. 

GraJiamstown (Mr. C. G. Hards). Sown 4th September, 
180 lbs. from about an acre, birds troublesome; excellent for 
poultry, and horses ; very hardy and requires very little labour. 
This crop will pay in this District. 

Chicory and Cotton w^ere dealt with in the previous issue. In 
future numbers, reports, up to date, will be furnished on other crops 
being tried, on grasses, clovers and other leguminous crops, cereals 
Ac. As necessity arises fresh supplies are obtained and parcels are 
being continuously sent to all parts of the Colony, over twelve 
hundred farmers now co-operating with the department in these 
trials. A report of the result, whether satisfactory or otherwise, is 
the only stipulation made and it is earnestly requested that those 
to whom report-forms have been issued will kindly fill them in and 
return them, in order that accurate data may be collected and 
further statements published from time to time. 
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Incubators, and How to Work Them. 


Chaptek II. 

There are two sorts of incubators, non-iuoisturc and .moisture 
machines. In this chapter I shall deal solely with non-iuoisture 
machines. I have had experience with many machines of this 
description. Some are to be depended on, others the reverse. The 
essential points of an incubator are as follows : A box or tray to 
hold the eggs and an arrangement or device for heating thein, 
The eggs, of course, must be kept at a regular temperature, and in 
order to regulate the temperature, a device called a therurostat is. 



used. Of these there are many patterns ; some are made of metal, 
others depend on the expansion of liquids. In my opini(.)n the 
former is the better, as the metal is less liable to deterioratiiiu. In 
buying an incubator, you must make' certain that tiie machine 
wliich you are buying is a self-regulating one, that is, that it will 
keep a uniform heat without requiring constant attention 
to the regulation of the temperature. The machine that I have 
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had the best results with is- a Cyphers Btandard. It does its work 
with very little attention, in fact, 10 minutes mcrning and evening 
is all the time I usually spend on it. 

When you have decided what machine to purchase, you next 
want to make up your mind as to the size. They are made in 
various sizes, viz. ; 00 egg, 120 egg, 240 egg, or 360 egg. The 120 
egg machine is the one I recommend to tliose who have a fairly 
large number of fowls, as the smaller machine costs you just as 
much to work, and occupies the same time in handling. Having 
decided this question, you will require instructions in working. 
Every machine contains a book on how to work it, but a few extra 
hints will not be out of place here. Do not put an\' eggs into the 
machine until you have learnt to regulate it. Eun the machine 
empty two or three days before you put the eggs in. As soon as 
you have the machine up to the required heat (103^3, and every- 
thing. is working smoothly, put the eggs in. You will need to be 
careful at this juncture, because as soon as the eggs get heated 
artificially, they begin to develop an animal heat which, of course, 
will affect the heat of the machine. If you find the temperature 
higher than 103°, turn the nut on the top of the machine, so that 
you will raise the damper (a fiat round plate suspended on the 
regulating lever) over the flue slightly ; this will allow the surplus 
heat to escape from the incubator. If the eggs have been in the 
machine for two hours, and the thermometor is still at 102^° — 103°, 
you may feel certain that your machine is doing its work correctly. 
The eggs will now" require no more attention, except turning morn- 
ing and evening. The eggs do not require to be turned until they 
are 24 hours in the machine. About the sixth day the eggs will 
require to be tested, as any unfertile eggs which are left in the 
machine go bad, and poison the good eggs which may be in close 
proximity to the bad ones. This will shew you that it is absolutely 
necessary to remove all unfertile or addled eggs-. 

Testing the eggs is a very simple operation. A tester is sent 
out with each machine, and requires no description. At the end of 
the nineteenth day, the eggs ought to begin pipping. As soon as 
you see the first egg chipped, close the door of the machine, and do 
not on any account allow it to be opened. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to pay strict attention to this, as all the natural moisture must 
be kept in the machine. Leave the ventilators at the bottom of 
the machine open until the nineteenth day, then close them. If 
the thermometor shews 104° or 105° on the nineteenth or twentieth 
day, it will do no harm ; in fact, it is a sign you are going to have a 
strong hatch. Next week I shall deal with moisture machines. I 
will be glad to answer queries on any points that may not seem 
clear. I am indebted to Messrs, Geo. Findlay & Co., of Cape Town, 
for the use of block illustrating incubator. 


Shamrock. 
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Correspondence and contributions are invited on ail subjects affecting the .Farming 
Industries of South Africa, suggestions for consideration or hints as to impro\e(i 
methods being particularly welcome. 

Questions are also invited. In this department, every endeavour will be made to 
procure the desired information for publication in the next issue, but this cannot be 
guaranteed in the case of letters received after the 20th of the month. Shoula, a 
correspondent deem his enquiry urgent, he should say so, and an answer will be 
returned through the post as soon as possible. 

All letters or contributions should be plainly addressed : “ The Editor ^he 

Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, Capetown ; ” they should be written 
on one side of the paper only, and be accompanied by the name and postal address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith A no^n 
de plume may be attached for publication. 


“Poultry for Profit ” 


A Practical Critic. 


To the Editor, Agbicultubad Jousnal. 

SiE, — As a utility poultry-breeder, I must take exception to many of the points, 
raised by your contributor, Shamrock.” I think you will admit that, having kept 
some thirty breeds of poultry, and at times had an output as high as 125 dozen eggs a 
week, that I ought to know a little about this subject. If your correspondent was 
writing for the ** fancy,” I would take no exception to his words ; but as his advice is 
to us farmers, we say, “ Go steady, and don’t put all your eggs in one basket.” Those 
high-flown theories never did the poultry-farmers any good. Supposing farmers were 
to listen to “ Shamrock,” how many eggs would they sell at 16/- to 21/- a dozen. Then 
his price for cross-bred fowls at 4/6 is much too high. They have been selling on Port 
Elizabeth market at from 1/3 to 2/6 each, a price at which, if the raiser had to buy all the 
food, I make bold to assert, the balance would be on the wrong side. The price of pure, 
bred birds, 7/6 to 21/-, is few and far between. Then your correspondent contradicts 
himself. He says, What I mean by poultry-raising is scientific, systematic poultry- 
raising.” Further on he says poultry-raising is not a science, and any one can raise 
fowls successfully. Can he ? I do not believe it. Lewis Wright says, in his poultry 
book, speaking of a poultry man at Home, who is well versed in all that piortains to 
successful poultry-raising, that he is worth his weight in gold. If this is his experience 
at Home, where there are so many to choose from, what can be the conditions hero ? 
Having been one of the delegates attending the first poultry conference, I say advisedly 
that utility poultry is being kept in the back ground. We cannot all be in the 
“fancy,” and in some points we say the “fancy” are on the wrong lines. The fowl 
with me is the one that will lay the most eggs in a given time, and one that will mature 
the quickest. There is too much head-gear in the “ fancy,” We do not eat giblets 
here, and those large combs, for utility purposes, are useless. When the late IMr. Oook 
was here lecturing, I knew several young men who embarked in poultry without any 
previous experience. My advice to them was to go slowly ; but they had eggs on the 
brain. To them it was 100 eggs in the incubator, twelve weeks after 90 ducks at 4/- 
each, and, “ hey presto ! ” that’s how the money is made. What was the sequel ? 
Two years after they gave it up in disgust, after losing nearly JB200, sadder, if not wiser, 
men. And this is not an iso?ated case by any means. Two young men a few weeks 
since came to have a look round here, and asked my advice regarding poultry-farming. 
They had got tired of town life. I enquired if they had any previous experience, and 
found that they had not, and only very little capital, tJnder these circumstances I 
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could iioti advise them to embark in the venture. Those high-flown theories are all very 
well on paper, but somehow they do not work out in practice. If you have a liking for 
the work, and are prepared to give it your attention week in and week out, you may 
succeed. But to embark on it as some advise, and think a success is going to be 
achieved without experience, is to court failure. When I had time to attend the 
poultry myself, it was quite a success ; since then, having had to leave it to others, ’it 
has been, to say the least, not a success. — Yours, <&c., 

J. Martin. 

Perseverance, June 12. 


Incubator Failures. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sm, — I am not a subscriber to your paper, but by accident I just got the January 
issue, and would like to supply some information about “ Incubator failures ” to the 
question of Mr. T. P. Gilliers, Paarl. 

There is not suflicient explanation about the room ; but, as it is said, the room is. 
quite dark and no window in it, it certainly seems that room has not sufficient ventila- 
tion. There is no need at all that an incubator room should be dark ; it may be quite 
light ; the main point is a good ventilation. 

The room should not be damped, as an unventilated room is always damp and 
mouldy enough. To damp a dry, well- ventilated room may sometimes be advis^ble. 

Furthermore, Mr. C. should only breed in the breeding season, as he will only 
get good results then. In the warm season, when the temperature is, say, about 90 
degrees, there are only very weak air currents in the machine, and so not sufficient 
oxygen for developing the chicks is supplied. 

Breed only from stock in prime condition, well matured, at the right time ; [run 
your incubators in a well-ventilated room, where the air is always pure, fresh, and 
sweet, and you will have good results. 

Further information given if wanted. My hatches with Cypher’s machines run 
up to 95 per cent. — Yours, &c., 

Karl Mkyer, 

of the Darling Poultry Farm. 

Darling, June 15. 


Eradication of Dodder. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Regarding Mr. Mulder’s letter in the May number of your widely-read 
Journal, we sell preparations for the destruction of weeds, dodder, scrub, and prickly 
pear, prices as follows : — .Powder 14 ib. tin, 5s, each ; also, smaller tins, at lUs. 6d. and 
20s. per dozen. In fluid form the price is Cs. per drum. 

Both these preparations are scientifically prepared, are soluble in cold water, and 
will not explode. 

Regarding the formula, given in the same issue for an Arsenite of Soda mixture, 
to which no price is attached, would it not be as well if the Department, instead of 
pushing Arsenite of Soda, which is imported and sold under conditions not allowed to 
other dips, make tests in order to find out which really is the best cattle tick dip, and 
then, putting all on a fair basis, allow competition to bring the best to the front ? 

It is most unfair to traders in this country to see a preparation of Lime and 
Sulphur (which was bought by the Department of Agriculture at a high price) hawked 
round and being sold or given away to unwilling buyers. 

Whilst we recognise the great work which is now being done by the Department 
of Agriculture, if they wish to compete with dip manufacturers, the taxpayers ought 
to know exactly how much the Department loses by the competition. — Yours, &c., 

Havwart), Young & Cos 
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Bars in Ostrich Feathers. 


To. the Editor, AGRicuLTUKAri Jouenad. 

Sir — I see that the question of bars in ostrich feathers is attracting a great deal 
of attenti n at present. Might I point out that in the Agricidhiral Journal, 1 1 
Vol. XIX, dated Thursday, September 26, 1901, a report by the late Mr. William Cook, 
the Poultry Expert, is published, in which that gentleman expressed himself as 
convinced that these bars were caused by lice biting off the fluff to weave into the cells 
for the deposit of eggs ? In this article Mr. Cook stated that a remedy had been 
prepared, and farmers would no doubt be glad to learn if anything further was heard of 
m this connection. — Yours, &g., 

R. C. Macdonald. 

Armadale, Blueciiff, June 1. 


storing Potatoes. 


'To the Editor, Agbicdltubal Jouenal. 

^ Sir, — I would be much obliged if you could inform me as to tbe best methods of 
storing potatoes through tbe winter months, and would be glad of the informafcion as 
soon as possible. — Yours, &c., 

W. G. 0. Andrews. 

Picksburg, May 8. 

The reply was posted Potatoes are stored in pits in some places, being well 
•protected from damp by layers of straw. Others store in cool, dark cellars, packing the 
potatoes in light barrels ; while well-protected lofts have been found ^to answer as well. 
As good a plan as any is to store on the lands by clearing a space, stacking the potatoes 
there and covering with straw and earth or dried haulms and earth. Of course the 
ground must be dry underneath, and precautions be taken to prevent water draining on 
to tbe stack. In using this method in this country care must be taken that the potato 
tuber moth is not around, otherwise it provides a magnificent breeding ground for that 
destructive pest. 


Ostriches and Paspalum. 


To the Editor, Agbicdltubal Joubnal. 

Sib, — C ould you give me any information as to whether ostriches like Paspaluui 
dilatatum 7— -Yoxxts, etc., 

B.W. 

Middelburg, C.C., May 28. 

Ostriches wiU eat Paspalimi grass and seem to like it, but we have no information 
as to its feeding value for these birds. They .seem to thrive so well on lucerne that no 
one looks for a more suitable pasture. 


The Fruit Congress and Horticulture. 


To the Editor, Agricdltdeal Journal. 

^ Sir,— In the Agricultural Journal for May just received I notice a paragraph 
entitled “ Fruit Growers’^ Congress ” and giving the dates of meeting, 23rd and 24th 
May, at Cape Town. I wish to draw attention to the fact that the name “Fruit 
Growers’ Congress ” as applied to this meeting is incorrect. It is really a meeting of 
delegates from the Western and Eastern Boards of Horticulture, and although fruit- 
growing occupies a foremost position in the horticulture of this Colony, it is desirable 
that other important questions regarding horticulture should be brought forward and 
discussed at these meetings as well. Delegates should be encouraged to disoussany 
question of importance in reference to horticulture generally and not reduce the Con- 
ference to discu>sing matters relating to fruit-growing only. 
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I also notice that two subjects have been received by the Secretary for discussion 
at the meeting, both of which, I consider, are out of place and do not concern the 
Horticultural Board as such ; the first that Government be asked to reconsider its 
decision re the amounts contributed to Agricultural Societies, except so far as it affects 
the Horticultural Section at agricultural shows, and I think this question is one which 
the Agricultural Union should take up as more nearly affecting its interests than that 
of the Horticultural Bwcls, 

Likewise the second question of the amalgamation of Agricultural Societies and 
Farmers’ Associations. Surely the Societies concerned should be able to come to some 
■agreement in this respect, if such seems desirable, without the interference of the 
Horticultural Board ; surely there are enough matters connected with horticulture 
needing discussion without bringing in outside nutters which do not concern us. 

Yours, etc , 

G. W. Lockie, 

Hon. Secretary, King William’s Town Horticultural Society, 

May 9th. 

On receipt of this we pointed out to our correspondent that the Congress in 
question is not, as he seemed to think, a meeting of delegates from the Western and 
Eastern Horfcicultur il Boards. Tt is a Congress of Delegates, representing the Fruit 
Growers and Viticulturists, who elect the members of those two Boards. Each Fruit 
Growers’ Association (in most cases they are Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associations) 
sends delegates to this Annual Congress. This reply evoked the following letter : — 

To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— I n reply to your favour re the Fruit Growers’ Congress, I may have made a 
mistake in stating that the delegates to this Conference were sent by tbe Eastern and 
Western Horticultural Boards ; but as you state in your reply that delegates to this 
Conference elect the members of these Boards at their meetings, I think there is room 
for my protest that farmers, when attending these meetings, should remember they are 
gathered together to further the interests of horticulture in this country, and not 
merely to discuss agricultural questions which can be better done at the Agricultural 
Union and Farmers’ Congre.ss meetings. — Yours, &c., 

Geo, Locias, 

Hon. Sec., King William’s Town Horticultural Society, 

This, of course, opens a wide field for discussion. Whether the Vine and Fruit 
Growers, when they assemble in Congress, would coincide in the views expressed by 
our correspondent, is quite another question. Very few of them are deeply interested 
in general horticulture, while all are more or less interested in general farming 
questions. 


Blindness in Sheep. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I n the Agricultural Journal a short time back I noticed some one asking for 
a cure for blinda3SS in sheep. 

I might offer a preventive, if not too simple. 

My experience shows that giving sheep salt and sulphur as a lick twice a week 
-daring the months you expect the sheep to be troubled, is effective. — Amours, &:c., 

J. H. Kino. 

Tarkastad, May 22, 


Arsenic for Rats. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — H. Le G. Solly, of Sir Lowry’s Pass, March 24, 1906, enquiring about 
Danyz virus for rats. I may state that I have found arsenic boiled in water for a few 
minutes, then placed in saucers in lofts, has proved very satisfactory. The mice don’t 
Sieni to smell much, as the arsenic seems to pressrve them. —Yours, 

IXE. 

Spitzkop, June 15. 

11 
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An Injured Goat. 


To the Editor, A'CtKicultural Journal. 

Sir, — TMs moraing I noticed a booi* kapater found difficulty in breathing, and did 
not look well 1 had him slaughtered, and found everything in good order, excepting 
the ribs had grown fast to the fat connecting the lungs, heart and liver, only on 
the left side. There was a very small abscess formed below the wind pipe, against the 
breastbone. In taking out the pluck, about one-and-a-quarter gallons of water came 
out of little water bags, between the pluck and ribs. Is this serious or not 2 — 
Yours, &c., 

D. B. 

Spitzkop, June 15. 

IMr. D. Hutcheon says; — I am of opinion, from the description that the inflam- 
mation, abscess, and eSusion of serous fluid, &c., were orginally caused by some direct 
injury — some sharp-pointed body which had forcibly pierced the ribs. It is of no 
pathological importance, and not likely to be infectious. 


Lamziekte amongst Cattle- 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. . * 

Sir, — A rising out of the discussion at the meeting of the Griqualand Farmers’ 
Society on tha 9th inst., it was admitted by all present that the disease of Lamziekte 
is slowly but surely spreading, and thus is jeopardizing the chief farming industry in 
this part of the Colony ; and the efficacy of feeding cattle with crushed bones, or bone 
meal, from the experience of some of the farmers present, was very doubtful. 

The Veterinary Department pin their faith to bone meal and strongly recommend 
its use, and they have induced the Government to carry it free over the Cape Govern- 
ment Railways, which is a great consideration. 

The Veterinary Department also attribute the disease to the deficiency of phos- 
phates in the pasture. If this be so, how is it that cattle in the pink of condition 
are attacked, and more especially cows at or near the period of calving, and the cows 
that are usually attacked are those that appear the fattest, healthiest and best-condi- 
tioned animals in the herd ? They are suddenly struck down by this fell disease {Lam- 
ziekte), which, I think, is a form of paralysis, and die within 48 hours and even less 
time than this; ■ 

We are told this disease is not infectious or contagious, yet the experience of most 
farmers is that, if the intestines and their contents are not very carefully buried or 
burned, and other animals should by accident get at tlie.se and contents, they will 
contract the disease. 

Now, if it is really want of phosphates in the pasture, and this deficiency can be 
supplied by the use of bones, one would reasonably conclude that the disease would be 
very slow in its action, and that the animals affected would fall off in condition and 
pine away, but the opposite is exactly the case. 

Then, again, can bones be assimilated in sufficient quantity to prevent the disease 2' 
Some farmers state that as soon as crushed hones or bone meal, were given to their 
cattle, they stopped dying. 

Now, I think it would take some time before the bones could have any effect at all. 

Then this raises another question, will bones chemically acted on by ihe gastric 
juices of the stomach, produce phosphates (another form of bone) in the animal;' L 
cannot think they will, but 1 can understand bones being distributed over the veld by 
cattle which have been fed on crushed bones, or bone meal, after decomposition, to 
create pJiosplKifes in the pasture, and thereby supply the defieieuev. 

This would be only reasonable, but the other theory is doubtful. 

I do not think our present-day medical practitioners would prescribe bone meal, 
as an active agent for the cure of paralysis or kindred disea.ses. 

I am not writing these few remarks in any sense disparaging to our Colonial 
Veterinary staff, hut I think this disease requires much more careful investigation 
than it has hitherto commanded, as it is very prevalent in Griqualand West and 
adjacent territories, and is one of the most insidious diseases that our farmers have 
to contend with. 

In the interest of the cattle raising industry, and of the farmers of Griqualand 
West and other portions of the GoLny wheie this disease prevails, I trust this matter 
will not be allow^ed to drop until thoroughly investigated by the Agricultural Department. 

Yours, etc., 

Kimberley, June lltb, 1906. . A. CJunning. 
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With respect to the prtventive effects or otherwise of Bone meal for Lamziekte^ 
the experience of men like the Messrs’. Carter Brothers cleanly shews that bone meal is 
a preventive of what is recognised as real Lamziekte and Stijfzielite. This is a matter 
however, which can easily be proved, if the farmers are prepared to arrange ;o make 
the following trial experiment. 

Let them select one of the farms on which Lamziekte prevails most persistently^ 
and let it be stocked with cattle, the Government may then be prepared to supply 
bone-meal free, and make arrangements which will insure that every beast gets a 
sufficient quantity regularly for a year or more as may be considered necessary. It 
will be equally necessary to vaccinate all the cattle against Anthrax as well, which is 
very prevalent on many farms in Griqualand West. It is cases of this disease which, 
occurring as it does at the same time as Lamziektej strengthens the belief that 
Lamziekte is a contagious or infectious disease. In connection with this subject of 
infection, referred to by Mr. Gunning, it is necessaiy to mention that Mr. Bowhill,. 
Director of the Veterinary Laboratory at Grahamstown, has discovered that the acute 
cases of so-called Lamziekte, wh-'ch die within 36 to 48 hours are chiefly, if not 
wholly due to a special class of micro-organisms called Pasteurella, Vide Agricultural 
Joimialj April 1906. 

Mr. Gunning says : — If this disease were due to the lack of phosphates in the 
vegetation, how" dees it occur in cattle in the pink of condition i.e,, such as cows at or 
near calving.'* Without attempting to prove that this disease is due to a deficiency of 
phosphates ; if it were so, cows near calving, or soon after, while giving a full supply of 
milk, and young growing stock are the princip.il victims to this disease and these are 
the cattle W’hich require a greater proportion of phosphates than dry and full-grown 
cattle. 

The Assimilation oj bone-ntcal. — Experiment has shewn that hone meal is readily 
digested in the gastric stomach of ruminants. Crushed bones, unless the pieces are 
very small, are not readily digested, vide Agricultural Journal for February last 
(Vol. XXVIII. Xo 2). When bone-meal is digested it at once enters the blood 
circulating through the body, and at once becomes assimilated by the osseous and 
other tissues requiring it. The principal salt of bones is Phosphate of lime. As soon, 
therefore, as the bone is digested its constituent elements are as readily assimilated aa. 
if they came orginally from a bag of wheat. 

The phosphates 'from hones do not form new bones, but increase the nourishment, 
most essential to the already formed bones. 

I agree with Mr. Gunning that a medical practitioner would not proscribe bono 
flour to his patients for paralysis, but if he found a family suffering from Rickets, I do 
not know that he could prescribe anything much better. 

I am one with Mr. Gunning, however, in admitting that this acute form of lam- 
ziekte requires further investigation, and if I could possibly detail an officer to take the 
matter up, I would be very pleased to do so. — D. Hutcheon. 


Heartwater and Dropsy- 


To the Editor, Ageicultubal JouRNAr;. 

Siii, — I notice something about Heartwater in your Journal. This disease is caused 
by hair-worms ; if no hair-worms are present, a sheep will not contract the disease. 
Sores or ulcers are formed in the bowels* Whether or not, the hair-worms deposit their 
eggs in these sores, I do not know ; some veterinary surgeon or farmer will, perhaps, 
enlighten me. 

Turn the shee|> early into the kraal ; let it fast ; take 10 lbs. of common salt ; mix 
one tablespoonful of this with some powdered blue-stone, then administer in the morn- 
ing on the spot where the sheep has its salt lick. Repeat until sores are healed. Keep 
the animal away from water for an hour after treatment. 

If the sheep will not eat the salt, take one pound of blue-stone to 40 bottles of 
water, mix well, and dose the sheep in the same manner. For a full-grown animal two 
tablespoons ; for a lamb one tablespoon. Be careful not to give too much ; for this 
purpose a small graduated bottle would he useful. 

Administer the salt mixture or the blue-stone mixture every fortnight. — Your?, &c.;, 

D. J. Maauteks. 

Ospoort, Kokstad, Griqualand. 
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Mr. Maarteas is in error when he states that Heartwater is due to worms. We 
certainly get dropsy associated with the presence of wire worms, or fluke, but if 
Mr. Maartens saw a case of real Heartwater and a case of dropsy associated with the 
worms, he would have little difficulty in recognising the difference. The fluid 
in the heart -bag, and chest cavity in Heartwater is a straw-coloured fluid, which 
coagulates into a firm jelly immediately it is exposed to the atmosphere. In dropsy 
on the other hand, the fluid is a clear limpid serum, with no tendency to coagulate. 
The sores or ulcers on the walls of the intestines have also a parasitic origin. They 
.are not associated with the wire worms of the stomach but are believed to be caused 
by a small WhifceWorm which is found in the large intestines. 

With respect to dosing sheep with bluestone I would earnestly direct Mr. 
Maartens’s attention and Mr. Green’s, to my latest instructions vide Agricultnml 
Journal Vol. XXVIl. No. 6, (Nov. 1905). 

D. Hutheon. 


btryclinine for Wire Worms. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal 

Sir,— Being greatly troubled with “Wire woini ” {Stfongyhes contoriiis) in my 
sheep and goats, I, on fche 3rd March, fasted 1,600 stock (equal proportions of Merinos, 
Persians and Angoras) for 18 to 24 hours, and dosed same with Sulphate of Copper, at 
a strength of 1 lb. to 7 gallons of water giving lambs 9 months old 2 oz., sheep 12 to 18 
months 3 fluid oz., and over 18 months 4 fluid oz ; I lost no Angoras and no Merinos, 
but 35 Persians died, some from the direct affects of the dose on the fourth stomach and 
intestines, but mostly from inflammation of the lungs caused by choking ; Persians 
were very wild and struggled a lot. 

All stock improved for a while but about the 10th April I noticed signs of “ wire 
worm ” again, so on the 20th April I dosed 600 Persians and 300 Angora Ewes, using 
1 lb. of Sulphate of Copper to eight gallons of water ; no Angoras died but 28 Persians 
■died, some from inflammation of the fourth stomach, but mostly from inflammation of 
the lungs. 

The Merinos I was then afraid of dosing, so gave them a mixture of one part of 
Sulphate of Copper to ten of salt, giving each sheep a teasp Donf ul. As this seemed to give 
no beneficial results I dosed them on the 9th June using 1 lb of Sulphate of Copper to 
10 gallons of water, doses as before, also fasting them 18 to 2i hours. 

In all I dosed 500 Mer nos, 70 Persian Ewes and 70 Angora Kapaters, no Angoras 
■died and this time I did not choke a single thing, but 9 Merinos and 4 Persians have 
•died from the direct effects of the dose on the fourth stomach and small intestines. 

All Sulphate of Copper wa.s bought direct from a chemist and appeared to be of 
.good “ Commercial value.” 

No stock received water after dosing and every care was taken as to weights and 
measurements. 

I should therefore like Dr. Hutcheon’s opinion on above through your columns, 
rand in my opinion seeing that we cannot depend on the strength of Sulphate of Copper, 
I would ask if the Veterinary Department have ever tried a mixture of Strychnine 
«md water. 

I fancy that no amount of Strychnine would kill a goat or sheep whereas the 
Wire worm ” being in a way a carnivorous “ thing” ought to die from it at once. 

Also, seeing that the operation of dosing with the necessary fasting is dangerous to 
the health of stock, and that a lick of Sulphate of Copper and Salt is not so effective as 
to be a cure, I would ask how much Sulphate of Copper could safely be put in a water 
trough holding 130 gallons of water, supposing each sheep drank three-quarters of a 
gallon of water? — Thanking you in anticipation, —Yours, &c- 

Arthur Green. 

Paradise, Vryburg, B.B., 

11th June, 1906. 

Mr. Green is under some misapprehension with regard to the supposed immunity 
of herbivorous animals to strychnine. I once had the misfortune to kill a horse with 
five grains of strychnine. I gave the animal, which was suffering from acute stomach 
staggers, 3 grains about 8 p.ni., and twelve hours after I gave 2 grains. The animal 
■died in a continuous spasmodic fit three hours later. I am told that porcupines can 
stand very large doses, and that the common Boer goat is not over-sensitive to itvS 
■effects, hut all our farm and domestic animals are susceptible to its poisonous action, 
in varying doses. I cannot, therefore, recommend its use in the treatment of wire- 
worms,- — I), Hutcheon. 
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For the month ending 15th June, 1906. 


Bedford* —Condition of veld excellent, Karoo quite green. Fortunately, there 
have been no locusts so far. Cold days with occasional high winds. Rainfall quite up 
to the average. Lucerne short, but keeps a green tinge, and is good for grazing stock. 
Stock generally doing well. 


Robertson. — Veld in bad condition for the time of the year. Weather cold and 
dry. Rainfall light, compared with previoas seasons. Most of the vines are in good 
condition, bub some are getting bad on account of Phylloxera. There is a greater 
quantity of barley sown than of any other grain. Stock generally doing well. 


Somerset East- — There is little to add to my report for last month. During 
the past month inches of rain fell, and the weather has been seasonable. Pasturage 
is abundant, and stock of all kinds are in prime condition. Farmers have been able 
to plough, and it is anticipated that a very large quantity of cereals will be 
sown. 


THE TRANSKEI. 


For the mouth ending 3 let May, 1906 


Cofimvaba*^ — The weather Ins been exceptionally mild for this time of the year. 
The rainfall registered during the month was 0-95 inches, which tended to freshen up 
the veld and improve the winter pasturage At the close of the month, there were 
thirteen areas quarantined for red-water. Now that we have had frosts, I have no 
doubt the disease will soon die out. Natives are still harvesting their crops. Taking 
it as a whole, mealies will not be so scarce as was first anticipated. The yield of Kafir 
corn proves to be a good one. The state of stock is normal. 


Flagstaff- — The weather during the month has been somewhat cold, accompanied 
by showers of rain which will have the effect of keeping the veld in a better state than 
is usual in winter. Stock are in good condition, and free from disease. The natives 
are reaping their crops, and the harvest promises to be a fair one. 


Kentani- — The reaping season is now pretty well over. On the whole, the mealie 
crops have been fair, but below the average. Very little Kafir corn has been reaped for 
the reasons stated in my report for March. Seasonable rains have fallen, and the 
pasturage is all that can be desired. 


Kokstad- — Veld in poor condition. Cold and frosty nights, with bright sunny 
days. Rainfall light. Cereals and stock in fair condition. 
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Ijlisikisiki---Veld in good condition. Weather warm. Average rainfall. 
Condition of cereals poor. Cattle and pigs in good condition ; horses, sheep and goats 
fair. 


Matatiele* — The weather during the past month was phenomenally mild for 
this time of the year in these latitudes. Towards the middle of the month a little rain 
fell, followed hy a couple of nights’ frost, hut no damage was done. ^ On the Berg the 
veld is still very good, and in some places quite green. All stock is in good condition, 
and the district is entirely clear of animal disease of a contagions nature. The IMealie 
and Kaffir-oorn crops are distinctly good, and reaping is in full swing. There is 
abundance of forage (winter oats) in the district. 


Mount Ayiiff* — Veld in good condition, and weather mild with light rainfall. 
Condition of ^lealies fair that of Kaffir-corn poor. Stock generally in good condition. 


Mount Frere- — There were some very acceptable showers during the month, 
which will practically ensure the veld being good during the winter months. Reaping 
has now begun. The crops in most parts of the district are far below the average and 
worse than was anticipated. Stock of all description is in good condition. There has 
boen a fresh outbreak of lungsiikness infecting several kraals. The usuil precautions 
have been taken and the infected herds quarantined. 


Port St- John’s- — Weather cold with average rainfall. Nothing special to 
report. 


Tabankulu- — few showers of rain fell during the past month, sufficient to 
benefit the veld, and stock are in good condition. The crops also are being gathered in ; 
these will be below the average. 


Umtata- — There is no matter of importance to report for the past month. 
The winter is making pasture and stock in a miserable condition. Several late frosts 
have tended to increase the severity of the season. The Natives are busy reaping their 
Mealie crops from the past year, and the winter crop of barley is well advanced. 


Willow vale-— 'Slight showers fell during the month, keeping the pasturage 
fairly green. The weather has been favourable with occasional heavy winds. There is 
no change in condition of stock and value of same for the current month. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
MAY, 1906. 

By Charles M. Stewart, B.Sc., Secretary to the Meteorological Commission. 


3Iean iDressure slightly above the normal, average temperature hut with days cooler 
and nights wanner than usaal, frequent light fro.st during the early part of the month, 
a moderate number of thunderstorms, cloudy skies with frequent local fogs, rainfall 
considerably above the average with falls of snow and sleet towards the end of the 
month, and light winds with frequent calms were the leading x^oints in connection with 
the weather of May. 

Preciintation . — The mean rainfall during this month amounted to 2-lG inches, 
falling on 6 days, as shewn by the record from 318 stations— being 0*35 inch or 19 per 
cent, below the auerage. From the tabular statement given below, it \yill be seen that 


Division. 

Mean 

Rainfall 

(1906). 

Mean 

No. 

of Days. 

1 Average 
Rainfall 
(1891-190J). 

Average 

No. 

of Days, 

Actual Percentage 
DifierencespiSerencea 
from Aver- from Aver- 
ages. ages. 


Inches. 


Inches, 


Inches. 

i Per cent. 

Cape Peninsula 

4*06 

11 

4-80 

9 



•74 

— 

15 

South-West 

2-23 

7 

2-90 

7 

— 

•67 

’ — 

23 

West Coast 

•95 

5 

1*51 

5 

— 

•56 

i — 

87 

South Coast 

5-26 

11 

2*36 

6 

+ 2-90 

1 + 

123 

Southern Karoo 

1-41 

5 

•90 

4 

+ 

•42 


42 

West Central Karoo . , 

1-93 

6 

•85 

3 

+ 

1-08 

’ “f 

127 

East Central Karoo , . 

2-42 

6 

•79 

i 3 

+ 

L-63 

: + 

206 

Northern Karoo 

1-18 

4 

•So 

3 

+ 

•33 

+ ■ 

39 

Northern Border 

1-26 

4 

•62 

3 


•C4 


103 

South-East 

i 1*5D 

i G 

1-35 

5 

•f 

•15. 


11 

North-East 

1-31 

5 

1-02 

4 

+ 

•19 ' 

1 + 

19 

Kaffraria . . 

1-30 

; 5 

1-10 

4 

+ 

•20 

i + 

18 

Basutoland 

•76 

4 

1-38 

4 


•62 


45 

Orange River Colony . , 

•14 

2 

I'Ol 

3 

— 

•90 

, — 

87 

Durban (Natal) 

1-76 

6 

•94 

. . 

4- 

•82 

Hh 

87 

Bechuanaland 

•27 

1 

•50 

1 

— 

■23 


46 

Rhodesia . . 

■19 

1 

'45 

1 

— 

■26 

i — 

58 


the excess was due principally to an unusual prolongation of the autumii rains which 
were considerably in excess of the normal over the greater part of the Colony, and 
apparently in Natal, particularly over the South Coast, the Karoos and the Northern 
Border, precipitation being relatively heavier over the East Central Karoo where it was 
206 per cent, above the average than elsewhere although the actual wettest area was 
the South Coast with a mean of 6*26 ins. or 123 per cent, more than usual. 

The deficit in rainfall was confined entirely to the Cape Peninsula, the South- 
West, and West Coast divisions of the Cape Colony ; although Basutoland, the Orange 
River Colony, Bechuanaland, and Rhodesia were similarly affected, the deficiency 
ranging from 87 per cent, over the Orange River Colony to 15 per cent, over the Cape 
Peninsula. Speaking in general terms, the rainfall of May was light and practically 
general over the Cape Colony, as evidenced by the fact that of the 318 stations, only 
3 reported “Nil,” whereas 84 had totals for the month of 1 inch or less, and 116 
from 1 to 2 inches ; of the remainder, 49 stations, distributed over all the divisions of 
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the Cape Colony, with the excapi-tlon of the Northern Boeder, had* between 2 and fl- 
inches ; 23 had 3 to 4 inches ; 18 had from 1*01 to 5 inches ; 12 had 5*01 to 6 inches ; 
6 from 6*01 to 7 “ inches ; ' whereas only 7 stations scattered along the South Coast 
exceeded 7 inches. These were Cape St. Francis, 7*92 inches ; Harkervil o, 8*52 inches ; 
Pletteiibe g Bay, 8*63 inches ; Witte Els Besch, 9*14 inches ; Lettering, 9 47 inches ; 
Biaauwkrantz, 12*11 inches ; the highest being Storm’s River, with 12*91 inches. The 
generally light i ature' of the rainfall is well shewn by the analysis of the maximum 
daily totals recorded, no fewer than 217 cf the 311 stations having maxima of 1 inch 
or less {exclusive of the 3 with “ no rainfall ”), 74 had maxima of 1*01 to 2 inches, 
and 12 cf 2-01 to 3 inches ; the remaining 5 were Witte Els Bosch, 3*22 inches ; 
Plettenberg Bay, 3*77 inches; Loitering, 4*50 inches; Blaauwbcrg, 5*89 inches ; and 
Storm’s River with the exceptional amount of 8*59 inches ; all cn the 17th. Thunder’- 
stoiins occurred from 1st to 6th, 9th to 11th, 16th to 18th, and on 31st, being rt ported 
from altogether 125 stations on these 13 days. The most severe storm seems to have 
been that on the 18th at Kokstad, when a native (Giiqna) was killed, although the 
heavy rains along the South Coast seem to have been closely connected with these 
disturbances. Haii fell at 2 stations on 17tli and 18th. Sleet was reported from 10 
stations on 8 days, chiefly the 29th, whilst Snoio occurred at Glencairn, Katberg, and 
Bazeya on the 29th. 

Temper a hi re. Cloudy and Winds. — The mean temperature of all the stations wes. 
or the same as the normal; the mean maximum (68*6®) being 1*8® below 
and the mean minimum (47*1®) 1*8° below the corresponding averages. The mean 
monthly* temperature shewed a decrease of 8“i® as compared with April, the decrease in 
the day temperature (4 6®) being double that in the night temperature, reducing the 
mean daily range to 21*2®, or 3*6® less than the averge. 3 he monthly temperature was 
about the ayer^-ge all over the country, the greatest difference being minus 2*7® at 
O’okiep and plus 2*1® at Kimberley. Considered generally, the day temperatures were 
from 1 to 4 degrees lower than usual, whilst the nights were warmer by about the same 
amounts. The mean warmest station was Port St. John’s with 64*9®, and the mean 
coldest Rietfonteiu (Aliwal North) with 50*0°, a difference of 14*9®. The highest mean 
maximum was 75*4® at Hope Fountain in Rhodesia, and the lowest mean minimum 
36*6® at Leribe in Basutoland. The warmest days were most commonly the Itit, 2nd, 
9th, 10th, and 16tb, whilst the coldest mornings were generally those of the last week 
of the month, i.e., from the 23rd to 30th. The mean- of the highest temperatures 
recorded was 82*3®, and of the lowest 37*3®, yielding a mean monthly range of 45 0®, 
the decrease from last month being practically the same in both cases. The absolute 
maximum for the month was 94*0® registered at East London on the Sth, and the 
corresponding minimum 26*6® at Leribe on the 26th, an extreme monthly range of 
67*4° Taken altogether, the month may be said to have been exceptionally mild and 
devoid, of great extremes of temperature, closely resembling April in this respect. 
Frosts were of much wider occurrence than during April, being reported from 66 
stations on 17th days of the month. The early part of May would appear to have been 
unusually free from low temperatures, only three (3) frosts being noted between the 1st 
and 17th, viz., on the 7th, 13th, and 14th. They were of daily occurrence during the 
last fortnight, more particularly from the 24th to the 28th. In consequence of the 
severity of the frosts at Kokstad. the grass is looking brown, although ihe cattle are 
reported as being in fair condition there. 

The mean percentage of Cloud during the month was 44, being 4 per cent, more 
than last month and 9 per cent, above the average for May. The skies were everywhere 
moie obscured than usual, the mean amount cf Cloud being slightly more than 60 per 
cent, over the Cape Peninsula and eastwards to Cape Agulhas; from 50 to 65 per cent, 
along the South Coast and the South-East, but falling to 44 per cent, at East London, 
as also at Port Noiloth ; inland it was most generally between 30 and 40 per cent. The 
cloudiest station was Danger Point with 68 per cent., and the clearest skies were 
experienced at Hope Fountain, where the mean amount of obscuration was only 24 
percent. Fog or Mists ^ largely loc$ly occurred everyday except the 7th; they were 
most frequently reported on the 2nd, 3rd, Sth, 16th to 19th, 24th, 25, and 29th. The 
prevailing Winds were North Easterly to Easterly over the Northern Border and in 
Namaqiialand, Southerly in the South-West, and North-West to West elsewhere, being, 
however, South-Westerly at Durban and South-Easterly at Hope Fountain. Calms 
were of frequent occurrence during the month, although the wind was reported to have 
attained the force of a Gale at 12 stations on 9 days, chiefly the 10th. The mean Wind- 
force for the month was 1*64 on the Beaufort Scale, corresponding to a velocity of 11*2 
miles per hour. Hot Winds were reported from 5 stations cn 3 days, 1st, 13th and 31st, 
principally the last date. No Ditststojin was noted during May. Ad Earthqmkc 
shock was felt at Kokstad on the 13th. Aphis is attacking the Kaffir-corn in the 
eighbourhood of Mandileni, while measles and mumps are rife at Kokstad. 
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OBSERVERS’ NOTES, MAY 190G. 

Groot Drakexstein. - ]\Iean temperature *6® above average 7 years ; rainfall, 1*85 in. 
below average 13 years (5-19); total deficiency to date, January — May, 4-22 in. 
(average 13 years 11*35). The S.E. gale on 28th and 29th did great damage 
to oat crops, blowing some completely away and scorching the rest as if a fire had 
passed o%-er them. In some cases re-sowing must be done. 

IvoKSTAD (The Willows).— Severe frosts latter end of month ; weather very wintty. 
On the 18th were visited by exceptionally severe thunderstorm, which circled 
over the town for over three hours. Thunder and lightning very severe ; a poplar 
tree in Main Street being struck and a Gciqua lad outside town being killed. On 
same day had also sleet and hail. Slight rumble of earthquake on evening of 13th. 
Grass is looking brown and frost-bitten. Cattle in fair condition. Mumps and 
measles very rife. 

Vruchteaar. — Rainfall below the average for the month. Beautiful weather for 
ploughing, fine da^’s, and soil just in best condition to work it. Heavy crops of 
oranges and naartjes in this district, picking of same just begun. 

SuNNYSiDE. — Veld grand. Young crops looking well. Barley in this ward very largely 
sown this season. Oats rather neglected. 

Blokmhop. — V eld in excellent order. 

Richmond. — The winter has been very mild up to the present. 

The Meadows (Schoombie) . — This month has been exceptionally dry, no sign of rain. 
Very cold and frosty since the 17tli 

Van Wyk’s Vlei. — Agriculture apparently abandoned for transport to German ten i- 
tory. 

Sunnyside (Albany).— 'The young cereal crojjs are coming on well. In want of rain 
to resume sowing, owing to a few dry N.VV. winds at latter part of month. 

Carnarvon F.arh. — We have had, judging from appearances, less rain than other 
places ; heavy rains early part of month from Jamestown to Aliwal North and 
O.R.G., all missed this part. Taken all round, it has been a little above the 
average for rain and less frosts and about the same amount of cloudless and windy 
days. Locusts apparently gone for the winter. Stock mostly fat and prospects 
fairly good. 

Mandileni, — Crops bad and aphis attaching Kaffir corn. Hardly any mealies in some 
parts. 
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TEMPERATURE, 

MAY, 1 

906. 




Stations. 


Mean 

1 

1 Mean 

Monthly 

Abs. 

6 

[ 

Abs. 

o 


Max. • 

! Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

(S 

P 

Min. 

P 

Royal Observatory 


65 0 

i 52-S 

58*9 

75-1 

9 

45*5 

23 

Devil’s Peak 


61*4 

1 50*0 

55*7 

78*0 

1) 

i 43*0 

16 

Groot Gonstantia 


65*4 

i 51*0 

58-2 

76-0 

10 

i 45*0 

29 

Simon’s Town . , 


68-8 

55*6 

62*2 

78-0 

10 

1 49*0 

i 23 

S. A. College 


67-6 

52*5 

60*0 

81-0 

9 

i 44*5 

: 30 

Somerset Hospital, Cape Tn. 

65-2 

i 53*0 

59*1 

79-0 

9 

! 45*0 

30 

Wynberg 


67-9 

51*1 

59*5 

76-8 

9 

i 43*5 

i 23 

Bea Point 


G6‘2 

52*8 

59-5 

79 8 

10 

' 45*6 

i 30 

Groot Drakenstein 

Ceres 


68-1 

65*4 

i 50*0 

43 2 

59-0 

64-3 

78*8 

700 

1 

14, 7, & 
; 11 

1 38*4 
i 30*0 

1 23 
'24 &25 

Robertson Plantation] 


70-5 

' 46*9 

58 7 

84*0 

j 2 

: 33*5 

! 23 

Elsenburg Ag. College 


6G-7 

: 46 9 

66-8 

79*7 

0 

37'8 

26 

Wellington (Hug Sem) 


68’3 

50*1 

59*2 

79*2 

: 9 

: 40*2 

24 

O’okiep 


69‘7 

; 46*9 

58*3 

85*0 

i 1 

i 38*9 

1 18 

Port Nolloth .. 


6S-2 

i 47*9 

58*0 

89*0 

' 28 

1 11*5 

• 24 

Van Staaden’s Rivier 


68*6 

1 50*9 

59*8 

90*0 

1 i 

: 38*0 

29 

Gape St. Pranois 


67-1 

54-9 

61-0 

80*0 

1 21 

' 44*0 

30 

Uitenbage 


71-3 

! 48*9 

60*1 

93*5 

1 

i 35*0 

31 

•Storm’s River . . 


67*8 

50*2 

59*0 

87*0 

10 

; 41*0 

: 27 

Port Elizabeth 


68*6 

54*9 

61'8 

81*0 

1 

43*0 

! 31 

Heidelberg 


07'0 

. 47*2 

57*1 

82 0 

2 

; 37*0 

29 

George Plantation 


67-1 

50-4 

58*7 

80-5 

1 

1 41*0 

31 

Cape L’Agnlhas 


63*8 

55'2 

59*5 ■ 

71*0 

13 

' 49*0 

23 <&2,7 

Amalienstein . , 


69-6 

44*6 

: 57*1 

i 85*0 

1 

: 32*0 

21 

Murrays burg 


65-S 

39*6 

; 52*7 

! 80*0 

1 

•30*0 

23 &26 

Hope Town 


70*7 

41*4 

i 56*0 

: 82 6 

i 1 & 4 

: 29*0 

’ 25 

Kimberley 


73*0 

42*8 

; 57*9 

i 86*0 

15 

33*0 

. 25 

1 30 

King William’s Town 


' 73*7 

46*9 

60*3 i 

! 93*0 

1 

i 330 

Cathcart 


67-0 

: 42*8 

54*9 1 

1 80*7 

1 

! 28*8 

' 31 

East London . . 


1 70*0 

, 53*6 

62*2 

j 

I* 94*0 

8 

j 46*0 

24,26, 

&28 

Sydney’s Hope 


i 66 8 

: 49*7 ! 

58*2 1 

1 90*0 

1 

39*0 

30 

Bedford 


i 70*4 

; 45-5 i 

58:0 

' 88*0 

1 

i 32 0 

i 31 

Stutterheim 


: 70*9 

1 48*6 1 

i 59*8 

86*0 

3 

i 36*5 

30 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 

62*2 

- 37-7 1 

50*0 

75*0 

15 

' 29*0 

: 24 

Aiiwai North ,, 


i 69*1 

; 38*3 i 

1 53*7 1 

82*0 

1 

27*0 

27 

Main 


! 70*4 

i 45*8 

'581 

86*8 

1 

! 31*2 

1 27 

Port St. John’s . . 


73*5 

i 56*3 i 

' 64*9 ; 

84*0 

16 , 

47*0 1 

30 

Kokstad (The Willows) 
Umtata . . 


i 68*7 
73*7 

39*9 i 
■ 45*2 

1 54*3 j 
1 69*4 1 

84*3 

91*0 

15 i 
U2, & 

: 28*0 

27 &3l 

Teyatayaneng . . 


69 '5 

1 I 

i 36*8 i 

53*2 

79*0 

15 : 
2 

32*0 ! 
27*0 

27 

27 

Leribe 


. 69*0 

! 36-6 i 

62*8 j 

77*3 

4 

26*6 

26 

Mohalie’s Hoek 


: 68*3 

' 38*7 : 

53*5 i 

79*0 

1 : 

27’0 

25 

Kuruman 


' 72*9 

! 41*0 1 

57*0 1 

8*2*0 

16 ; 

31*0 

28 

Hope Fountain 

. 

75*4 

; 48*4 i 

! 

1 ! 

61*9 1 

82*9 

6 1 

i 

43*3 

30 

Means 

•• 

1 

i 

68-6 1 

1 

47*4 ; 

58*0 

82*3 

7 

37*3 


Extremes .. 



i 

1 

1 


94*0 

8 

26*6 

26 
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I. GAPE PENINSULA : inches. : III WEST COAST : inches 


Royal Observatory (a) 12 inch 


guage . . . . 3*65 ' 

Cape Town, Fire Station .. 3*61 ■ 

Do South African College 4*28 ; 

Do Sea Point (Hall) 3*76 

Do do. (Attridge) 3*74 ^ 

Do Holteno Reservoir 4*10' 

Do Platteklip .. 4*23 

Do Signal Hill . , 2*76 ; 

Table Mountain, Disa Head . . 3*11 i 

Do KasteeTs Poort . . 5 73 ; 

Do Waai Kopje , . 6*83 ' 

Do St. Michael’s . . 6*50 1 

Devil’s Peak, Block House . . 4*78 

Do. Nursery Guage . . 4*54 ' 

Do. Lower Guage . . 4*42 

Newlaiids (Montebello) . 5*55 ! 

Bishopscourt . . . . 5 84 ! 

Kenilworth . . 4 G1 | 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) . . 4*60 ! 

Groot Constantia . . , . 4*85 1 

Tokai . . . . . . 4*74 1 

Simon’s Town (Wood) . . 3*35 ! 

Do. (Gaol) .. 2 66! 

Blaauwberg Strand . , 2*13 i 

Camp’s Bay . . 2*38 i 

FishHoek 2 G1 ! 

Cape Point . . . . 1*03 1 

Plumstead (Oulmwood) . . 2*85 1 

Muizenberg (St. Res) .. 5*16 

Woodstock (Hall) .. .. 3*89; 

Do (Municipal Quarry) 4*68 j 

Do (with Nephers Shield) 4*31 j 

Cape Town (Hospital) .. 3*27 j 

Maitland (Cemetery) .. 4*25! 

II. SOUTH-WEST: 

Eerste Rivier .. .. 3*50 1 

Klapmuts «. .. 3*10: 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) .. 3*46! 

Somerset AVest .. .. 3*75 

Pn.Qvl i 

Wellington (Gaol) * * ’ 3*38 

Groot Drakenstein (Weltevreden) 3-34 

Tulbagh .. .. 1*91 

Kluitjes Kraal . , . , 2*10 , 

Porterville Road . . . . 2*64 1 

Ceres Road . . 1 25 j 

Be Dooms . . . . 0*42 ; 

Danger Point U , , 2*58 

Worcester ,Gaol) , . . 0*72 ' 

Do (Station) . . 0*58 1 

Hex River 0-67 1 

Karnmelks River .. ,, 1*29 

Robertson . . 0*97 

Robertson (Govt. Plantation)..’ 0*62 

Elgin Plantation . . , . 3*80 

Eisenburg Agricultural College 2*75 

Montagu .. .. 0*76 

‘Vijgebooms River . . ,, 2*60 

Roskeen . , . . 2*28 

Yruchtbaar . , . , 4-60 


Anenous 


0*24 

Wupperthal 


0-62 

Klipfontein 


0*41 

Kraaifontein 


0*06 

O’okxep .. . 


0*29 

Springbokfoiitein (Gaol) 


0*00 

Lilyfontein 


0*71 

Garies . * 


018 

Kersefontein 


1-33 

The Towers 


1*95 

Dassen Island 


2*19 

Malmesbury 


2’53 

Piquetberg 


1-87 

Van Rhynsdorp . . 


0-40 

CJanwilliani (Gaol) 


0*72 

Zoutpan 


1*73 

SOUTH-COAST ': 

Cape L’ Agulhas .. 


1*31 

Bredasdorp 


1*09 

Swellendam 


3*38 

Heidelberg 


2-46 

Riversdale 


310 

Great Brak River . . 


2 97 

Mossel Bay . . 


2 60 

George 


5*82 

Millwood , . 


6*16 

Sour Flats • , 


5*16 

Concordia . . 

* « 

6*99 

Elnysna , . 


5 66 

BuSels Nek ,* 


6 83 

Harkerville 


8*52 

Plettenberg Bay , . 


8*83 

Biaauwkrantz . . 


12*11 

Storm’s River , , 


12*91 

Witte Els Bosch . , 


9*14 

Gape St. Francis . . 


7*92 

Zuurbraak 


3’46 

Witteklip 


4*70 

Van Staaden’s (upper) 


4*44 

Do (lower) 


4*40 

Uitenhage (Gaol) , . 


2*59 

Do (Inggs) 


2*40 

Do (Park) , . 


2*54 

Centilivres 


1*76 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 


4 64 

Lettering 


9-47 

Shark’s River (Nursery) 


6*51 

Do (Convict Station) 

5 37 

George (Plantation) 

. . 

5 69 


V. SOUTHERN KAROO: 


Verkeerde Vlei 

0*92 

Touws River (D. E’s. Office) . . 

0 79 

Ladismith 

2*02 

Amalienstein 

1-74 

Galitzdorp 

1-36 

Oudtshoorn 

1-61 

Uniondale 

1*94 

Bok River 

0-57 

Triangle . . ■ 

1*10 

Pietermeintjes 

1*67 

Grootfontein 

1*05 
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WEST CENTRAL KAROO : 

INCHES 

Matjesfontein 

079 

Prince Albert 

0*52 

Praserburg Road . . 

1*06 

Zwaartberg Pass . . 

5*15 

Nel’s Poort 

2 46 

Camfer’s Kraal 

1*97 

Baaken’s Rug 

2 01 

Willowmore 

1*36 

Roosplaats 

3*56 

Rietfonteiii 

1 58 

EAST CENTRAL KAROO : 


Buffels Kloof 

3*93 

Aberdeen (Gaol) . . 

2 96 

Oorndale 

3*43 

Aberdeen Road • « 

1*29 

Glen Harry 

2*09 

Kendrew 

2*74 

Do (Holmes) . . 

3*34 

Graaff-Reinet 

3*02 

Do (Eng. Yard) 

2*92 

New Bethesda 

1*88 

Roode Bloem 

2 16 

Bloemhof 

2 05 


Spitzkop (Graaff-Reinet) . . 2*99 

Bruintjeshoogte .* .. 2 37 

Patrysfontein . . 1 66 

Toegedacht .. .. 2 17! 

Klipfontein . , 1 98 : 

Oranemere . . • . 1 99 j 

Pearston . . 2*00 j 


IX. NORTHERN BORDER : inches 

The Halt -- 0-13 

Kenhardt .. •• 0*96 

Trooilapspan .. 1*^0* 

Karree Kloof . < • • 1*33 

Dummirry .. •• I’w 

Griqua Town . . • • 

Douglas . . • 

Hopetowii . . • . 1’46 , 

Newlands (Div. Barkly West) 1 21 
Kimberley (Gaol) . . 0*78 

Do (Stephens) • 0*93 

Strydenburg . . . . 1*97 

Bellsbank (Div. Barkly West) 0*74 

Barkly West .. 0 90- 

Upington .. .. 1'44 

. Van Wyk’s Vlei .. .. 1'81 

New Year’s Kraal, . . . l’S4 

X. SOUTH-EAST : 

Melrose (Div. Bedford) .. 1*06 

Pairholt .. .. 1*36 

Dagga Boer .• 1*32 

Sunny side .. 1*31 

Bedford (Gaol) . . . . 1*57 

Do. (Hall) .. .. 1*45 

Sydney’s Hope .. .. 2*79 

Adelaide . . . . 1*22 

Atherstone . , . . 1*96 

Alexandria . . . 2 S5 

Salem .. .. 1*73 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) .. 1*58 

Heather ton Towers (near Graham’s 


Somerset East 


2-45: 

Town) 

0*70 

Middleton 


1*85 

Port Beaufort 

0 73 

Middelwater 


1*88 

Katberg 

1*65 




Exwell Park 

0*84 

H. NORTHERN KAROO : 



Seymour 

Glencairn 

1*55 

2 64 

Calviuia t . 

, , 

0*44 1 

Port Alfred 

1*71. 

Sutherland 


0 79 

Hogsback 

2*63. 

Praserburg 


0*27 

Thaba N’doda 

173 

Carnarvon 


0 63 

Peddie 

0 88 

Wildebeestkooij 

. , 

1*93 

Cathcart 

0 85. 

Brakfontein 


2 04 

Keiskama Hoek . . 

1‘41 

Victoria West 


2*84 

Porestbourne 

1*65. 

Britstown 


181 

Thomas River 

0 87 

Murraysburg 


2 45 

King William’s Town 

0*60 

De Kruis 


2 87 

Do Hospital 

0*72 

Richmond 

. « 

2*81 

Stutterlieim (Best^) 

0*93. 

Droogefontein 


0*00 

Lynedoch . . . . 

1*35. 

Maraisburg 


0*34! 

Crawley 

0-71 

Waverley 


0 87 

Blaney . , 

0*75 

Schuilhoek 

. . 

0 85 

Evelyn Valley 

6*17 

Zwavelsfontein 


1*61 

Isidenge 

1*94 

Petrusvilie 


0*96 

Perie Forest 

1*52 

The Willows (Middelburg) 

* • 

0*84 

Quacu Forest • . 

1*24 

Middelburg 


0*43 

Kologha ... 

1*45. 

Colesberg 


113 

East London, West 

1*41 

Steynsburg 


0 70 

Fountain Head 

1*34 

Arundel (Colesberg) 

, . 

0*77 

Bolo 

0*93. 

Tarkastad 


0*85 

Komgha (Gaol) 

1*24 

Drummond Park 


0*81 

Cata 

1*97 

The Meadows (Schoombie) 

. . 

0 24 

Wolf Ridge 

1*72. 

Omdraais Vlei 


1*60 

Dontsah 

2*14 

Varken’s Kop 


0*34 

Mount Coke 

0*70. 

Doorskuilen 

.. 

1*68 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 

1‘13. 
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NOETH-EAST : 


INCHES 

Mooifontein 

« * 

1-40 

Vent erst ad 


0*78 

Ellesmere 


0-82 

Lyndene 

0 . 

1-24 

Halseton 


1*44 

Blikana 


0*82 

Molteno Station , . 


1-09 

Thibet Park 

• • 

0-91 

Sterkstroom 


1*63 

Rocklands 


0 70 

Aliwai North (Gaol) 


1*25 

Do ^ (Brown) 


1-39 

Rietfontein 

• • 

2-55 

Carnarvon Farm . * 

• • 

1-51 

Jamestown 

• * 

1-88 

Queenstown (Gaol) 

• . 

1-10 

Do (D. E’s Office) 

e . 

1-32 

Dordrecht 

. . 

1-40 

Tylden 

. , 

1-32 

Herschel 

, , 

1*31 

Lady Grey 

. . 

1-31 

Bolotwa, Contest . « 

, , 

0'78 

Lady Frere 


1-15 

Rhodes 


1-29 

Keilands . * 


0 98 

Barkly East 

• • 

1*47 

Oathcart (Queenstown) 

. . 

0 81 

Bensonvale Inst. (Herschel) 

. • 

1-06 

Glen Wallace • . 

• 

1-45 

Indwe .. 


1*14 

Hughenden * . 

• . 

0*54 

Whittlesea • . 


0-94 

Albert J unction . . 

•* 

112 

[. KAFFRAEIA : 

Ida, Xalanga 


1-14 

Cofimvaba 


0*95 

Nqamalkwe , , 


1-09 

Main 


1*37 

Bngcobo 


1-89 

Butterworth 


1-26 

Kentani 


1*04 

Maclear 


1-32 

Idutywa 


0-30 


XII. KAFFRAEIA ; —Continued inches 


Willowvale 


0*69 

Mount Fletcher « . 


0”67 

Elliotdale 


1’46 

Mqanduli 


1-23 

Flagstaff • . 


1*41 

Umtata 


1-28 

Kokstad (The Willows) 


2-.19 

Kokstad 


1-44 

Port St. John’s •. 


1'71 

Mandileni 


1-50 

Somerville (Div. Tsolo) 


1*62 

Tsomo . • 


0 75 

Bazeya , • 


1-62 

Insikeni 


2-01 

XIII. BASUTOLAND: 

Mafeteng 

• * 

0-69 

Mohalie’s Hoek 

• • 

0‘96 

Qacha’s Nek 

• • 

0 57 

Teyateyaneng 

. . 

0 60 

Leribe . , 

« A 

0'76 

Maseru 


1*00 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY : 
Kroon stad .. •* 

0*14 

XV. NATAL : 

Durban, Observatory 

•• 

116 

XVII. BEOHUANALAND : 

Vryburg . • 


004 

Taungs • • 

« • 

0*14 

Setlagoli • • 

« « 

0-00 

Kuruman , • 

. . 

0*90 

XVIII. RHODESIA ; 

Hope Fountain • • 

• • 

0 19 

The Range 

A. 

000 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTICES. 


African Coast Fever. 


Cattle from Natal Prohibited. 


By Proclamation No. 182, dated June 11 th, 19j6, it is notified that whereas the 
disease known as African Coast Fever exists amongst cattle in the Colony of Natal, it 
shall not be lawful, from and after the date of promulgation hereof, to introduce or 
cause or allow any Cattle to be introduced from the said Colony of Natal into this 
Colony. 

•A-uy person who shall introduce such Cattle or cause or allow such Cattle to be 
introduced, or permit such Cattle to stray into this Colony from Natal shall be deemed 
to be guilty of contravening the provisions ot this Proclamation, and shall be liable to 
the penalties provided for such contravention by the Animals Diseases Act No. 27 of 
1893 ; and all such cattle as may enter this Colony from Natal in contravention of this 
Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

Every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet, Justice of the Peace and Inspector of 
Native Locations is strictly ch'irged to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to 
bring to justice any person who may contravene the same. 


Prohibition of the Importation of Oattle from Mauritius 

and India. 


By Proclamation No. 164, dated May 21st, 1906, it is notified that whereas it has 
been made to appear that a disease amongst animals, known as “ Surra,” exists in the 
Island of Mauritius, and is endemic in certain parts of India : 

And whereas it is deemed expedient to prohibit and regulate the importation of all 
Live-stock into this Colony from the Island of Mtiuritius and India by reason of the 
existence in those countries of the said disease : 

Therefore, under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in His 
Excellenc}^ the Governor, by the provisions of Act No. 27 of 1893, intituled “The 
Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” it is proclaimed and made known that it shall not be 
lawful, from and after the date hereof, to introduce into this Colony any Live-stocic 
imported, whether directly or indirectly, from the Island of Mauritius and India : 

Provided, however, that, notwithstanding the foregoing prohibition, it shall be 
lawful to introduce healthy animals from India into this Colony, provided they are 
accompanied by a certificate, to be signed and issued immediately before embarkation 
by a Veterinary Ofiieer specially authorised to iierform the duty by the Government 
of India, to the effect that such animals are free from disease, and have not come from 
a locality in which the disease known as “ Surra ” is endemic, and in which healthy 
cattle from uon-infected areas are liable to become infected with the said disease, and 
provided further that such animals shall, on arrival at the Port of destination, be 
liable to quarantine at such ifiace and for such time as may in each case' be directed 
by the Chief Veterinary Surgeon of this Colony, and to such further conditions as to 
him may seem necessary ; 

Further, that any such Ifive-stock introduced into this Colony in contravention 
of this Proclamation shall be liable to be summaiily destroyed, and any importer or 
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<igeut contravening any of these Regulations shall be liable to the penalty provided in 
Section 14 of Act No. 27 of 1693, that is to say, a fine not exceeding fifty pounds 
sterling or, in default of payment, to imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
any period not exceeding three months, unless such fine be sooner paid. 

Nothing in this Proclamation contained shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
the prohibition on the landing or transhipping of livestock at any port on the Ka,st 
African Coast north of Durban, Natal, imposed by Proclamation No. 405, bearing date 
the 1 3th day of November, 1905, which shall he read and construed as one with this 
Proclamation. 


Oattle and Ostrich Dips Free on RaiL 


It is notified for general information, that the undermentioned Oattle and Ostrich 
Dips will be carried free on the Gape Government Railways and by road to bona fide 
stock farmers who purchase them for their own use, subject to the conditions specified 
in the subjoined Schedule. 

Government Notice No, 883, dated 21st August, 1935, is cancelled. 

Schedule op Conditions. 

1. The Dip must be carried from the nearest Railway Station or Port, as the case 
may be, or otherwise by the usual trade route serving the locality in which the 
purchaser resides. 

2. The Railage and road carriage, the cost of which will be borne by the Govern- 
ment, will be for the forward journey only, i.e., from the nearest Railway Station or 
Port, or the usual trade route, as the case may be, to the purchaser’s farm. No cost 
of the return journey or any part of it will he borne by the Government. 

3. On delivery to the Civil Commissioner of the Division of the Railway consign- 
ment note or the receipt for transport or both, and on presentation to him of the 
seller’s invoice or receipt for any of the undermentioned Dips, a refund will be made 
to the consignee of the railway or t**ansport charges, or both, paid by him. 

4 The Railway charges to be refunded will be at the third class rate. 

5. The transport charges shall not be exceed those usually made to the gonoral 
public. 

6. The following Cattle and Ostrich Dips have been accepted as effective Tick- 
destroying preparations for the purpose, and within the meaning of these Regulations, 
and no other Dip will be recognised as an effective Tick-destroying preparation until a 
sample is supplied for analysis and a test of its practical efficacy has been made in the 
presence and to the satisfaction of a Government Veterinary Surgeon, viz. ; — 

Alderson’s Cattle Dip. 

Cooper’s Cattle Tick Dip. 

Demuth’s Cattle Dip. 

Fletcher’s Albany Tick Dip. 

Hayward’s Sulphur Paste Dip. 

Little’s Cattle Tictf Dip. 

Quibell’s Paste Cattle Dip. 
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Application for the Services of G-overnment Veterinary 

Surgeons. 


It is hereby notified that as there are now several qualified Veterinary Surgeons 
in private practice at Cape Town and its vicinity, Kimberley and Port Elizabeth, the 
services of Clovernment Veterinary Surgeons in these places will be available only in 
cases where an animal is suffering from contagious or infectious diseases, or in eases 
which are, on other grounds, of public interest and importance. 

Farmers and owners of stock throughout the Colony frequently telegraph for one 
of the Government Veterinary Surgeons to be sent to attend to some valuable animal 
which has been taken seriously ill. It is rarely possible to comply with these requests 
at once ; in the first place, because it is seldom that the Veterinary Officers can be 
commiinicated with immediately by telegraph, as they are generally engaged in the 
country at some distance from a telegraph station ; and in the second place, because 
the only Veterinary Officer who may be at liberty to leave the work upon which he is 
engaged at the time may be at such a distance from where his services are required 
that he can hardly be expected to arrive in time to be of any real service in an urgent 
ease. Hence much valuable time is wasted, the owner of the animal is dissatisfied, 
and the Veterinary Staff discredited. It would be much more satisfactory therefore in 
all cases in which veterinary advice and assistance are required, if the owner would 
telegraph to “ Veterinus,” Cape Town, with prepaid reply, the nature of the complaint 
that the animal is suffering from, giving as full and accurate a description of the 
symptoms as possible. This would enable the Chief Veterinary Surgeon to telegraph 
advice at once, and state whether he were able to arrange for 'veterinary attendance 
on the case or not, and thereby save valuable time, which is always of importance in 
acute and urgent cases. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that, as this arrangement is intended 
purely for the benefit of farmers, the Government cannot aecept any responsibility 
whatever, pecuniary or otherwise, for any loss of stock, etc , which may result from 
the treatment or advice of any Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

Applicants for the services of the Governrokent Veterinary Surgeons must, at their 
own cost, provide the necessary transport for the conveyance of these Officers from and 
back to their residence or nearest Railway or Post Cart Station. 


D. Hutcheois", 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture, 24th September, 1905. 


Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


List of Gape Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


Stations. 


Names. 


Gape Town 
Gape Town . . 

East London . . 

Elsenburg (Mulder’s Viei) 

Grahamstown 

Grahamstown 

Kokstad 

Mossel Bay . . 

Molteno 
Oudtshoorn . . 

Somerset Eas t 
Uitenhage 
Umtata 
Vryburg 
Worcester 
D2 


Mr. J. H. L. Lyons, M.RC.V.S. 
Me. G. Goundry, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. R. W Dixon, M.R.C.V.S, 

Mr. R. Paine, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr, T. Bowhill, M R.C.V.S. 

Ms. 3. Speeull, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. M. a. Hutchence, M R.O.Y.S. 
Mr. 3. A. Robinson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Mb. W. G. Pakeman, M.R.C.V.S. 
Mb. S. Elly, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mb. J. D. Bobthwick, M.R.C.V.S. 
Me. G. W. Freer, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mb. P. X. Kearney, M.R.C.V.S. 
Mb. J. Neill, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mb. a. Goodall, M.R.C.V.S. 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following pamphlets, reprints, &c. are obtainable on application to the 
Editor of the Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, Cape Town. IMombors 
of Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associations applying for same through the Secretaries 
of these. Associations are supplied free of charge. 

i^KCUltuml Miscellanea, price 6d. each. Extracts from Vols. I. to V of Agricultural 
Journal. 

Artificial Grasses and Fodder for Stock ; Ensilage ; Treatment of Cereal and 
other Crops ; Viticulture and Wine Making ; Forestry ; Locusts and their 
Destruction ; Possible New Industries for Gape Farmers ; Stock Farming ; 
Dairying. 

iguieulture, 

Wheat Production in Australia (Is. fid.) by A. C. Macdonald; ♦Wheat Production 
in Australia (Is. fid.) by W. Halse and J. D. J. Visser ; Hop Cultivation (3d.) 
translated by A. W. Heywood; *Agricultural Weather Forecasts (Id.) ; *Brak 
Land in Relation to Irrigation and Drainage (Id.) ; ^Poultry Raising (Id.) ; 
The Velvet Bean (Id.) ; Potato Disease (Id.) : Scheme of Manurial 
Experiments (Id.) ; Leguminous Forage Crops for Trial in Cape Colony (Id.) ; 
Grasses for Trial in Cape Colony (Id.) ; Sundry Forage Crops for trial in Cape 
Colony (Id ) ; Poultry in South Africa : Rearing Management and Improve- 
ment, with notes on Prevalent Diseases and Internal and External Parasites 
(3d.) ; The Salt Bushes (Id.) ; Tobacco Culture by P. Bornemisza (Id.) ; The 
• Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colony by K. Schenck (3d.) ; Tobacco Wilt in 
Kat River Valley (Id.) 

Dairying, 

Dairy Breeds by A. C. Macdonald (9d.) ; ♦Dairy Industry in Great Britain by A 0. 
Macdonald (6d.) ; ♦Dairy Industry in Denmark (2d.) ; Ready Reckoner for 
Cream Testing (Is.); *Butter and Cheddar Cheese Making (Id.) 

Entomology. 

The Bont Tick (Id.) ; Bean Bruchus Id. ; Cabbage Aphis (Id.) ; Codling Moth in 
Madeira Fruit (Id.) ; ♦Codling Motlx (Id.) ; Fruit Fly (Id.) ; Fumigation 
Supplies (Id.) ; Insect Friends and Foes (Id.) ; Methods of Locust Destruc- 
tion (Id.) ; *Peach Yellows (Id); Pear Slug, Paris Green (Id,); Remedy for 
Mestwurmen (Id.) *Spray Calendar (Id.) ; ^Spray Pump Notes (Id.) ; Scale 
Insects on Ornamental Trees and Plants (Id.) ; Two Pine Apple Pests (Id.) ; 
Tree Fumigation in California (Id.) ; Winter Spraying (Id.) ; Wattle Bag Worm 
(Id.); Bordeaux Mixture (Id.); Deaths Head Moth Superstition (Id.); 
Fumigation under Box Covers (Id.) ; The House Fly (Id.) ; New Oak Tree 
Pest (Id.) : Nursery Inspection and Quarantine Bill (Id.) ; Oil Water Pumps 
(Id.) ; The Plague of Ticks (Id) ; Potato Tuber Moth (Id.) ; The Codling Moth; 
Notes on its Life Cycle and Remedies (Id.) ; Gall Worms in the Roots of 
Plants (Id.) ; The Fruit Fly,* (with coloured plates) (3d,) ; Another 
Introduced Scale Pest (Id ) ; Washes for Red Scale (Id.) ; Fruit Fly : 
Peach Fly (Id.) ; Lime-Sulphur-Salt Wash for Scale Insect (Id,) ; Cyanide 
Gas Fumigation (Id.) ; The Fruit Moth (Id.) ; Fusicladium of the Apple 
and Pear (Id.) ; Mealie Stalk Borer (3d .) — coloured plate • Cleaning up Nursery 
(Id.); Natural Enemies of the Fruit Fly: Report on Investigations in 
Brazil (Id.) ; Locust Birds and Locust Poison (1) ; The Brazil Fruit Fly 
Parasites (Id.) ; Cyanide Gas Remedy for Scale Insects (3d.) 

forestry. 

British National Forestry (Id) ; Botanical Observations on Forests in Eastern 
Pondoland (Id.) ; f Elementary Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft (Id). 
National Forests (Id.) ; Indigenous Timbers of the Cape (Id.) ; Misuse of Coal 
and the Uses of Forests (Id) ; Tree Planting for Timber and Fuel (Id.) ; Tree 
Planting fo? Farmers (Id.) 

Note.— A ll those marked with * are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
f Dutch only. 
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fisheries. 

Trout and Oarp Breeding and Stocking of Streams (Id.) ; ^Methods o( Preserving 
Pish by Smoking (Id.); Portable Floating Hatching Box for Trout Ova ild.) 
The Protection of Trout (Id.) 

Horticulture 

Fruit Culture in the Gamtoos River Valley (Id.) ; ^Marketing of Fruit (Id.) ; 
Manual of Practical Orchard Work at the Cape (6d.) ; The Olive at the Cape 
(2d) ; Tomatoes and Fruit for Export (Id.) ; Citrus Culture in Cape Colony ; 
Report of the Citrus Commission (Id.) ; *Fruit from Orchard to Buyer (Id) 
Netting for Fruit Trees (Id.) ; Fruit Culture in Argentina (Id.) ; Vegetables 
for Exhibition (Id.) Chrysanthemum Rust (Id.) 

fetel^iIlapy and Animal Industry, 

"^Anthrax, Gharbon, Mitzbrand or Miltziekte (Id.) ; * Heartwater (Id.) ; 

^Malarial Catarrhal Fever of Sheep (Id.) ; * Preventive Vaccination against 
Anthrax and Swine Fever (Id.) ; Rinderpest : Dr. Eoch’s Report (Id.) ; ^Inocu- 
lation against Rinderpest (Id.) ; Dr. Kohlstocks Report on Inoculation for 
Rinderpest (Id.); Redwater, Texas Fever or Tick Disease (Id.) ; * Red water, 
Anthrax and Quarter Evil (Id.) ; *Sheep and Wool (Id.) ; The Eye and its 
Diseases (Id.) ; Husk, Hoose or Parasitic Disease of the Lungs of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs (Id.) ; Tick Heartwater Experiments (Id.) ; Indigestion 
and Diarrhoea in Calves (Id.) ; Persian Sheep and Heartwater (Id.) ; Poisoning 
of Stock (Id.) ; Retention ol the Foetal Membrane, or Afterbirth in Cows (Id) ; 
Stijfziekte, Lamziekte or Osteo-Malacia and Paralysis (Id.) ; Transmission of 
African Coast Fever (3d.) ; Tuberculosis and the Use of Tuberculin (Id.) ; 
African Coast Fever with Description of Di^^ping Tank (3d.) ; ^Rinderpest in 
South Africa (3d ) by D. Hatcheon; *Fluke or Slak in Liver of Sheep {3d.) — 
coloured 'plate ; * Anthrax or Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or Sponsziekte (Id.) ; 
Osteo Porosis (3d. i — coloured plates ; ^Glanders {3d.) - coloured plate ; ^Animal 
Castration (Id.) ; *Preventive Inoculation for Redwater (Id.) ; * Abortion in 
Cattle (Id.) ; Treatment for Worms in Domestic Animals (Id.) ; *Lungsickness 
of Cattle, Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, or Pleuro-Pneumonia-Bovum- 
Contagiosa (Id.) ; * Swine Fever, Hog Cholera or Pig Typhoid coloured 

plates ; Castration of Females and Animals other than the Horse (Id.) ; 
Poisoning of Horses by Ornithogalum Tlnjrsoides or Chickerinohce [coloured 
plate) (3d.) ; Diseases of the Horse and their Treatment (Is.) ; Horse Sickness 
by D. Hutcheon (2d.) ; Ticks and African Coast Fever (Id.) ; Cirrhosis of the 
Liver in Stock (Id.) ; Liver Disease among Calves (3d.) ; The Arsenite of Soda 
Dipping Mixture (Id.) 

yiticulture. 

fReports on Viticulture (3d.) ; * Reconstitution of Phylloxerised Vineyards (Is.) J 
Report on Failure of Hanepoot Grapes on American Vines (Id.) ; The Making 
of Wine and its By-Products (Gd.) ; How to Treat Wine Casks (Id.) ; Failure 
of Vines Id.) ; Manufacture of Dry Wines in Hot Countries (3cl.) 

tHseellaneous. 

Game Seasons (3d.) ; Land Laws of Cape Colony (Id.) : fMonsonia : the Cape Cura 
for Dysentery (1 d.) ; ^Rainfall of South Africa (Id,); Sand Dunes of Gascony 
(6d.) ; The Metric System (Id.) ; South African Stud Book, Constitution. 
Rules, &c. Id.); Transvaal Plant Import Regulations (Id.) Bars in Ostrich 
Feath rs (Id.) 

Note.— All those marked with • are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
f Dutch only. 


ORANGES.NAARTJES, LEMONS, 

Imported Selections of the Best Varieties from Europe, 
America, Australia, and the Azores, with some of the best 
of the Cape varieties. From these I have propagated and 
NOW OFFEE FOE SALE. 

Caialogtie and Price List on a^^Ucatwn* 

IWEJEYEES^ Simondium, via Paatl, CM, 
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R. MUJLIiER, 77, STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN, 

Pays HIGHEST prices for:— 

#ST«l€ia FEATHERS, 

mim% MiPEs^ 

and other- PMHIIUCE. 


R. MtiliJLER, Cape Town, 

Supplies Blest MEKINTO JRABffS and EWEiS. 

Bankers : African Banking Corporation. 


F.O. Box No. 133. Telegrams: RBLiIiUlf, Gape Town. Telephone Mo. 180. 

R. MULLER. 

77, Str-and Street, GAPE TOWN. 


Wall Papers ! Paints ! 


The most artistic selection in South Africa to select 
from. Wall Papers, Lincrusta Walton, Anaglypta, Papier Mache 
Cornices, Centres, etc. 

White Lead, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc. 

All goods warranted best quality. Lowest market prices. 

Sole Agents for DUMSCO the famous Washable Distemper, 
better than Oil Paint on new plaster, ami specially 
suitable for Farm Buildings. Will stand storm or 
sunshine. 


Samples and Price Lists on Application. 

SMYTH & CRAWFORD, 

36, Wale Street, CAPE TOWN. 

(One Boor abo¥e Loop Street.) 





Tum FKUDUUl^J MAEKST. 


GAPE TOWN. 

Mr. R. Mailer, of Strand Streetj reports for tlio month ending June 20tli : — 

Ostrich Fe(tthcrs . — At the London Pcither Sales. Vvdiicli opened on the !th of 
June, prices generally ^YerG ton per cent, lower, with the exeepti :)li of Spalonas, wliieli 
were firm; while Biat*,ks and Drabs reniiined unohangotl. There was no roe >very at 
the olosvi of the Silos, and the fall on Wings was oven iimre than ten per cent., 
especial ly in the case of Seconds and Thirds. 



& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Super Primes 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Firsts, Ordinary 







Long Drabs 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

to Super 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs.. 

1 

6 

0 

2 0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

Thirds 

3 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

2 

6 

1 10 

0 

Ifomina (super) 

7 10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

White Tails 

1 

15 

0 

3 0 

0 

'Pemiiia, Seconds 







Coloured Tails. . 

0 10 

0 

1 15 

0 

to Firsts 

4 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Chicks 

0 

1 

0 

0 2 

0 

Byocks (fancy) . . 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

10 

0 

4 0 

0 

Long Blacks 

4 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Inferior Black & 






Medium Blacks 

3 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Drabs, Short 






Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

to Long 

0 

0 

6 

1 10 

0 


llhah— The Ma'^kot remains uuehangod for good quality Combing Wools, while 
inferhir a id wa.sty lotis arc easier. The <[uan’ity offered is not veiy large, the season 
be'iig praocic illy over. Short Wo )is and Lambs of light con lition arc taken for wafiiing, 
and prices for ilicse are unehang -d. Advices from Europe report tdrat the Wool Trade 
is in a healthier condition, and ii is ospeetod that good quality Long Wools will remain 
firm. 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Super Long Grass Veld 





Short and Inferior • . 0 

4 

0 5| 

Wool 

0 

8 

0 

10 

Wool for Washing . . 0 


0 6^ 

Super Long Karoo A'eld 





Snow-white Super to Extra 1 

7 

1 11 

Wool 

0 

6i 

0 

8 

,, Ordinary 1 

2 

1 7 

Medium Karoo Veld Wool 

0 

5 

0 


Fleece Washed . . 0 

9 

0 10 


3Li/mw.— G onsignine its from the country are coming in freely, and there is no 
difficulty in plac'ng fair to good quality clips at full rates. Super Kids realisiiig up to 
Is. 7d., Super Firsts up to 15*^d. Ordinary Kids Is. 4d. to Is. Gd. ; ordinary Firsts 
from Is. O^d. to Is. tSd. Mixed parcels from lid. to Is. Id. 



s. 

d. 

s. d. 1 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Mohair, Firsts, Summer 

1 

1 

1 3f ! 

Mohair Winter . . 0 lOJ 

1 

Oi 

,, Kids.. 

1 

3 

1 7 i 

,, „ Kids .. 10 

1 

3 

,, Seconds 

0 


0 9i 





Slihbs and Hides . — The Market is steady, all classes are in good demand. 


PORT ELIZABETH. 

Alessrs. John Daveriii and Go., report under date June 15 : — 

Ostrich Z'V hAi-O'.— There was a full thrctula^cs’ sale held this week. On Monday 
the market opened very weak, and all dcscriptiions of Whites, Feniinas, and Tails were 
quite 10 per cent, lower, Blacks and Drabs shewing little change. On Tuesday and 
W dnesday the market became more steady, and Whites and Feniinas shewed some 
iniprovement compared with Monday’s prices. Tails ciiiunued weak, Blacks and 
Drab^ reniriniug nnclianged. There has been no business done out of. hand, buyers’ 
oilers being quite 10 per cent, below what they were prepared to pay two weeks ago. 
Tue total quantity sold on our public market this week amounted to £L0,7G1 19s. 5cl,, 
and weighed 4,391 lbs. 11} ozs. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Feminas : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Primes : Extra super 



Special Prices. 

Seconds . . 

3 

10 

0 

6 0 

0 

Good to super 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Thirds 

2 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

Whites'. Firsts 

7 

“o 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Greys . . 

4 

10 

0 

6 10 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Fancy 

4 

10 

0 

7 0 

0 

Thirds 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Tails ' White . . 

1 

7 

6 

3 0 

0 

Faminas : 







Light 

0 

17 

6 

1 15 

0 

Tipped (Firsts) 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Coloured & Dark 

0 

5 

0 

0 17 

6 


13 



Blacks ; Long . ® 
Medium » # 
Short; 

Wirey « ; 
Moss 

Drabs : Long . , 
Medium 


£ s= d. £ s d. 
2 10 0 4 0 0 

1 0 0 2 6 0 

0 10 0 0 15 0 

0 10 0 16 

0 6 0 1 5 0 

1 6 0 2 15 0 

0 12 6 10 0 


Drabs ; 

Short « ® 

Wirey 

Pi )33 « . 

Spadonas : Light 
Dark 
Ohicks 


£ s. 

cl. 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

0 2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 12 

6 

1 

15 

0 

0 0 

3 

0 

1 

6 


TT'oj/ —This niarkot romaitis very d^iiet, and the amount of business done in the 
open market has been very small, buyers shewing no disposition to operate, except at 
prices that sellers cannot entertain. 


Snowwliite Extra 


Suxicrior 

20d 

20.M 

Saowwhite Suporior 

18d 

19 k 

Do Good to Superior 

17d 

i7|d 

Do Inferior Faulty 
Grease, Super Long, well- 
conditioned, Grass- 
veld grown (special 

i6.id 

17d 

clips) ‘ . 

Grease, Simper Long, well- 
Gondi|ioned, Grass- 

9d 

lOd 

veld grown 

Grease, Super Long, well- 
conditioned, Karoo 


8d 

grown (special clips) 
Grease, Super Long, . 
well- conditioned 

va 

7k 

Karoo grown 

Grease, Super Long, 
we - conditioned, 

61d 

7d 

Mixed Veld 

Grease, Light, faultless, 
medium, Grassveld 

6|d 

7d 

grown . . 

Grease, Light, faultless, 
medium Karoo 

6d 

7d 

grown . . 

Grease, Light, faultless, 

6d 

6k 

short Karoo grown 

6d 

6d 


Grease, Short, faulty 
and wasty 

Grease, Coarse and 
Coloured 

Scoured, Coarse and 
Coloured 

Basnto Grease, short , . 

O. K.. G. Grassveld 
Grease, long and 
well - conditioned 
(special clips) 

0. R. G. Grassveld 
Grease, long and 
well-conditioned . . 

O.R.C. medium grown, 
light, with little 
fault . . 

O.R.C. short, faulty 
and wasty 

O.R.C. Karoo grown, 
long and well- 
conditioned 

O.R.C. medium grown, 
light, with little 
fault . . 

O.R.C. short, faulty 
and wasty 


5d 

6 k 

5:ld 

6icl 

6k 

7d 

10k 

7d 

7d 

7 k 

Bid 

Bid 

Bid 

7id 

5d 

5;k 

6.k 

65d 

SJd 

6id 

5d 

SJd 


Mohair . — This market continues very firm, and a large bnnness has been done in 
the open market during the week at full prices, our sales of 600 bales being the most 
important. Amongst tha parcels wa sold were soni3 very line clips, niimoiy, one of 59 
bales belonging to the estate of tbe late ,P. H. Gericke. This clip consisted of 8 bales 
Kids, 40 bales Firsts. 3 bales Rams, 4 bales Seconds, and 4 ba’es Locks. The Hair was 
well grown, of bright lustre, good quality, and was very carofu’ly got up. It was mneb 
admired by all those interested in the trade. We also disposed of somcs other fine clip.s 
grown by Mr, L. Gardiner, kir. T. J. G. Foxcroft, Mr. H. BMxcr ft, Messrs. I. & \V. 
Garcliner, Mr. T. 31. Ferreira, &c,, all of which wore much admired by Imyens Tiro 
season is now in full swing; arrivals continue large, and we are pleased to bo a])io to 
report that sales are readily made at tali current i>rice.s. On the public market on 
Tuesday a fair quantity was offered, x^rnces shewing no change. 


Super Kids 



Is 

7d 

Mixed O.R.C. Hair 



Ordinary Kids 

Is 

4d 

Is 

6d 

(average) 

Os Ilk Is 

Ok 

Superior Firsts, special 





Very Mixed O.R.C. 



clips .. 



Is 

32d 

Hair (average) 

Os lO.Jd Os 

lid 

Ordinary Firsts • • 



Is 

3id 

Seoonds and Grey . . 

Os 8d Os 

9d 

Short Firsts 

Is 

Id 

Is 

IJd 

Thirds . , . 

Os 63d Os 

7d 

Superiioe Long Blue, 





Winter . , 

none ofioriug. 

O.R.C. Hair 

Is 

2ia 

Is 

3k 

Do. Kids . ,, 

do. 



Bkins. — Sheepskins sold in bundles at 7Jd. per lb. ; Pelts at 6Jd. ; Gax>os, 2s. ,3d. ; 
damaged, Sd. each; Angoras, 8yi. ; Shorn, Gd. ; damaged, 4^d. ; Goat, l'2:}d, ; 
damaged, 6|d. per lb. ; Springbok, 9d. each. 

Hi«3(?s.-~Sundried Hides sold this week at 7|d., aud for damaged 5|d. ; Drysalted? 
Gfd. ; damaged, 5|d., and Thirds BJd. 
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NOTES 


Colonial Dried Fruits in London. 

Tlie Department of Agriculture has been advised that the 
Judges at the Colonial Fruit Show, held in London by the EoyaJ 
Horticultural Society on the 9th and 10th June last, have awarded 
a Silver Banbsian Medal to each of the four exlTibitors of Colonial 
Dried Fruits, viz., to : — 

Mr. E. T. L. Edmeades, Oudtshoorn, for Walnuts 

Mr. H. L. Potgieter, Oudtshoorn, for Almonds ; 

Mr. J. P. Hamman, Worcester, for Sultanas ; and 

Mr. A. P. Plaminan, Worcester, for Stalk Eaisins, 

Loose Eaisins, and 
Currants. 

The Sultanas were declared by the Judges to be the finest of 
their kind, while the raisins wei^e highly approved of on account of 
their excellent flavour. There is said to be a good market for 
Colonial Walnuts, owing to the fact that those at present for sak‘ 
in London are either Iviln or Sulphur-dried, whereas the walnuts 
of Mr. Edmeades are sun-dried, and on tliat account sweeter and ot 
a better flavour. 

Swabbing Yines for Anthracnose. 

Messrs. Pfeiffer d: Pfeiffer of Timoiir PTall, Pliimstead, Cape, 
have by special request kindly kept tally of their expenses in 
swabbing portions of itheir vineyards with the acid sulphate of iron 
solution recommended, in our last issue, for aiUthracuose, and have' 
favoured us with the following figures : — 

(1) P218 four year old Hermitage and Miiscadel oi'diiiary 
sticks : 

r Sulphate 1P2 lbs. j s. d. 

Solution - Acid 1 quart;- II 7 

[ Water 22 gal. j 

Labour... ... ... 4 10 

i() 5 

equivalent to about Ids. (id. per thousand sticks. 

(2) 765 five year old Barbarossa vines of d feet 6 in. trellis: 


i Sulphate 112 lbs. | 

s. <1. 

Solution - Acid 1 quart [- 

11 7 

[ Water 22 gal. 1 


Labour... 

... H 0 


1 U C 


19 7 


equivalent to about 4T 5s. 8rl, per tliousand vines. 
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(3) 300 seven year old Eaisin Blanc vines on 5 feet trellis : 

s. d. 

Solution ... ... 9 9 

Labour ... ... 8 10 


18 7 

equivalent to Jd. per vine or about b'3 :2s. per thousand. 

(1) 357 twenty year old Eaisin Blanc ordinary sticks : 
f Sulphate 11 ‘2 lbs. ') s. d. 

Solution -{ Acid 1 quart |* 11 7 

t Water 22 gal. J 

Labour ...* ... ... 5 1 


10 8 

equivalent to about ,b'2 Os. 8d. per thousand. 


The sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid were purchased in 
Cape Town, the former at 4:9 10s. per ton and the latter at 4:2 5s. 
j>er case of four 42 lb. jars. One jar of Acid suffices for about 
1,000 lbs. of Sulphate. The men were [)aid 3s. 3d. per day and 
were not housed, fed, or given wine. The cost of clearing the soil 
from about the vines was not ascertained and is not considered iu 
the calculations. The work was done with specially made brushes 
measuring about one inch by two inches where bound, and with 
fibres about six inches in length ; they wnre well and are 
considered vastly superior to rag swabs. Messrs. Pfeiffer d: 
Pfeiffer are prepared to supply similar brushes at 9s. a dozen. 
Paraffin tins proved serviceable for carrying the solution ; though 
attacked to some extent, they did not leak after ten days’ use. 
Galvanised iron buckets ’were tried, but by the eighth da\' they had 
holes corroded through them. The vines were cleaned out before 
they ’were swabbed but wnre not pruned ; the shoots to be left were 
treated to a little beyond where they will be cut off‘. It was foinitl 
that with care very little of the solution need get on the trellis 
wires. 

led Scale Parasite. 

Mr. George Compere, the Government Entomologist of West 
Australia and a man who has become of wnrld-wdde reputation 
because of his labours iu seeking natural enemies for the Fruit Fl\q 
Codling Moth, Bed Scale, and other notorious insect pests, has 
written to the Government Entomologist as follow’s under date 
May 7th : — “ The Eed Scale parasites which I sent to California 
and to this State last fall from China in cold storage were all frozen,, 
but a lot which I brought in person and cared for during the trip 
turned out better. From fifteen living specimens which we 
liberated on a small orange tree well stocked with Bed Scale in a 
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])ree(ling cage in the oiHce, aiicl which was placed in an infested 
orchard al)out the first nf Deceiuber, wc liave tlieui now by 
Inindreds of thousands. Mr. Xewnian wlio Inis tliein in clnirgc is 
sending them to all parts of tlie Stale in thousands; aiiid t1ie Chief 
Inspector, Mit T. Hoopeie has given orders that in future no 
spraying or i'lnnigation be directca] against tlie I ted Scale in the 
State*. I suggested to the Dc'pa.rtineiit that sendings be sent to 
you, and the first one will leave* luun per the “ Sophocl(?s " whicli is 
timed to leave for Gape Town on May blst so you must be on the 
lookout for tliem”. 


The sending thus announced arrived here on June d8rd. It 
consisted of alxmt eighteen scaly rough lemons and had l)eGn kept 
throughout the voyage in the cool cliamber of the vessel. Nine of 
the fruits were suspended wuthin a scale-ridden lemon tree, each 
fruit in a bag of mosquito netting and all hung close together ; 
while the rest of the fruits wei'o kept under observation at the 
office. With one exception the fruits have kept well, but up to the 
time of writing, four weeks from the arrival of the sending, not a 
.single [)arasite lias emerged from the fruits under observu/tion, and 
it must l^e assumed that few or none can liave gone from tlie fruits 
in the tree. The disappointment is great, and the arrival of 
further sendings is anxiously a^vaited. The West Australian 
Ixovernment lias been asked to send ns small tree's as well as fruit ; 
and if necessary trees infested witl.i scale will be sent from the 
Cape, exposed to the parasite at Pertli, and then returned to Cape 
Town. Several trees liavo lieen got in readiness. 


Mr. Compere’s (inirtesy in endeavoming to assist tlie Cape to 
get this parasite is sincerely appreciated. If the hopes which ho 
raises are realized we will owe Ihm a huge debt of gratit.ride, for 
the lied Scale is the most troublesome of the several finit tree 
scale insects whicli luive been introduced into South Africa. Until 
the success of tlie parasite here is assured, howev'er, fruit gi’oweys 
should not count upon it but continue to 'spray and fumigate for 
the pest with unabated persistency. It is not known to us whether 
or not the present parasite is the species found by Mr, Compei*o in 
China a few years ago and wliich he succeeded in getting, to 
California. The Californian autliorities raised a piHuiiising colony 
and lil>erated it in an orchard. Liifortniiately the orchard was cut 
t)ut without warning sliortly afterwards, and it is presumed that 
none of the parasites survived. 


Tobacco Seed for Distribution. 

In view of the frequent applications made to the Agricultural 
Department for superior tobacco seed a supply of six of the best 
sorts has been ordered from the United States which it is proposed 
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to distril.mte gratis to farmers in quantities siitticient to sow 
considerable areas. It is advisable to plant this seed well away from' 
the coiiirnoii sorts in order to [)revent in this respect contaniiiiation 
to the seed, xlmerican and Cape practice differ markedly and it must 
be admitted that in the art of tobacco culture che former country 
is far ahead of us. As explained in a short article in this issue 
dealing with this subject in x\inerica, the seed is sown very miicli: 
more thinly than here, the aim being to produce sturdy robust 
plants ca[)abie of standing transplanting better and giving better 
leaves. Here we sow much more thickly and the result is delicate, 
drawn up and unbalanced plants. The* varieties selected are those 
calculated to produce that warm yellow colour which is so much in 
demand, when properly cured especially when flue cured in barns - 
It may be mentioned that by this process of curing, tried 
experimentally in the Ivat liiver area last season, leaf from our 
ordinary inferior tobacco, which cured in the ordinary way is worth 
sixpence half-penny a pound is now fetching (uie sliilling. We have 
it on good authority that for this article there is ■ pi*actically an 
unlimited demand. We hope shortly to publisli an account of these 
experiments together witli a detailed explanation of the methods by 
which this desirable end may be attained. Meantime anyone 
desirous of trying these new varieties is requested to apply, 
describing accurately the nature of the soil to be planted, to the 
Agricultural Assistant. There is a small supply of Turkish seed 
available also. Only one variety will be supplied to each applicant. 


Eatable Snails in Vineyards {Eseargoh) 

111 the article “ More about Carp appearing in this issue, is 
given a selection from the latest official returns of the price of 
Carp and otlier fish on the markets of France. To the stay-at- 
home Englishman one of the most curious items in this return of 
BTench food stuffs is Esnor/ots which fetch iq) to Ids. 4d. the 
tliousand. This is the large wdiite eatable snail wdrich tastes like 
an oyster in a pate and wdiich most people who go to Paris eat and 
enjoy. It abounds in vineyards in France and is an important 
product. Count de Vasselot, the former head of the Cape Forest 
Department, used to say that the Emiygots paid all the cost of 
cultivating liis vineyards in France. I understand it does no harm 
to the vines. It may be an advantage in reducing the super- 
abundant leafage and thus throwing the sap into the fruit. As an 
esteemed table delicacy and an important source of revenue the 
introduction of Eh^cargofs is at least worth the attention of Ca[)e 
viticulturists. — D. E. Hutchins. 


Shopshire Sheep in Rhodesia. 

At the Salisbury Ehodesia Agricultural ShoAV held in eJiine, 
two Shropshire rams entered by Metsrs. William Cooper and 
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Nephews (Cooper dip proprietors), Saiidown Estate, near Bulawayo^ 
f^iicceded in securing two tirst prizes, besides taking a special prize 
for the l)est ram on tlie sliow. The rams cann^ from Messrs. 
Coopers’ home flock, and were specially imi)orted for a gentleman 
in the Umtali district, and left for their new home after the show. 
The judges remarked that in their opinion the Shropshire breed 
was tlie most suital)le for the country. 

A Prolific Cow. 

The illustration herewith shews a cow with a most remarkable 
record. She belongs to Mr. J. H. Le Eoux, of Eoodeheuvel, 
Oudtshoorn, she is now 24 to 25 years old and has produced 
exactly 20 calves in the course of her lifetime. The last one, shewn 
in the illustration was born towards the end of May. In her prime 
she gave as high as ()2 bottles of milk per diem (say ten gallons), 
and had to be milked three times a day. She is constantly in milk 
and at present is giving about 80 bottles per diem. These data are 
vouched for by the owner. She is described as of doubtful breed 
showing signs of -a strong strain of Shorthorn, with Friesland and 
Afrikander blood. 



The Royal Agricultural Show, (England.) 

Mr. E. Pell Edmonds, who is visiting England, sends the 
following notes on the Eoyal Show : — ^Perhaps a few notes about 
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this year’s Eoyal Show from a Colonial point of view may prove 
of interest to my brother farmers. I was only able to attend 
the one day and there is so much to be seen that I do not think it 
could be done thoroughly by one person attending for the five days. 
On arriving I made for the cattle. The Bliorthorns alone made a 
large show, but were all so fat that they could hardly walk. The 
Lincoln reds ranked next. There were not many Ayrshires and 
they were very different to those we see at Cape Town. They looked 
very delicate and the bulls had regular cows’ heads and necks. The 
Kerries also seem to have been improved until it is hard to associate 
them with the description of the poor man’s cow, The Longhorns 
made a very fine sliow and I was told that there is an increasing 
demand for bulls to cross with Shorthorn cows. There were not as 
many Welsli cattle shown as last year, but those that were there 
were excellent, and I was more than ever convinced that they are 
the cattle for South Africa. I attribute this partly to the fact that 
they liave never been taken up as a fashionable Iweed, but have 
remained the rent producer of the Welsh fanner. 


The Earl of Denbigh had a line show of brown and rainbow 
trout in tanks containg fry, one, two and tliree years old and it was 
noticeable that the rainbow trout grow’’ more rapidly than their 
browui brethren. There w^as also a fish called the golden carp 
which I was told growls to about five pounds and affords excellent 
sport, rising readily to fly, but is not. of much table value. 


But one of the most interesting exhibits tt) us who dw^ell in a 
land of wure fences w^as some newiy tanned hides show-ing the 
damage done to the leather trade by barbed wire, the smooth 
sui’face of the leather looking as if it had been maliciously scored 
with a nail. There Avere also hides showm with as many as 250 
lioles in them caused by the warble fly. 


There was also an exhibit of wdieat and l)arley grown in pots to 
show’ the effects of too much and too little artificial manure, also 
one to show the bad effect of sowing seed in w-et soil. In the course 
of conversation with the gentleman in charge I mentioned the bad 
effects of kraal manure on dry lands in a dry season. He expressed 
an opinion that if the manure w’as used as a mulch the crops w’ould 
not burn. Among heavy horses the Suffolk Punches made a 
grand show* and on asking a man why this noble and active breed 
are not more common on farms, I was informed that they become 
too heavy for their legs to stand tlieir w^eight, I give this opinion 
for wliat it is w’ortli. 
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iBsufflcient Addi?ess* 

^Yill Mr. M. C. Jackson, Balfcrasua, who A\rote applying for a 
pamphlet on “Butter and (Jieddar Cheese making’ [)iease forward 
his full postal address, as that sent is insufficient. Will corres- 
pondents again ])lease note the absolute necessity ol complying with 
this rule. Letters ai*e frequently delayed, aiul ansAvers rendercnl 
impossible sometimes, through these omissions. 


A Yeterinary Surgeon Dies of Glanders. 

The Vcferinanj Abies of June 9 contains the following : — “ We 
regret to announce the death of Mr. Walter Hill, of the Veterinary 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Orange liiver Colony, wliich 
took place on February 14, at Senekal in tJiat Colony. His death 
W'as caused by acute septicaunia, after an illness lasting only 
five days. He had made a pont-moriern on a glandered horse three 
or four days before his illness commenced, and there is no doubt Ixe 
contracted the disease in that way. Mr. Hill had l)een for a con- 
siderable time in South Africa, but had only been in the department 
a few months at the time of his death. He was universally populai*, 
and regarded as a sound professional man, conscientious and 
energetic.’' Tlie dangers of glanders to human beings is becoming 
more and more marked, and every care should be exercised where 
this disease is suspected. 


'Wanted : Dried Locusts, 

A correspondent still enqxiires for dried locusts put up in bags, 
and on the rail. Can no one offer to supply ? It is a pity to allow" 
a market to die for want of supplies wffien the commodity is to be 
had for the trapping. 


Grapes for Export. 

Mr. C. dn P. Chiappini, who visited London in connection with 
the Horticultural Society’s Show, in his report on the export fruit 
trade, says : — The greatest care should be taken in the selection of 
the fruit. It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the exporters 
that in England fruit is sold almost entirely on its appearance. I 
frequently alluded to this when I had occasion to speak in public 
in England. A box of first-class G-rapes would fetch 20s. in a fair 
market, whereas a box of slightly inferior Grapes would fetch 5s. 
in the same^maxket, and if the fruit is a little bruised it is imme- 
diately put down under the heading of '' Waste ” and sold at Is. 6d. 
or 2s. per box or less. The English taste is also much influenced 
by the colour of the fruit, Iffiavc often seen Grapes marked in 
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the sliop window as follows : — "White Hanepoot iit Is, (3d. per 
pound ; Eed Hanepoot at per pound, though the quality is 
exactly the same — ^foi* this reason, two colours of the same class of 
Grape or any other fruit should not be [)acked in the same box 
under any circumstances. Hanepoot is usually called “ Cape 
Muscat by fruit dealers. 


The following is a list of varieties of grapes placed in 
accordance with the condition in which they arrive : — (1) Eaisin 
Blanc, (’2) Hanepoot, (8) Barbarossa, (4) Black Hamburg or 
Hermitage. I did not compare the Cape Spanish (or white 
Spanish) Grape, which has recently been exported to London from 
the Cape, with the above classes, though this Grape arrived in a 
good condition. I cannot see how it can compete with the real 
Spanish xymeria, which has a better appearance, has the same 
taste (which is very poor at its best), and is sent over from Spain 
in barrels (packed in cork dust which is used again), and is sold 
very cheaply, and will keep for a month or two months. The 
English are accustomed to buy Spanish Almeria for 8d. to bd. per 
pound, and cannot be expected to pay more for the same Grape 
grown at the Cape. It would not pay to export at this price. I 
must, however, mention that I was informed that it is not likely 
that the Spanislr Almeria will be on the London market next year. 


Erom all sides I am advised that the thinning out of the 
bunches when the .Grape is about half grown should be carefully 
gone into. The English people are not accustomed . to see tightly 
grown bunches of grapes, with small, half-developed berries in the 
bunch. This question must be carefully considered. 
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Experimental Crops and Grasses. 

We call attention to the report in another part of this issue 
on the results obtained by farmers in experiments with grasses 
‘Carried on in all parts of the colony. This statement which is 
interesting and instructive reading, forms part of a series which 
will in time cover all the experiments with crops which the 
Agricultural Department is carrying on with the help of farmers — 
some twelve hundred in number — throughout the colony. Last 
month, sundry forage crops were discussed, this time grasses are 
dealt with, and in future issues we hope to take up successfully 
leguminous crops, millets and sorghums, mealies, cowpeas, 
bacterial fertiliser, cotton, tobacco, wheat, oats and barley. Farmers 
who are co-operating with the Department and who have 
received report forms to fill up on these and kindred subjects will 
greatly oblige by completing the same as the crops mature and 
forwarding them, in order that the results published in the 
Agrimltnrdl Journal may be as accurate and full as possible. 


Fresh supplies of seed are constantly being procured and 
issued t(3 all applicants willing to try them and report in due course, 
and this opportunity is again taken of inviting all interested to 
communicate on the subject with the Agricultural Assistant. The 
seed is put up in parcels of a few pounds and delivered free at the 
applicant's nearest station. 


To those interested the following brief instructions on the 
crops mentioned last month and now may be of assistance. 


Rape {Bra •i filed napm), 

A rapid growing forage plant of high feeding value and well 
suited for dairy cow^s, sheep and lambs, and ostriches. This 
crop may be sown on newly braaked lands or on old stubble lightly 
ploughed. Kraal or artificial manures help growth, but are n( 3 t 
essential. The seed maybe sown so as to give a good succulent feed 
when other green food is scarce. Sow in March or April or again in 
xlugust and September 12 to 1(3 pounds per morgen and harrow 
lightly in. Under irrigation, sown in drills, 18 to 24 inches apart 
using 8 to 10 pounds of seed per morgen. These varieties are 
available for distribution : — Summer, Winter and Essex, on the rela- 
tive merits of which it is still desirable to obtain fuller information. 
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Thousand-headed Kale, ( Brassica oleracea, var.) 

Is recommended for trial to those who require a succulent 
green feed for dairy cattle either to be fed fresh or made into 
•ensilage. It grows to a height of 3 feet or more and branching 
•close to the ground gives a heavy crop of juicy green leaves. It 
withstands cold well, but is not suited to our drier regions. In the 
Western Province without irrigation April and August are the 
sowing months, preferably the former, while under irrigation 
August and September should be about right. It is best sown in 
■drills 36 to 30 inches wide, using l'21bs of seed per morgen, or it 
may be treated like cabbages and planted out 30 inches apart wliich 
takes 15,000 plants per morgen. With stable or kraal manure or 
under irrigation Kale yields very heavy returns and three crops 
may be gathered from it in one season. The leaves may be 
plucked off from below upwards by degrees or the plant cut like 
■cabbage a little way above ground. In either event a second crop 
may ordinarily be expected. Stable or kraal manure can ])e 
liberally applied ; it will be well spent. 


Hangold (Beta vulgaris), 

Forms one of the best known' and highly valued foods for 
•cattle, sheep and pigs, especially if stable fed. It keeps well either 
in the ground or stored in a cool outhouse. It is usually sown in 
beds in March, April or May in the Western Province and planted 
out two to three months later in rows 28 to 30 inches apart and 8 
to 10 inches in the rows. It may also be sown direct in drills and 
thinned out later. Mangold prefers stiff and fertile soils and is 
much benefitted by the free use of dung. 


Sunflower {Hdiantlms anniius). 

This may be regarded as a crop of limited use being diieily 
valued as a poultry feed, also given to horse and sheep. The seed 
contains a valuable oil. Suntiow’ers are sown on land prepared as 
for mealies, and are sown in dial Is three and a half feet apart, using 
20 to 30 pounds of seed per morgen and thinning out the plants 
when about 8 inches high,' to a distance of from 18 to 35 inches 
apart. Soav earlier than is usual for mealies, and in harvesting 
gather and dry the wdiole heads. 


: Sugar Beet {Beta vulgaris, vm\) 

This crop is being tested, not only being valuable as a stock 
food, but on account of the possibility of its having a value as a source 
of sugar. It should be sown in drills direct on deeply tilled, well 
manured land, and when a few inches high, be thinned out to a 
distance of 7 or 8 inches between the plants. The ground requires 
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constant cultivation and each plant should ho j^iven the maximiuii 
space and sunlight in ordei* that sugas may [)re[)arcHl 

in the leaves a.nd ])e stored u[) in the “ bull).” 


Rescue Grass. Sckra'deri), 

A most nutritious grass, suitable hn* grazing, hay oi‘ giaaui 
forage, wt'll known in tlie Colony undei’ ditferent names. Tliis 
grass is proving itself the best winter grazing or tlie earliest green 
forage we can get. It should be sown in autumn either under rain 
or led water at the rate of 25 to dO pounds per moi‘gen. Where 
the rainfall is deficient, irrigation is necessary. It is not suited to 
dry or hard lands and the gi*ound should be well prepared before 
sowdng. It has given good results in the Eastern Province when 
st.)wn about tlio middle of summer and about April or September in 
the West. The grass is naturally an anmial, but if ])revented from 
seeding it will survive several seasons. If allowed to seed it will 
re-sow itself naturally next season even if a diflerent cj’op is taken 
off the land in the interval. 


Awnless Brome Grass, (Broiiuis inennk), 

A perennial grass growing on [)Oorer soils, better suited for 
grazing than for hay. Sow in wet season at the rate of 20 [)oiuids. 
per acre on clean land, and harrow well in. 


Golden Crown Grass, {Paspalam clilatatum), 

A very valuable fodder grass, at the present time receiving a 
great deal of attention. It is particularly well suited for grazing 
horned stock but is useful for other purposes too. Idispalum 
grows best on a rich soil witli abundance of water, but persists also 
on poor and dry situations. It often does well where lucerne will 
not answer, As the seed often germinates with difficulty, whereas 
the grass may be readily propagated from slips, fanners are 
advised to sow tlie seed pleiitifully say as thick as cal)bage seed is- 
sown, in garden beds or even in boxes. The seedlings may then 
be pricked out in w^ell prepared ground in rowE 3 feet wide and 2 
feet apart in the rows. After six to nine months these plants,, 
especially if irrigated, will form large tussocks which may be 
divided up and planted out wdierever desired. Thereafter this, 
process may be continued indefinitely wiiile self-sowing will 
gradually increase the density of the crop. As might be expected 
it gives the best results under irrigation, but this is by no means 
essential. As the seed is put in a small area it may he sown at 
almost any season and ‘ planted out wlien the rains commence or 
irrigation is begun. 
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Cocksfoot Grass, {Dictijlis cjlomerata) 

Has already done well and is highly spoken of as tall 
strong growing grass making excellent hay or grazing. It does best in 
regions of good rainfall and must be preserved from the too constant 
attention of stock until well established. Sow broadcast, 00 to ;30 
pfumds per morgen on a finely prepared seed-bed at the same 
season as cereals, and cover over very lightly with a bush harrow. 

Perennial Rye Grass, {Loliuvi perenne) 

Is one of the finest hay and pasture grasses known. Sow 
broadcast on well prepared seed 1)ed at the rate of 1)0 pounds per 
morgen on good moist soil on irrigable land, or in regions of ample 
rainfall. 


Italian Rye Grass, [Loliim italiciun). 

A highly valued grass for luiy, or all classes of [)asture. If 
allowed to flower, it is annual, if not it may be made to last 
longer. It may be sown during tlu‘ wet season on rich or on 
manured land, broadcast, and only covered, using alxmt hO pounds 
per morgen. 

Bees and Bee-keeping. 

•A correspondent liaving written on the above subject asking 
particularly how to keep bees in a hive, his letter was referred to 
Mr. J. Martin, of Perseverance, who replied as follows ; — I may 
say I had the same difficulty when I 1)egan bee-keeping S(.)me ten 
years ago. We used to think at home that bees would never leave 
l.irood, namely comb tilled with eggs and larva, but I found the 
African parental instinct ignored even this. It is to he [)resimied 
that ‘Hise is second nature;’’ consequently, after centmies of 
building their nests in holes in the gimind and in aiiy receptacle 
that they could find, it can only be supposed that they just felt out 
of place ill the hive as a raw kaffir would if located iu a European's 
drawing-room. They will, evideaitly, liave none of our new-fangled 
notions of ii[)-t()“date hives. The way t(j keep them in hives is to 
put a piece of excluder zinc before the entrance; this allows the 
worker l)ees to pass through, but the queen, being larger; cannot, 
except in an exceptional case, when she is very small. The bees 
may come out as I have seen them do, but wlien they find their 
queen left behind, will invariably return and settle down. If 
your correspondent cannot get tliis zinc excluder I shall be pleased 
to send him a piece and he can then cut it to the size of entrance 
to his hives. Getting the swairms to settle. — The old fashioned 
notion of beating a tin to get them to settle, was exploded years 
ago ; tire only way that I know of is to throw handfuls of fine earth, 
or get a syringe and syringe them with water. 
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Finding QuecJis. — This, after a little experience, is very easy 
in a frame hive. The best time is in the middle of a fine day, 
when many of the bees are in the veld. With your smoker,, 
gently raise the qiiilt and puff a few puffs of smoke, not too much ; 
then, when you have quieted them, gently raise the dumiii}^ board: 
or draw it back, so that there wall be room to raise the frames,, 
without crushing or irritating the bees. With the forefinger and. 
thumb of each hand on the shoulder of frame, raise it to your face ; 
then, after a good look, if not there, lower your left hand, raise your 
right, and bring the opposite side of the frame towards you ; dc^ 
this until you find her. 


The American liives, I think, are not large enough for this hot 
climate, but with our English hives, with frames running parallel 
to entrance, which hold, if necessary, twnlve brood frames with 
dummy at back, it is quite easy. In my examination for Expert’s 
certificate, (British Beekeepers’ Association), this was one of the 
principal tests, viz., driving the bees without veil or gloves from a 
straw skep to an empty one and find her Majesty in five minutes, 
and, although some twnnty years since, I have vivid recollections of 
the ordeal I had to go through in a bee tent with some or three 
hundred [)eople looking on. 


There is no bee literature published in South Africa as far as I 
know’, but I have Cheshire’s tw’o volumes, also Cowan’s Book on 
Bees and the ^‘■’Ci.B. Bee-keepers’ Guide Book,” published by the 
Editor of the British Bee Journal, which Journal I have taken in 
ever since I started bee-keeping. It is only bs. a year, post paid here, 
and although Bee-keeping is somewhat different in this country, 
much useful information can be found in it which is applical)le liere. 
Then there is the American Boot’s Book on Bees as wnll. 


Covering the Hives . — This W’ould certainly not be the cause of 
their swarming, neither would the afternoon sun. The Bees do 
not require to be wuapped up like they are at home, but they 
certainly w’ould swarm less if they had some shading, especially in 
summer. What we recommend to prevent swarming is a large* r 
hive to give room, rather before it is wanted, and shade. This I 
think is a very important point. The swarms are of little monetar\" 
value here, and I make bold to assert if the swarming propensitx* 
could be bred out of them, our honey crop wmild increase with lea[)s 
and ])ounds. 


Swiss Milch Goats in South Africa. 

Mr, C. E. Gardner, in the correspondence this month, gives 
some interesting particulars with regard to Swiss milch goats in 
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South Africa. As he specially mentioned the goats imported by 
Mr. Walter Eubidge, M.L.A., we drew that gentlenianh attention 
to the letter, and he very kindly offered to supplement it with 
further information. Mr. Gardner, though correct in the main, is 
not quite accurate in his details. Mr. Eubidge states that he 
imported these goats three years ago — not two. That they are of 
the variety known as Saanen — (also called xlppenzell); and that the 
original shipment consisted of seventeen animals— two rams and 
fifteen ewes. Of these he parted with nine to friends, keeping 
seven ewes and one ram for himself, and up to the present his 
flock comprises thirty animals, notwithstanding having sold about 
a dozen. Those who took the rest of the original shipment have 
not done so well, for among them all they have onl}" about nine 
left. The original milking guarantee was not ten bottles per diem 
for all the ewes imported, witlr the exception of one. The ewes 
generally were guaranteed at five bottles per diem, and the excep- 
tional one at ten, but the latter never gave mt)re than eight. The 
change of climate, too, made practically no diffefence to them, for 
they are to>day, to all intents and purposes, the same as when they 
were landed. 


The cost landed here, instead of b‘9 eacli as stated by Mr. 
Gardner, was actually TTi2 each, and Mr. Eubidge has sold the 
rams he bred at fiTO each. They have beeti crossed on tlie Boer 
goat but so far Mr. Eubidge has no results to record, though he 
hopes to liaA^e some this season. Their prepotency is very 
marked, their i^rogeny, in crossing, shewing their parentage 
at once. They are not beautiful, in fact Mr. Eubidge describes 
them as ugly, but he is deeply im])ressed with them as milkers and 
lielieves tliere is a great future for them in this country, particularly 
for people with small holdings. But to make a success of these 
goatb they need handling with care and attention, otherwise they 
are such prolific milkers that they waste themselves to death. If 
left to themselves they will give milk up to the day they kid, and 
people who have but one are sorely tempted to alloAV them to- 
do tliis. It should be unnecessary to point out the injury such 
action involves. As a result the ewe is so worn tait, having no 
rest, that she becomes exhausted and dies in kidding. The loss 
is usually double, as well ; for the ott'-spring is so weak that they 
also die. The ewes should he dried off for at least six weeks to 
two months prior to kidding. One of these goats (two-tooth) 
belonging to- Mr. Hugo, of Aberdeen, gave birth to twins in 
September, 1904, and she has been in milk ever since, practically 
two years ; ^biit she aborted during that period. They will 
frequently, also, bear triplets. 
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Ml”, liiibidgo has luid tliese goats in milk for two years, and 
states that l;r)()0 l)ottles per annum, is what the wni’st of them lias 
given with him. He has sold the cross-breds at -t'd ea-ch. Asked 
as to tlie ewe guaranteed to yield ton bottles daily he i‘e})eated that 
she gave an average of eight. But he had the greafest difficulty in 
getting her to dry off vdien lie wa.nted to breed from her. Idn's 
was inauaged by degi’ees, however, though it took three months to 
accomplish. She then gave liirth to twins — a ram and ewe. The 
kids at birth weighed ‘2()-^lbs ; the ram weighing hdllis and the ewe 
141 lbs. Three days l^efore kidding, the udde.i' of the dam was so 
enormous that she liad to be lifted Tip when lying down. To shew 
how’ prolific they are, Mr. Eubidge mentioned that the ew'e kid 
mentioned above was born in July 1905, and on the 25th, of Tune 
this year gave birth to twins. He further states that at first the 
udders do not sliew anything very extraordinary and for the first 
three months thev give about 2^ liottles a day. The kids are 
weaned at ahout that age and from then onwards the milking 
improves until the\' get up to five bottles at wdrich they continue 
steadily until they dry off. By judicious crossing and the continoiis 
use of t]Torongh-l)red sires Mr. Knhidge believes it should l.)e 
])ossibIe to estaldish flocks of goats in this country equal to tliose 
imported. They are both hardy and prolific, their only want being 
sliade in hot weather, (”)n hot days they always seek shelter, under 
trees for preference. 


Cattle Swallowing Snakes. 

Sometime back we published a statement giving details of a 
case in which a living snake was found in an ox. The Live Htock 
JouDial recently published the following: — ‘‘One day in Ajadl, 
iS92, a cow on Mr. Mnggs’ farm at Lydlick, in Dorsetshire, was 
■observed to he in great pain. She thew^ her head about so 
violently and inflicted such injuries upon herself tliat it was 
necessary to destroy her. X. pod-m^rteni examination revealed the 
presence in her throat of a snake and tW'O newts. It was su[)])osed 
that she swallowed them while drinking at a pool in wliich the 
water ivas lowT* 



THE DISTRICT OF BEDFORD. 


Compared to most of the fiscal divisions of this Colony, that of 
Bedford is a small one, its actual extent covering some 1,225 square 
miles, but in -point of importance as a producer it ranks very high. 
Agriculturally its main crops are oats, usually marketed in the form 
of oathay, mealies, and lucerne, with vrheat, barley, pumpkins and 
tobacco coming next. But the most important industry in the 
whole section is that of stock-raising, for which it is justly famous. 
The last statistics to hand (dated April, 1904) scarcely shew the 
full wealth of the district, as they represented the conditions 
which prevailed practically at the close of the w^r, but they give a 
fairly good idea of the distribution of the various kinds of stock 
farmed in this section. According to the official figures then 
published, the following was the position : — 

Cattle . — 447 Bulls ; 7,9d5 Milch Cows ; 7,040 Oxen ; and 
18,310 other cattle. 

Horses . — 127 Stud Stallions; 588 Brood Mares; 1,471 Horses 
and other Mares ; 146 Mules and 210 Donkeys. 

Slieej). — 134,778 Woolled Sheep; 49,073 others. 

Goats. — 90,173 Angoras and 10,0()8 others. 

Ostriches. — 9,417. 

Pigs. — 1,499 ; and Poultry between 30,000 and 40,000. 

From these figures it will be seen that the pastoral industry 
fills a large place in the farming operations of the district, and that 
the main branches of that industry which find favour are cattle, 
horses, woolled sheep and Angora goats. Ostriches are fairly 
prominent, and wull in time take a more important position, this 
being mainly due to the success which has attended the efforts of 
Mr. 0. E. G. Evans, who has established his flock of double-floss 

4 
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birds there, and advanced so rapidly in his endeavours to improve 
that breed by selection and careful breeding. But of all the 
branches of industry that occupy the attention of farmers in this 
section, the indications seem to point more certainly in the direc- 
tion of cattle and sheep as the ultimate predominant factor. 

The topographical conditions are a fair indication of what cjin 
be done in country like this, and these are all in favour of stock- 
raising on a large scale. The district is divided into two sections, 
the upper or more northerly part being mountainous and broken, 
while the lower or southern section spreads in undulating grass 
lands away south from the town of Bedford toward the Pish River 
Rand and the high ground to the north of Albany. The upper 
part of the district is well- wooded, and shoves a very fine natural 
growth of indigenous timber which, by the way, has not been con- 
served as it should have been, to the consequent loss of many of 
the cultivators. The natm‘al forests wRich creep up the mountains 
above the town of Bedford in great luxuriance, have been cut out 
very severely, and in other parts as well the value of this timber 
has not been fully appreciated. One of the results of the denuda- 
tion of the mountains is to be seen in the decreased flow of many of 
the streams which rise in their vicinity, and consequent curtailment 
of much of the agricultural activity. This was most severely felt dur- 
ing the recent drought, when thousands of head of stock had to be 
sent away for pasturage to more favoured localities. It seems a great 
pity that these forests should have been handled with so little thought 
for the part they play in the storage of moisture. In some places 
they have been used for timber, in others they have been ruthlessly 
destroyed to provide agricultural lands. In either case the value 
returned cannot be commensurate to the loss sustained by the 
district as a whole in the destruction of these natural reservoirs for 
the conservation of moisture. 

There are honourable exceptions to the methods condemned 
above, and it is fortunate that there are a few who realise that in 
conserving natural timber they are holding on to an asset which is 
of untold value in a country like this, and one that is most difficult 
to replace. Prominent among these stands the veteran figure of 
Mr. Wienand, of Bellevue, within a few miles of the town of 
Bedford, To drive through the beautiful valley in which this farm 
lies, with its forest-crowned mountains rising in grandeur in the 
back-ground, is an experience not easily forgotten. And to turn the 
corner formed by the end of the range and contrast it with the 
appearance of the farm Maasstroom adjoining, where the timber has 
been sacrificed, brings home to one with redoubled force the sad pi tv 
of such short-sighted policy. 

Por stock of all kinds the district seems to be very healthy, 
and there are many thriving stock farms conducted on the mok 
progressive lines. Of course there are others where the signs of 
decadence are not wanting, but these are not so prominent as in 
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some of our districts. The reason for a great deal of this is to be 
found very markedly shewn in the type of the farmers. It would 
be impossible for a district in which such sturdy yeomen as the 
Scottish Settlers of 1820 have been located for the better part of a 
century not to indicate the characteristics of such people. Most of 
the larger farms are well laid out, completely fenced and even 
sub-divided into paddocks for special purposes.* Irrigation also 



Typical Prime White Feather from Double Floss Ostriches, bred by 
]\Ir. 0. E. G. Evans, shewing density. 


plays a prominent part on many of these properties and as a 
consequence lucerne is being produced on an ever increasing scale. 
Very large cereal crops, particularly mealies, are grown without 
irrigation, and in a few cases some of the older generation use 
irrigation waters for wheat and oats. But the latter style of 
cultivation is gradually being replaced by the utilisation of 
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irrigation waters for the production of fodder. There are some- 
thing like 2,500 morgen of land under irrigation throughout the 
district, and it is safe to say that the larger proportion of this is, 
or will be shortly, laid doAvn to lucerne. The water is led out of 
the streams in most cases, but the possibilities of storage in large 
darns is being studied, and works to that end are being planned and 
carried out on several farms. Some have good-sized dams which 
catch and store the storm waters, while others are constructing 
them in order to prevent the enormous waste which is experienced 
in the wet seasons when the rivers carry off vast quantities of 
water which, with a reasonable scheme of conservation, might be 
held in reserve. The plan most favoured, and found to give the 
best results is to take advantage of some natural depression in 
close proximity to a stream and after constructing the necessary 
works, turn the flood waters into it. Several of the largest 
farmers assured me that had they not been provided with such 
storage during the recent drought it would have gone very hard 
with them, as, in some cases, even drinking water for the stock and 
domestic purposes w^as at a premium. 

The soils of the district are, as a rule, fairly fertile, and most 
crops do well, particularly in the valley bottoms and on the old 
bush lands on the upper slopes in the highlands. But they vary 
very considerably. The lower lying portions of the district 
produce good sweet natural grasses, and in many of the valleys the 
thorn trees are so prolific as to become a serious menace to the 
pasturage. Some years ago a scale attacked these and killed off a 
large number but they seem to have recovered from that now, and 
are spreading at a great rate, and filling up very thickly. Many of 
the farmers are longing for some other parasite to happen along 
that wull save them the trouble and expense of clearing the land 
themselves. At the upper ends of many of the valleys the soil 
thins off and the pasturage is sour, but sheep seem to do well even 
in these parts and there are some fine flocks, mostly of the 
Eambouillet-Merino type. Prickly pear has • spread in many of the 
less accessible spots, but this evil is fairly appreciated and many of 
the farmers systematically eradicate it on their farms. In parts of 
the Baviaans Eiver, however, it has gained such a hold, particularly 
among the broken and rocky krantzes, that hopes of entire eradica- 
tion are almost abandoned. 

“ Melrose,” the home of the Double-Floss Ostrich. 

As I entered the district from the Cookhouse side, branching- 
off from that junction on the King-Cookhouse Eailway, the first 
farm I called at was that of Mr, 0. E. G. Evans, '' Melrose.” 
This property is situated at the junction of the Baviaans Eiver 
with the Great Fish Eiver, and is consequently favourably situated 
for irrigation purposes. The extent of this property is 3,500 
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morgen, the greater proportion of which consists of undulating 
grazing land, and low-lying veld on to which it is not a difficult 
task to turn the waters of the Baviaans Eiver. The latter stream 
is fairly dependable and gives a very regular supply, but it is hoped 
that, in time to come, much more will be made of it by extending 
the system of weirs and impounding a proportion at least of the 
flood waters which at present run to waste. But even as it is, it 
cannot be said that much has been passed over which might have 
been taken advantage of when it is considered that, previous to the 
present generation of cultivators, many of the farms in this neigh- 
bourhood could scarcely be made to support one family. At 
present this farm carries some 300 head of cattle, mostly of the 
cross-bred Friesland type, some 500 Persian-Afrikander Sheep, 
and about 350 Ostriches, including chicks. The latter, as is 
generally known, is the great feature of '' Melrose,” for Mr. Evans is 
notable throughout the length and breadth of South Africa now as 
the man who has established and proved the superiority of his 
special' breed of Double-Floss Ostriches. 

The Double Floss Ostrich, 

well-known to all breeders who take 'an interest in this form of 
farming, is a type which Mr. Evans has devoted himself to bring- 
ing to perfection, and if the verdict of the market and every 
agricultural show of any importance at which he has exhibited his 
feathers lately, can be accepted, it has to be admitted that he has 
succeeded in placing his birds well at the top. At the last 
Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth Shows he practically swept the 
board, taking most of the principal prizes for different classes of 
feathers. The birds themselves are never exhibited, partly owing 
to the risk of rail travelling, and partly owing to a disinclination 
on the part of the owner to sending them off the farm where they 
are looked after with more care than many people give to their 
children. The history of this tribe is interesting, for it appears 
that originally they were an importation from North Africa. As 
is generally known, the ostrich is as familiar in. the north as in the 
south of this continent, and when, some years ago, it was felt that 
an experiment should be made by introducing new blood among 
the domesticated birds in this Colony to improve the plumage, and 
a number of Eastern Province farmers decided to try it, they looked 
to the north for their new stock. The result was the importation 
of a few birds from the Barbary States. For some time they were 
kept near the coast, near Sandflats, I believe, and then passed into 
the hands of the present owner, who, by careful selection and mat- 
ing, has produced the birds with the beautiful plumage and good 
constitution which are now so much in demand. 

Whilst visiting “ Melrose ” I was fortunate enough to secure 
some fairly good photographs of some of the most typical of these 
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birds and they are reproduced herewith. From these it will be 
seen that the most striking feature of these birds is the density of 
the plumage, and the grand condition in which they are all main- 
taiiled. The photographs of the feathers, those reproduced being 
the prize -wdnners, shew the density even more prominently than 
those of the birds. The origin of the term “ Double Floss,” by the 
w^ay, may as well be explained here. It was given to this type of 
bird as describing the feathers. The plumage is so dense that 
wiien examined closely the barbs seem to be doubled, wFereas 
when they come to be examined under a glass it is found that this 
appearance is given by the closeness with which the barbs lie to 
each other. It has to be admitted that the feathers of these birds 
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do not, as a rule, grow so long as those of the best type of Oudts- 
hoorn feather, and are not so heavy, therefore, from the breeder’s 
point of view, though the one may be favoured by the buyer in the 
point of price, the grower of the other can usually depend upon 
making up by weight per bird very nearly as much in value as the 
finer quality feather brings. There is a very great difference of 
opinion among the breeders upon these points, so it would not do 
for me to intervene here ; but it must strike anyone who studies 
the subject from the commercial standpoint that the future of the 
ostrich feather industry must lie in quality and not in either 
w^eight or quantity. It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Evans is 
careful to keep his high average prices for breeding birds. Just 
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before I visited the farm one of the young cocks in the illustration 
herewith had been sold for £200 and the hen for £100. These 
prices are encouraging to the breeder of high-class stock and sliew 
that, provided our farmers are satisfied that they are getting the 
right article, they do not hesitate to pay a good price for sound 
stock. 

Irrigation. 

The irrigation side of this property is one of the most inter- 
esting in the district. When Mr. Evans took this property in 
hand some 15 years ago, at first in partnership with his brother, 
and afterwards by himself, the great problem was the water supply, 
and as the seasons seemed to become less and less favourable this 
problem grew in proportion. The solution of the problem was 
undertaken in the most systematic manner. Not only was the 
river drawn upon, but boreholes have been sunk in places, and by 
the aid of windmills the farm has now a copious supply for all 
purposes. The water is taken out of the river by gravitation and 
used on the low-lying lands, by which means upwards of a hundred 
acres of lucerne are kept in a flourishing condition and there is 
consequently always an ample supply of fodder on hand in addition 
to that consumed by the ostriches in the camps which are all laid 
down to lucerne. The boreholes and •windmills act as valuable 
auxiliaries to the gravitation furrows of which there are some 4,000 
yards on the main system, 7 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep, 'without count- 
ing the distributing furrows. There are three boreholes. One is 
placed on a spring in the Baviaans Eiver, and the windmill pump, 
after lifting the water a hundred feet or so, delivers it at the house, 
a distance of some 1,500 yards away. The supply from this is about 
1,150 gals, per hour, which is delivered into a large reservoir specially 
constructed to give w^ater for domestic purposes and irrigation for the 
garden. The other two boreholes are quite close to the homestead. 
On one is a small mill, but on the other, a six-inch hole, Mr. Evans 
has erected a power mill with an 18 ft. wheel, which lifts 3,000 
gals, per hour from a depth of 127 feet. This machine is also 
fitted with pulleys and belts which can be used to drive a saw or 
any other light machinery which may be needed for use on the farm. 
The mills are all of the type known as the ‘‘ Dandy,” and were 
fitted up by Messrs. Mangold of Port Elizabeth. 

Of the many problems which have been tackled and solved on 
this property, several were in connection with irrigation, and they 
have resulted in one or two rather ingenious devices. Most 
irrigators know the troubles of water distribution, and how difficult 
it is to keep furrows in order when the banks have to be broken 
for flooding purposes. Some are so situated that they can manage 
to do all they need with fixed sluices, but these are the fdrtunate 
ones. All lands are not so level and so carefully graded as to admit 
of this method of working, and as it was found in some of the 
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pad docks_ that difficulties had to be contended with, an ingenious 
movable sluice was constructed, which has done excellent service 
ever since. The particular problem in this case was to prevent the 
banks of the sluits from washing away, and at the same time put 
the irrigator in the position of being able to open them at any place 
and flood from the furrows. To do this a portable sluice was con- 
structed, consisting of a piece of boiler j)late, about four feet long 
and eighteen inches deep, with the ends turned over so as to 
prevent erosion of the banks. In the middle of this is cut an 
aperture of the size required, and to this is fitted a canvas shute, 
formed almost like a funnel. This shute is fastened to the sluice 
by means of movable bars and nuts on the inside. When needed 
for use the sluice is placed in position with the canvas shute turned 
over so as to prevent the water getting through. The bank is then 
cut away, and when the opening is large enough the shute is thrown 
into it, the water flows through, and the field is watered without 
the banks suffering any appreciable damage. It also serves to 
regulate the supply. ’When the watering is finished the canvas is 
turned over again, the flow stops, the bank is filled in, and the 
whole contrivance moved on to another place. With two or three 
of these simjple appliances a large amount of irrigation can be done 
which wnuld call for constant attention with the spade by the 
ordinary methods. 

One of the striking features of “ Melrose ” is the beauty of its 
surroundings, with the mountains in the background, and the wide 
spread of country in front, dotted with the peaks of the higher 
ground that flanks the Fish Eiver Valley. The new homestead, a 
view of which is given herewith, is both substantial and roomy, and 
from its position commands a view of the whole of the farm, inclu- 
ding the breeding camps where the ostriches are kept. To stand 
on the wide stoep and watch the whole of the farm work going on 
is a treat not often vouchsafed to the wanderer in the back blocks. 
The whole of the buildings are of the same substantial type, and 
include several large barns for the storing of lucerne, workshops, dx. 

Not much has been done in fruit, with the exception of a 
hundred or so fruit trees and some vines planted in the garden, and 
walnuts. Of the latter, Mr. Evans has planted over 300 along the 
water furrows in the lands, and they are thriving so well that he 
has every justification for the pride he takes in them. They are of 
an early French variety, and in the course of time should give an 
excellent return on the outlay. 

Another striking feature which it is impossible to omit is the 
excellent fencing which is to be seen on every hand. Wire every- 
where, around the farm and through the farm ; for it is all divided 
into paddocks, and each paddock is supplied with the Evans 
patent gate, a contrivance of hanging chains which had a great 
vogue at one time, but is now superseded. The advantage 
of this is that the veld can be rested and restored with ease. The 
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system of grazing and resting is constantly practised with most 
gratifying results. The i^rickly pear, too, is notable by its absence, 
for except in certain spots where a little is kept for feeding pur- 
poses, every plant has been eradicated, though at one time the 
whole of the veld w’as covered with it. The neighbouring farms 
can boast some fine crops of this succulent, though aggressive, plant, 
to this day. 

In The Pringle Country. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of '‘Melrose’’ I moved up the 
BaviaansEiver Valley, closing into a most picturesque gorge, grand in 
its effects, but for some distance far from inviting from the agricultural 
point of view. A good deal of it has rather gone to seed and is over 
ran with prickly year and scrubby bush. But as the demand for land 
grows, most of this will be reclaimed and brought into service. As 
IB is, cattle seem to thrive very w^ell and once the struggling 
dairying industry gets wnll established, will no doubt do its share 
in helping to solve the food problem of the country. Some eight 
miles along the valley one comes to a more promising set of 
conditions. Just above the point "where the fertile valley of the 
Lichtenstein debouches into the main gorge, the country opens out 
a little and after passing the small hamlet of Glen Lyndon the 
traveller begins to enter what I may term the Pringle country. 
At Lynedoch,” one of the older homesteads of the district, I was 
met by Mr. Eobt. Pringle, a pioneer and of pioneer stock that goes 
back to the early part of last century. “ Lynedoch ” is beautifully 
situated right on the banks of the Baviaans Eiver, and is not far 
from wdiere the original Pringle party of emigrants w^ere settled in 
1820. It wms here that the poet, Thomas Pringle, must have 
inhaled a good deal of his inspiration, for it is a grand though a 
rugged country. The actual spot wdiere the Pringles originally 
settled w'as at'^Eeldon, a few miles higher up the Baviaans River, 
and from here they spread out over the district, and, for that 
matter over the Colony too, for members of this family have gone 
out into .most parts of South Africa. At the present time 
Lynedoch presents a most charming appearance with its beautiful 
setting of pines, eucalypts and oaks standing out against the back- 
ground of the surrounding mountains, but the time was when there 
was scarce a tree on the property. This is seen very vividly in 
an oil painting by the late Mr. Baynes, shewing the place in 1847, 
which hangs in the dining room at Lynedoch. By permission of 
Mr. Pringle I took a photograph of it and it is given in the general 
view of the homestead. The growth of trees in so comparatively 
short a time is little short of wonderful. Some of the more 
mature are nearly eighty feet high and still thriving. The pines 
which have done best are the Aleppo or Jerusalem pine 
halepensis ) ; the Cluster Pine (Pinus pinaster) having failed after 
attaining a fair growth. The homestead itself stands in a huge 
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quadrangle thickly planted with these fine trees, and surrounded 
on all sides by a substantial stone wall. On tlie side facing the 
homestead is another dwelling in the form of a stone-built cottage 
with a roomy interior and a large garden, These, together with a 
’water-mill and rows upon rows of well built stone stables, byres 
and barns give an air of substantial comfort and prosperity to the 
place that stamps it as the home of energetic and intelligent 
farmers. This is the only original farm on the river not divided, 
and it is well fenced with jackal-proof fencing. If anyone is 
desirous of being convinced in favour of jackal-proof fencing he 
should visit some of these farms and see what it has done for them. 
In discussing the subject with Mr. Pringle he remarked that this 
form of fencing more than paid its cost by being used as hospital 
camps. It is difficult to imagine a higher testimonial. 

The farm ‘"Lynedoch” is 6,700 morgen in extent having 
been originally the property of the rebel Bezuidenhout who was in 
the Slagter’s Nek affair. It was then confiscated and granted to 
Col. Graham, who sold it to a third party, the present occupier’s 
father bought it from him, and the Pringles have made it what it 
is. It is now mainly a stock farm, Angoras and cattle being tlie 
main crop. Cereals are produced on a large scale, wheat being 
grown to advantage. Oats are also a good crop. Lucerne has not 
.as yet been sown to any extent, though one patch on the farm is 
over 40 years old, but it is among the good things coming that 
should make a tremendous difference to the property. Irrigation 
waters are available from the river, and the mill is driven from the 
same power. In addition to this, Mr. Pringle has constructed a 
capacious dam higher up the valley which holds a very large 
quantity of flood water so that there is plenty of room for the 
younger generation to develop if they are so inclined. Ostriches 
thrive well and they are gradually being introduced so that with 
cattle the farm is kept well stocked; It was an interesting 
experience to stroll through the fine old garden and orchard at the 
back of the homestead and listen to Mr. Pringle’s anecdotes of the 
earlier days and the troubles the old folk had to overcome. And 
then to look around and see beautiful citrus trees thriving along 
with walnuts and other fruits and the magnificent growth of 
timber trees as well, one could hardly believe that so much had 
been accomplished in so- comparatively short a time. In the 
garden among other plants a Bay tree is thriving. 

The Lichtenstein and “ Bellevue.” 

Not having too much time to spare I was compelled to 
postpone any intentions I might have fostered of trying to get 
higher up the Baviaans Eiver, so, bidding farewell to Mr. Pringle, I 
moved back for a part of the way, and turning into the Lichten- 
stein Valley headed for the well-known property ‘'Bellevue” 
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where Mr. Wienand has lived for so many years. The Lichten- 
stein is an interesting valley. It is practically speaking irrigated 
almost from end to end. The stream is not a large one but seems 
sufficient to keep a good deal of ground under cultivation in small 
allotments. It is pretty closely populated and reminds one in this 
respect of some of the valley streams in the Oudtshoorn district. 
Here, if anywhere, one would expect to see permanent crops, but 
cereals seem still to be largely the fashion, though judging by the 
looks of the country it should not be difficult to lay down large 
extents of these lands to lucerne. In point of fact on one property 
near the mouth of the valley ''Avondale,” belonging to Mr. C. 
Webber the crop is thriving apace. With stock and agriculture, 
however, the people seem to be doing fairly well. There should be 
an opening in some of these sheltered valleys for fruit culture if 
the farmer could be induced to take it up and introduce it gradually. 
The soil looks good and is undoubtedly deep, while there is quite 
sufficient water for all that would be required in well-cultivated 
ground. On many of the farms citrus fruits do exceeding well 
hereabouts, and there can be little doubt that apples and 
pears would also prove profitable. Nearly all the citrus trees are 
seedlings and a good many of them have been planted with but 
little knowledge of the requirements of the plant, yet they thrive 
and give good returns. With so short a distauce to travel to the 
railway it would pay to go in for fruit, especially in such a favoured 
spot as the Lichtenstein valley with its small holdings and irriga- 
tion waters. 

,A steep climb of several miles brought .me to the top of 
Wienand’s Nek and a steeper decline on the other side landed me 
at " Bellevue ” where I was met by Mr. Wienand senior, who is 
still hale and hearty in spite of advancing years. The Wienand family 
occupy a large stretch of country about here and make good use of 
it for as far as possible they are all doing their best to enhance the 
natural advantages. "Bellevue” itself covers upwards of 5,000 
morgen of land, a good deal of which is mountain veld. Then one 
of the sons, Mr. Louis Whenand, has a large farm on the Baviaans 
Eiver where he runs upwards of 4,000 Angoras of a good type. 
Near Eastpoort station— alongside " Melrose,” — another son Mr. 
E. N. Wienand is married and settled on the farm "Arelson” 
where he is rapidly carrying out many permanent improvements, 
and Mr. Fred, Wienand is working '* Bellevue ” with his father. I 
called in at " Arelson ” while I was at " Melrose ” and saw a good 
deal of the projected improvements there. These included a large 
earthen dam thrown across a huge vlei which extends right into the 
adjoining property, the object of which is to collect storm waters 
to be used for irrigating lucerne lands later on. These are now 
being laid out, the stumping and clearing going on while I was 
there. This is also a stock farm, cattle, ostriches and Persian 
sheep being the principal crops. The water supply at present 
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comes from two boreholes worked by windmills. Mr. Evans is 
also intending to dam this vlei on his property so that between the 
two they should be able to hold up a goodly quantity of flood water 
which, later on, can be thrown on to what is now bare veld, and 
bring about vast improvements. Everybody here seems fully alive 
to the value of water conservation and it is only the lack of capital 
I was assured which prevents more works of this description being 
taken in hand. 

“Bellevue ” itself is not only beautifully situated, but is also a 
very fine farm, more particularly for stock-raising. On the uplands 
the grazing is excellent and thanks to the preservation of the 
natural forests on the mountains, there is a plentiful supply of 
water for all necessary purposes. On the lower lying lands there 
is plenty of room for cultivation and a good soil which gives 
excellent retm-ns. One fine paddock of lucerne is in full swing and 
others are in course of preparation, these being irrigated from the 
mountain streams that are fed in the forest. Ostriches of the 
double-floss type are being introduced and in course of time they 
will no doubt be a strong feature on the property. 

The show" side of “ Bellevue,” however, is the cattle. One of the 
finest and best known herds in the Eastern Province is located 
here. They are all pure-bred Frieslands from original stock 
imported many years ago by Mr. Wienand, senior. And they have 
been maintained at a very high standard ever since. Being close 
to Bedford it has been possible to conduct a paying dairying 
business for many years past and, now that the Creamery is 
established and a going concern once more, these advantages have 
increased. With this I give some reproductions of photographs I 
took of this fine herd. It has to be remembered that they are 
shewm just as they were driven in from the veld ; there was no 

attempt at “ getting them up.” The photographs will speak for 

themselves- In addition to the cattle, Angoras and woolled sheeep 
are also farmed here, the latter being mostly of the Eiambouillet 
strain. These are all pure and have been kept so for many years 
past. The general work of the farm is conducted with the same 
scrupulous care as is shewn in the breeding of the stock. While 
others have been content to allow a pest like prickly pear to get 
the better of them and the torrential rains to erode their farms into 
deep sluits and ravines, the Wienands have alw^ays tried their best 
to keep such things ‘at arm’s length. Prickly pear has been 

systematically tackled for years past and very little is to be seen 

about. Sluits are also taken in time and prevented by simple 
measmes from becoming a menace. These consist largely of 
* stopping cattle tracks with branches or throwung a little soil into 
them to divert the flow’ of water. It is wonderful how these 
precautions, sirnple though they appear, effectually prevent the 
formation of sluits. The homestead itself is hidden by foliage while 
a fine garden fills up the fore-ground. Among the more interest- 
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ing features for the sightseer are a couple of tame Koodoo which 
roam in a small paddock by the homestead, and afford infinite 
interest to every caller. The stables, kraals, cattle sheds and out- 
houses are all substantially built of stone, while close to the lucerne 
paddocks a large barn has been constructed to store fodder. 

In fencing this farm is something of a model. It is divided 
into nineteen camps, each carefully fenced with wire, and in each 
camp there is a dam for drinking purposes so that the stock has 
every chance to thrive without being worried with long treks for 
water or shelter. The milking is carTied on at out-stations 



where the cattle muster morning and evening and the milk is 
gathered up in carts and despatched to the creamery straight away. 
System is the order of every day here and it works with wonderful 
precision. 

Fruit on the commercial scale has not yet been attempted, but 
Mr. Fred Wienand is thinking of making a start. He nas selected 
a sheltered spot on the hillside where water is available and 
proposes to establish a citrus orchard there so soon as the ground 
has been prepared. The position seems favourable, and the soil is 
evidently fairly deep so the venture should prove a success. 






The Engine Boom of the Bedford Creamery. 



9 



Pasteurising Plant and Churn Room, Bedford Creamery, shewing Butter Workers 
and Butter in foreground. 
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Bedford and the Central Creamery. 

After leaving “ Bellevue/’ as I was so close to Bedford, 1 looked 
in to see what the Bedford Creamery -was doing for the^ farmers of 
the district. On the way we passed out of ■ the mountainous parts 
and came into full view of the rolling grass downs that form the 
lowur part of the district, but as there was so much for me to see 
in the course mapped out I could do no more than look at this part 
of the district reserving a mental note to make an effort later on 
to visit it. 

Arrived at Bedford through the farm of ‘‘ Maasstroom,” I lost 
no time in waiting on the newly-appointed manager, and though 
he was exceedingly busy he took the trouble to shew me over all 
the buildings and explained the working in detail. I managed also 
to take the accompanying photographs which will give some idea 
of the extent of this institution. Mr. Moore, the manager has but 
recently arrived from Ireland, where he was engaged under the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society as a Creamery Expert, and 
was brought out to this country by Mr. P. J. Hannon, Superinten- 
dent of Agricultural. Organisation, to take charge of the Bedford 
and Cottesbrook Creamery which, through misfortune, drought, 
and other things, had fallen upon evil days. He had only been 
there a couple of months when I arrived, and most of those 
interested expressed the highest satisfaction at the .manner in 
which he was pulling the whole business together, so there is some 
hope for at least one of the largest Creameries in the country being 
put upon a satisfactory footing. Not content with merely attending 
to the duties devolving upon a Creamery Manager, Mr. Moore is 
doing even better work by going among the farmers and giving 
them hints and instruction in the most up-to-date methods of 
handling cows and calves for profit. He has even gone so far as 
to shew the native milkers how they should milk the cows, and caused 
some consternation and amusement among some of them by his 
dexterity. It is stated that the natives are all fully convinced that 
he is not an ordinary man at all, but “ has a machine up his 
sleeve/’ If we can manage to introduce a few more energetic and 
enthusiastic expert young men like this, the dairying business 
should soon assume larger pxuportions than it does at present. 

The Bedford and Cottesbrook Model Dairy Co., Ltd., is one of 
the biggest concerns of the kind in the Colony, for in addition to 
the Dairy at Bedford, it has another at Cottesbrook and has a large 
place at Port Elizabeth where pasteurised milk is distributed to 
the townspeople just as it is sent down from Bedford. It was 
originally started by Mr. Llewellyn Eoberts of Cottesbrook some 
ten years ago. It succeeded so well in the hands of Mr. Eoberts 
that it was floated as a limited liability company with a capital of 
£20,000, but since then has fallen upon drought and bad times 
generally, and the consequence was that when the Government 
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Co-operative Scheme was started representations were made for 
assistance. At the end of the negotiations the capital was written 
down and a loan effected, which, it is hoped, will set matters 
straight. That seems to be ronghly the financial history of the 
concern. The business position to-day is that it is equipped with 
a full plant for butter making and pastemdsing milk on a large 
scale and a very large business has been done during the past 
season. The buildings are substantially built and situated in the 
centre almost of the town of Bedford. The power used is steam, 
generated by a Euston & Proctor boiler, and the engines are up to 
20h.p. The refrigerating is effected by means of an Bnock Ammonia 
Freezing Machine of six tons capacity, and when I was at the 
Creamery they had some 18 to 20 tons of butter in cold storage. 
The full capacity of the churns is 800 lbs., and the pasteurising 
plant -is equal to 600 to 800 gals, per hour. The water is obtained 
from a borehole on the property, 180 ft. deep, which is worked by 
a windmill pump. The milk trade at Port Elizabeth seems to be 
one of the best assets of the company, for something like 300 gals, 
are sent there daily, all carefully pasteurised, and there is a con- 
tinuously increasing demand. With such prospects before it, this 
Creamery ought to be in a position soon to shew what can be done 
by such an institution. All that is necessary is that the farmers 
of the district should lay themselves out to assure an ample supply 
of milk. To make such an institution an assured success the 
cattle-fanners should now obtain the best strains of milking stock 
and provide plenty of -winter-feeding in order to maintain the 
If this can be done, and the calves raised with care, 
there should be a splendid future before this company, more 
particularly now that they have a manager who not only commands 
the confidence of all, but who has shewn, in the short time he has 
been there, that he can materially assist the farmers in carrying 
their own business to a successful issue. 

Next month I shall deal with the Cowue Valley, the Maiica- 
zana and a portion of the farms along the Kaga on the lower side 
of the district. 



THE VALUE OF PEDIGREE. 


By a South African Farmer. 


What is pedigree ? Simply a line of ancestors. There is no 
living thing now in existence that has not a pedigree ; but it is 
only a small fraction of these that are recorded. And why ? 
Because man only records those that will be of use, or interest, 
to him, and these include only such as are more or less influenced 
by his power of mating the sexes. And again it is only a small 
percentage of these that are recorded, and this because, unless there 
are one or more individuals of more than ordinary merit figuring 
in the pedigree, it would not be worth recording. Hence a recorded 
pedigree is a sure sign that the animal has had one or more 
ancestors of exceptional merit. We aue now dealing with the 
animals of the farm, though the principle holds good with all 
living things. ‘‘ Exceptional Merit,” as applied to different animals 
used for different purposes, means merit in the particular direction 
sought after. Therefore we may assume that animals owming a 
recorded pedigree, have ancestors that w’ere prominent in their day 
for possessing the characteristics for which such animals are to-day 
valued. As generally understood, the word “ pedigree ” means a 
recorded pedigree only. 

The foundation of the breeder’s art, — for art it is, and that of 
the highest, this moulding of living creatures to our needs, and one 
that carries great responsibilities to those who think, — this 
foundation, is the rule, that like produces like.” Therefore we 
see that a good pedigree, that is one which shews a long succession 
of ancestors each noted for a certain similar characteristic, shews a 
concentration of this characteristic in the animal owming such a 
pedigree ; and is a guarantee that this animal will in turn transmit 
this characteristic to its descendants, even though mated with 
animals not possessing such. Hence the increased value of such 
an animal over one that cannot shew a similar pedigree though 
perhaps of greater excellence itself, the result it may be of a 
“ sport ” or reversion. Unfortunately this rule that “ like produces 
like” is, like all rules, subject to exceptions, these exceptions being 
subject to other rules, causing the uncertainty, and consequent 
fascination which attaches to the breeder’s calling, otherwise it were 
a simple matter to breed good animals. But on these exceptions 
this article will not touch, suffice it to say that they exist. 

Still more unfortunate, is the fact, that an animal may fall 
into the hands of an incompetent or indifferent owner, and though 
the recorded pedigree may still continue, yet, owing to mismanage- 
ment the animals may in time become very far removed from the 
excellence of their original ancestors. Yet so strong is the influence 
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of concentrated blood, that even these may, when mated with others 
of less concentrated blood, produce a certain number which revert 
to the original excellence. This being one of the laws of nature, 
that an outcross or infusion of alien blood generally causes reversion 
to a former type. It will be seen therefore that the value of a 
pedigree rises or falls accordingly as the ancestors recorded conform 
to the type sought after. 

It behoves every careful breeder in purchasing an animal for 
breeding for stud purposes, to see not only that the animal is 
excellent in itself, but that its pedigree contains only animals of 
excellence ; or if it be impossible to determine this latter point, to 
see that these recorded ancestors' were approved of by breeders of 
pre-eminence whose judgment he is content to trust. It must be 
remembered, however, that only a small number of pedigreed sires 
are mated with pedigreed dams, the greater number being used for 
the purpose of grading up the inferior animals of the same variety. 
It is not desirable nor possible that all our farmers should be stud 
breeders. The breeding of high class animals demands capital, 
time, and unwearying attention, and most important, a genuine 
love for them that overcomes all the difficulties and disappointments 
which are sure to arise. It is the stud breeder’s calling to produce 
sires for the farmer wffiich will result in his farming becoming more’ 
remunerative, and according as this is so, so will the stud breeder 
benefit or otherwise. In our country — which is destined yet to 
produce some of the finest stock of the world — there is at present a 
great WRnt of appreciation of the value of pedigreed sires for 
crossing purposes; doubtless this arises in a measure from the 
names of animals and breeders, in the pedigrees of imported 
animals, being somewhat of a myth to the average colonial farmer, 
who has but slight means of judging of the value of such a pedigree. 
It is to be hoped that the South African Stud Book, which is in 
process of formation, will in time alter this and will inspire more 
confidence in the value of a pedigree ; but to avoid the bringing of 
pedigrees into disrepute, great care will have to be exercised to 
grant none but those above suspicion. Unless a stud or herd book 
certificate is a guarantee of purity of descent it is worthless. 
Because, after all, a pedigi*ee is only a guarantee that an animal’s 
ancestors have all been of one type and breed, it is no guarantee 
that they have all been super-excellent or that the animal 
itself is super-excellent ; the latter point the purchaser must 
determine for himself, the pedigree certificate merely tells him 
the animal’s progenitors, as far as the record extends have 
conformed to a certain similar type, which is called being pure- 
bred ; if it cannot surely guarantee this, it is useless. 

At times a farmer may be heard to say that a certain animal 
is pure-bred, whereas on cross-examination it is found that neither 
it nor its parents have any pedigree, the assertion merely resting 
on the fact that it is descended from a remote ancestor or two 
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which had pedigrees. Often such a statement is made from 
absolute ignorance and can be forgiven, but more often from a 
laxness of conception of what a pure-bred really is, or it may be 
even a wilful blindness. This is not to say that an owner of an 
animal may not be able to produce evidence that it has only pure- 
bred ancestors, though a detailed pedigree may be lacking ; in 
flocks a collective pedigree is often accepted. Now it takes more 
than one lifetime to make any breed of animals really pure, the 
length of time depending on the age at which the animals 
re-produce themselves. But often an animal can be produced that 
has the character of the pure-bred, and which will transmit this 
character in some degree to a portion of its progeny, by simply 
taking an ordinary specimen of the variety, and drowning the 
alien blood by using pure-bred sires on successive generations for a 
considerable time. In other words “ grading up.” Such a 
pedigree — termed a short pedigree ” — bears a less value than a 
long or full blooded one for further grading up purposes, though it 
may be possibly of more value for invigorating the blood of pure- 
breds that are suffering from “over” or “in” breeding. It is 
almost a certainty, that a sire which has even one outcross of 
alien blood in his pedigree, even though many generations back, 
will shew it distinctly in his progeny when mated with inferior or 
alien dams, though with pure-bred females of the same variety it 
would not be apparent. In our country owing in the past to 
pedigree sires being few and far between, farmers wishing to grade 
up their common stock, have been forced to use sires varying in 
degree from half to fifteen-sixteenths bred ; and to this may be 
attributed the slow progress made, evidenced by the wonderful 
variation in character of the individuals composing the breeding 
stock of the farmers, not excepting those who pride themselves 
on always having used good sires of one breed. In addition many 
have been in the habit of changing from one breed to another and 
yet another, the temptation being the fact that a first cross 
generally produces a taking and profitable animal, but ending as it 
always does in chaos, leaving the farmer where he started, with all 
sorts and conditions of animals. Had he used none but pedigree 
sires of one breed he would have had a breeding stock uniform in 
character, and, if he was careful to select only such sires as seemed 
most fitted to his needs, uniform in profitable qualities. The value 
■of pedigree in the grading up process is witnessed by the fact that 
any farmer -wishing to make rapid strides imports a sire, and this 
sire is sure to leave his mark for good or bad. Now’ there is no 
magic in the word “ imported,” though many appear to think so ; 
it simply signifies that the animal has been well grown, and nearly 
always possesses a pedigree indicating purity of descent. 

There is blood in this country equally as good as can be 
imported, though much of - it has lost some value by successive 
generations being starved; other again that has proved itself 
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equal to resisting the strain of staryation^ or that has been some- 
what cared for, far exceeds in value any that can be imported ; 
because here we have a guarantee^ — provided of course that 
excellence is present — that the blood is suited to the conditions 
obtaining, whereas the imported article may, or may not, be so 
suited. 

But always must the farmer who Is grading up remember the 
value of pedigree, and see that his animal sires are free from 
foreign or inferior blood, and he will find the South African Stud 
Book of great value to him provided always that its pedigree 
certificate signifies purity of blood, and not merely excellence of 
form alone. This suggests the question as to whether animals 
recorded in a pedigree should carry with them a certificate of merit 
as well as of blood, but though this has been shewn to largely 
influence the value of a pedigree, yet the question is so large and 
complex as to debar it from being discussed in this article. 

On our shows, apparent merit is often placed in advance of 
purity of breed, whereas the fact should always be kept in view 
that a cross-bred is general^ of more robust habit, and more taking 
in appearance, to the uninitiated, than a pure-bred, a fact which in 
itself is proof of the value of using pedigreed animals to grade up 
others. In breeding classes quality or purity of breeding should 
always be a sine qua non for a prize animal. This not applying 
in the same way to classes where excellence for work or food is the 
immediate object in view. A quotation from a recent number of a 
breeders' paper may be not inappropriate : When pure-bred 

animals, male and female, of one breed are mated, the result of the 
mating will be, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, closely 
similar to the parents, and if the one hundredth member is different 
it is merely a ' sport.' 

''Let it be remembered that I have said ' pure-bred ’ animals, 
and I mean pure-bred animals, not merely animals that have all 
the appearance of being pure-bred ; for if one or the other parents 
has a foreign strain in its blood, then like does not always produce 
like. The animal which has a foreign strain in it is not pure 
bred, and consequently the rule quoted does not apply." In the 
old country the ordinary farmer rarely goes further than his market 
town for his sires, and still more rarely uses sires of a different 
breed to that he keeps, consequently there are many animals to be 
found that are pure of their special breed — ^in fact this is how the 
different breeds have been formed — but which can show no pedigree ; 
these are never accepted as pure by careful men, the guarantee 
being lacking. No careful farmer here would think of importing 
one of these, yet the same farmer will often use a sire bred here 
that could show no pedigree, especially if the animal was good to 
look at ; and this country probably stands first for indiscriminate 
mixing of breeds. Not until the true value of pedigree is grasped 
will the stock of the country show real progress. 



MORliJ ABOUT CARP. 


By D. E. Hutchins, E.E.Met.Soc. 


In the Cape Agricultitral Journal for July, 1904, I com- 
municated a note on the cultivation in Cape Colony of the domestic 
Carp (Gyprinus carpio). I immediately received a flood of 
enquiries on the subject. One enthusiastic correspondent wrote : — 

“ Yoiu’ contribution to the Agricultural Journal for July re 
Gyprinus carpio is the best thing that has appeared in that 
periodical for a very long time. I know the Carp at home, and 
have seen them bred in large dams and ornamental waters, 
connected with parks. , Just before I left Germany I walked about 
20 miles to purchase some Carp at Hundelshausen in Hesse- 
Cassel, where a large reservoir was drained for cleaning purposes. 
At an estate called Helmarshausen our friend there had an 
ornamental lake in his park with an island, Greek temple and 
boat, and also some poles covered with planks in the water, . 
upon which all the offal of the game shot were placed, to feed 
the Carp.” 

I hardly ever travel in the country without realizing what a 
resource it would be to farmers and landowners to have Carp in 
their dams and vleis, and during the last 18 months have put 
together the following further notes on Carp. 

In my previous note I mentioned that Carp have 'many 
advantages over Trout. Instead of requiring the abundant water 
of running streams they like sluggish or muddy water, and when 
the water gets low in summer they seem to be able to hold out 
without difficulty. In England and in more severe inland climates 
the Carp hibernates in winter. It is said that in eastern Europe 
when the Carp ponds are frozen solid, the Carp lives in the mud 
underneath. It will do the same thing in the mud of vleis and 
dams here wffien the water gives out in summer. The common 
Goldfish is closely allied to the Carp. This also has the property 
of burying itself in damp sand and mud when the water gives out. 
Two years ago at Tokai it was necessary to sink in a water hole 
in the Prince Kasteel Stream to get water for a forest nursery. 
The river was dry at the time — it had ceased to flow for some 
time — but buried in the damp sand of the water hole were found 
live Goldfish. These were taken out and released in a dam where 
I saw them . afterwards alive and well. The common Carp of 
Europe is an equally hardy fish. In Holland they take them out 
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of the Carp ponds and keep them packed in moss and hung up nr 
nets. They are said to require frequent dips in water at first till 
they get used to this treatment, but afterwards get on well and are 
fattened on bread and milk and lettuce ! It is quite certain that 
they are commonly taken alive packed in moss to the markets in 
Hoiland, and those that are not sold are taken back alive to be 
hung up in the nets or returned to the ponds. 

Though classed as coarse fish, Carp if properly cooked are 
most delicious eating ; but one has to go to Germany or France to 
enjoy them. They must be cooked. Our ancestors ate them 
seethed or fried, but those were days when the railways did not 
bring abundant supplies of the choicest sea fish. In Prussia and 
in xlustria landed proprietors still make a considerable revenue 
from their Carp ponds ; and in the old days the Carp ponds of 
the monasteries were seen all over Middle Europe. The German 
landowner goes to trouble and expense with these Carp ponds and 
has different ponds for spawning, for young fry, and for rearing 
the adults. 

Carp have small mouths and a bony palate, but few teeth. 
They make a curious sucking noise when they rise to a fly or any 
food on the surface of the water. They have been known to 
swallow minnows, so that they should take the small gold fish 
which often swarm in ponds at the Cape. The ordinary food of 
the Carp is stated to be insects, worms, and various water plants. 
Mine are fond of bread and brewers’ grains. I have heard of a 
Carp in the old Botanic Gardens, Cape Town, which grew 
to a large size on the children’s bread. Another point which 
has to be settled by experiment here is how Carp and Cape 
frogs will get on. Tadpoles swarm in winter, and should 
furnish the Carp with abundant food, but Carp breeders in 
Germany fight shy of frogs. There is an apparently authentic 
case of frogs injuring Carp in England. On fishing in a pond in 
Dorsetshire great numbers of Carp were found, each with a frog- 
mounted on it, the hind legs clinging to the back and fore legs fixed 
in the corner of each eye of the fish, which was thin and wasted.” 
— (P. M, Duncan, F.E.S., F.G.S.) 

The common Carp (Cyprimis carpio) occurs in Europe, China, 
and Japan. It is a comparatively small fish in England, but 
grows to a larger size in Southern Europe. A fuither good 
point about the Carp is that it will do well in brackish vrater. 
There are fine Carp in the Caspian Sea. Under favourable 
circumstances Carp will increase in weight at about the rate of 
one pound per year. There is evidence of their living to a great 
age — over a century — and in Southern Europe, where the 
temperature of the water is the same as in Cape Colony, rapidly 
become fine fish. Dimensions up to five and six feet are mentioned. 

The Carp is a prolific fish, and if the conditions are favourable, 
will increase at a rapid rate and jield a good return. In British 
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Fishes,'' issued by the National Pish Culture Association, South 
Kensington, it is stated : — 

The culture of this fish in Europe dates back to the eleventh 
century, when it was introduced from Central Asia. The particular 
species recommended for acclimatisation, as food producers, are the 
Cyprinits carpio specularis, the ‘ Mirror Carp.’ The Gyprinus 
carpio coriaceiis on niidus, the ‘Leather Car|),’ deriving its name 
from its peculiar voidance of scales, but having a beautiful soft 
thick skin. 

“ The Carp is a hibernating fish, and, like other members of 
the Gyprinidce family is an adherent spawner. It is well adapted 
for artificial ponds and lakes. It is a very rapid grower, and will 
attain the weight of 3 lbs in as many years, but its particular 
speciality consists in its delicacy as a good fish. It is estimated 
that a 4 lb. Carp will yield 400,000 ova. 

“ The Carp is distributed over the entire country, and there is 
hardly a district in Great Britain that has not Carp in the waters in 
more or less quantities. The Carp is no doubt a fish with much 
historic interest, and has been held in the greatest amount of 
estimation as a food-producing fish for several centuries. Eemains 
of Carp ‘ stews ’ are to be found in most of the monastic grounds 
and manor houses of Great Britain. The Carp is said to live to a 
very great age, considerably over one hundred years ; and mention is 
made of the fish in ofiicial records as far back as 1496. Carp is to 
be found in ponds, lakes, and rivers, and thrives best on rich loamy 
bottoms. The Carp spawns in the month of June. The ova is 
shed on weeds, stones, or trunks of trees. The average weight of 
the Carp is about three pounds, but it may attain to eight or nine 
pounds, and even twenty pounds. The food of the Carp is a 
mixture of both vegetable and animal matter. The Carp hiber- 
nates in the winter, and its greatest percentage of growth is in the 
summer months. The cultivation of the Carp has reached a 
complete science in Germany, and has become a source of 
considerable emolument to those who have entered upon ‘ Carp 
farming.’ ’ The species adopted by the German pisciculturists are 
the Leather Carp, the Mirror Carp, and the Common Carp. The 
former are much better.” 

Carp Eat Mosquitos. 

Carp may play an important part in malarious countries where 
mosquitos are not only a nuisance, but act as spreaders of fever. 
Quite recently, there was an epidemic of mosquitos in Paris and 
the trouble became so bad that the municipality had to take action 
and frame regulations. Amongst other things, owners of ponds 
were compelled either to treat them with parafinenr to stock them 
with fish. I had at one time a few mosquitos at my house at 
Kenilworth. Since I stocked my pond with fish I rarely hear a 
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mosquito and I sleep at an open window within a stone’s throw of 
the pond. In the Government Forest at Ceres Boad, where, as 
mentioned later, the attempt to stock the waters with Loch Leven 
trout has failed, mosquitos swarm. They come out at dusk, not 
in twos and three, but in dense black clouds 1 Those who attended 
the last of the evening lectures at the meeting of the British 
Association in Cape Town will remember the lantern slides shewing 
mosquito larvae hanging suspended from the surface of a pool of 
water. 

Caep at Jonkee’s Hock. 

Last November I took an opportunity of visiting the 
Government Hatchery at Jonker’s Hoek near Stellenbosch. Carp 
at Jonker’s ■ Hoek have proved an entire success. In a little 
shallow muddy pond, measuring about 26 yards by 5 yards and 
4 feet deep, six Carp w^ere put out three years ago. It now seems 
literally swarming with fish. Mr. Scott the Superintendent 
estimates that there are certainly over 100 there now, and 
some 150 have been distributed. It is possible also that the 
otters may have taken their toll, as there are otters here and 
this pond is not protected from them. I am thinking of the 
mischief wrought by otters in the larger water space, in spite 
of every precaution, in the government forest at Ceres Eoad. 
These Jonker’s Hoek Carp look particularly large and robust, 
contrasting with the comparatively slender figures of the Trout in 
the adjoining pond. They appear to be about the same size as the 
Carp at Tokai, but they cannot be seen so well as the Tokai Carp, 
since they are in muddy water. It is evident that the Carp in this 
pond are breeding, since fish of all sizes are noticeable. The teeth 
of Carp are few, small and far back, and there is little fear of the 
older Carp turning cannibals and eating the younger as is the case 
with Trout. Scott thinks they wdll not even eat the spawn, but it is 
possible that this may get devoured with the weed, since it is 
deposited round the sides of the pond like frog spawn. Carp at 
Jonker’s Hoek spawn about the end of November, and fry hatch 
out in two or three days, if the sun is hot. The appearance of Carp 
spawn is very like frog spawn. There is a notable difference in the 
fecundity of Trout and Carp. Carp, says Scott, will produce spawn 
at the rate of about 20,000 eggs per lb. weight of the fish, while 
Trout will not produce more than from 800 to 1,000 per lb. weight 
of fish ! 

There is no reason to suppose that frog injure Carp, as they 
have been stated to do in Europe ; but Scott thinks that tadpoles 
may probably destroy the Carp spawn by eating it. Frogs have 
been seen to eat young gold fish in my pond at Kenilworth. 

The Jonker’s Hoek Carp is considered to be a first-rate eating 
fish. Scott holds the opinion that it is a cross between the King 
Carp and the Leather Carp, both choice table varieties. He adds 
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that Carp ponds are best not too deep, since deep ponds are not 
favoui'able to pond weeds and vegetation. He likes ponds not 
deeper than about 4 feet with a few holes here and there where the 
Carp can get shelter. Carp, he says, will remain alive in a dry 
pond provided the mud at the bottom remains soft. If that gets so 
dry that it cracks then the fish perish. I saw him feeding the Carp 
on chopped liver, but he says that they do equally well, or better, 
if fed on bread or soaked grain. 

Carp at Jonker’s Hoek are active throughout the year. In 
ISTorthern Europe Carp become dormant during the winter. The 
hottest days at Jonker’s Hoek when, the water rose to a tempera- 
ture of 85^ Fall., seemed in no way detrimental to the Carp, indeed, 
they^seemed to come to the surface and enjoy the heat. 

Caep in THE Cape PEninsuLA. 

Tohai . — Two years ago Carp from the G-overnnient Hatchery 
at Jonker’s Hoek were placed in the nursery dam at Tokai. These 
have thriven amazingly. This dam is small, only about one-eigth 
of an acre in area, and varying in depth from four to six feet. The 
Carp put in there two years ago now average one foot in length. 
The largest of them are about one foot four inches long. They 
are of a healthy, plump appearance. They have had no feeding 
beyond a few bits of bread thrown in about . once a week to keep 
them tame. The walls of this dam being faced with stone, and 
there being a fair stream of water running through it, the water 
in the dam is sufficiently clear for the Carp to be well seen. On 
throwing in a few pieces of bread a lover of fish sees a sight which 
delights him. There is one particularly fine, large fish. It is of 
a bluish colour, and shews the rough, leathery scales from which 
this fish — the Leather Carp ” — derives its name. From each side 
of the jaws project the barbels which are characteristic of Carp and 
other allied fish. The English Barbel gets its name from these 
barbels. The barbels certainly add to the appearance of the fish, 
and are believed to help it in finding its food along the dark muddy 
bottoms, where the Carp gets its food. The mature Carp has four 
barbels, two long and two short. 

There were formerly Carp in the circular pond behind the 
Convict Barracks at the Tokai Manor House. But these were not 
the eating Carp, and are said not to have been larger than eight or 
nine inches. Mr. Lister describes them as having a muddy taste. 
Some of these fish were eaten by ducks and the rest probably killed 
when the pond was filled in. 

Strubenheim, At Strubenheim, Kosebank, is a piece of orna- 
mental water half an acre in area and averaging some seven or 
eight feet deep. Carp were put in here two years ago. The success of 
these fish is equal to those at Tokai. They have grown and multi- 
plied in an even more striking manner than those at Tokai and the 
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Government Carp Ponds at Jonker’s Hoek, Some of Mr. 
Strnben’s fish are equal to the largest of those I have seen at 
Tokai or at Jonker’s Hoek. They also have had no regular feeding 
— practically no feeding at all. They have fed themselves on the 
v^eed in the pond and on the flies, frogs, mosquito larv«, etc., that 
infest fresh water in this country. There are probably about 100 
fish now in Mr. Slruben’s pond, all healthy, well-grovm and 
particularly active. 

Kenilivortli . — The Carp in my little pond at Kenilworth were 
mentioned in my note on Carp in the Agricultural Journal of July, 
1904. A dozen Carp from Jonker’s Hoek were put into this pond 
two 5’^ears ago at the same timeas the Carp at Tokai and at Struben- 
heim. In this small piece of water they have grown nearly as 
fast as at Tokai and Strubenheim. Last summer I was enlarging 
the pond and let the water shrink to little more than a puddle. No 
dead fish were observed, and as far as I have been able to judge 
since the pond was again filled up all the original fish are alive and 
well. There is no evidence of breeding, probably because the gold 
fish and frogs have eaten up the spawn. Next year, before spawn- 
ing time, I intend to put some of the Carp into a .pond where there 
are no gold fish. I shall also kill off most of the frogs and feed 
W'ell what are left at spawming time, so that they may be less 
inclined to eat the Carp spawn. Frogs eat young gold fish, but 
probably young Carp would be too active for them. 

Woodstock. — Mr. Solly, of Sir Lowry’s Pass, tells me that 
Carp existed for long in a pond on the site of the present gas 
works at Woodstock. This pond yielded good eating fish for many 
years. The fish were eventually killed off by gas refuse. 

Cape To urn . — There were originally a pair of Carp, in. the 
Botanic Gardens, Cape Town. One of these attained a large size 
and was lost under the following circumstances : — The pond was 
being cleaned out, and the fish was placed temporarily in the small 
central water basin. One morning it was found to have jumped 
out of this and to be lying dead. With this pair of Carp there 
were Goldfish, and Mr. Chalwin, of the Botanical Gardens, is of 
opinion that the Carp and the Goldfish crossed, owing to there 
being amongst the Goldfish so many with a half-bred look. These 
Goldfish wure subject to a fungoid disease, which caused them to 
break out in pustules. Sometimes the flesh of the back of the fish 
comes off entire, leaving gaping sores. This disease is worse in 
winter w^hen the water is not so often renewed as in summer. 
The space in this basin is perhaps too confined for healthy fish 
without frequent renewal of the water. 

Carp in the Ceres Eoad Forest. 

Carp from Jonker’s Hoek were put out in the Ceres Eoad forest 
at the same time as Tokai. The water here, how^ever, is several 
acres in extent, and little has been seen of them since. The area 
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of the new reservoir there is 2f acres. They are protected from 
otters by a wire netting fence, and are believed to be flourishing. 
Carp are now being placed in a smaller dam where they can be 
better observed, and where there is a particularly good supply of 
water-weed fodder. 

Gaep at Caenaevon Faem. 

Messrs. Halse Bros, last year put a small supply of carp in the 
large darn or lake at Carnarvon farm. A further supply is being 
put in this year. 

Caep at Zoetbndaal’s Vley. 

This is believed to be the largest sheet of permanent fresh 
water in Cape Colony. It is a shallow lake near Cape Agulhas, 
about fifteen miles in circumference. After the recent droughts, 
the level of the lake fell, the water became slightly brackish, and 
the large '' Springer ” fish, for which it is famous, became scarce. 
The water is now high again, and when I visited Zoetendaal’s 
Vley recently the water was, to the taste, quite fresh. Steps are 
now being taken to introduce Carp to Zoetendaal’s Vley and the 
adjoining waters. 

Caep at Beaufoet West. 

Some years ago the late Mr. Fairbridge, of Sea Point, imported 
Carp, and distributed them to various centres in Cape Colony. ^ Mr. 
J. H. Goodrich, the Town Clerk of Beaufort West, has kindly 
favoured me with particulars regarding the fish sent to Beaufort 
West by Mr. Fairbridge, and those subsequently placed in the dam 
by Mr. E. F. Jackson (now of Schilder’s Pan, Britstown,) in the 
early seventies. 

“ Carp and ordinary river fish from the Gamka Eiver abounded 
for many years in the Beaufort West dam, and only became 
extinct owing to the frequent drying up of the dam in late years. 
When the dam completely dried up in 1883 a number were put 
into the fountain and restored to the dam when it refilled. At the 
first complete drying-up of the dam they were lying in great 
numbers on the mud and in the shallow muddy pools. I do not 
think they thrived as well in the fountain as in the dam, since the 
number put back was less than that taken out of the dam. This 
may, however, have been owing to the hardness of the fountain 
water, careless handling, or the greater facilities for torment and 
destruction by those frequenting the fountain. There seems to 
be little doubt that had the dam not dried up so frequently, the 
Carp would still have been there, as they seem to have increased 
fairly well on being retiumed to the dam from the fountain.’' 

It is believed that the river fish from the Gamka Eiver kept 
down the number of Carp, and the man who put in the river fish 
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regretted having done so. Nevertheless, it was observed that the 
Carp continued to-increase. Mr. Madison cites 5 lbs. as the largest 
Carp known to him. Mr. Goodrich has not seen Carp above one 
and a half or two lbs. 

Mr. Madison states that Carp were also placed in the 
Beaufort West dam by Mr. James Jackson and Dr. H. W. Drew 
about 1870, and they were there for thirty-three years, until the 
complete drying-up of the dam in September, 1903. The dam had 
previously dried up in the latter part of 1883, when the Carp were 
saved, as has been mentioned, by being put in the fountain. In 
1903 they were finally lost. In the intermediate dryings-up there 
was always enough water in puddles and wet mud to keep them 
alive. 

It appears that the Carp placed in the Beaufort West dam by 
Mr. Jackson came from Houw Hoek, Caledon Division. Writing 
under date 7th March, 1906, Mr. J. D. Jackson says : “ My father 
brought down about thirty Carp by cart from Houw Hoek, Caledon 
Division, in June, 1869, and placed them in the dam at Beaufort 
West. They thrived well, but most of them were washed away 
when the dam burst some years after this.” These Houw Hoek 
Carp were, no doubt, some of those common English Carp that 
have existed in ponds near Cape Town for many years. 

These Beaufort West Dam Carp had a muddy taste, and, 
according to the Town Clerk, were never used as an article of food, 
except by the convicts employed in cleaning out the dam ; and it is 
believed that the final disappearance of the Carp was due to the 
convicts’ attentions. This took place when the dam was very low, 
and was the only time when the Carp were caught and eaten. 
Another account says that the Carp w’ere regularly caught and 
distributed when the water of the dam ran low. This was before 
the days of railways and sea fish. It is said that these fish would 
not take bait and no seine fishing was allowed. There was no 
perceptible brackishness in the Beaufort West water, but the water 
has been at times so bad as to make the winter in the spring 
undrinkable. Mr. Goodrick mentions that when Sir Henry Loch 
was at Beaufort West a few years back his A.D.C. asked Mr. 
Madison to get him some of the fish, which he did. It is believed 
that some of these fish were placed in the Liesbeek Eiver in the 
Cape Peninsula, and some sent to Dr. Atherstone at Grahamstown, 
where they were reported to have done well for a time. Others 
were sent to Groot Vlei in the Nieuweveld. 

Other accounts speak of the Beaufort Carp in even more 
favoiuable terms, describing their rapid increase, and stating that 
their eating qualities were good — ^^;^^ibly some of those good 
eating qualities were such as attach to^he proverbial sw^eetness of 
stolen things! No doubt, as is usually the case with Carp not 
specially fattened, the quality of the cooked fish depended largely 
on the cooking ! 
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Carp in Algeria.- 

Carp were introduced into Algeria as far back as 1858^ 
when the SocietS d'Acclimatation sent a barrel of Carp to 
Constantine. Trout ova “were sent at the same time. They 
hatched and w^ere turned out in the Kummell but failed owing to the 
W’^ater containing too much lime in solution. The Carp were put 
out in some ponds near Constantine and succeeded at once. Carp 
and Tench were subsequently put into ponds and dams, in the 
province of Algeirs where they thrive well and were shown at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. Certain wuters in Algeria containing salts 
of Magnesia in solution have been found unsuited to Carp. In 
such waters the fish are lean and of inferior quality generall 3 L 

Algeria is poor in indigenous fresh water fish. The rivers are 
too often muddy torrents in winter and dry in summer. Two 
Barbels {Barbus callensis and B. sitifensis) are abundant. They 
have a muddy flavour and it has been remarked that the largest fish 
are commonly the worst tasting. 

The European Eel is common everywhere in Algeria. This 
and the muddy Barbels are practically the only fresh water food 
fishes of Algeria, for the one fine fish — the Algerian trout — is 
confined to the mountain streams of Kabylia. 

INCREASE OF CARP.* 

There may be a few young carp in my pond at Kenilworth : 
young Goldfish before they turn red and young Carp are not easy 
to distinguish in muddy water. This is a point that will be seen 
later. Mr. Struben, like Jonker’s Hoek, has clearly got Carp of 
all ages : Tokai is still uncertain. 

To breed Carp as a business, one wants three ponds : (1) A 
small breeding pond : (2) A living pond which may be as large as 
is convenient for manipulation and (3) A sikall fattening pond. 

These separate ponds are, however, iiot so necessary as in the 
case of Trout breeding, since Carp do not prey on one another. 
And it is quite easy to leave young Carp in a state of nature and 
just catch a fish when you want one for the table. It is convenient 
to accustom the Carp to be fed in a corner of the pond which can 
be cut off from the rest of the pond, and from whence the big fish 
can be taken out with a landing net. Carp soon get tame and will 
come at once to any corner where they are accustomed to be fed, 

CARP IN BRACKISH WATER. 

Zoetendaars Tlei, as I have mentioned, becomes slightly 
brackish at times, and then the fine native fish there termed 
'' Springers '' are observed to deteriorate in size and diminish in 
quantity. Brackish water is indeed fatal to many freshwater fish, 
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but it does not appear to injure Carp which live naturally in water 
as brackish as that of the Caspian Sea. Duncan speaking of Carp 
generally, says, “ it does well in brackish water and attains a large 
size in the Caspian Sea.” 

CAEP IN DEY MUD. 

Many fish are known tolhibernate in these climates in dry mud 
exactly as they do in winter during the rigours of colder climates. 
Many more, no doubt, hibernate in times of drought without the 
fact being generally known. Eish sometimes reappear in vleys 
that have been dry for years. The iVfrican mud-fish Protop terus^ 
amiectans, a zoological curiosity, has been taken alive to England, 
enclosed in balls of hardened clay in which the fish hibernate and 
remain torpid during many months of the year, with a small hole 
in the clay at each end to admit the air. '' They are abundant in the 
rice fields, where they are dug out of the mud by the natives who 
regard them as a delicacy.” (Duncan). It may be noted that 
snails regularly hibernate during winter in cold countries, and 
during the dry season in wiarm countries. In summer in the 
Cape Peninsula, snails may be observed in a torpid condition in old 
pots and under stones, their shells sealed down tightly. If a pot 
of such sealed-up snails be taken to a cool place and watered,, 
the snails will unseal themselves, come out, and feed. 

THE CAEP IN EUEOPB. 

WTiether the Carp W'as originally a native of England, is not 
known. ‘Mt certainly existed in England before the Sixteenth 
Century. It is mentioned in the famous ‘ Boke of St. Albans,’ in 
1846, by Dame Juliana Barnes, as a ‘dayntous fysshe, but scarce.’ ” 
(Chambers’ Encyclopcedia.) 

The Carp does not grow" to a large size in England. A fish of 
18 or 20 lbs. is there looked on as a rarity. Professor Pearson tells 
me that there are big Carp at Emanuel College, Cambridge, which 
can be identified by rings in their tails as being 200 years old. These 
old fish have been brought to light from time to time, when the 
water was let out for cleaning purposes. They are said to be about 
three feet in length, and to be somewhat troubled with fungus. In 
Middle and Southern Europe, Carp grow to a much larger size. 
A case is cited of a Carp being taken near Erankfort-on-the-Oder in 
(Germany wdiich weighed 70 lbs., and was nine feet in length. A 
Carp of such a size, as large as a very big shark, sounds incredible. 
It was an exceptional monster ; but Carp of 30 lbs: and 40 lbs. are 
said to be not at all rare in some of the German lakes. In Austria 
and Germany many lakes and ponds are let at high rentals for the 
sake of the Carp which they contain. Here the summer tempera- 
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tiires are higher than in England, resembling the summer tempera- 
tures in Cape Colony. Hence the importance of getting Carp from 
Southern Europe for Cape Colony. I have met with numerous 
fish hatcheries in Germany. Here is an official account of a fish 
hatchery in Italy : — 


Pish Hatcheey in Italy. 

Since 1894, the Marchese Luigi Torrigiana has undertaken on 
his farm, called Panna, the artificial breeding of Trout. The small 
aquarium is divided into five compartments, first, the incubation 
room, capable of incubating 200,000 eggs ; the second consists of 
several small canals, where the young fish pass the first period • of 
their gTOwth ; the third department consists of a large pond in the 
shape of a lo 2 :enge, where the Trout are kept until they complete the 
second year of age, after which they are allowed to pass into the 
fourth department, which is a large lake ; here they complete their 
third year, and in December fishing for sale is carried out. The 
fifth department consists of a series of small ponds to separate 
Trout, of various grow^ths and qualities. The varieties bred are the 
Sahm fario, or common Trout, the Sahrio lacustris, the Salmo 
fontinaliSf (hnd the Salmo iridens . — (“ British Pari. Eeport on the 
Industries of the Province of Florence.” By Consul General 
Percy Chapman). 

Aethije Young on Caep. 

Arthur Y^oung, who travelled in France at that interesting 
•period, when the French Eevolution was coming to a head, has in 
his diary the following references to Carp in France. Arthur Young 
was an excellent judge of a good dinner. The reader will note his 
warm commendation of these French Carp, and his condemnation 
of the too often fishless dinner of Englishmen. 

'' The estate of Verteuil, in the valley of the Charente, came by 
a Mademoiselle la Eochefoucauld, in 1470. The park, woods, and 
river Charente here are fine ; the last abounds in Carp, Tench and 
Perch. It is at any time easy to get from 50 to 100 brace of fish 
that weigh from 3 to 10 lbs. each : we had a brace of Carp for 
supper, the sweetest, without exception, I ever tasted. If I 
pitched my tent in France, I should choose it to be by .a river that 
gave such fish. Nothing provokes one so in a country residence as 
a lake, a river, or the sea within view of the windows, and a 
dinner every day without fish, which is so common in England. 

After passing three miles through the forest of Fountainbleau, 
arrive at that town, and view the royal palace, which has been so 
repeatedly added to by several kings, that the share of Francis I. 
its original founder, is not easily ascertained. 
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In the pond that joins the palace of Fonntainbleaii are Carp 
as large and as tame as the Prince of Conde’s. — (Arthur Young’s 
Travels in France.) 

When Arthur Young entertained his friends at his country 
house in England he gave them Carp for dinner. Miss Betham 
Edwards his biographer describes the scene in these words : — 

''The Burneys were, of course, frequent visitors at the pleasant 
country house described in Camilla. Occasionally the too 
hospitable host — for although now owner of the maternal estate. 
Arthur Young was far from rich — would give a f6te champetre. 
At an early hour the guests arrived. The fish ponds in the park 
were dragged, and after a long animated morning spent by both 
sexes out of doors, the party sat down to a four o’clock dinner, 
degustating the fish just caught.” 

In G-ermany, says Duncan, "the Carp is regarded with a 
degree of epicurean appreciation which finds no parallel in 
England.” But we must remember that some of these German 
Carp are regularly fattened for the table, like the farmer fattens 
his pigs and ducks. The practice with Carp, and also the 
domesticated Tench, is to put them in clear water, away from the 
mud they love, and to feed them on meal. Indeed the Germans 
sometimes go so far as to caponize their fattening fish like 
cockerels. Carp spawn in early summer, and are lean, coarse, and 
out of season for some time afterwards. 

Catching Carp. 

The domesticated fish of Carp ponds and stews is taken as 
wanted with a net. The wild fish of lakes, ponds, and calm 
rivers may be netted or taken with a rod. In England ground 
bait is used — bread paste, grubs, flies or meat maggots (gentles) ; 
but catching Carp in this way is usually a slow process, though the 
fish when hooked fights gamely. In a state of nature the Carp 
seeks his food along the bottom and is perpetually stirring up the 
mud while feeding. When domesticated and accustomed to 
artificial feeding, he rises to the surface like a trout and takes his 
food with a rush and a snap which can be heard as well as seen ! 
Mr. Struben has taken Carp with a fly at Strubenheim. He finds 
they rise readily to a fly. It is mentioned that in the Danube 
when torpid during winter, the Barbel is netted or even taken by 
hand. In Gape Colony, as far as my observations go, the Carp has 
no torpid period during winter, and thus could not be taken in this 
way. 

The " Bests Eouge ” op Carp. 

A writer in the Bevue des Faux et Forets for July, 1904, 
draws attention to a disease which attacks both Carp and Tench 
in Europe. He terms it ''purpura'' or " peste rouge des 
Gyprmida." It gets its name of "red sickness" from the red 
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colour of the fish affected with it. Sometimes ordinary Carp which 
have got the sickness scarcely shew any colouration, while, on the 
other hand, the speckled variety and leather Carp are often 
strongly coloured with red about the eyes, fins, and all the white 
ventral portion of the fish. This sickness has been observed at 
numerous places in Germany, and usually attacks fish kept 
crowded and in a dirty state in small ponds. It is simply a disease 
of dirt and over-crowding, and sometimes the fish will recover by 
simple removal to clear running water. 

The disease is due to a bacteria termed Bacterm cypTmioida, 
which can be easily isolated and cultivated on gelatine. 

Carp being a fish which is so easily transported long distances, 
some special precautions would seem advisable to prevent the 
importation of this disease to South Africa, where with the mild 
winters it might run riot. A few years ago the trout fungus 
unfortunately got into the Government hatchery at Jonker’s 
Hoek. This is believed to be now stamped out, but here we have 
to do with clear running water. The task might be more difficult 
in the still water suited to the Carp. 

Mabkbt Peicb op Caep in Feance. 

The following are the latest official returns, January, 1906 : — 
Average market price per lb. 
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4 


— (MinisUre de V Agrioulture Bull, mens.) 

According to this return the average price in France of the 
best Carp is Is. Id. per lb. which is equal to that of the cheapest 
Trout, while best Trout sells for nearly double this price. 

The Ceijoiak Caep (Garassius vulgaris). 

Before we pass on to glance briefly at a few other fish worthy 
of introduction* along with Carp to South African waters, mention 
must be. made of the Crucian Carp. This is a stouter, broader fish 
than the real Carp. Its habitat extends from Italy to Siberia. It 
occm's in the Thames in England, and is cultivated on the 
Continent of Europe, where several varieties are known. Dr. 
Gunther looks on the Prussian domestic Carp as a lean variety of 
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the Crucian Carp. In the northern hemisphere it spawns in 
June, when the fish assemble together in great numbers. In 
Siberia it becomes torpid in winter, and is said to survive in the 
mud even when the lakes freeze to the bottom ” (Duncan). 

CAEP-LIKE FISH. 

Allied to the Carp and common in British waters are : — (1) 
The Chub and Barbel, classed as species of Carp and called 
Cyprimis ceplialus and Cyprhms barbus ; (2) the Perch (Perea 
flumatilis) ; (3) The Tench (Tinea vulgaris), v.dth the golden 
variety introduced into England from Silesia in 1867 ; (4) The 
Eoach (Leucisciis rutilis), and the copper-coloured Eoud of Norfolk 
(Leucisciis erythrophthalmus) ; (5) The Bream (Abrainis brama 
d^ndi A. hlica) ; (6) The Goldfish (Carassms suratus). Ail these 
are fish of still or muddy water. They feed on water- weed, on 
flies and insects in the water, and on the worms and insects which 
they find in the mud at the bottom of the water. The Carp and 
Barbel, and some others, are provided with cirri or barbels, which 
assist them in finding their food in muddy bottoms. The Barbel 
gets its name from these barbels. I have noticed them well 
developed in the Carp at Tokai. The genus Garassius, to which 
belongs the common Goldfish differs from Gyprinns in the absence 
of barbels. 

For domesticating in dams and slow-running water, the best 
of these after the various kinds of Carp is perhaps the Golden 
Tench, a stout handsome variety of the common Tench. It is 
cultivated entirely for eating purposes in Silesia, and was introduced 
comparatively recently into England, viz., in 1867. The ordinary 
Tench is a common lake fish in France, Germany, and Austria. 
The domesticated fish is fattened for the table by being put into 
clear water, and fed on meal. It is the only species of the genus. 
The little Dace is said to be the most delicate eating of the Carp 
family (Gijprinidm) , the Eoach, one of the most inferior, but the 
Dace likes clear water and quiet streams. Both of these are small 
fish, rarely seen above eight or nine inches long in England. Of 
the two belonging to the genus Gyprinns, the Chub is usually seen 
in clear water, but its meat is coarse and poor : and the Barbel is 
equally inferior for eating. The Perch was well known and 
esteemed by the ancient Greeks and Eomans.” The brilliant little 
Minnow also belongs to the Gyprmidee. It is worth cultivating 
and introducing to South African waters on account of its value for 
feeding Trout and the older Carp. In Europe it is not found south 
of the Danube, so that there are climatic reasons against its 
successful introduction to South Africa. 

Goldfish (Garassius auratus) never grow large enough to 
make it worth while cultivating them for the table. According to 
Duncan, no specimens are know to exceed a foot in length* 
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Originally, introduced from China about 200 years ago they are now 
natm’alized in the Mediterranean countries and other extra-tropical 
regions. In South Africa they are quite hardy when placed in a 
pond or water hole by themselves, but in larger waters where the 
native fish abound they do not increase on any large scale, ^ and 
often disappear. They are sluggish in their habits and soon full a 
prey to their enemies. In my pond even frogs catch and eat small 
Goldfish. I expect that as the Carp increase in size they will take 
to eating them if they do not do so already. A possible danger may 
be the crossing of the Carp and the Goldfish, for Carp and Gold- 
fish are closely allied, the absence of barbels putting the latter 
into the genus Carassius : Garassms vulgaris the Crucian Carp 
readily crosses with the common Carp : various hybrids of the 
Bream and Eoach, are met with in nature. 

“ Blancard states that in the rivers of France, Goldfish lose 
their colour. In the maTiufacturing districts in England they are 
often kept in the ponds in which the water from the steam engine 
is allowed to run off and cool. Here the temperature is often about 
80^ Fahr., and Yarrel records that the fish breed more readily 
under such circumstances than when exposed to variations of 
temperature. Three pairs of fish put into one of these WBiin ponds 
had, in three years, so increased in number that they were taken 
out by the wheel-barrow- full.” (Duncan F.E.S.) 

As will be seen below, it was stated at the meeting of the 
British Association in Cape Town that Goldfish introduced by 
man to Madagascar are spreading and replacing the native fish. 

In rhe extra-tropics Goldfish may fitly be varied by some of 
the more beautiful Cichlids of the Argentine and South America. 
They are allied to the common Perch, but most brilliantly coloured 
and far more lively in their habits than our old friend the sluggish 
Goldfish. Some of these fish belonging to the genus CicJilasoma 
were recently on show at the Zoological Gardens,. London. Says 
Dr. Pelegrin — Bien fie saurait depeindre la vivaciU les teintes 
agreables et cJiarmantes de ces gracieuses petites especc^ — {Bui. da 
la Societe d'AccUmatation.) 

^ Carp are common in tropical Africa, all members of the sub- 
family of Cijprinidm, a few genera, but a considerable number 
of species. (J. Pellegrin), 

CYPEINID^ AT THE BEITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The Carp, the Tench, the Eoach, the Eudd, the Chub, the 
Bream, the Barbel, the Gudgeon and the little Dace and Minnow 
are familiar English fish belonging to the great family of the 
CyprinidiB a family of fresh water fishes comprising over 100 
genera. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association in Cape 
Town, the President of the Zoological Section, G. A, Boulenger 
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F.E.S. in his opening address on African Eresh-water hslies gave 
the following interesting sketch of the Cyprinids and of their 
precursors the Characinids. 

The Chamclniche, — This is one of the larger groups of African 
fishes, with ninety-three species, referred to twenty genera, mostly 
from the Nile and Tropical Africa as far East as the great lakes, 
but only very sparsely represented in East and South Africa. 

One of the most striking features of the South American fresh 
water fish-fauna is the extraordinary number and the variety of 
forms of the Characinklce, unquestionably one of the most lowly and 
generalised groups of exclusively fresh water Teleosts. There occur 
in that part of the world as many as 500 species (about two-lifths 
of the whole fresh-water fish-fauna g divided among some sixty 
genera, Tiie carnivorous forms predominate, but the herbivorous 
or semi-herbivorous are also very numerous. The latter would 
evidently compete with the Cyprinids, their near but more 
specialised relatives, which are so ]uimerously represented in North 
America ; and it is a i*emarkable fact that not a single Cyprinid is 
known to extend further south than (Tuatemala. 

Although palteontol<3gy has taught us nothing respecting the 
Characinids, we have reason to assume, from the morphological 
point of view, that they %vere the precursors of the G5q)rinicls, wdiicli, 
we know, were already abundantly represented in North America 
and Europe in Lower Tertiary times, when the Isthmus of Panama 
was under the sea. When, in the Miocene, North and South 
America became re-united, the waters of the latter part of the 
world must have been already so fully stocked with the Characinids 
as to prevent the southern spread of Cyprinids. This is the t)nly 
explanation that can be offered of the total absence of Cyprinids in 
South America, considerations of climate being of no avail in- view 
of their distribution all over Africa. If, therefore, the Characinids 
existed in profusion in South America ]}.-fore the Miocene period, 
w^e are justified in claiming for them a high antiquity, and by 
putting it at the Upper Cretaceous Ave need not fear going too far 
back. 

The Cf/pn'iiid(e. — These rislies, as mentioned above, are very 
closely related to the preceding, and there is every reason to believe 
the former to be derived from the latter. Their least specialised 
genera {Gafostomuue) are now found in North and Central America 
(about sixty species), whilst three species, referable to the same 
genera, inhabit Eastern Siberia and China. These Cato^tomuue are 
known to have had representatives in the Eocene of North ilinerica, 
whilst the more specialised Cyprinidte, AAdiich constitute the great 
bulk of the family both in the New World and in the Old, have 
left remains in the Oligoceiie and later beds in North America and 
Europe, It is therefore,' highly probable that the Cyprinids origi- 
nated as a northern offshoot of the South and Central American 
Characinids, and thence spread to Eastern Asia, at least as early as 
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the Upper Eocene. Ey the time (Miocene) they had reached India', 
where they now fonn the ^reat majority of the f res! i- waiter tishes, 
Africa had been connected wdth it by a wide belt of land, and iu> 
obstacle prevented their western extension. Tins comparatively 
recent migration accounts for the. practical identity of the genera and 
the often very close affinity of the species of the Cyprinids of India 
and Africa. At the same period the land-area connecting India and 
Africa with Madagascar had disappeared, and the Ciyprinids never 
reached that great island, where no doubt they would have thriven, 
if we judge by the results of the introduction by man of tire G,qI 4- 
fish, said to be i}i process of strongly reducing the na/nihers of the 
native Malagasy fresh-water fishes with which it is in a position to 
compete. Competition is always an important factor in the distribu- 
tion of a grou[) of animals, and the confinement of the Characinids 
to the wat<="rs. of the western and central parts of Africa at tlie time 
of the immigration of the Cyprinids from the East must be the 
explanation of the com^^arative abundance of the latter and the 
scarcity of the former in those parts of tlie CV)ntinent east of the 
Eift Valley, which are not drained by rivers flowing from the 
central parts. The Cyprinids must have spread inorc^. rapidly than 
the Characinids, and being also less partial to heat they have 
thriven in the waters of South Africa, where at present only tW'O 
species of Characinids — both carnivorous forms — are known to 
extend south of the Zambesi system. Of the 202 species recorded 
from Africa thirteen are found in North- w^est Africa, sixty- three in 
East Africa (exclusive of the Zambesi) and twenty-one in South 
Africa. 

Africa south of the Zambesi system has a poor freshwatea:* fish- 
fauna, but this is easily accounted for by the intermittent character 
of most of the rivers. The list I have drawn up from available 
data includes only fifty species, seven of which are partly nuudue. 
When discussing the distribution of the South African fi-eshwater 
fishes eight years ago, Prof. Max Weber compiled a list of sixty- 
four species : but tliis included a number of truly marine forms , 
occurring only in estuaries, besides a few of very doubtful determi- 
nation, wdiich I am obliged to leave out. The majority of tlie 
excliisiv^ely fresli-water fishes are Cyprinids, viz., seventeen Barbus 
and three Labeo. Characinids are represented by the widely 
distribured Hydrocyon lineatus, which occurs in tlie Limpopo, and 
the newly discovered Alestcs natalensis, from near Durban. Three 
Clarias, a Entropions, a Gephyroglauis, and a Galeicthys, the 
latter semi-marine, represent the Silurids. The two Galaxias, as 
distiogiiislied by Castelnau, the most remarkable type of the South 
African fish-fauna, 'and the two Anabas, are confined to the south- 
western district of Cape Colony. A Cyprinodontid of the genus 
Fimduius has been described from False Bay. Four Gobies and 
five Cichlids of the genera Hemichromis, Paratilapia, and Tilipia 
complete the list: 
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Poor as it. is in tislies, the south-western district — the Erica or 
Protea district of Prof. Max Weber — derives a special cliaracter 
from the presence of the genera Galaxias and Anabas. The 
western district is also poor, and has only representatives of three 
families : Cvprinids, Silurids and Cichlids ; whilst the eastern 
district, from the Limpopo system and the Orange Eiver to Natal, is- 
the richest, two families, Characinids and Gobiids, being represented,, 
in addition to the three above named. The recent discovery in the 
Vaal Eiver of a Gephyroglanis, a Silurid genus otherwise knowm 
only from the Congo and Ogowe, deserves notice. 

Whether the subterranean reservoirs of the Kalahari are 
inhabited by fishes, as is the case in the Northern Sahara, is still 
unknown. 

Excepting such forms as are believed to have been directly 
derived from marine types, there is every reason to regard the 
piscine inhabitants of the fresh waters of South Africa as cornpara- 
tively recent immigrants from the North. 

It is extremely remrakable that the great island of Madagas- 
car, wdiich in most groups of animals shews so many striking 
features, should in its fish-fauna' be one of the most insignificant 
districts in the whole w’orld, Eor, if we exclude the numerous 
Grey Mullets and Gobies, and a few^ Perches of the genera Kuhlia 
and Ambassis, which live partly in the sea, and probably mostly 
breed in salt water, the truly fresh- water fish-fauna is reduced to 
sixteen species — viz., twn Silurids, two Cyprinodontids, one 
Atherinid, four Cichlids, and seven Gobiids, the latter, no doubts 
recent immigrants from the sea. The Silurids belong to two 
distinct genera, Lseinonema, allied to the African Chrysichthys, 
first discovered in Mauritius, and Anacharius, allied to tire marine 
or semi-marine Arius, and, perhaps, also entering the sea. Of the 
four Cichlids, twm belong to a very distinct autochthonous genus, 
Paretroplus, whilst the two others are respectively referred to thc^ 
African genera Tilapia and Paratilapia. The two Cyprinodontiils- 
belong to the widely distributed genus Haplochilus. 

In concluding this sketch, wdiilst looking back with satisfaction 
upon the rapid progress which African ichthyology has lately made, 
and expressing our gratitude to the Governments, institutions and 
collectors, to whom we owe this progress, w^e cannot abstain from 
pointing out how. much remains to be done. All the great lakes- 
are insufficiently explored, and Bangweolo has never been fished 
for scientific pinposes, wffiilst within the limits of this Colony an 
extensive collection from the Upper Zambesi is still a desideratum, 
and Lake Ngami is drying up without any of its fishes having been 
secured for study. The fishes of tlie Congo above Stanley Falls* 
and of many of its northern and all of its southern tributaries, are 
still unknown. But it is gratifying to observe the ever-growing 
interest in this hitherto somewdiat neglected branch of zoology, and 
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I may express the hope that the next decade will be prcjdiietive of 
even greater results tha^i have been achieved within the last. 

(G. A. IjoulenfjeVj ihB.Sl) 


TKOUT. 


"With Carp it is often convenient to try lake Trout in the clearer 
larger sheets of water. Here naturally Italian lake Trout are those 
that should first be tried. Such northern fish as Loch Leven 
Trout seem to succeed in some places, at any rate for a time. Mr, 
Logan, in his iiimierous dams and reservoirs at Matjesfontein 
and Tweedside, has some promising Trout. In the more abundant 
but warmer waters of the Cxovernment forest at Ceres Load, Loch 
Le\yeii Trout seem to fail at once. Here we have five branches 
of the head“Waters of the Breede Eiver, numerous deep p(jols and 
two large dams of water. There is clear running water at all 
seasons of the year. A good supply of Loch Leven Trout were 
put ill six years ago. None were ever seen afterwards. 

Trout at Joxker’s Hobk. 

At my recent visit to the Government Fish Hatclieries at 
JonkerA Hoi^k I was shewn three kinds of Trout : (1) the 
Californian or Kainbow Trout (Salmo iridens), (21 the common 
brown Trout (S. jario) , and (d) the Loch Leven Trout (fi, 
lerenensisl. Mr, Scott, the Superintendent of the Government 
Hatcheries, is of opinion that the Loch Leven Trout is not a 
permanent variety, and that after- it has l)een turned loose in rivers 
it reverts again to the ordinary speckled brown Trout. 

I saw these three kinds of Trout in various sizes, from fry no 
bigger than small Minnows to the big Trout in the breeding ponds, 
which average about 2i lbs. The largest Trout ever raised tliere 
was one of S lbs. This jumped out of the water and was found 
lying dead. Piissibly it may have contracted disease at the time of 
the fungus trouble. 

Of these three kinds of Trout it is proliably the Californian 
Trout that has the greatest interest for South Africa. Californian 
Trout have been here for the last eight years during the twelve 
years that Mr. Scott has had charge of the fish. He thinks that 
the Californian Eainbow Trout is likely to do lietter in Cape 
streams than the North European Trout." It is stated, however, 
that Californian Kainbow Trout introduced into the Black Forest 
ill Germany ate all the native fish, and then made their way to the 
Rhine and the sea, none of them ever returning to the Rhine or to 
the Black Forest streams! Those who remember the delicious 
native Trout-iii the Black -Forest will not shed tears over the 
Cdsappearance of the Californian Trout from there. In Natal they 
tell a similar story. Several batches of Rainbow Trout haiu been 
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liberated in Xatal rivers dimng the last two or three years. All 
have disappeared. Mr. Scott says the Californian Trout is a more 
game fish, the North European fish getting noticeably lazy in hot 
weather, in this respect contrasting with Carp, which do not seem 
in the least to mind the heat. The water in the fish ponds at 
Jonker’s Hoek has risen as high as 85'' Fahr. 

Eainbow Trout, in a cement dam at Tweedside, are thriving 
apace. They are considered to be growing faster than the Loch 
Leveii Trout. Put in by Mr. Logan an inch long a year ago, they 
are five inches long now, 1905. There are Loch Leven Trout over 
a foot long after four years in the Tweedside dam, much speckled, 
longer than the ordinary Trout, and with a look of Pike. None of 
these fish are fed. The dam is shallow, and about one quarter of 
an acre in extent. 

The culture of fresh- water fish, but particularly Trout, forms 
part of the course of instruction at the Nancy Forest School. Mr. 
Lane-Poole, a forest student, who has recently joined the South 
African Forest School from Nancy, tells me that the cultivation of 
liainbow Trout is now in great favour in France, there being more 
demands for the fry than can easily be satisfied. Some years ago 
Bainbow Trout w-ere by no means popular in France. 

Yoractous old Trout. 

A recent waiter in the Field gave a startling description of 
some of the old Trout first turned loose at Hex Eiver. He stated 
that they are now big 5^ lb. fish, with liead and teeth like a pike,, 
and tJiat after having destroyed the native fish, they are now eating 
the smaller Trout. Scott told me that small native fish were abund- 
ant in the Jonker’s Hoek Eiver, but they have now been so eaten 
by tlie Trout that they are now rarely seen. This has l^een con- 
firmed to me by others who have recently fished in the Hex Eiver. 

Climatically Suited Fish. 

If all the Caiq) hitherto introduced to South Africa were tofaib 
that would he no argument against the introduction of climatically 
suited fish. 

Tlie great bulk of fish introduced to South Africa have come 
from cold unsuitable climates. This is equally the case whether 
we consider the hatcheries, at Jonker’s Hoek, at the Perie Forest, 
near King William’s Town, or in Natal ; or tlie fish introduced from 
time to time by private enterprise. Some of these have gone to the 
Transvaal. In matters of climate, it seems so hard to keep to the 
sane, sober middle-course — our owm climate. Men come from 
Northern Europe, or they have travelled in the tropics: and we are 
besieged with tlie productions of Northern Europe and of the tropics. 
But it is the extra-tropical productions of Southern Europe, of 
California, of Australia, etc., that strike root, and add to the wealth 
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■of South Africa. European Salmon are an instance of this. Surely 
they are a forlorn hope in South Africa. European Salmon are 
unknown in the Mediterranean, rare even in the South of England, 
1:)ut abundant in Scandinavia and Greenland. The text books tell 
us that Salmon does not occur in Europe further south than latitude 
4:>‘, and is not abundant belotv latitude 55^. The only argument I 
liave heard adduced in favour of turning European Salmon into South 
African waters, was tliat x\ustralia had w^asted money on the 
attempt ! 

Trout are a more southern fish. There are good Trout in 
Italy, and Trout even in Algeria. The Italian lakes contain 
magnificent Trout, and their waters are well warmed in the long 
hot summer's day of Northern Italy. But the Trout imported into 
South Africa have not been obtained from Italy, mostly, indeed, 
from Scotland ! The official account of one Italian Trout hatchery 
is given alrove. Doubtless there are others. There can surely be 
no real difficulty in getting Carp and Trout from Italy, or even the 
South of France or Spain. 

There is no more reason to suppose that we luive the best fish 
in our vleys, dams, and rivers, than that we have the best trees in 
our foyests. On the contrary, in the case of a small isolated climatic 
liabitat like that of the extra-tropical region of South Africa, there 
is generally ample room for the introduction of stronger and more 
useful forms of life culled from the larger floras and faunas of the 
great land areas in the Northern Hemisphere. As yet we can 
hardly be said to have taken the first step in the introduction of 
vliinatically suited fish. Of such climatically suited fish, the follow- 
ing may be cited : — 

Miirmij C(kI — Grt/sfes macquariensi^. Australians have a 
good deal to say about this fish : its sporting qualities, its hardi- 
ness against heat and brackishness. It is a voracious feeder, 
and attains a large size (up to 100 lbs., H. Lawson), but it 
is the smaller fish of 5 ib. or (5 lbs. that have earned its 
reputation as a table fish. Fish up to 60 lbs. are caught, but these 
are coarse and oily. Like the Carp, it is a fish of sluggisli waters. 
A few years ago some enterprising or ignorant persons attempted to 
introduce it to British waters. There, naturally enough, it failed. 
Murray Cod are found in the Murray, Goulburn, Murrmubidgee, 
and other rivers of Australia. 

Ill the New South Wales Ayricidtiind Gazette of January drd, 
1905, the following three Australian fish are mentioned by the 
Goveniment Fisheries’ Expert as suitable for stocking ponds and 
■water holes in New South Wales : — 

Perealates colonortmi or Common Perch. 

Ctenohites ambiguus or Yellow-belly. 

Macq liana australasica or Macquarie’s Perch. 
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TJiese fish are described as excellent tor the table, attaining 
considerable size and herbivorous. 

Salma qiiinnat. Californian Balmon. — It is this fish 
furnishes the bulk of that ciudous article of food which is neitlrer 
hsh, hesh nor fowl, and which is known throughout the length and 
breadth of South x^frica as “ tinned salmon”. Putting that doubtful 
product aside, the fish is one that is well W'Orth having in South 
African rivers and one that is climatically suited to South Africa. 
Though most abundant in northern latitudes it is, or was, plentiful, 
as far south as the Sacramento River in California, and its southern 
feeder the San Joaquin, ’which extends as far south as latitude 
where temperatures wwld resemble those of the Cape Peninsula, 
xlccording to S. Baird, temperatures rise as high as 84^ in the 
w’aters of the San Joaquin in summer, xlccording to M. Eavaret- 
Wattel, an authority on acclimatisation, the Salmon is found as far 
south as lat. This vrould make it suitable climatically to 

nearly all the rivers of Cape Colony. It is true that it lias failed 
in the Rhone and other Mediterranean rivers. According to a 
recent writer in the Bulletin de la Societi. Nailonale d'Acclhiiatation, 
the great efforts made to acclimatize this fish 20 years ago in the 
South of France w^ere abandoned prematurely, and should be 
resumed. • 

It is said that Salma quinnat will not rise to the fly and that 
as an eating fish it is inferior to the European Salmon. There is, 
however, pretty strong evidence that as an eating fish it is excellent, 
and quite as good as the European Salmon, according to the taste 
of many. Juiilerat wdio has had the fish under cultivation in the 
Trocadero aquarium for the last tw^enty years, says that the fish, as 
long as it is kept in fresh water, has wdiite meat of good flavour, like 
the Tunny fish, but somewdiat richer and finer. It gets its salnuDii- 
coioured meat after having been in the sea. Whether it will rise 
well to the fly seems doubtful. Observers say that it eats nothing 
during its sojourn in fresh w^ater. All the fish they catch have 
empty stomachs. It comes up from the Pacific in enormous 
numbers, spawuis and dies. Everyone has read the accounts of the 
millions of this fish that swarm up the rivers, and of the quantities 
that are caught and tinned. The Government of the United States 
has established hatcheries to meet this consumption. 

In the hatcheries Salnio quiimat is liBiUdiev and grows more 
quickly than the common Salmon. Juiilerat says it is the easiest 
of all the Salmonidm to raise artificially. They live on almost any 
animal food. Their breeding time is a period of fierce excitement 
in wdiich the males fight and savagely bite, not only one another 
but also the female fish. x\fter spawming all the fish, male and 
female, without exception, sicken and die. The eggs are about the 
size of peas. They hatch in 85 to 45 days. Pjach female fish 
produces 1800 or 1400 eggs. There is little sickness and the 
proportion of death amongst the fry is unusually small. 
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\\’e see thus that these saiuion are easily raised, and suited 
climatically to Cape Colony. It does not follow because they have 
failed in the Mediterranean , an inland sea, that they should fail in 
an Ocean similar to that to which they are accustomed in California. 

Sabno quinnaf is stated to be identical with the Japanese 
Salmon, Sabno jajjonnoi^sis, 

Salar inacrosfbjma. The Kabvl trout. This excellent fisli is. 
found in the clear mountain streams of picturesque Kabylia, tlie 
liome of those fine trees the Kabyl Ash and the Silver Fir [Ablt's 
nmnldim). This Algerian trout is of stouter build than the 
European trout and distinguished by large black spots. It is 
possibly only a variety of the common trout Aabm fario. The 
Kabyl trout is an excellent sporting fish and abundant in spite of 
the Arabs -who poach it in every conceivable way particularly by 
poisoning and diverting the streams of water. 

I hope some day to see these fish in the Cedarberg stream^, 
that wild country 100 miles north of Cape Town which in its. 
crystal streams and picturesque ruggedness so much, resembles the 
beautiful Kabylia of North Africa. 
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For Codling Moth and other Insects. 


Where well made Arsenate of Lead can be readily obtained at 
reasonable cost, it should be taken in preference to Paris green and 
all other arsenical poisons for use against the Codling Moth and 
other plant insects. Excellent arsenate of lead can at last be bought 
in the Colony at a fair price, and tlie purpose of these notes is to 
encourage the adoption of the poison by making clear its advantages 
over other arsenical preparations that may l)e used for application 
to plants and trees. 

Arsenate of lead first came into use as an insecticide aboiit- 
twelve years ago. The Gypsy Moth Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture for several years had been 
experimenting with nearly all the numerous poisons known to its 
chemical and entomological experts, in th ^ work against the Gypsy 
Moth caterpillai*, and arsenate of lead wa-> the only one that proved 
more satisfactory than Paris green. The Committee thereupon 
adopted it as its spray poison and suggested its use against other 
insects. For several years no ready-made arsenate of lead appeared 
on sale, and all that was used was prepared in the spray tanks by 
mixing the ingredients iii proper proportions. Gradually public 
confidence in the preparation became established, manufacturers 
began to make and advertise it, and year by year the sales have 
increased. 

. A small lot of the prepared poison was imported by Messrs. 
James Eobertson iC Co., Plein Street, Cape Town, at the writer's 
suggestion six years ago. The price at which it had to be sold,, 
however, precluded its ready sale as long as Paris green was giving 
fair satisfaction ; and it seemed inadvisable to push the sale because 
there seemed reason to fear that the article would deteriorate with 
age. It was in paste form ; and it had been learned by experience 
that Paris green in paste form became more and more injurious to 
foliage when it was kept, and naturally it was feared that arsenate 
of lead might behave similarly. The deterioration was due to the 
formation of soluble arsenic. But after being kept for about five 
years, a jar of the paste arsenate was submitted to the Governiueiit 
Analyst who on analysis failed to find any soluble arsenic ; and trees, 
that were sprayed with a very strong mixture were not injured in 
the least. Then it was found that the merchants would be able to 
sell the article at less than half the price they were charging if 
there W’as sufficient demand to justify the importation of a large 
quantity at a time. They were strongly urged to import a consign- 
ment large enough to secure low rates, and having followed the. 
recommendation, they, that is Messrs. James Eobertson & Co., are 
now taking orders at Jd. per pound. The consignment is all in ten 
pound packages, and hence at leasf ten pounds lunst be taken at a. 
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time. As there is likely to be a “run’' on the article, intending 
purchasers should not delay in booking their orders ; it may prove 
difficult to import a second consignment in time“ for spraying 
against the Codling Moth this season. 

Advaxtaoes of Arsenate of Lead. 

Freshly made arsenate of lead, or a well made prepared article 
like the brand alluded to above, has several advantages over the 
best Paris green. (1) Even when used extremely strong, it does 
not scorch the foliage. (*2) It is tiocculent in character, not granu- 
lar, and is very easily kept in suspension in water. (8) It dries on 
the sprayed surface far more uniformly than Paris green and 
adheres much more tenaciously. (,4) It is wdiite in colour and at 
the strengths in which it is usually employed it shews on the 
foliage. And it may also be mentioned that it is not necessary to 
use lime with it. The prepared mixture is easily mixed with water 
and contains nothing gritty to wear the pump or choke the iiozzles. 

The comparative harmlessness towards the foliage is due to 
the absence of soluble arsenic. Paris green generalh' contains at 
least two per cent, of this injurious substance, and often much 
more. The flocculency is due to the ingredients having l)een 
brought together under conditions which give this characteristic ; 
it is lost to a large extent if the product is dried, and it is chiefly 
for this reason that the article should come from the manufacturers 
as a paste, and not as a powder. The tiocculent particle^s dry 
much more uniformly over the sprayed surface than would granular 
particles,, and they adhere surprisingly long. One of the eiitomo- 
logists of the Gypsy Moth Committee states in a published article 
tliat he observed caterpillars dying on sprayed trees eight weeks 
after spraying. That the preparation may still show strongly 
after eight or ten weeks has been observed at the Ca[)e, and. 
chemical analysis of fruit plucked after this time had elapsed 
showed that considerable arsenic was present. American writers 
Teport the use of mixtures containing one pound of the arsenate to 
five gallons of water on “ the most delicate ’’ foliage without 
apparent injury, and a peach tree sprayed by us with this great 
^strength last year shewed no indication of injury. 

Home-Made Arsenate op Lead. 

Arsenate of lead may be made on the farm as w- anted for use from 
arsenate of soda and acetate or nitrate of lead. The two chemicals 
must be dissolved in separate vessels, considerably diluted, and 
then mixed in the large bulk of writer. The milk-white precipi- 
tate that forms is arsenate of- lead. Arsenate of soda is very 
destructive to plant foliage, and some will remain in the water 
unless enough acetate or nitrate is used to unite with all of it. 
Generally eleven ounces of the acetate answ-ers for four ounces of 
arsenate of soda, but more or less may be }*equired according to the 
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purity of the cliemicals. When the right proportions are used and 
the solutions properly mixed, the home-made article is as good as the 
best manufactured ; and last year, before it was determined that 
the paste keeps good indefinitely, Messrs. James Eobertsoii Co., 
imported a large quantity of the two ingredients, and offered them 
put up in the proper proportions as determined by chemical 
analysis. Some is still on hand and can be bought at about six- 
pence per pound. The drawbacks to using the home-made mixture 
are obvious : if not enough of the acetate goes into the spray tank 
through any loss by spilling or otherwise, damage to the foliage 
may follow ; and the contents of the two packages must all be 
mixed at once unless proportionate parts are measured from them. 
Strong solutions of the two in the same quantities of water can be 
made, kept in glass or wood, and used part for part as wanted for 
diluting. Hot water answers better than cold water for making 
the solutions. 

Powdered Arsenate of Lead. 

Last year a few merchants, having been repeatedly asked for 
arsenate of lead by fruit growers, placed orders with English' firms 
and received in response arsenate of lead in the form of powder. 
Samples of two makes of powder have been examined by the 
Government Analyst. One was a buff coloured powder containing 
about fifteen per cent, of arsenic, and the other a white one 
containing about twenty, and neither contained any in soluble form. 
Chemically both appeared as good as the paste arsenate now being 
imported ; but physically they were inferior. The fioccuiency that 
characterizes the paste and renders it specially valuable for spraying 
compared with Paris green w^as lacking. The buff' powHer settles 
in water fully as rapidly as Paris green, and shewed on foliage 
spiTl\^ed with it for a few days only. The white powder was a 
superior article and appeared to be very finely ground ; but most of 
it settled to the bottom in a minute or two while some remained 
in suspension and kept the water quite milky in appearance for 
more than a day, behaviour which might lead one to think the 
mixture well suspended in water vrhen in reality most of it was at 
the bottom. 

A paste arsenate of lead is offered by the Fletcher Albany Tick 
Dip Co. of Grahamstown. The Eastern Province Entomologist 
has experimented with this make and found it an excellent insecti- 
cide and safe for use on delicate foliage. But in water it l^ehaves 
like the white powder described above, most of it settling quickly 
whilst the water above remains milky far longer than in the case of 
the paste imported into Cape Town or the home-made article. 
But the chief drawback to the Grahamstown article is its cost ; it 
is to be hoped that the Dip Co,, will now lower this so that fruit 
growers may get the article at the price they have to pay for the 
American one. 
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The brand now offered in Cape Town is Swift’s,’’ and, as 
inthiiated, it is made in America. At least one other brand with a 
well established reputation for reliability is made in America, and 
so far as is known to the writer no South African firm has 
attempted to get an agency for it. There are probably some 
makes that should be avoided. Extensive damage is said to have 
resulted last year in Ohio orchards from the use of an article 
supplied by a certain Ne^v York manufacturer ; presumably there 
i,va& some carelessness in the manufacture. 

Arsexite of Lear, and Arsenite of Lime. 

Several preparations for spraying can be made from arsenite 
of soda, the chemical used for prickly pear destruction, for cattle 
dip[»ing to kill ticks, as locust poison, and also as a w^eed killer for 
use on gravel paths, etc. If mixed in solution with acetate or 
nitrate of lead, a fiocculent precipitate is formed w'hich much 
resembles arsenate of lead. A few" small lots of this arsenite of lead 
w’ere made by us last year and rather strong mixtures sprayed on 
varkais plants. For a few" days the plants seemed unharmed, but 
later the foliage wilted and fell fi-orn the more sensitive ones. 

In Australia and in some parts of America, a great deal of 
si>raymg against the Codling Moth is said to be done with arsenite 
of soda, made from boiling w’hite arsenic with washing soda,, 
precipitated with • lime. The ready-made arsenite of soda 
W’e find, answ’ers quite as w'ell and its use saves a greal deal of 
trouble. It contains as much arsenic as the best Paris green. To- 
prepare the spray mixture, it is only necessary to dissolve a 
quantity of the arsenite in hot w*ater, add this to the bulk of w"ater 
in the tank, and then to stir in milk of lime made from good 
unslaked lime, using at the rate of ten pounds of the lime to one of 
the arsenite, one pound of w"hiGh is sufficient for 150 gallons of 
w^ater. Such a mixture w^as used on part of Mr. H. 0 . Arton’s ap[)le 
orchard at Meerlust, Groot Drakenstein, tw"o years ago and the 
effect on Codling Moth w"as quite as good as Paris green wliich w-as 
used at the same strength on another part of the orchard. Arsenite 
of soda costs the Government less than dd. per pound landed in the 
Colony, and may be bought at retail in Cape Towm at Gd. from one 
or more merchants ; but the covst of the lime would bring the 
expense up to that of Paris gxeen in most parts of the Colony. 
Only a small part of the lime is necessary for the chemical combi' 
nation that takes place but, unless the mixture is boiled w"hicli is 
impracticable, scorching of the foliage is likely to result if a great 
excess is not present. Old lime is often good enough, but its use is 
risky and hence inadvisable. A properly made mixture of this 
poison is less apt to injure foliage than Paris green and it appears 
to stick better ; but after studying the matter closely and making 
many small experiments, the w’riter thinks that fruit growers had 
better use Paris green in preference so long as they can easily get a 
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good quality of this poison at a fail* price, and, of course, good paste 
arsenate of lead should be preferred to either. In parts where there 
is difficulty in getting Paris green or arsenate of lead but where 
arsenite of soda or white arsenic is easily obtained, the position is 
reversed. To make arsenite of soda from white arsenic, three parts 
of the latter may be mixed with one part of caustic soda in a little 
liot water ; the two combine with heat making a solution. This is 
generally a simpler and better way than boiling the arsenic with 
four times its weight of woishing soda as is often recommended. 

Strength of Arsenate of Lead to Use. 

Paris green is generally used about as strong as expei'ience 
has taught that it can be applied with safety to the foliage, that is a 
pound to 150 to *200 gallons of water. Swift’s paste arsenate of 
lead contains about twelve per cent, of arsenic, or between one- 
fourth and one-fifth the quantity found in good Paris green, so to 
apply the ordinary amount of arsenic in spraying, one would need 
t<3 use a pound to about 10 gallons, Owing to its better physical 
properties, however, the entomologist of the Gfypsy Moth Com- 
mittee who had most to do with arsenate of lead considered as tlie 
result of his experience that three to four pounds would do the 
woik of a pound of Paris green ; and at this rate, one pound 
would do for 50 gallons of water. But as, unlike Paris green, 
arsenate of lead can be used at practically any strength with 
safety to the foliage, it is customary to apply it stronger, thereby 
to make more certain of poisoning the insects. For the first one- 
or two sprayings against Codling Moth at least two pounds to 
50 gallons are therefore recommended ; but for the latest sprayings, 
when for obvious reasons the presence of arsenic and spray stains 
on the fruit is open to more objection, the strength should not 
be over one pound to fifty gallons. 

The propriety of using arsenical poisons on fruit is sometimes 
questioned. The sulqect has been much discussed from time to 
time by experts well qualified to judge, and their opinion is that 
the danger pf affecting the health of any person eating the fruit, 
even when very strong spray mixtures are used and the skin 
entirely consumed, is really too infinitesimal to be seriously 
considered. To be able to give an approximate idea of the risk, 
the writer last season had an apple tree on which the fruit was 
ripening, very heavily sprayed with a mixture of one pound of 
Swift’s arsenate to 20 gallons of water, and on the next day had 
four of the fruits submitted to the Grovernment Analyst for 
determination of the arsenic present on them. The tree had been 
sprayed once or twice before during the season, and care was 
taken to get samples that were well coated and to prevent the 
poison getting prematurely brushed off* in any way, but the 
chemist found only O'OOOTo grammes of arsenic, which was 
equivalent to about 20 parts to 1,000,030 of the fruit. To get 
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0*14 grainmes, the do&e of arsenic considered fatal, a person would 
have to consume about 74(3 such apples. Then in considering the 
risks, one should remember that it is not customary to spra>' 
within a few weeks of plucking, that the fruit always is submitted 
to more or less rubbing in one way or another, and generally wiped 
off and often peeled before it is consumed. None of the poison 
goes into the tissues of the fruit ; were any to be absorbed, the 
fruit would be at once injured, fpr arsenic is a most virulent plant 
poison. Paris green, smeared on skin-broken peaches, has been 
observed to cause the death of nearby portions of the tree ; 
presumably the plant juices wdiich are brought in contact with the 
poison dissolve and absrab a small amount and carry it into the 
wood. 

When To Spray. 

A number of sprayings are required to protect fruit from the 
Codling Moth, for however well the spraying may be done and the 
poison adhere, the expansion of the fruit must gradually cause tlie 
exposure of more and more impoisoned surface. It is of no 
use spraying before many of the blossoms have fallen and of 
comparatively little use s[)raying before the first blossoms to fall 
have been off a week. To spray unnecessarily early is worse than 
useless, for the welfare of the insects that visit the blossoms for 
nectar should be considered. There was considerable discussion 
in American entomological circles a dozen years ago as to the 
effect on bees of spraying fruit trees when in bloom, and one 
prominent expert succeeded in bringing forward rather conclusive 
evidence that many bees become poisoned and die. But under our 
Cape conditions it is generally necessary to spray before all the 
blossoms are oft’, notwithstanding the liability of poisoning some 
bees. A second application should be made a week to ten days 
later to put poison on the fruits that have formed after the first 

spraying. A third spraying tw’o or three weeks later, if with 

arsenate of lead, should leave the fruit well poisoned for the first 
brood of the pest. At least one more spraying for the main crop 
of apples appears advisable at the Cape, and this should be time 
to catch the second brood, say about the middle of January ; if 
very much of the pest is about, two late sprayings, one about the 
10th of January and the other about three weeks later, may be 
advisable. Some growers prefer to spray much more often, but 
the writer doubts the necessity of such procedure if the spraying is 
properly done. It is better to trust to two really thorough sprayings 
than half a dozen carelessly applied ones. Spray work should 

have very thorough supervision, much more than is usually, given 

to it, both at the pump tind at the nozzles. Too often the pressure 
is too low for good work, the spray too coarse, and a good number 
of the fruits on a tree sprayed on one side only if at all touched. 

, ■ - . ' C.P.L. 
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Continued from pCKje llo. 


SEC(jXI) DAY, Thursday, May :-)1st. 


Protection r. Free Trade. 

On resuming at U a.m. a long disciissioii ensued on the question 
of Protection in which Messrs. Douglass, A^an de Merwe, Malaii,. 
A^an der Byl, Hards, Scott, Le Sueur, Lee and others took part. 

Mr. Ahin der Merwe (Transvaal), moved: '‘That this Union 
affirm the principle of re-adjustment of import dues by the Caistoms 
Convention in such a way that those articles of produce grown in 
sufficient quantities in this country shall be heavier taxed, and that 
taxes on produce not grown here shall at the same time be imposed 
so as not to increase the cost of living while at the same time 
promoting agriculture and stock-breeding.'’ 

Mr. Malan (Transvaal) seconded. 

Mr. Lee said it ought to be their object to make the cost of 
living in this country as cheap as possible. At the same time, 
he thought they should defend themselves against unfair foreign 
competition. He tlierefore moved the following amendment r 
That this C’onference declares itself in favour of the principle of 
protection, Init feels that it should be judiciously applied with the 
greatest care and circuiuspection to the necessities of life, and in 
any case only to those necessities to which the granting of • State 
bonuses is found to be impracticable. Further, that the various 
Governments of South Africa take into consideration the advisability 
of regulating the price of necessaries of life. 

This was seconded by Mr. Van der Byl. 

Mr. Xicholson said the Free Trader in England had seriously 
affected the agricultural industry in that country, and whilst in 
principle and to a great extent he believed in Free-trade, he 
thought the time had come when farmers throughout the whole of 
South Africa should at least call themselves defenders of their own 
rights if they did not call themselves Protectionists. He did not believe 
in prohibitive duties wliich would increase the cost of living, but 
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lie certainly favoured moderate taxation whicdi would not increase 
the cost of living. He thought the Congress should give all the 
Goveriiineiits of South Africa to understand that the agriculturists 
had to live, and that the only means of livelihood was to make a 
■profit < 3 iit of what they produced. 

Mr. liyan moved : Tliat the Congress re-afhrm the ■res( 3 lution 
carried last year namely: That this Congress affirm the principle 
of protection on all articles wdiich can and ought to be produced 
in South Africa in sufficient quantities to meet the demand.’' 

Mr. Hancock in seconding said he believed that protection was 
necessary for the South African farmer. In England the 
agriculturists were the chief sufferers hy Free-trade, and he would 
be sorry if this country adopted that principle.. 

On going to the vote Mr. Evan's motion was carried and on 
the proposition of Mr. Xicholson it ivas decided to telegraph it to 
the Inter-Colonial Council sitting at Bloemfontein. 

Inspection of Exported Prodir'e. 

On the subject of the necessity for an official inspection of 
exported grain some discussion ensued when it was finally resolved, 
tlie motion of the Eev. Mr. Scott, seconded by Mr. J. Daverin : — 
That this Congress is of opinion that (officials should be appointed at 
all South African ports of entry to examine all such products sold for 
expoit as may be considered advisable by the standing committee 
and to supply a certificate stating the quality of each consignment.” 


Insect Pests 

Mr. Xicholson moved : “ Tliat Congress urge upon the 
respective States the necessity for preventing the spread of insect 
pests, and their eventual eradicathm.” 

Mr. Malleson dwelt <311 the necessity for the vari( 3 iis Govern- 
ments taking combined action, whieli he lioped would eventually 
develop into compulsory measures. 

Mr. Yan der Merwe said he thought that all Governments 
should take action in the matter. In the Transvaal the Govern- 
ment was always conducting ex[)eriments. He thought the 
resolution should be brought forward session after sessi(3n, s«3 that 
the members could see what was being done. 

Mr. Douglass did not think it would be possible to compel 
farmers to clean their orchards, but they would soon find out that 
if they did not do so they would soomliave no orchards left, 

Mr. Simpson referred to the active measures being taken in 
Transvaal to prevent the introduction of insect pests and as a 
result there was very little disease, and little necessity to enforce 
compulsory measures. 
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Mr. Evans thought that if compulsion were enforced, then the 
matter would be a failure. 

Mr. Lounsbury said it w^as difficult to get a farmer to spray 
until the necessity was brought home to him in a forcible manner,, 
namely, the loss of his crop. It was absolutely imiiossible tO' 
exterminate insect pests, but they could be controlled. 

Mr. Malleson moved, as an amendment-' ‘^That Congress- 
affirms the principle of combined effort in destruction of insect 
pests and deprecates any precipitate action in form of compulsory 
legislation.’" 

The amendment was lost, and the inotioh carried. 

Inter-Colonial Stock Removal Regulations. 

Mr. Robertson moved, seconded by Mr. Malan : ‘^'^That 
combined Inter-Colonial regulations be framed by the various 
Governments for the removal of stock from one Colony to another,, 
providing for inspection by responsible veterinary officers, the 
certificates issued by these officers to be recognised for Inter- 
colonial purposes.” 

Mr. Nicholson said what was desired was the inspection of 
cattle, but it was not fair to have to send from the border- of a 
Colony to Bloemfontein or Pretoria for the veterinary officers. 

The resolution w^as carried unanimously. 

Central Offices. 

Mr. Van der Merwe moved that the secretarial offices of the 
Union be fixed in one place, as central as possible. 

The President said the* principle was good, if the money was 
forthcoming. If Rhodesia and Orange River Colony had joined 
the Union, the income would be about bT25 per annum ; at present,. 
»it was £'75. He. did not think that the salary of a secretary and 
office and printing expenses could be met by £75^ and the Natal 
section could not give more than 25 guineas per annum. 

Congress proceeded to next business. 

Railway Rates on Exhibits for Shows. 

Mr. Robertson introduced the subject of asking the railways 
to carry exhibits to shows free. They all knew, he said, the great 
educative principles of shows. He thought it would pay the 
railways to carry exhibits free. He mentioned as an instance of 
his contention that if exhibits were carried free, it would tend to 
increase their receipts. This system was carried on to very good 
effect in Natal some years ago. He, of course, thought the number 
of exhibits should be limited, and if they were sold, that the 
exhibitors should pav the full railwav rates. 

8 
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The President said that one reason for the withdrawal of the 
privilege in Natal was revenue purposes, and the other that one 
man sent 60 head of cattle down to the Durban Show, some of 
wiiich was not show stock. He thought that all cattle wdiich took 
prizes or certificates should be carried free. 

After further discussion the followdng resolution, moved by 
hir. Lee and seconded by Mr. Scott, was carried : “ That this 
Ihiion is of opinion that all exhibits for Agricultural Shows be 
carried on the South African Eailw’ays at the Cape rates, and that 
the rates charged for visitors to Shows be fixed on the same basis.” 

Congress then adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTEKNOON SITTING. 

Immediately after luncheon the delegates visited Mr. Mellish’s 
stud at Yrede Hoek and resumed business in the City Hall about 
4 p.m, 

OSTEO-POROSIS OR BONE DISEASE IN HoRSES. 

The subject of (3steo-Porosis or Bone Disease in Horses w^as 
the first for discussion. Copies of the illustrated pamphlet on the 
subject issued by the Department of Agriculture (Cape) were laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Hutcheon, Director of Agriculture (Cape) gave an account 
of the investigations carried out in trying to trace the cause of this 
disease and admitted it was still obscure. Further’ investigations 
are, however, proceeding and hopes are entertained of more 
satisfactory conclusions in the future. 

Mr. Scott moved, seconded by Mr. Moon, that the resolution 
passed at last Conference be re-affirmed, namely This Conference 
requests that the Governments of those Colonies in wdiich the 
disease known as Osteo Porosis exists be asked, in the interests df 
Horse-breeding in South Africa, to make further investigations into 
the disease, with a view’ to its prevention or eradication.” 

The Eradication of Ticks. 

Mr. Scott moved the resolution on the paper on the above 
subject viz., “ That the Inter-Colonial Union desires to urge upon 
the different Governments the necessity for further and continuous 
efforts in the direction of the eradication of ticks.” 

Mr. Malan seconded. 

The Director of Agriculture (Mr. Hutcheon) gave a detailed 
accoiim of the steps taken in Cape Colony to eradicate the tick, 
and said that up to the present the best dip known w^as an arsenical 
compound. There was, however, one drawback to this dip, and 
that was the fact that it was found better not to work cattle 
immediately after being dipped. 
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Mr. Malan said they were all very thankful to Dr. Hutcdieon 
for his interesting statement. He would, however, like to know 
if it would not be possible to eradicate ticks by resting the land on 
which they were found to exist. 

Mr. Hutcheon replied that some time ago an experiment in 
this direction was tried, but unfortunately the terrible drought came 
along, and the result was that the piece of veld being rested was 
the only piece on which there was any feeding, and the cattle had 
to return to it. 

In reply to Mr. Scott, Tvlr. Hutcheon said that undoubtedly 
parafiine was the best thing for spraying, but he believed in 
dipping. 

Mr. Douglass said he had been spraying his cattle for many years, 
and he could claim he had prjictically a clean farm. A great draw- 
back, but one he had to face, however, was that he could not sell his 
cattle in Grahamstown, because it was known that his cattle were 
so clean that if put on tick -infected land tliey w'ould most likely 
contract the tick-transmitted disease. However, he had a good 
market to the North. He disagreed with Mr. Hutcheon if he said 
that land could be cleaned if it ^vas not used. He could give several 
instances of land bounded by rivers on which there had never been 
cattle, being infested. If there were ticks on the land higher up, 
and the river washed over his land, plenty of ticks were to be 
found. 

Mr. Simpson said he had never noticed what Mr. Douglass 
complained of, but he believed that if there -was an overflow of 
water, that it was possible ticks could be conveyed to clean land. 

Mr. Lounsbury said he had made experiments with ticks, and 
he found that they did live in woxter. Ticks were to be found in 
great numbers on wild animals and birds. 

Colonel Cuming said Mr. Hutcheon had mentioned that 
cattle after being dipped could not be used for some time. He 
would like to know what time had to elapse because in East London 
they were very much interested in transport riding. 

Mr. Hutcheon said a great deal depended on the state of the 
weather. If the weather was cool and the cattle had been dipped, 
they could be moved in the afternoon, but it was best to give them 
a day’s rest. He believed that on the elimination of ticks depended 
the elimination of disease. 

The President inquired if Mr. Lounsbury in his experiments 
had used either Izal or Cylline for the destruction of ticks. 

Mr. Lounsbury said he did not remember having done so. 

The President said in Natal they had been hunting the tick for 
the past ten years. They began wuth the spray with paraffine 
emulsion, but gave it up after a j’-ear. Four years ago they started 
the dip, and found it most satisfactory. They dipped twice a 
month at the rate of 2,000 head of stock a month. He found that 
animals that had been dipped several times stood it far better than 
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those tirst dipped. The time for resting animals after being dipped 
varied very iimcli, according to the weather. In cool weather tliey 
could inspan the animals immediately after dipping, l:>iit in warm 
weather they often had to dip them and let tliem rest four or live 
days, es[)ecialiy if they had along trek before them. To encourage 
the drivers not to work the animals too much, they exonerated them 
from blame if they outspanned their animals. He thought^ the 
Governments should sj)end more money in eradicating ticks* 
With regard to Eed-water, they found it was not diminishing. 
They found that if they took their calves away from the cows and 
kept them locked up for some months, they developed Eed-w^atei\ 
but if they were allowed out a couple of hours a day the\" came in 
contact with the tick, and soon got all right. With reference to 
horses, they dipped them once a week, and they never looked better* 

Mr. Douglass : You have not made it clear as to whether you 
are reducing your ticks. 

The President :• We have about 25 per cent. left. 

Mr. Lee : Do you hope eventually to eradicate them ? 

The President : I am not so optimistic. In Cape Colony, 
where you have so few trees and bush and kloof, you may succeed, 
but in Xatal I fear we will not. 

]\Ir. Lounsbury inquired of the Chairman what kind of paraffine 
emulsion he used. 

The President replied that they used soap emulsion. 

Mr. Lounsbury : AVe have not found it nearly so effective as 
mechanical emulsion. 

In reply to a delegate, the President said he did not believe 
cattle would stand dipping more often than once a fortnight. It 
was found that dipping caused the supply of milk to deteriorate for 
a few days, consequently they went in for the monthly dipping. 

Mr. Lounsbimy mentioned that iii experimenting they s[)rayetl 
two cattle very heavily once a week for fifteen weeks, and it liad 
no bad effect. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

East Afuicas Coast Peveil 

The next subject discussed was East African coast fever, the 
following resolution being forwarded from Xatal for the considera- 
tion of the Congress : “ That the attention of the various Govern- 
ments be drawn to the necessity of preventing the spread of East 
African coast fever, especially in regard to the recent outbreaks in 
connection with the military operations in Eatal’' 

The President mentioned that in Natal, the AYterinary 
Department had made a big fight against this disease, and had 
succeeded in Gleaning certain parts - of Zululand. Unfortunately, 
just at that time the war broke out, and the military captured a lot 
cattle and drove them hither and thither through infected land. 
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If these cattle were allowed to return to Natal, they would spread 
the disease. Therefore, he thought that the G(W"ernmeiit should 
be requested to confine these cattle in Zululand until they were 
certified clear of disease. Otherwise they would find that the 
whole of South iVfrica might become infected. 

Mr. Scott supported what the president had said, and moved 
the resolution as above stated. 

Mr. Malan seconded, and suggested that the executive write to 
the Government asking them to take urgent measures in the matter. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and Congress 
adjourned till the evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 

STAX])ARI)ISIX(t ImPLEMKXTS AXD MACHIXEiiY. 

A resolution tabled by the Transvaal : ‘‘ That it is advisable 
in the interests of the general agricultural community, that an 
attempt be made to standardise farm implements and machinery/’ 
was ordered to stand over till next session. 


Future Congresses. 

On the question of fixing a date for future Congresses arising, 
it was decided to amend rule 24 as under : The date of the next 
succeeding Annual Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural 
Union shall be fixed at each Annual Conference. These meetings 
shall be commenced as early as possible in the week, and shall be 
held as far as possible in different Colonial centres.'’ 

SchiEme op Voting. 

Eule 9 was also altered to read as follows : — The Annual 
Inter-Colonial Conference shall consist of not more than ten 
delegated voting members of each affiliated Union who shall 
elect or re-elect from their number a President, one or more Vice- 
Presidents, and the officials hereinafter provided for at the Annual 
Conference hereinafter described. These elections shall be by 
ballot of the members present and voting shall be equalised as to 
Colmies and not as to the number of affiliated societies.” 

Elementary Agriculture in Schools. 

On the motion of the Transvaal it was unanimously agreed : 
“ That the attention of the various Educational Departments be 
called to the necessity of teaching the rudiments of agricultural 
practice in country elementary schools.” 
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Locusts. 

Mr. Simpson, the Transvaal Government Entomologist, gave 
a very interesting address on locnsts, illustrated with lantern 
slides. In the course of his address, he explained in detail the 
methods adopted in locating and destroying the locust swarms and 
mentioned that although, the Transvaal and Natal were both 
taking active steps to eradicate the locust, Cape Colony and the 
O.E.C. did nothing, with the result that the locusts were bred in 
the colonies mentioned, and, when developed, crossed into the 
Transvaal. Legislation to prevent this should be introduced, j \ 

It V7as eventually agreed : “ That this Conference considers it 
necessary that united action should be taken by the South African 
Colonies in respect to the destruction of locusts ; and further, that 
it be an instruction to the Standing Committee to take continuous 
and persistent action to induce the Cape and O.E.C. Governments 
to join the Transvaal and Natal in the destruction of locusts.” 


Intee-Colonial Judging. 

Mr. Van der Merwe moved, Mr. Scott seconded, and it was 
carried unanimously : ‘‘ That a scheme be formulated whereby each 
xA^gricultural Union shall compile lists of qualified Judges, whose 
serwees would be available for Inter- Colonial purposes, and that 
each State be requested to grant free railway passes for Judges 
travelling to and from Agricultura] Shows." 

StIU) xkNIMALS. 

The advisability of Government qualifications of Stud Animals 
used in the Colony was next discussed. 

Mr: Eobertson moved “ That this Conference desires to urge 
upon the various Governments of the South iVfrican Colonies the 
necessity of taking steps to prevent the injury done to stock and 
sheep farmers by the presence of unsuitable sires running at large." 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Stud Book. 

Mr. Lee moved a resolution urging on the various Governments 
the necessity of securing from unauthorised use the South African 
Stud Book’s recognised work, and also its common seal. 

Carried unanimously. 

xIgricultural Journal. 

The question of an Inter-Culonial Agricultural Journal was 
raised on the receipt of a communication from a paper in Bloem- 
fontein, which asked for the privilege of being the official organ of 
the Union. 
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It was decided that should the Executive Committee of this 
Union deem it advisable, they shall take steps to secure the service 
of some private paper which shall publish all its official reports and 
notices in both English and Dutch. 


Spraying and Dipping Materials. 

Mr. Malleson moved, seconded by Mr. Malan, and carried : 

That this Congress is of opinion that materials used for spraying 
and dipping stock and plants or any materials used for the destruc- 
tion of insect pests should be imported free of duty, the purchaser 
to be required to make a declaration before a Justice of the Peace 
that the said article is to be used tor spraying only, before he can 
obtain the concession. 


The Next Congress. 

' Mr. Nicholson moved, seconded by Mr. Malan, that the next 
Congress be held at Pretoria. Carried. 

Mr. Nicholson then moved, seconded by Mr. Robertson, that 
the next Congress be held in the third week in August the actual 
date to be fixed by the Executive. Carried. 

The President, on behalf* of the visiting members, moved a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Governor, the Mayor, and the Civil 
Service Club for the manner in which they had received and 
entertained the delegates. 

Mr. C. G. Lee was elected President for the coming year and 
the following as Vice-Presidents : Transvaal : Mr. Van der Merwe, 
Mr. Malan and Mr. Nicholson ; Natal : Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Alexander ; Cape Colony : Mr. Lee and Mr. Rawbone. 

Executive Committee : Cape Colony : ^I.essrs. Evans, Malleson t 
and 'SV. van der Byl ; Natal : Messrs. Mitchell, Craig, and Hancock ; 
Transvaal : Messrs. T. Smuts, P. Van de Venter, and A. J. Robertson. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. MacDermott (Editor Cape Agri^ 
cultural Journal). 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. MacDermott for acting 
as Secretary during the Congress, and to Mr. Eadie for his services 
in a similar capacity last year. 

This concluded the business portion of the Congress. The 
delegates and several members of the Cape Colony Agricultural 
Union proceeded by special train the next day to Darling to inspect 
the creamery and some local farms in the district and on the foL 
lovving day made the round trip in motor cars to Houts Bay, Con- 
stantia, Tokai and hack to town. 




PRIZE CATTLE AT THE KOKSTAD 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Eowland Webster, Secretary of the 
East Griqualand Agricultural Societ}^ we have been supplied with 
photographs taken by the Monochrome Photo Co., of Kokstad, of 
some of the xn’ize-winning stock at the last Show held by that 
Society, as well as other views. Herewith we reproduce three of 
the more interesting. The first is the Champion bull of the yard, 
•a Hereford, named '' BaroneP', imported and owned by Mr. C. E. 
Eennie. The second is the first prize Friesland bull, Gracia 
AVard Piebe ”, imported and owned by Mr, P. E. Leonard. The 
■other is a Hereford heifer, yearling, bred and owned by Mr. G. E. 
Eennie. Such fine stock is a magnificent sample of what our 
farmer friends are doing in the far East. 






EXPERIMENTAL CROPS IN GAPE 
COLONY :-GRASSES. 


A PROGRESS REPORT. 


By Dr. Eric A. Nobrs, Agricultural Assistant. 


From all q^uarters, and continually, enquiries are made of the* 
x^gricultural Department, as to whether there are no grasses suitable- 
to be grown in this Colony, either for hay or grazing in camps or 
for scattering on the open veld in order to restore it after many 
years over-stocking, or to pro\dde feeding for stock at times wiien 
natural herbage is scarce, summer or winter, as the case may be. 
Occasionally the request is for something quite unobtainable : a 
quick-growing, nutritious, succulent grass, perennial, which will 
grow without water during the dead season, and give heavy crops, 
on barren soil preferably, without preparatory or subsequent tillage 
or cultivation of any kind. Desirable as such a crop would, no 
doubt, be, this is not the goal towards which the co-operative 
exiieriments now- under report are aimed. It is preferable to^ 
restrain our ideas within the region of possibilities. 

One of the chief practical difficulties in farming in Cape Colony 
is the striking difference betw-een the stock-carrying capacity of 
certain regions at different seasons, whereby farmers at one time 
see their land covered with grass or bush which they cannot keep- 
down, while later on the stock fall off in condition for lack of food. 
To restore an animal to good condition requires much more than to 
maintain'it in fair health. Products sucli as milk fluctuate in 
price enormously at different seasons, so that there is every induce- 
ment to produce it out of season, even at an enhanced cost of pro- 
duction. These and kindred reasons are sufficient to render it very 
desirable not only to improve our pastures, but by every means- 
possible to extend the season of their active growffh. This is to be 
done by judicious paddocking, resting the veld, w^ater leading, and 
in some cases by draining, but, perhaps, most of all by increasing 
the varieties of the grasses particularly by introducing those wdiich 
grow at a season somewhat different to that of our own indigenous 
grasses and shrubs. 

The European grasses, w^hile very nutritious and palatable, are 
somewhat delicate, but in spite of this drawback, certain of them,. 
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notably the rye grasses and cocksfoot, give evidence of proving 
generally useful, not only in moist situations, in vleis and under 
irrigation, but even on the open veld in regions blessed with a good 
rainfall, if reasonably protected from over-grazing. 

One of the bromes has long been familiar to the Cape farmer 
as wdnter grass, tuin gras, or van der Merwe's gras, common 
about orchards and along sluits, but seldom made use of as its 
merits deserve. That this is one of the best grasses of both the 
United States and Australia, does not seem to be generally known,, 
nor has sufficient advantage been taken of the fact that this is 
essentially a wunter grass, growdiig when nothing else will, and 
giving place in summer to other tilings on the same area. 

To Australia w^e ow’e a debt for the discovery of Pa^paluin dihi- 
wdiich bids fair soon, to become one of our best and most 
popular fodder plants. 

Ehodes grass is also receiving attention, but on account of the 
difficulty in procuring seed, less than might be desired. 


Cocksfoot GiiAss. 

The trial of this European Grass has brought out an 
interesting series of reports. It has proved itself a valuable grazing- 
grass on moist situations. Tender herbage such as it produces is 
obviously unable to stand severe drought, but where the conditions 
are favourable, or some care has been exercised, this grass has given 
gratifying results sufficient to recommend it for further and wider 
trial. 

Drought and weeds are the two dangers to be apprehended, 
but wiiere these can be overcome there seems no reason to prevent 
the extended cultivation of Cocksfoot. The following are the 
reports : — 

Tulhagli (Mr. G. J. Evrarcl). Sown 15th July, liesult : 
Good. Seed came up well ; very good for sheep ; suitable and will 
pay in district I think. 

Worcester (Mr. P. E. Eabie). Sown early in June. No remarks. 

Worcester (Mr. A. J. van der Meiwve). Sowui July, 1905. 
Eesult : Pair. Should be sown in April for winter rain, or other- 
wise must be irrigated. 

Wellington (Mr. J. H. Buxman). Sowm July IBtli, 1905, 
Eesult : Indifferent. Seed came up, but did not make much growTh. 
I consider this grass unsuitable for this part. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. 0. M. Barry), Sown 10th August, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. The best of the English grasses. Grow’s all the 
year round on vlei ground, but must be irrigated on hill sides. 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Elsenburg). Sowm 14th July, 1905 
Result : Fair. Has stood through the year fairly w-ell. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Low). Sowm 24th June, 1905. Result: 
Good. A good grass, but requires irrigation. 
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Clan william (Mr. W. McGregor). Sown early in August. 
Ecsult : Good. Witli irrigation this crop should prove excellent 
for grazing purposes. Will graze mine in January. 

Cupe (Mr. P. van der Byl). Sown middle of May. Kesult : 
Indifferent. Grazed hy cattle in January, but I do not consider 
grass suitable. 

Knijsna (Mr. Geo. Parkes). Sown I8th May, 1905. Eesult : 
Fair. Grass seems to be doing well, but it is difficult to judge from 
so small a piece. 

Alexandria (Mr. J. Daverin). Sown 4th July, 1905. 
Kesult : Indifferent. Died off* when dry weather set in. , 

Alhauij (Mr. A. W. Munro). Sown October, Eesult: Bad. 
Came up well, but when rain ceased died away long before our 
natural grasses. In my opinion, quite unsuitable to withstand 
drought. 

Fort Beaufort (Mr. A. Barker). Sown August or September, 
1905. Result : Good. I consider grass suitable, and will pay in 
this part ; if possible sow in Autumn to escape weeds. 

East Griqualand (Mr. A. W, Sephton). Sown 10th Septem- 
ber, 1905. Result : Very good. If sown extensively will 
revolutionize stock raising in this country, giving good green 
feeding during early spring : splendid grass. 

East Grifjualand (Mr. W. C. Potts). Sown November, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. It resists drought fairly well, and stock are fond of 
it. It is suitable and will pay in this part. 

En<t Griqualand (Mr. W E. Pitout). Eesult: Good. Will 
pay, and is the best grass for tliis part ; grows wonderfully well. 

Peeennial Eye Grass. 

This, one of the standard European grasses, has given results, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but seems to furnish reasonable hope 
that on further trial it will prove suitable to certain parts of the 
Colony. 

The following are the reports : — 

East Griqualand (Mr. W. C. Potts). Sown' September. 
Eesult : Good. Appears to stand drought fairly well. 

East Griqualand (Mr. A. W. Sephton). Sown 12th September. 
Eesult : Good. Will grow luxuriantly here ; is stooling well. No 

disease. 

East London (Mr. E. Genis), Sown 12th July. Do not con- 
sider suitable ; withered away during dry weather, but seems to be 
getting green again. 

Vietoria East (Mr. Lex. Smith). Sown August, 1905. Failed 
to germinate ; am sowing again in March. 

Kyujsm, (Mr. C. W. Thesen). Sown 5th May, 1905. Result : 
Bad. Started well, but destroyed by rust. 

Sown 20th May, 1905. Result : Fair. 
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(Later) — Grew to about 1*2 inches high, and covered ground 
well, blit died off' in January. 

Knysna (Mr. G. van Huysteen). Sown 29th June, 1905. 
Died when o inches high ; may have been due to heavy rain. 

Knijsna (Messrs. Geo. Parkes d- Sons). Sown 18th May, 1905. 
Result : Good. Looks very promising. 

Alexandria (Mr. John Daverin). Sowm 1th July, 1905. 
Result : Indifferent. Started well, but dried up wdien dry weather 
set in. 

Ceres (Superintendent, Kluitjes Kraal). Sown 20th September, 
1905. Xo remarks. 

Worcester (Mr. P. R. Rabie). Sown early in June, 1905. Xo- 
remarks. 

JJ orcester (Mr. A. H. du Toit, E. Son). Sown early in August. 
Result.* Indifferent. Made very little growth: lucerne sown at 
same time already given two crops. 

Tulbagh (Mr. G. J. Evrard). Sown 15th July, 1905. Result : 
Good. Very good for sheep in paddocks. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Low’). Sowm 1st July. Result : Good. Good 
for cattle, but should be sown in April or May. 

Wellington (Mr. J. H. Buxman). Sow*n 18th July. Result : 
Fair. Did not come to seed ; very dry. Will give it another trial. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. A. Kennedy). Sown f3th July, 1905. Result : 
Indifferent. Has* died of drought ; may grow again when winter- 
rain sets in. 

Caledon (Mr. H. Veal). Sown 15th September, 1905. Result : 
Indifferent. Seed germinated, but died with cession. 

Cape (Mr. A. E. Gower, c o Superintendent, Tokai Plantation). 
Date not given. Seed failed entirely. 

Cape (Mr, P. van der Byl). Sowm early in July, 1905. Result : 
Indifferent. I don’t think grass at all suitable for this part. 

Piquetberg (Mr. E. Conz). Sowm 23rd June, 1905. Result: 
Good. Will give good grazing if sowm on old lands. 

Clanicilliani (Mr. W. McGregor). Sow’ii early in August. 
Result : Bad. Do not think grass suitable, as it has to be con- 
stantly irrigated. 

Beaufort TIAs't (Alessrs. B. J. Pienaar Ov Son). Sowm August, 
1905. Result : Indifferent. Grass came up well, but does not grow 
long enough for grazing, 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Sow’ii 25th September, 1905. 
First lot cleared by locusts ; remainder failed to germinate. 

Italian Rye Grass. 

This variety, wiiile closely allied to the other, is, if allowed to 
fiow’er and mature its seed, only of annual habit, and so far less 
suitable for many purposes than a permanent grass, yet it has, on the 
whole, thriven better than has the perennial form, and has given 
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^oiiie -Terv proiiiisiiig results, indeed. B^ourteen hundred pounds of 
hav from live pounds of seed, or at the rate of over three tons per 
acre, sounds very well, especially when it is remembered that rye- 
grass gives some of the finest quality of hay in the world on wdiich 
the best race horses are fed. Our grain merchants and others 
would be well advised to stock the seed of such grasses, and push 
the sale, as, undoubtedly, it has a useful place to fill amongst the 
iiiiiiiber of our crops. 

The following are the reports :: — 

Ccq)e (Mr. P. van der Byl). Sowm early in July, Eesiilt : 
Uood. 1,400 lbs. of hay from about one-fifth acre, 5 lbs. of seed 
sown. 

I iStellenhascJi (Principal, Elsenburg), Sowm 14th July, 1905. 
Eesiilt : Good. Came away best of all grasses, and if sown with 
first rains on a light soil, will pay well in year of sowing. 

StelleuhoscJi (Mr. A. Xicholson). Sown *2(5 th June. Eesiilt: 
Good. About the best of all the grasses tried, used for grazing. 

Stellenhosch (Mr. A. Kennedy). Sown Oth July. Grew well 
during wet months, but died off when dry weather set in. 

Mahneshurij (Mr. J. Y. Duckitt). Sown lOth August, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. At its best during the Spring, when there is plenty 
of natural grass. 

Herman (Mr. J. A. Low). Sown 24tli June, 1905. Eesult: 
Good. Must be sown in April or May. If sown later, grass 
requires irrigation. 

Piquetherg (Mr. E. Conz). Sown 28rd June, 1905. Eesult: 
Good. If sown on damp ground, will give good grazing. 

East London (Mr, E. Genis). Sown middle of July, 1905. 
Result ; Fair. Grew w^ell in patches on black and sandy soil about 
1 foot high, but think it unsuitable for this part. 

KorngJia (Mr. M. Biggs). Sown end of August. Result : 
Good. Came on splendidly, but damaged by heavy rain. Xin 
leaving patches to seed, and re-so-w itself. 

Queensti)irn (Mr. S. A. McConel). Sown September, 1905. 
Result : Good. Sown in small camp where grass can be flooded, 
about IB inches to two feet high, growing well. 

Colesherg (Mr. A. Robertson). Date not given. Result: 
Good. hen irrigated it beats lucerne in winter, growing lux- 
uriantly. 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Date not given. Destroyed by 
i icusts, sowing again, 

Kugsnaim. C. W. Thesen). Sown 20th May, 1905. Eesult : 
Doubtful. Did better along edges of bed. Probably sown too 
hick. 

Tulhagh (Mr. G. J. Evi*ard). Sowm 15th July, 1905. 
Result : Good. Splendid grazing for stock, am sowing again. 

(Mr. Philip E, Eabie), Sown early in June, 1905. 
Will give it another trial before passing an opinion. 
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^lolteno iMr. A. Francis). Sown ‘26th September. 2iid 
Xoveiiiber, 28tli December. First seed came up, but cleared by 
locusts. Kemainder of seed failed to germinate. 

Beaufort West (Messrs. B. J. Pienaar tS: Son). Sown in 
August, 1905. Has come up well, but fails to grow, keeping almost 
to<'j short to graze. 

East Griqualancl (Mr. X. W. Sephton). Sown lOtli Septem- 
ber. liesult : Good. Will thrive throughout this district, I think, 
•and be of enormous value for stock breeders. 

^MicldeUmrg (,Mr. Alf. P. Kleugden). Sown 12th July, 
1905. Eesuit : Fair. Grew very well until water failed in 
Octrvber, then died off. 


Meadow Grass. 

It is (July by experiment that we can ascertain wlietlier a 
grass is to be generally recommended or not. In this instance, 
while sometimes doing well, and sometimes brought to nothing by 
accidents, yet the general impression left is not favourable. 
Drought seems to tell very quickly on such a surface feeder and 
where it grows, others, such as Cocksfoot and Timothy, seem to do 
better. The reports are not, however, without interest and are 
accordingly attached. 

Ttdhagk (Mr. J. J. Evrard). Sown 16th July, 1906. Eesuit; 
Good. Good for sheep in paddock but grass made very little 
growth. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Low). Sown 1st July. Eesuit: Good. 
Good grazing for cattle, but should be sown in April or May so as 
to be able to do without irrigation. 

Cape (Mr, G. van der Byl). Sown early in June. Eesuit : 
Indifferent. Grazed by cattle in January. I do not think it 
suitable. 

Caledon (Mr, H. Yealeh Sown loth September, 1905. 
Eesuit : Indifferent. Did not germinate well, might do better if 
sown earlier, 

Worcester (Mr. P. E. Eabie). Sown early in June. Seed 
started well, but w-as killed b}" drought. 

Worcester (Mr. A. H. du Toit). Sown early in August. 
Eesuit : Indifferent. Germinated well, but did not make much 
growth ; lucerne is far better. 

Knijsna (Mr. C. W. Thesen). Sown 5th May. Eesuit : Fair. 
Not making a very satisfactory growth 2/2/06. (April Kith, 1906, 
further report — Shewing signs of improvement.) 

Alexandria (Mr. J. Daverin), Sown 4th July, 1905. Failed 
to germinate. 

Beaufort (Messrs. B. J, Pienaar & Son), Sown August 
Eesuit: Fair. Grass has grown all right so far, but is too shor 
to reap. 
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Fort Btnnfort iMr. Lex Sown in August. &xass 

failed (jjving to droiiglif. 

Herbert tMr. -T. G. Wilkinson). Sown March and December, 
liesult : Fair. Might do well if allowed to root well before- 

grazing : a nice fine grass. 

Eiifit Griiiu aland iMr. T\ . E. PitoiitL Sown 5tli January,. 

1905, After germinating disappeared, as though destroyed by 

insects. 

Griqiiahtnd iMr. C. W. Potts'K Sown September, 
liesult : Fair. Fairly suitable for district, but won’t pay. 

Ea^<i Griqualaud iMr. F. A. G. Leisching) . Sown March 1905. 
Seed failed. 

Eat<t Griquiihind iMr. J. T. Moxhain). Date not given. 
Destroyed by liail. 

Griqualaud <Mr. A. W. Sephton). Sown Pith Noveiu- 
ber. Destroyed by iiy in December. 

Timothy. 

This is one of the best grasses in Europe, and here, although it 
has done well in Sfime cases, it cannot be regarded as .promising as 
the rye grasses or cocksfoot. 

The report from Mr. 0. M. Barry, Stellenbosch, with whom 
certain of the other grasses did well, is especially interesting as 
being a direct cmnparison. 

The reports are as follows : — 

StelleuhascJi |Mr. 0. M. Barry). Sown 10th August. Eesult : 
Bad. I do not think crop suitable, nor will it pay in this part. 

Cajjc (Mr. P. van der Byl). Sown middle of May, Eesult: 
Indifferent. Grazed by cattle in January. I do not think it is 
suitable for district. 

WariTi^ter (Mr. P. E. Eabie). Sown early in June. No 
remarks, 

Knqsna (Mr. C. W. Thesen). Sowm 20th May, 1905. Eesult : 
Fair. Eust at first and then dried up a good bit (April IGth — Now 
improving K 

KniiSfui iMr. Geo. Parkes). Sown iSth May. Eesult: 
Indifferent. I do not consider it a promising grass. 

Tulhmjh (Mr. G. J. Evrard). Sown 15th July. Eesult: 
Good. Very good for sheep in paddock. 

Eai<t Griqualaud (Mr. A. AV. Sephton). Sown 10th Novem- 
ber, Eesult : Indifferent. Cannot pass an opinion, as only a few 
plants came^ up. 

Ffl.sf Griqualaud \Mr. AY. E. Pitout). Sown 6th January, 

1906. Destroyed by insects. 

Adel^ade (Mr. A. Barker). Sown August or September. 
Result : Good. Yes, I consider grass suitable if once established. 
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Kescee Grass. 

This grass, known by many aliases such as Schrader’s brome, 
winter grass, tiiin gras, Van der Merwe's gras, Australian oat 
•grass or prairie grass, is highly valued both in the United States and 
Australia. It is very common with us in orchards and gardens, but 
its great possibilities do not seem to have been perceived, and it is 
seldom or never grown for its own sake. As a winter grass 
resisting frost and growing in very cold winter, it has no equal, and 
may either be grazed or cut green as the very earliest feed. It dies 
do\yii as the spring and summer grasses- come on. IMany instances 
•of its success and suitability besides these given below^ are known, 
and it may be conhdently recommended. It will be noted that at 
Elsenburg the grass gave nearly three tons of hay to the acre. 

E(ist Griqnahincl lAIr. \V. C. Pottsu Sown 16th December, 
1905. Eesult : Good. I consider it suitable and will pay in this 
'district. 

East Griqicahmd ^Mr. L. ConollyE Sown 20th Felwuary, 
1904. Result : Good, I consider this grass superior to any other 
grasses in this district. 

East GriiiiiultDicl (Mr. AY. F. Raw9. Sown 26tli Xoveinber, 
1904. Eesult: Good. This grass will pay; is suitable here; 
grazed down dining the winter, and is now^ growing strongly again, 
Xovemher 2(5th. 

East Griqualand (Mr. AAh H. Moxham). Sown 1st December, 

1904. Result : Good. This grass will pay and is suitable to 
district. 

East Griqualand (Mr. AV. E. Pitoutb Sown 7th PebruaLw, 

1905. Died owing to unfavourable weather a week after 

ninating. 

Uf/le lAIr. H- DorningE Sown 15th November, 1905. Result : 
Good. On dark sandy soil not irrigated. The grass in May stood 
about 12 indies high, beautifully green, and fresh and luxiiiiaiit, 
and is, 1 think, a splendid winter grass, and seems adapted to the 
soil wiiere it is sown. 

Hope Totcn Olv. Badenhorsth Sown 6th April. Result: 
Fair. Destroyed by locusts before seeding, but think it suitable as 
far as it had grown. 

Kimhcrleq (Mr. C. E. PohlE Sown middle of Alarch. Result: 
Fair. Stood drought better than barley ; may l)e suitable where 
you have plenty of water. 

Herbert {Mi\ J. G. AAhlkinsonh Sown November. Result: 
Indifferent. AAnll pay w^here you have sufficient water or a 
sufficient rainfall. 

Barldy TUosi (Air. G. H. Collen). Sown last summer. Result: 
Indifferent. As irrigation is necessary, barley is better. 

Barlchj West (Air. Gao. Paton). Date not given. Result: 
9 
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G-ood. A wonderful grass, with the thermometer down to 20 
degrees: it averaged inches growth per week. 

■ Beaufort TTe-.sf (Mr. Paul Nell . Date not given. Result: Good. 
Grows splendidly even in extreme cold. I am sowing 60 lbs. of. 

seed this season, and ^'ili report later. 

Beaufort TlV.s-f iMr. D. B. Mennei. Sown (itli February, 1905.. 
Result : Fair. Fair, but cannot express a positive opinion. 

TarJuidad (Mr. F. T. MortlockU Date not given. Seed failed 

owing to excessive drought. 

Coleshrrg fMr. Alex. Robertson). Sown January , 1905. Unable-. 
to pass an opinion owing to drought. 

Bichmond (Mr. F. P. Hugoh Sow^n xlugust, 1905. Result: 
Fair. I think it will pay if sown in vlei after flood. 

Uniondale (Mr. J. H. Kritzinger). Date not given. Result :• 
(.-rCHxl. Cannot be beaten as a winter grass. Not affected by frost. 

K)u/sna (Mr. C. Ml Thesen). Sow^n 8rd May, 1905. Result: 
Crood. Reaped 54 lbs. of hay : grass noW' looks like a plot of barley 
in good condition. 

Knysna (Mr. T. 0. W. Read). Sowni April, 1905. Result: Fair. 
Consider it suitable when sowni on sw'eet veld without manures, oix 
cii sour veld with manures. 

Stelkoibch^cli (Prineipai. Elsenburg). Sowm September and 
October. Result : Doubtful. Will yield 5,800 lbs. to the acre ; 
doubtful if it will pav, but might, subject to certain conditions. 

East London (Mr. R. N. Marillier). Sown October 20th, 1905. 
Seed started w^ell, but owing to continued drought, seems to be 
dying off*. 


xlw'NLESs Brome Grass {Bromns inermis) 

gave curiously contrary results, and seems to have been the victim: 
of accidents even more than ordinarily. Ab this grass has at times, 
been praised very highly, it is w’ell to have a number of separate 
reports, especially in view of the much more satisfactory results 
from a closely related species — the Rescue grass. 

Cradock (Mr. H. xALhrahamson). Result: Good. Grew" very 
w"ell wRere irrigated and gave plenty of seed, hut other crops, such 
as barley, are better. 

Cradock (Mrs. E. Moorcroft). Date not given. Result : 
Indifferent. Came up badly, and did ncU make much grow’th,. 
owing to drought. 

Beaufort MBsf (Mr. Paul Nel, Paardenkraal). Sowui April, 
1905. .Seed did not germinate, sowing again. 

Herbert (Mr. J. G. Wilkinson). Sowm December, 1904.. 
Destroyed by locusts and then covered by sand ; it never recovered. 

Tletoria Bast (Mr. Lex Smith, Alice). Sowm Axigust, 1905. 
No result : am sowing again in March. 
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East Griqualand (Mr. F. 0. G. Liesching). Sown loth 
November, 1905. Eesult : Indiiiereiit. Very slow and not to be 
compared to Cocksfoot. 

Tulhar/h (Mr. J. F. Theron). Sown middle of June, 1905. 
Seed failed to germinate. 

K)ujsn(^ (Mr. Gr. Parker). ■ Sown 18th May. Did not do well 

here. 


Golden Ceown Glass {PasjKilum dilatatum). 

In many parts this grass will soon lose its experimental 
character, as no doubt seems to exist of its good qualities and suit- 
ability to this country. Indeed, merchants are already stocking 
and advertising it, and to those who‘ require a perennial fodder 
crop which may be either cut or grazed, and who find that 
lucerne does not answer, cannot be better advised than to try this 
grass which is rapidly earning a reputation second only to that of 
the king of forage crops. This grass has a most unusual facility 
for adapting itself to different conditions. The only draw-back 
appears to be the difficulty in raising the grass from seed in the 
first instance, but it is one well worth some little trouble to over- 
come. Considerably over a hundred farmers have received 
packets of this grass for. trial, but it is yet too early to look for 
their reports. 
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HECOXD DAY, Tuesday, 29th May, 190(5. 

Congress resumed. The chair was again occupied by the 
President, Mr, C. Cx. Lee, who, in moving the adoption of the 
Annual Eeport, presented at yesterday's meeting, congratulated the 
delegates present on the amount of business already accomplished, 
at the same time pointing out the fact that there still remained a 
miiiiber of interesting and important matters to 1)8 dealt with. 
The motion was briefly seconded by Mr. Evans, and adopted 
unanimously. 


Kail Charges on Show Stock. 

A motion introduced by Mr. Kidwell (x\liwai North), and 
seconded by Mr. Eichards (Sundays Kiver) : “ That, in order to 
encourage Agricultural Shows, railway charges for breeding stock 
for Show purposes be amended,” wm subjected to considerable 
discussion, 

Mr. K.id\veli thought that the object of all Shows was that stock 
should be exhibited for purposes of sale, and he, therefore, con- 
sidered that a suggestion should emanate from tlie Union to the 
effect ''That stock sent to Shows, and there sold, should he delivered 
to purchaser at nearest railway station, free of charge, for carriage,” 

Mr. Bawbone pointed out that already the fanners enjoyed 
railway facilities in this connection, such as were granted in U(i 
other country in the world. 

Mr. Brown (Port Elizabeth) instanced the difficulty of such a 
course as that proposed, as the railway has to arrange in regard to 
trucks some time in advance of the Shows, and eases may arise 
where cattle, on changing liands, might have to be sent 800 miles 
having only come 20. 

Dr. Hiitclieon strongly objected to the motion on the ground 
that G-oveniment could not be expected to assist in the carrying of 
stock brought for sale merely, and not for show. 

Mr. Bayly (Britstown) thought the present facilities sufficitotly 
generous. Full fare is charged on the forward journey, but if the 
stock is not returned, a refund of half-fare is made. 
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On the motion of Mr. Starke (Western Province), the matter 
was eventually referred to the Executive. 

CiECLE Shows. 

Mr. Kidwell (Aiiwal iSTorth) moved, and Mr. Van Aardt 
(Aliwal Xorth) seconded, That the Union a]3points certain 
centres for holding Circle Shows, at which the experts of the Agri- 
cultural Department shall attend for the purpose of giving lectures 
and demonstrating in the various branches of Agriculture.” 

Mr. Le Sueur i Caledon) thought that the people wdio attended 
a Show came for that specific purpose, and would not be induced, at 
that time, to attend other meetings. He referred to the fact that 
at Caledon a series of lectures, on the lines indicated, had been 
arranged, but not at the Show tune, and he suggested this as the 
better arrangement. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) suggested that judges at the various 
shows be asked to explain the reasons of their awards, and generally 
to give all the Iieip and information possible to exhibitors, so as to 
enable the latter to more readily discover and rectify the faults in 
their exhibits. He thought that the judges, as well as the Govern- 
ment experts, might be called upon to give occasional lectures. 

Mr. Lee explained that in connection with the Zwart Euggens 
Earmers’ Association, lectures have already been delivered, much to 
the advantage of the young farmers of that neighbourhood. He 
agreed with the necessity for providing opportunities for instruction 
of this kind, but not in connection wuth Show^s. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) moved as an amendment : ‘‘ That the 
Executive be authorised to arrange as far as possible for lectures by 
experts, including judges at Shows.” This, on being seconded by 
Mr, Le Sueur (Caledon) was carried. 

On the continuation of the discussion on this subject Mr. de 
Wet (Eobertson.) spoke of the necessity of having, in all cases, 
experts as judges, and 

Mr. Le Sueur (Caledon) gave it as his opinion that occasionally 
the position of judge is accepted by a not fully competent man, 
merely for the honour of the appointment. 

Mr. MacDermott {Agrimltural Journal) was of opinion that 
one way of solving the question lay in creating a Judges’ Associa- 
tion. He suggested that the Union should formulate a scheme for 
a competent Judges’ Association, which body would supply judges 
for all Shows. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. W. H. Hockly, President 
of the Central Farmers’ Association, was introduced by the Presi- 
dent, and accorded a hearty w^elcome. 
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The Kegistration of Brands. 

Dr. Hiitclieon, in presenting the Sub-conn nitt.<H‘. s ltc|)ort Kaid 
that there were two points which needed to bo particularly rotorrtul 
to. First, that it w^as not intended toreconnuend that evc'ry stock- 
OAViier should brand liis cattle, but that he should b(* r(‘.(jiiircd tiO 
register his brand if he used one ; and, second, the impossibility ot 
permitting every farmer to select his own brand. TIuu'c must Ik‘. 
a system in the selecting and registering of Ijrands, otlierwise tlu^ 
xlct could not be operated at all successfully. It may bo possible, 
in a few cases, to register existing brands, which have 1)een lieldby 
certain families for generations, but in tlie great majority of 
instances an applicant for registration must ))0 content to take tlio 
brand allotted him. 

The Sub-Committee’s Kepoid i:eads as follows 

Your Committee, in considering the amendment of the existing Registration of 
Brands Act in this Colony, came to the conclusion that the Act is in several v^ays 
incomplete and unsatisfactory largely owing to the permissive element. They therefore 
feel that, in order to make the Act workable and meet the full needs of the people, 
the registration of brands should be made compulsory over the whole of the Colony. 

It may be pointed out, however, that such a compulsory measure would not 
necessarily mean that every stockowner must use a brand. That coaid bo left optional. 
All thit need be made compulsory is that every owner of stook using a brand should 
have it registered, and, to avoid confusion, some system should be adopted that would 
hi clear and workable and, while giving protection to the owner, b 3 so arranged that 
it would ba applicable’to the needs of the whole Colony. This has been found necessary 
in m:st countries where pastoral industries' prevail, and your Committee feels th it 
sooner or later the same need will be ftslt here. 

The next consideration is the method to be recommended for adoption in case of a 
general compulsory Act being passed. In reviewing the various systems which have been 
adopted from time to time in other countries situated as we are, it appears to your 
Committee thit the most complete and adaptable one presented was that known as tlu^ 
Three Piece System,” formulated in the Queensland Act of 1872, and c^uitc recently 
in the neighbouring Colony of the Transvaal. An excellent and lucid description of 
t lat system wa.s published in the Tramvaal Agricidtiiral Journal for July 1901, 
written by Mr. I). N. Johns, District Commissioner, in the course of which ho says : - 

In Queensland, in 1872, the Symbol System wis aboluhod and the “Three*.- 
piece” system introduced. Cattle stealing had become so rife, and it was so impossible 
to check “ faking ” of symbol brands, and symbols were so difficult to trace or identify, 
that owners were driven to adopt the “ Three-piece ” system. 

It involved the alteration by stockowners of the whole of their brands througho it 
the Colony, and it took many years for the stock throughout the Colony alroju ly 
branded in the old style to disappear. 

“ Although I am sanguine about the good that will result from the operation of 
this Act in suppressing crime and protecting property, it will bo necessary that all 
stockowners should distinctly understand that a large measure of the success of the Act 
will depend upon their efforts to assist the Department,” so wrote Mr. Patrick H. 
Gordon, Registrar of Brands, in his pamphlet of 1872, circulating tlie Act. To Mr. 
Gordon the Queensland stockowners gladly acknowledge their indebtedness f)r the 
successful introduction of the “ Three-piece ” system, and the careful amendment from 
tune to time of the Act of 1872 as was found desirable. His words of caution are 
equally applicable to our own stockowners. His sanguine forecast was fully justified ; 
for in a country containing several million head of cattle and consisting of a small 
aad scattered population, with a mere handful of police, cattle stealing rapidly decreased, 
and IS to-day almost stamped out. 

^ Accordmgly, the adjoining Colony of South Australia adopted a similar “ Thrctv- 
piece ” system, but with brands composed of two numerals and one letter, ho that Hto<*k 
could not be moved across the border without the country of origin being diKclosod by 
the hides ,a similar purpose can be served here by the district letters) 
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Western Australia has recently amended its law, as has also New South Wales, 
both borrowing largely from the Queensland system ; and in the vast ranching areas of 
the New World, such as Montana, in the United States of America, and the North- 
XVest Territoriej in Canada, the “ Three-piece ” system is being adopted. 

To sum up : The following are th“» reasons why the “ Three-piece ’’ system of two 
letters and one numeral, of standard pattern and on one lino, has proved so satisfactory, 
and is displacing other systems : — 

1. That it supplies, already designed and awaiting application, sufficient distinct 
brands for all stockowners. 

2. That the characters being of standard pattern, and exactly on one line, are not 
interchangeable by addition, and, if altered, can be detected by any eye, on sight of the 
brand. 

3. That the brands can be readily indexed, so that the brand can at once be turned 
up (with the registered owner’s name and address if it be allotted) in the “ Brands 
Directory” — a book which could be published annually by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at the lowest possible pi ice, copies to be at the office [of every Magistrate, Post- 
master, and Poundmaster for inspeclion by the public at a fee of one shilling. At the 
■end of every quarter all brands allotted, with registered owners’ names and addresses, 
could be published in the Gazette^ from which liats the Brands Directory could be 
^innually compiled. 

The registered owner of the brand appearing on an animal pvima facie the owner 
of the animal ; and when two or more brands appeir on the same animal, to determine 
who is the last owner, a definite order of the portions of an animal is laid down. And 
brands must he applied in this order, so that the last brand, and its owner, can be 
distinguished. 

For example, if an ox has a brand on the near rump (the first portion) and another 
immediately below it, or if there be not room below, then on the off rump, this latter 
brand is the brand of the last owner. And hence a man, purchasing a branded beast 
from a vendor in his own district, will seldom trouble to re-brand it ; for, if im]3ounded, 
the vendor will be notified, since his brand appears last in order upon it, and, if stolon 
or strayed, will be as easily traced through his brand. 

In this country one sees the majority of animals branded in many places ; some of 
the brands are symbols, generally undecipherable ; and there is no order of parts to 
■disclose the transactions that have taken place, or who is the last owner. 

The Three-piece ” system would effect an immediate decrease in those troubles. 
For while no one is compelled to brand at all, yet the first person who elects to brand 
an animal, must do so on a certain definite spot (in the case of cattle on the near 
rump) ; and while a purchaser is under no obligation to affix a further brand, yet, if he 
•elects to do so, he must apply the second brand one and a half inches below the first 
brand, or if there be not room to do this, then in the case of cattle, on the near rump, 
which is the second portion, and so on. The jorfm/z. facie owner of the beast is thus 
always clear. 

Diseases being rife in this country, and protection, by quarantine, of a district so 
often necessary, it would he desirable to provide a system by which the district of 
origin of a beast might be determioed at a glance by any person. For this purpose a 
letter (usually the first or last letter of the name of the district) could be assigned to 
each Magisterial District. This letter should be the first of the two letters of every 
brand in that district. Thus 3^ 3 K in the Transvaal is the Potchofstroom District 
brand— L 7 T is that of Lichtenburg. This also enables the brands for the district to 
be registered at the local Magistrate’s Office. When animals are moved out of the 
district in which they were last branded the fact remains evident on their hides. 

The characters composing a brand may not be less than one and a quarter inches 
in height ; but they may he as much larger as the owner desires. The Queensland Act 
of 1872 prescribed much larger minima both for horses and cattle brands, but successive 
amending Acts have now reduced both to the above size, which has accordingly been 
adopted here. 

Any person who desires to brand his stock could then go to the Magistrate’s Office 
in the district in which the place where he keeps his stock is situated, and, on payment 
of 5s. obtain forthwith a certificate on which appears a diagram of the brand allotted to 
him, which would shew the blacksmith the exact standard pattern of the characters. 

The first letter of his brand must be the district letter. 

The numeral and second letter he could select for himself, if unallotted. 

Animals when sold out of Pound must he branded in the proper place by the 
Poundmaster befoie giving delivery. Bach Pound in a district will bo allotted a 
separate brand by the Magistrate. The first character will bo. a Diamond, and the 
others to consist of the Dominant letter of the district and a Numeral, 
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The object of having Pound brands markedly distinct from private brands is ta 
prevent a charge, or even suspicion, of theft attaching to the person in x^ossossion o£ 
missing animals which have been sold out of Pound. 

Every Poundmaster must notify the registered owner of the brand appearing last 
in order on an animal immediately on its being confined in his Pound; and when he 
has reason to believe the animal belongs to any other person he must notify him als >. 

Poundmasters, butchers, and auctioneers must record in their books the brands of 
animah which are impounded, slaughtered, or dealt in by them respectively ; and 
should any animal have an altered or defaced registered brand upon its hide h(^ imist 
report the fact to the nearest constable of Inspecter of Brands, and allow forty-eight 
■hours to elapse thereafter before slaughtering or disposing of the animal. 

Your Committee is therefore of opimon that in any amendment of tho existing 
Brands Registration Act the principle of Compulsory Registration should be applied 
over the whole of the Colony ; that provision should be made for the gradual introduc- 
tion of the “ Three Piece System” of branding ; and that mutilations, such as cutting 
off the ears or anj" part of an animal as a mark or brand, should be made illegal. 

Mr. Malan (Transvaal) detailed his experience of the working 
of the Brands Act in the Transvaal. In this connection tliev wci‘e 
a little ahead of the Cape Colony. It was quite impracticable to- 
select a brand and then to register same. Difficulty had arisen in 
the case of stock changing hands, but this liad been obviated by 
the purchaser obtaining a certificate from tlie sellei*, and thus therev 
was no need to continually re-brand stock. Whei*e such, a ct^.rtifi- 
cate cannot be produced, and cattle are publicly sold, tlie proceeds 
are remitted to the original registered brand holder. What is 
required, Mr. Malan contended, is a uniform Branding Act for tlu^ 
whole of South Africa, and then cattle can be traced anywhere. 

Mr. Daverin (Port Elizabeth) asked if a brand already in use 
for, say twenty-five years, could be registered and retained '> 

Dr. Hutcheon, in reply, said that any brand already in use, of 
which there was no existing duplicate, could be registcu’ed, but no 
renewal of such brand would be permitted after the demise of tlic 
first registered holder. 

Mr, Douglass (Koonap) : How is this Act to be worlved with, 
the natives ? 

Dr. Hutcheon : Each native location would have a lirand of its. 
owui in Italics, and with other special distinguishing marks. 

Dr. Hutcheon moved, and Mr. Bayiy (Britstown) secondt'd the 
adoption of the report. The resolution was carried without dissent,, 

Mr. Lee explained that business elsewhere necessitated his 
temporary absence from the Congress, and Mr. Daverin (l\)rt 
Elizabeth) was voted to the chair pro tern, 

GovEPiXMENT Grant. 


The next matter for consideration was a recommendation from 
the Bredasdorp Farmers’ Association to the effect that “ ( Jovern- 
ment be approached with a view to bringing about an increase in 
the contribution to xigricultural Societies.” 

Mr. Browm (Port Elizabeth) said tliere was another matter of 
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a Hke nature on the Agenda which it would be advisable to take at 
the same time. Tt was a recommendation from the Oudtsliooni 
Farmers and Fruit Growers' Association, that “ Government be 
requested to reconsider its decision in granting only tliree-tenths of 
tlie prize money awarded at Agricultural Shows, and tliat the usual 
five-eighths contribution be given in future.’' 

On the motion of Mr. Evans, seconded by Mr. Bayly, the 
matter was referred to the Executive, with power to act. 

Lucerne Hay. 

The Sundays Eiver Farmers and Fruit Growers' Association 
submitted the following suggestion for tlie consideration of the- 
Congress : “ That a product of such importance as Lucerne Hay 
should be judged at Agricultural Shows by special judges, and that 
such judges should be experienced growers" 

Mr. Richards (Sundays River) said he had l)een requested to 
bring forward this matter so that competent men might bo secured 
for the judging of lucerne hay. The resolution was the outcome 
of what was considered an error in the award for the class at the 
last Port Elizabeth Show. He had been making experiments of 
late in putting lucerne on Shows with the view of testing the 
capability of the judges, but he had learned nothiiig except tha^t 
the judges, in some cases, lacked experience. We do not want men, 
as judges of lucerne who are not practical and experienced. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr Evans, who enquired as 
to the difference between dried lucerne and lucerne hay. 

Mr. MacDermott {Agricultural Journal) said there was a 
great difference between dried lucerne and lucerne hay. The 
demand for this fodder had resulted in a lot of immature, hay being 
placed on the market. Lucerne hay needed to be well matured 
before l)ecoming of full value as fodder. Unfortunately it is too 
often judged by its appearance, by dealers and consumers as well as 
at slmws, rather than by its nutritive qualities, and such judgiiients 
give ris('. to wi‘ong impressions. 

Mr, I iO Roux (Oudtshoorn) spoke of the difficulty in discerning 
which is old and winch new hay when both ai’c compressed. In 
his experience lie, found the older the hay the better, provided the 
hay was properly matured. 

Mr. ].)e Wet (Robertson) thought that consumers should be 
the judges rather than the growers, as, in his opinion, the latter 
were not up to the mark in the preparation of the liay. 

Mr. Louglass (Koonap) moved “ That it be remitted to the 
Lucerne Growers’ Association to recommend the judges for lucerne 
hay at the various Shows." 

Mr. Butler (Gradock) supported this motion, and referred to 
the formation of the Lucerne Growers’ Association at Middelburg, 
Capo, who have applied to the Military with a view to discovering 
the most suitable class of lucerne bay to be produc(‘d. 
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The original motion was then withdrawn, and Mr. Douglass’s 
-amendment was carried by the casting vote of the Chairman. 

EeGISTBR of J UDCtES. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Brown (Port Eli;^al)eth), and 
•seconded by Mr. De Wet (Robertson), was briefly discussed and 
carried : '' That the Executive prepare a list of competent judges to 
be available for the use of Agricultural Societies.” 


Definition op “ Colt.” 

Mr, Brown (Port Elizabeth), in opening the discussion on tins 
point, referred to the difficulty which had arisen at the last Port 
Elizabeth Show. Enquiries had been made, in various quarters, 
U.S to the meaning of the term, and no less than six conflicting 
siefinitions had been received. It was said — 

1. That a Colt is a young male horse, eithci’ entire or 

gelding, up to 5 years. 

2. A Colt is an untrained animal up to d years. 

3. A Colt is a Colt up to 4 years, whether trained or not. 

4. A Colt is an unbroken male horse under 4 years, entire 

or gelding. 

5. A Ckflt is such at 4 and under 5 years. Does not think 

includes gelding. 

6. A young horse ceases to be a Colt after cutting its 

incisors. 

Mr. Guthrie (Port Elizabeth) moved, and Mr. Starke (Western 
Province) seconded: “ That this Union moves, for the guida,nce of 
■ all Societies, that in future the term ‘‘ Colt ” shall be taken to applv 
to a young entire horse under 4 years.” 

Mr. Van Zyl (Britstown) considered the limit of the colt stagv 
should be 3 years, and in this view lie was supported l)y Messrs. 
Le Roux (Caledon) andDe Wet (Robertson). 

Mr. Guthrie's motion was eventually put to the lueuting, and 
carried by a considerable majority. 

Show Dates. 

pn^the nomination of Mr. D. M. Brown, the followin"' wcire 
•appomted a Sub-Committee to undertake tire arrangiiie- of Sliow 
dates so as to avoid clashing and confusion : — 

-ii (G-overnmetit I'leprescutatiives) 

with Messrs. Brown (Eastern Province), I’crsKc (Wi'stci'n’ 
Province), Butler (Midland.s), and Col. Cuming (Border). 
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Locations Act. 

Mr. Douglass (Kooiiap) moved : '' That this Union urge upon 
^the Government to give consideration to the resolutions adopted at 
ithe Farmers’ Congress re Amended Locations Act, which should 
.greatly tend to improve the methods of farming in parts of the 
’Colony.” He said the present Act was full of anomalies. The 
Attorney-General himself had given two different readings, and he 
thought Government should he made aware of the fact that the 
Act was not working satisfactorily. 

The motion was briefly seconded by Mr. Evans, and supported 
by Mr. Daverin (Port Elizabeth), who also referred to the indeffnite- 
ness of the construction and reading of this Act. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Light Wines. 

Mr. Louw (Stellenbosch) moved, and Mr. Starke (Western 
Province) seconded, a resolution which provided : “ That Govern- 
ment be asked to grant better facilities for the sale of light, 
unfortified Colonial wines.” The mover said that what was 
required was cheap licenses for the sale of light wines, and he was 
• assured the result would be of advantage to the manufacturer, and 
that there would ensue a diminution in the cases of drunkenness 
in all the towns of the Colony. He gave figures to shew the dif- 
ference in prices at which Cape wines were sold. For light wines 
tlie manufacturer received T7 per leaguer, or say 2Jd. per bottle, 
'After two years the merchant sold for 16s. per doz., less 16 per 
-cent., or Is. IJd. per bottle. The hotel -keeper, again, re-sells at 
from 8s. to 8s. (kl. per bottle. In the case of Hermitage the 
farmer receives T6 per leaguer, or 2d. per l)ottle. Tlie mercliant 
sells at Is. 1^-d. per bottle, and the canteen retails finally at 8s. per 
bottle. Ho has known cases in which wine has been bought from 
tlie faiTuer at per leaguer, and retailed at 8d. per bottlt^ or at tlie 
rate of ,1*26 per leaguer. He considered every street corner should 
have its restaurant licensed to sell light wines, and thus the impor- 
tation of spirituous liquors would be reduced, and tlic Colonial 
industry placed on a prospenms footing. 

Mr. 8tarke, in briefly seconding the motion, said his heart was 
in the wine, though he rarely touched liquor of any kind. 

Mr. Malleson thought there was a good deal in what Mj.*. 
Louw had said, though his figures were not quite correct. What 
is required in the Western Province are facilities for the sale of 
light wines only, at low rates ; and heavier licences to houses 
selling other liquors. 

Mr, Van der Byl (Stellenbosch) informed the meeting that 
tlie question liad been considered by the Horticultural Board and 
a Committee appointed. The matter had been fully discussed with 
-a view to benefit the wine farmer. At present there is no induce- 
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ment to produce a really good wine at a moderate price. Adiiltera* 
tion is very prevalent and it is required to })rovidc against this. A 
good deal of opposition had been experienced from the Tt'.niporainu^ 
Paady, but lie thought they had not gone into the matter closely. 
He considered that the supplying of tight Colonial wines to Native's 
was better than total prohibition. 

Mr. AVillmott (Gape Flats) in supporting the motion said tha,t 
its object was to bring the wdne farmers into closer toncli with the 
consumers. The feeling in tlie AVest was that some bettor facility 
wars necessary to enable the farmer to produce a light unfortified 
wine and to get it into direct consumption, and not, as at present 
through the wine merchant. 

Mr. Evans thought that the figures quoted certainly instanced 
a grievance, but he strongly objected to the ideii of supplying the 
native with liquor of any kind, however light. He was afraid of 
harm resulting from any attempt to alter the present system. 

Mr. Lategan (AVorcester) said this matter wiis om^ of life 
and death to the wane farmers. They wei*e making good wines, hut 
there was no opportunity of hidnging same at a reasouahU' |)rice ter 
the consumer. The consumer pays a huge prices wEicIi tlie wimv 
farmer does not get the benefit of. Ho considenal the fa,cilitios 
asked for reasonable and necessary. 

Mr. Creed (Cape Flats) sympatliiscd Witli the object of tlie 
motion, having had a long experience in the J^xcisc Department 
of the Colony. He thought, how^ever, t])at the resolution might 
be amended to read : “ That Government l)e aiSked to introduces 

a Bill into the present session of ParHament by whicli better 
facilities for the sale of Colonial light unfortified wines be ensured.’" 
This was seconded b\^ Mr. Lategan. 

Mr. Butler (Cradock) as a life-long abstainer, though genoraJly 
in full sympathy with all that tended to improve Agnaciiltun',, 
expressed himself as strongly opposed to the passing of sucli a* 
resolution as tliat before the Congress. Uv. would like to sih' fruil. 
turned into other and more legitimate channels of sak^ He l.nlt 
assured that if licences of the kind suggested were granted, ilu' 
result would be the enlargement of the drinki?)g facilitic's of ilu^ 
people, with consequent danger to ladies and young mcni. 

At the close of the discussion Mr. Louw, with the consent of 
his seconder, wdthdrew his motion in favour of Mr. Creed’s amend- 
ment, and the latter on being put to the meeting was carried 'b>'- 
13 votes to 7. 

The Buies, as drawai up by the Pkxecuitivca wgj*c^ submiltcal 
and adopted, after wdiich, on the motion of Dr. Hutichcon, tlu^ 
Congress adjourned for lunch. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On pesiiining at 2.80 p.m, Mr. Louvv (StellenboBcIi) opened 
•a disciiBsion on 

Wine Adulteration 

-l)y suggesting that Goveiiiineiit be approached witli a view to 
.‘legislating against tlie addition of cane sugar in the inanufacture 
-of wine. 

Mr. Malleson said this question had been before the Vine and 
Fruit Growers’ Association, and the whole niatter had been 
thoroughly gone into. A decision had been arrived at to leave it 
in the hands of the Government, who are bringing in a Bill in 
regard to Adulteration. Tiip question is a debatable one as to 
whether tlie addition of cane sugar is adulteration, and there was 
■such a difference of opinion on the point, tliat he would move that 
the niatter be left entirely in the hands of the Vine and Fruit 
■G r o we r s ’ C o ng ress . 

This was seconded by Mr. lvogei*s. 

Mr. Ch'ecd (Cape Flats) said that the (piestion of sugar 
■adulteration had been receiving the consideration of Gt)V(‘.rnment 
for the past 16 years, but so far nothing had been done. He 
-considered it was of the greatest importance that the wiiu's 
consumed in this country should be pure. The addition of cane 
•sugar must be admitted to be adulteration and he therefore 
strongly supported Mr. Louw’s suggestion. 

Mr. Le Sueur (Caledon) tliough the matter should be dealt 
with by the Union which represents the interests of wine as well 
as other farmers. 

Mr. Malleson opposed this view and said the question should 
be left to Viticulturists to discuss and decide, it being as yet 
uncertain whether the addition of sugar could 1)0 regarded as 
iidulteration. 

Mr. Louw (Stellenbosch) exjilainod that tlui Vine and Fruit 
Growers’ Congress ne.gatived a similar resolution, but this, he 
tliought, was due to the wine birmers present btdng in the 
■minority, and to some of them not being lixperts. 

Mr. Malleson : Ai*e we in order in discussing the competency 
of the Vine and Fruit Growers’ Congress 

Mr. Brown (Port Elizabetli) pointed ont that to pass such a 
I'esolutioii this Union would place itself in the position of a court 
of appeal from a decision of the Vine and Fruit Growers’ 
Congress. He therefore supported Mr. Malleson’s motion, as he 
thought it would be lietter if this Congress expressed no opinion 
on the matter. 

The discussion was then closed by Mr. Lee (President) 
suggesting that, owing to the nature of the subject, it would he 
.advisal)le that same 1)e left over for later consideration. 

To this Messrs. Louw and Malleson agreed. 
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Tjie Exeocttivi-:, 

The nomination and election of oHicers and oi the Exc^cutive' 
for the current year then took place, with the tollowin^’ results 

President : Mr. C. G. Lee ; Vice-Presidents : TIu^ I fon. P. W. 
Michaii and Mr. J. Itawhone, Cape Colony ; Mr. ¥, (i. Nicholson,. 
Transvaal; Mr. J. A. Edmonds, Kliodesia; Mr. W. J. Paimeiv 
Orange Eiver Colony ; the Hon, J. Ihiynos, Natal. P.eecutive (Join- 
jnittee : Messrs. E. 0. Baylv, H. H. van Breda, 1). M. Brown,. 
Oscar E. A. Evans, Hon. A. J. Fuller, M.L.A,, P. IP Malleson, P. 
Kyan, W. Cf. Sieberhagen, M.L.A. , PTon. Dr. Smartt, M.L,A., rL 
Daverin, D. de Wet, W. van der Byl, Colonel Cluming, Hon. W., 
Kogers, M.L.C., A. W. Douglass. Government liepreseritatives : 
Dr. Hutcheon, Dr. Nobbs, Messrs. Lounsbury, MacDenuott, 
Hannon, Pillans, and Borthwick. Delegates to the Inter-ColoniaV 
Congress : Messrs. Lee, Michau, Evans, De Wet, Cuuiing, liyan,. 
Brown, Malleson, Daverin and Van der Byl. 

FENciKci Act. 

Dr. Hutcheon presented the Congress wit!) copies of the hVnic,- 
ing Law Amendment Act, DOS, which was promulgated on tlic- 
8th June, 1905. 

Some discussion took place on the meaning and interpretation 
of this Act, and 

Mr. Starke (Western Province) encpiired whether, having 
erected a fence wEich is made use of by a neighbour to attach, 
jackal-proof fencing, he should not l)e called upon, and compelled to* 
pay a part share thereof ? 

Mr. Le Sueur (Caledon), in reply said the necessity and 
advantage of fencing is not generally undcu'stood. You put up a., 
fence which benefits a neighbour, hut you get no r(d,.urn. Phi liad 
tried, but uusnccessfully, to get the Act proclaimed in (ua'ta.in 
districts, where it is at present permissive. Ho contended that part- 
of the Act should be of general application. 

Dr. Hutcheon had very little doubt but that the small farmer 
would follow the example of his neighbour in erecting jackal-proof 
fencing. It might be a slight hardship upon those who have already 
erected fences to be called upon to share the cost of new fencing,, 
but this was inevitable under the conditions of the Act. 

Mr. Douglass (Koonap) felt that this Act, which is of advant- 
age in some districts, might not be of value in others, especially 
where ostriches were farmed. He, therefore, disapproved of a 
general and compulsory Act. 

Mr. Le Eoux (Oudtshoorn) said that in his district it was^ 
found impossible to introduce this Act. 

Mr, Douglass (Koonap) moved, and Mr. Htarke (WestGi*n 
Province) seconded : “ That this Congress disapproves of a Compul- 
sory Jackal-fencing Act.” 

This was carried unanimously. 



THE AGEICULTUBAL UNION OP CAPE COLONY. 




Mule Bbeedincl 

Mr. Faiire (Worcester) spoke ot tlie necessity for improving 
the class of Mules required in the C'Olony, and of increasing their 
number, and moved : That Government be requested to import a 
suitable clas>s of donkey stallions, from 14 to lb hands, to improve 
the mule breeding industry of the Colony.” 

Mr. Starke. (Western Province) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lategan thought it was too much to go to Govern- 
ment for everything, and to expect every request to be granted. 
Was there not sufficient enterprise among the farmers to move in 
this matter for themselves ? 

Dr. Hiitcheon explained that the loss to the Government on 
the last importation was small, and, in his opinion sucli importation 
was one of tlie best things the Government liad ever done. There 
are certain areas not well adapted for the brceditig of horses but 
eminently suitable for the breeding of Mules. The size of the 
Mules of course depends upon the size of the mare with which tlie 
Jack is mated. He thought that if Catalonian Jacks are well 
selected it would be a good thing for the Colony, and the Goveiiiment 
should sustain no loss. 

Mr. Le Sueur (Caledon) enquired whether tliis scheme of impor- 
tation would not come under the Co-operative system ? 

Dr. Hutcheon in reply said he did not anticipate any difficulty 
in this connection. It would be better that Government should 
undertake the importation. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The Honokakv Secuietarv. 

Mr. Malleson took advantage of the occasion ottered by a pause 
in the proceedings to eulogise tlie services rendei’od by the Hon. 
Hecretary, Mr. D. M. Brown, to tlie Union particularly, and to tlu^ 
interests of Agriculture tlnnughout the Colony generally. He sug- 
gested that as some slight recognition of his work the name of Mr. 
Brown be added to the list of Vice Presidents, 

Mr. Kyan strongly supported the suggestion and also referred 
to the long and effective services rendei'ed by the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Brown thanked both these gentlemen for their kind 
remarks, which he greatly appreciated, and for the preferred honour. 
He liowever did not feel like falling out of active work yet and so 
would prefer, for the present at any rate, not to accept the position 
for which he had been so kindly nominated. 
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lURlGATlON BlfRi. 

Oil the motion of Mr. Rtarke iWeHit‘.rn rrovince) seconded ])y 
"Mr. Daverin Iidizabeth) it wrs decidcMl : ddnit this (dn^T{‘,ss 

do not discuss the Irrigation Bill vvhicli a^xvars on th(‘. Agxnuhn” 

The following resolutions wtu*('. then movcul and carimsl : - 

A vote of thanks to tlie Mayor and (^)i*|)oration for tln^, use of 
the Hall for the purposes of the Meetings-. 

A vote of thanks to the iVgricultural Deparfinent for assisfance^ 
'Courteously rendered, and tt) the local (loniinittee l;or the care and 
trouble taken in making the preliminary arrangements. 

A bonus of thirty guineas to tht‘- Hon. SeciHitary towards 
'expenses of clerical assistance incurred during the year. 

A special vote of thanks to Dr. Hutcheon for his attendance 
at the meetings and his interest dis[)layod therein. 

A vote of thanks to the Press for the careful a,nd (kdailed 
reports appearing in the daily papers. 

It was resolved that it be left to the Executive to decide*, upon 
•t!ie time and place of the next C^ongress. 

The proceedings of the (-ongress then terminattMl. 



TOBACCO SEED FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


By Dr. Eric A. Nobbs, Agricultural Assistant. 


Competent authorities have recently expressed the opinion tliat 
the next few years will see a revolution in the tobacco industry in 
the Colony, and that there is every reason to believe that wdiile the 
■days of the old Boer roll are numbered, a good demand will arise 
for a different class of tobacco of superior quality, worth a much 
higher price per pound, and, fortunately, of a sort which can readily 
be grown here. Indeed, the demand for this lighter leaf already 
exists, and good prices are offered for a fine, wide leaf with thin 
white veins, and,cuj.’ed to aj-Ich lemon to amber tint, very different 
to the thick, narrow, long, thick-ribbed, dark-brown article now so 
plentiful and so cheap. 

But this more valuable leaf, out of which the grower can make 
a better profit, must be grown in a different manner to that usually 
adopted, yet, in a way, requiring no peculiar skill beyond the means 
of any ordinary farmer. 

The Modern Tobacco Seed Bed. 

The first point in the preparation of the seed beds is the 
burning of the land upon which they are to be placed by piling up 
heaps of dry bush or rubbish, and letting it burn for a day or more 
until the ground is baked at least three inches down, lighting the 
fire on the lee side so that it may burn the more slowly. Mix the 
ash well in with the baked soil, and prepare a fine loose seed-bed. 
Wet this thoroughly with a watering can, and sow the seed mixed 
with ashes so as to distribute it very thinly. Cover the seed l)y 
sprinkling light clean sand or earth over tlio bed, say about one- 
eighth of an inch deep. One ounce of seed should be sown on 
50 square yards of seed-bed, and from this sufficient plants should 
be obtained to fill about eight acres of land if put three feet apart in 
rows 3 feet 6 inches wide. 

The great difference between this process and the ordinary 
plan is that the seed is to be sown very much more thinly than is 
customary. The plants should spread their lowest leaves flat out 
on the ground, ‘'button out,” as the Americans say, not drawn up 
from standing too close together. This is a very important matter 
if healthy plants are to be secured. 

To get the best results, and also to prevent the disease which 
made its appearance last year in several parts of the Colony, 
notably in the Kat River and at Queenstown, it is an excellent plan 
to cover the beds with a light calico cloth in. the manner alluded 

10 
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to in the Agricultural Journal for June of this year, page 799, and 
illustrated here. 



Tobacco Seed Bods showing frame and cloth to exclude Moth and proven!; injury 
from disease and frosf. (From Odium's “ Culture of Tobacco.) 


Sown as above directed, the plants come up strong’ and healthy 
and separate, not touching one another, and may then be ])lanted 
out and treated in the ordinary way. 

Only strong healthy plants should be selected for trans- 
planting, and any weak or diseased plant seen in the beds should 
be at once pulled up and destroyed. The aim is To get sturdy 
plants, wdiich will be ripe in from (10 to 90 days after trans- 
planting. 

DrSTUIBXITION OP Seki). 

With a view to enabling farmers to try these improved 
methods, the Department of Agriculture lias, through the kind 
offices of the United Tobacco Company, South, .Limited, procured a 
supply of the best Virginia seed of the following sorts spcciaJl)' 
recommended for trial : — Eaglands Conqueror, Gold Finder,. 
Raglands Improved White Stem Oronoka, Raglands Improved 
Hester Flannagan and Little Oronoka. 

To farmers wishful to try any of these a quantity will Ixv 
forwarded gratis on application to the Agricultural Assistant, and 
on the understanding that the seed will be treated in accordance.' 
with the above directions, and that a report of the results will in 
due course be furnished. Applicants should be careful to state tlie 
nature of the soil and the extent of land they propose planting. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasised that what is wantcul by 
the manufactui'er is the pale cured leaf, not tlie dark inferior leaiV 
which is worth comparatively little. 



ROOT-ROT IN ORANGE TREES» 


Prevention and Cure. 


Br W. E. Masters, Citrus Specialist, Coombs Forest near 

Grahamstown. 


In the AgriciiJtimd Journal of March 1904 p^gcj the 
matter forming tire subject of the above heading was clearly 
explained. 

The Tacts therein set forth comprised the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, nevertheless, as one who believes that no experience, 
is of service except one shall gain such experience b\' Iris own 
personal efforts and endeavours, so once more in tire iirterests of 
those I wish to benefit, I say that Koot-rot is as easily cured as 
prevented. 

To my mind it seems postively wicked to calmly allow the grand 
old Orange groves to perish, seeing there is neither necessity nor 
reason why they should, if one will only believe in the efficacy of 
the remedy. 

There is no finer sight in the world than a mature citrus 
grove, and nothing that takes a longer time to produce. I do not 
believe there is one man who would deliberately and wilfully 
murder his grove — nevertheless murder it becomes from inability 
to rightly apply knowledge. 

As several old groves that have escaped the ravages of root-rot 
in the past, are now rapidly succumbing to it ; moreover as it seems 
to be the general opinion of the owners that root-rot is like a 
relentless fate that at last has singled them out for devastation, 
so I feel impelled to write again, and say if he who still believes 
root-rot is doom to citrus trees, will study the following lines, 
he will be a happier, and I hope a wiser man from perusing them. 

To bring theory into actual practice, the intellect must be 
appealed to, and for this reason I will briefly shew why some trees 
are able to resist root-rot, while others seemingly more resistant, 
fail. 

It is said by many that the common Lemon is more resistant 
than the common Seedling Orange, and that the Pamplemons and 
Seville are perfectly resistant to this disease. 

On the hypothesis that where there is smoke there is fire, this 
statement may be said to be correct in practice, nevertheless it is 
only a partial truth, as any citrus tree will contract tlie disease, 
but some easier than others. 
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Taking the Pamplemous as offering in niy opinion the liighest 
resistancy to root-rot ; we find its root-system adapted by nature 
for close compact loams, with a corresponding breathing system in 
leaf and branch, shewing that the natural liabitat, and tlu^ l)est 
results of the Pampelemous, can only he obtained in a situation 
having ample and continuous moisture in perpetuity. 

Its furcating tap-root system has but few surface feeden-s, the 
latter are thick and short: indicating its natural untrained root 
disposition to be a heavy rich loam with all its feeding close l)y. Its 
breathing system and its love of continuous moisture is proved l)y 
the contour of the tree as well as in the gross texture of its leaves 
and the character of their translucent pittings. 

The Seville on the other hand is nearer the common seedling 
Orange. Its root-system is built for more open ground being of a 
more rambling or “ pushing ” disposition ; and will flourish on less 
moisture than the Pamplemous. 

Its roots extend outwards, cover a greater feeding area, are 
finer at the rootlets and contain many more laterals, all indicative 
of more open ground, whilst its leaf system in many instances is, 
but little coarser than the common seedling Orange. Its greater 
resistancy to root-rot, lies in the simple fact that it retains much 
of its natural hardiness, not having been weakened and softened by 
long years of selection, with, f nut as the primary consideration. 

The “ Seedling ” Orange is essentially a tree the outcome of 
selection and culture. Its existing mixed root-formation has been 
imparted to it by long training of climate, soil, and selection for 
fruit until its root-character has become definitely fixed in the seed 
itself. 

Whilst it is very similar to its possible originator (the Seville) 
in many features, it has gained in perfection but lost in stamina 
more particularly in its root system. It is invariably selected for 
its fruiting capacities, with branches to carry them to perlV,c;tion, 
thus we find dense foliage, whilst the grower demands low-down, 
branches for shade. 

The Common Lemon so far as concerns its mixed I’oot-systcjm. 
is far more liable to contract root-rot than any of the tlnxu trends 
before mentioned, but it has a great compensating feature, which 
under natural conditions often places it on a par with the Hcvilk^, 
and certainly ahead of the ‘‘ Seedling ” Orange as a resistant tree 
but I say nothing as concerns a resistant stock. 

This statement therefore opens up the whole question (.)£ 
What is the cause of root-rot'} because if the roots of the common 
Lemon are more susceptible to root-rot than the roots of the Seedling 
Orange, it stands to reason that if the latter contracts the disease 
and the Lemon escapes, there must be some very sim])lc explanation 
forthcoming not only as determining the immunity of the lesser 
resistant tree, but for the actual cause of the disease itself. 
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Now I take it that all orange-growers are acquainted with 
Toot-rot, and for purposes of proving my point, I conclude also 
that every advanced grower to-day knows both prevention and cure. 
JPreventioii being the avoidance of deep planting, and water-logging 
the ground, as well as to keep the water away from the collar of 
the tree. Cure being to open up both collar and roots to the sun 
and air. 

If then the cure consists of, practically, sun and air, — or to be 
more precise, sun only, because I think most growers will concede 
that any Orange-grove having sun must necessarily have air — then 
it follows that the cause of the disease must originate by its 
antipode namely, the absence of sun, or in other words shade 
and moisture. 

It is well-known throughout the world that the greatest 
remedy for mycological, or rotting diseases, is direct sun-light ; 
inversely therefore the originating cause, must necessarily lie in 
the absence of sun. 

The resistancy of the common Lemon to j'oot-rot is thus found 
to lie in the simple fact, that its more open habit allows the sun’s 
rays to percolate through its foliage on to its collar and trunk, 
winch the denser foliage of the ‘'Seedling ” does not admit of. 

There is another additional factor, but as it is more of 
scientific interest than of practical utility I think may be omitted. 

Long acquaintance with root-rot proves that the Seedling 
Orange succumbs more readily than the Lemon ; which is because 
the greed of man too often studies nature only to obtain her 
financial benefit ; the Lemon on the other hand, not being such a 
financial success as the Orange is not taken such cure of! The 
Lemon tlierefore has the reputation of being more resistant to the 
diseas(‘, because man does not kill it by care ; financial considera- 
tions frequently overlooking the laws of natures 

To prove my point, and induce ])olief ; — If any gro\v(u* knows 
of a tree wliose bottom brandies had been cut awa}’ to a lun’ght 
equalling tlieir spread outwards from the trunk, wdiich was not 
watered round the stem of the tree — and on the collar of whicii the 
sun could shine at morning or afternoon — that perished from root- 
rot, I am prepared to admit that root-rot is my master, and I know 
nothing whatever of the cause of the “ disease.” 

On the other hand, if any grower now suffering, whose trees 
are not actually dead, but wdiich have, on one side or the other of 
them, one inch of sound bark upwards from the collar, I say, if 
he will cut away the bottom branches in an intelligent manner to 
a height equal to their length, using neither chemicals nor 
antiseptics, but allow the sun only to effect the cure ; he will not 
only cure root-rot, but will have the satisfaction of proving the 
originating causes, namely shade and moisture. 

When the wounds have dried up, daub thick white-lead paint 
over tlie exposed irood, to keep the wood from decay. 



POULTRY FOR PROFIT- 


Moisture Incubators* 


Gmaptkb ill 


Moisture incubators, are those into which a certain amount of 
moisture is artificially introduced through tlie egg chamber* In 
this chapter I shall try to describe briefly the advantages these 
machines are supposed to have over dry air or non-moisture 
machines. 

The moisture machine is slightly different in constniction to 
the dry air machine, in that it has a tank made of copper or iron 
(usually copper) directly above the egg chamber, and also wet cloths 
or drawers of wet sand under the egg tray. One of the best if not 
the best of this type of machine is the Hearson. This machine is 
as above described, viz., water tank over the eggs and drawer with 
wet cloths under same. This machine relies on what is called a 
capsule for regulating the heat of the egg chambei’. This capsule 
consists of two small square pieces of metal hermetically sealed, 
(with alcohol or other liquid between the two). The idea is that 
w’hen this liquid expands with the heat (as all liquids do more or 
less) the sides of the capsule are expanded and this acts on a rod 
which holds a damper over the heating apparatus. All volatile 
liquids boil at a certain temperature, and this temperatui“o is of 
course called the boiling point of that liquid. The following tables 
will perhaps make this quite clear. 


Water boils at 
Alcohol ,, ,, 

Bisulphide of carbon ... 
Ether 


1^1^^ Eahr. 

118 ^ „ 
94 ^" „ 


Yh)u will easily see that if any of the abovementioned li(|uids 
are enclosed in a capsule as previously described, this capsule, will 
be distended or expanded as soon as the boiling point is rcnrclnul. 

To continue the description of the Hearson msichimu its 
outward appearance resembles a handsome square cabinet, the upi)er 
half of this box or cabinet contains the tank for the water j)rcvi()iisly 
mentioned. Through this tank a flue runs wliich consequently 
heats the water. The lamp fits in a square sheet iron box screwed 
to the side of the incubator itself, on the top of this a fine which is 
covered by a damper. This damper is automatically raised or 
lowered by the expansion or contraction of the metal ca])sul(i. I 
have tried to get an illustration of this machine to make the 
description more lucid, but was unable to get one in town. I liave 
known equally good results from botli. types of machines, but thoro 
are certain climates which do require applied inoisture foi* tlui 
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successful hatching of chicks and especially ducks. In high 
altitudes especially, the moisture machine is the best unless your 
dry air incubator is fitted with a moisture device. I saw one of these 
moistlire devices working on a Cyphers incubator (dry air) a few 
days ago and was told it worked admirably. In my opinion the 
tank, or moisture machine is not a necessity. Both types of 
machines work well and with the dry air machine you have only 
the thermometer to look after whereas in the moisture machine you 
have two. Besides in most of these moisture machines, any that I 
have seen have no provision made for the removal of the chicks 
from the egg chamber witliout opening the door or drawer. This is 
a serious disadvantage, whereas in the Cyphers dry air machine the 
chicks automatically find their way into a chamber below the egg 
trays and remain there until the hatcli is over. It is absolutely 
necessary to retain as mucli moisture (which is contained in the 
eggs themselves) as possible during the hatching period. With the 
permission of the Editor I intend to write a cliapter on Brooders, 
Housing, Feeding Diseases, and general management. I have 
dfealt with several letters this month and would like to have more 
enquiries from readers on any points that I have not made suffi- 
ciently clear, as these chapters are intended to be a lielp to those 
starting poultry-keeping and perhaps a little advice to those who 
have already started. 

Next month '' Brooders and how to work them.” 

EEPLY TO “A PRACTICAL CRITIC”. 

Mr. J. Martin in your last issue writes he must take exception 
to many of the points raised by me in my previous chapter. The 
many points raised are two. Number one is an error and shoidd 
read ^‘secret” not '‘scituice” I am glad ho pointed this out. 
Number two is easily answered. I said that of course farmers 
could not always command l()s. or 21s. a dozen for eggs but that 
they could sometimes. 1 a,m sorry he cannot l)elieve that fowls 
can be made to pay. Later on in liis letter he says wlien he 
attended to them himself tliey did })ay. Perhaps Mr. Martin will 
be good enougli to let us know what he does know concerning 
making poultry pay. It will be lielpful perhaps to readers. Can 
he tell me why and by whom utility poultry keeping is being kept 
in the background? The laying contest at Rosebank shews this is 
not the case but quite tiie reverse, as the Western Province 
Agricultural Society are conducting this competition and doing all 
in their power to promote utility breeding, and may success attend 
tlieir efforts ! The idea of these cliapters is to promote an interest 
in the poultry raising industry and help those wlio are beginning. 

I liave to thank Mr. Martin for pointing out the error due no 
doubt to writing not being sufficiently clear. 


Shamrock. 



'RUSSIAN THISTLE” or “SALTWORT. 

(Salsola Ixali, TAnn) 


By Db. E. a. Nobbs, Agricultural AsBistant. 


Attention has been called by Mr. T, Cx. Theophilus, of Jbirroc^ 
residing in the Karoo parts of Uitenhage District, to a W(ied 
unknown previously to him, and which he considered to be spread- 
ing and likely to become a pest. Thanks are due to him for his 
timely notice as this plant has been identified by Miss Treleaven iis 
the ‘‘ Saltwort ” {Salsola I'ali) '' The Kussian Thistle ” of the 
Americans, a weed known in the Colony for many years, but not 
hitherto considered harmful. In the United States however, it .is 
a very serious pest in some regions, and it is stated officially that 
in one year alone it occasioned the loss of some two million dolhirs. 

The chief injury seems to be to Lucerne and corn lands, 
while the thorns hurt horses and other animals. It lias not been 
reported to do harm to wool or hair. The attention of Divisional 
Councils and farmers generally may be called to this plant 
(illustration herewith) and wliere it is known to exist it might bo- 
wel I to have it proclaimed a noxious weed, as a stitch in time 
saves nine.” 

The Saltwort ” is a free seeding annual. Mr. Ij. H, Dinvey, 
Botanist to the United States of America Agricultural Dei)a,i‘tment, 
describes the plant as follows : — 

“When young, it is tender and juicy throiigiiout, with small 
narrow, downy green leaves, but in late summer it stauls out ha.rd 
stiff branches which l)ear, iii place of leaves, shar[) spines, one-foiudJi 
to one-half inch long. At the base of each (duster of spines is a 
papery flower about one-eighth inch in diameter. 

“ The Eussian Thistle takes possession of a fudd to tlK3 
exclusion of everything else, drawing from tlie land a, hirgxi aiiaount 
of nourishment. It is armed with spines quite' a;S sliarj) as those 
of the Canada Thistle and much stronger, so that in. some sections 
the farmers find it necessary to bind leather about the iun'ses’ logs 
while at work.” 

^ From the same report we gather that tlu 3 best method of 
extirpation is ploughing under while young and soft, and Ixvfore 
seeding, collecting and burning older plants or plants gi’owing adong 
fences, sluits or roadsides. Shee[) are said to exit it down rtaulily 
while young, which gives ground for liope that it iniiy kc'.pt 
down in unenclosed lands where sheep run. 




WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

EQG-LAYINa COMPETITION AT ROSEBANK. 



ReCOHD of eggs LA.I0 DUBING 

FIVE Weeks ended 22Nr) July, lOOG, 

Pen 

No 

Variety. 

Pullet No. 

Eggs laid. 

Points, 

1 

Buff Orpingtons 

1 

4 

B (died 25'C/06) 


4 

! 14 

28 

2 

Partridge Wyandottcs 

5 

5 

10 

3 

White Wyandottes 

9 

18 

35 


10 

21 

42 



11 

16 

27 



12 

2 

2 

4 

‘White Leghorns . . 

13 

20 

30 


14 

15 

18 



15 

6 

6 



10 

13 

22 

5 

White Wyandottes 

18 

2 

2 


19 

12 

24 



20 

6 

11 

6 

Buff Orpingtons .. 

21 

8 

16 



22 

10 

20 (died) 



, 23 

20 

40 



24 

12 

24 

7 

Plymouth Rocks 

25 

16 

30 



26 

9 

10 



27 

19 

30 



28 

11 

16 

8 

Buff Orpingtons . . 

29 

19 

34 

9 

Brown Leghorns , . ; . 

33 

12 

24 


34 

1 

2 (died 



35 

23 

46 



36 

13 

26 

10 

Buff Orpingtons . 

87 

3 

0 


38 

9 

17 



40 

7 

14 

11 

White Leghorns . . 

41 

14 

28 



42 

4 

8 

12 

Buff Leghorns 

<15 

7 

9 



46 

! 8 

15 



47 

8 

11 

13 

Buff Orpingtons . . 

•19 

19 

38 



60 

20 

39 



51 1 

11 i 

22 



52 

18 

30 

14 

Buff Orpingtons . . 

53 

15 

29 



64 

18 

32 



55 

10 

20 



56 

15 

27 

16 

White Wyandottes 

58 

10 

32 



59 : 

5 

10 

22 

16 

Black Orj3ingtons 

61 1 

11 



62 

15 

39 



63 

16 

32 



64 

21 

4 1 

17 

Buff Orpingtons 

68 

10 

20 

18 

White Loghorns . . 

70 

; 14 

16 



71 

j ji 

26 



72 

10 

■ 26 

19 

Brown Leghorns . . 

73 

18 

2G 



74 

2 

2 



75 

15 

16 



76 

3 

4 

20 

White Leghorns . . 

77 

. 10 

20 

22 I 


78 

11 

21 

Buff Orpingtons . < 

35 

3 

4 



86 

11 

22 



87 

5 

9 

23 


88 

8 

18 

Buff Orpingtons ... 

80 

13 

20 



92 j 

14 

28 


TUnse piillotH not meiitlonoa hnvanot yot commonoed to lay. ~ 

■egg weiSliioTorlesr'® waighlug over oz.. and one point lo* every 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence and contributions are invited on all subjects affecting the Farming 
Industries of South. Africa, suggestions for consideration or hints as to improved 
methods being particularly welcome. 

Questions are also invited. In this department, every endeavour will be made to 
■procure the desired information for publication in the next issue, but this cannot be 
guaranteed in the case of letters received after the 20th of the month. Should a 
•correspondent deem his enquiry urgent, he should say so, and an answer will be 
returned throtigh the 2^ost as soon as possible. 

All letters or contributions should be plainly addressed: “The Editor of the 
Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, Capetown; ” they should he written 
on one side of the paper only, and be accompanied by the name and postal address 
of the writer, noi necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith A nom 
de plume may be attached for publication. 


Experimental Crops— Eape and Buckwheat. 


To the Edito> , Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,- -In the last issue of the eTbztmaZ appear some reports on experimental crops. 
I would like to say that we hero have long known rape to bo one of the best foods for 
cattle, sheep and pigs. To grow to perfection it requires good soil and rainfall, or 
irrigation, but will sometimes pay under other conditions. I am of opinion that there 
is no plant that will give equal results, pound for pound, for milk and flesh production, 
not even excepting lucerne. I am not alluding to weight per aero or other points of 
comparison. I was surprised to sec that, with the exception of three, all those who 
repoitod on buckwheat sowed in winter. And those throe were naturally the only ones 
that gave anything like a favourable report. Some time ago I wrote recommending 
this crop, but only under certain conditions. 1 then stated that it would not stand 
irosit, drought, or hail. I did not put it forward as a substitute for wheat, oats and 
bailey, but mentioned that its principal value lay in its yicldiug a crop of grain in a 
•remarkably short time. After a long winter drought, when wheat, etc., have totally 
'failed, and the first rains fall about December, too late on the high veld for any other 
graia crop to ripen before the frosts, then buckwheat comes in handy as giving a yield 
of grain useful for human food, as well as some animals and poultry. As a rule, in 
the above kind of season, a lot of rain falls from January to April, and buckwheat will 
thrive and ripen within three months from date of sowing. After Christmas hail 
rarely does much damage. My experience of this crop is confined to this district only. 
If I could grow a crop of other sorts of grain I would not sow buckwheat, because it 
would not be worth doing, but in times of scarcity any grain is valuable. It is j>ar- 
.ticularly suited to the poor agriculturist. — I am, etc., 

CuTHBERT A. Pope, 

Moltono, 13 July, 190G. 


Thriving Pines in the Bedford District. 


To 'the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, “I am sending you by ^ost three cones of a pine that is growing here, so as to 
name it. This pine seems to thrive very well in our dry climate. Some of the oldest 
trees are 67 years old, and have attained a height of about 80 feet, and seem in good 
health, and are still growing. They grow much faster than the pine that is commonly 
grown about Capo Town, hut the branches are very apt to be broken off with some of 
our high winds. I had a number of the pines that are grown on the Cape Peninsula, 
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varying in age from 30 to 40 years. Tlioy have nearly all sneenmbed to our dry season- 
Some of thorn had attained to the height of 40 to 60 feet. Not one of the variety of ‘which 
I am Bonding you the cones has died, and it would bo well if oar nurserymen grow this pine 
for our Midland districts, as it makes a handsome tree. But its great recommendation 
is that it docs iiot seem to require the winter rains, and thrives in our dry climate. 
Some of the seeds of this pino were sent down to the Forest .Department, King 
'William’s Town, and they name it the Aleppo Pine. I find that on other farms farmers 
have had the same experience re their pin os. —Yours, &c., 

E. H. Pringle. 

Lynedoch, June 17. 

The cones for identification arc those of the Aleppo Pino, the botanical name of 
which is Pinus halepensis. It is also known to some farmers as the Jerusalem Pino. 
This pine has been recommended for some years by the Forest Department for planting 
in the upland districts with a summer rainfall, and is known to give the greatest satis- 
faction. It is largely propagated at the Fort Ounnyngham Plantation and at Tokai by 
the Forest Department, and farmers desirous of obtaining these trees may get them in 
the form of seeds or transplants on application. The Pintis canariev.sis or Canary Pino 
is an equally hardy tree, and resists drought as well as the Aleppo, consequently it is 
also saitable for planting in the uplands of the Eastern and Midland distric's. The- 
Canariensis has this advantage that its timber is more valuable. The tree described 
as that grown in the Cape Peninsula is the Cluster Pine or Ptmes 2 ^inastcr. 


Water Finding by the Divining Rod. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Is there any means by which we can arrive at a definite conclusion re the 
working of the divining rod ? Many men are positively certain that by its means they 
can locate water ; some men assert that minerals can be indicated ; others profess to 
be able to tell at what depth water will be found and its quantity. I am one of the 
few who are sceptical about the matter. Ido not see how it is possible for anyone 
being affected by water when it is 50 to 300 feet below the surface, and then to profess 
to be able to tell the depth at which the water is likely to be found and its quantity, 
I acknowledge that many of these men are honest men and will work with the divining 
rod just to shew their neighbours where they think water is to bo found. They 
charge nothing for their trouble. There arc others who are frauds and making 
money out of those who are willing to employ them. T will acknowledge that in 
some instances peoxfie have got water in what I would call very unlikely localities by 
boring where the divining rod indicated. But I know of many instances whore it has 
been an utter failure. I know of one instance in this district whore four (at least) 
waterfinders indicated that the rod worked. The unfortunate farmer bored down 350 
feet, but found nothing. And I know of others who have bored on localities where tlu^ 
rod did not work and found water at no very great depth. The mystery is why docs tlui 
stick work ? In some hands a hit of fencing wire ‘will work. Other diviners say they 
can fe 1 the sensation if they are riding in a cart or on horseback 1 have (ionie across 
men who say the divining rod will work with them anywhere and the forked stick will 
twist off in their hands, Many of these honest men have hoard that when the rod 
works it indicates water and they believe it, and some say that the rod will only work 
when the water is moving. It will not work over a closed pipe, hut as soon as the tap 
is opened and the water begins to flow the rod will begin to move. 'What causes the 
rod to work is a mystery we want explained. But when men profess to toll you the 
depth and quantity of water and say the rod will only work over running water, I lose 
all faith in them. 

Hoping your department will be able to throw some light an the subject, 

Yours, &c., 

R. IT. Pringle. 

Lynedoch, June 17. 

The mysteries of the divining rod have yet to be explained. Though several 
theories have been put forward none have been accepted as final. The uncertainties 
mentioned by our correspondent tend to make the subject most difficult of explanation. 
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Swiss Milk Q-oats in South A.frica. 


To the Editor, Ageiculturad Journal 

Sir, —In your June issue Mr. H. Alston enquires lor Swiss goats, and seeing that 
there was no reply to his enquiry in your July number, just to hand, I should like to 
tell him what I know of this wonderful goat. 

Some two years ago, Mr. Walter Bubidge, M.L.A., for Vryburg, imported about 
forty-eight of these goats, ewes and rams. A Mr. Bead of this town was fortunate 
enough in inducing Mr. Bubidge to let him have two ewes and a ram. One of the 
ewes died about eight months after giving birth to a ram kid. The remaining ewe has 
also kidded, and a Mr. Bowker, manager of Mr. Henry Steytler’s estate at Lawley 
Station, about seven miles out, who bought the lot from Mr, Read, tells me that this 
-ewe has been giving five bottles of milk per day for some months past, and that it was 
necessary to milk her three times during the day. 

I understand that when Mr. Bubidge bought his goats in Switzerland they were 
all guaranteed, and actually did give, ten bottles milk per day per goat. The change 
of climate and pasture has thus reduced the yield by exactly one half. 

I believe that the cost of these goats at the Coast is about £9 each. 

It would appear that IMr. Alston possesses boer goats of a good milking strain. If 
he can buy a ram from Mr. Bubidge to cross with his boer goats, the progeny from 
such a cross would be most valuable and should produce at least from two to three 
bottles milk per day. 

Having secured one of the abovementioncd rams from Mr. Steytler, I purpose 
crossing with a good sfamp of boer goat, and feel sure that the result will be satis- 
factory. I shall bo very pleased to publish the result of my experiment in your 
valuable Journal^ say two years hence. — Yours, &c., 


Johannesburg, July 10. 


G. B. G-ardnee. 


The Culture of Chicory. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, — I was very much interested in the article on The Culture of Chicory in the 

Agrimltural Journah Will you give us some more information? We can grow 
thousands of tons of Chicory root along our Coast, as it is there is a good bit grown 
eyery year. The Firm we used to supply in Port Elizabeth would not take any more 
roots a few years ago ; I see they are taking a limited quantity again but have reduced 
the price from 2 is. to 15s. per 100 lbs. dried. The Firm takes it cub up in small 
pieces and sun-dried. The drying part is the greatest trouble as it rots very quickly if 
you happen to get damp weather for a few days running. Further information as 
regards drying the roots and so forth will be very welcome, also how many Factories 
are there in the Colony. — Yours, etc., 

G. B, Van Booybn, 

Alexandria, June 25th. 

Experience has shewn that, as the correspondent says, there is great difficulty in 
drying this product in the ordinary way. Moreover the sundried article is much 
inferior to the kiln dried. Farmers are therefore strongly recommended to send the 
fresh roots direct to the manufacturers. Chicory roots are carried on the ,Oape 
Government Bailways under Class C. viz., at ^d. per ton per mile plus Is. 8d. per 
ton terminals. If they have been allowed to sweab in a heap previous to being trucked 
either loose or in bags they will keep well for several weeks but it is a great mistake to 
dig them up, bag them and send them off at once. The only manufaefeurer we know 
of is Mr. S. Salaman, Cape Chicory Works, King William’s Town, and a price often 
paid in the past has been £2 10s. per ton for fresh roots .delivered there. No dppbt if 
the cultivation of this crop bscame considerable in any district, factories . w.ould be 
established in the locarlity. , * , ; .,a 
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Mineral Manures. 


To the Editor, AGEicuLTUBA.ri Jouenal.* 

SiE, — I shall be glad if ii CTOvcmmont chomisb will kiadly answer some f[Uorios 
which arise from a perusal of the arliclo on Kxtra-Tropical Forestry in the duno 
number of the Agricultural Journal, 

(1) On page 783 Dr. Hahn advises the mixing of wood ashes with farm-yard 
manure. Most books say that this mixing should he avoided, as it causes loss of 
ammonia. Which is correct ? 

(2) On page 773 Dr. Hahn advises the burning of bones. On page 774 burning is 
said by Californian experts to be an unqualified detriment to bones. Which is 
correct ? 

(3) On page 775 the Transvaal chemist says that phosphoric acid applied to soil in 
soluble form rapidly becomes insoluble. Why then apply basic slag and bone meal in 
autumn when roots are dormant? How can plants absorb insoluble material, as it is 
stated on page 774 that they do ? 

(4) Bones appear to contain about 50 per cent, phosphate of lime, but only about 
4 per cent, carbonate of lime. Is not the lime in the phosphate available ? On page 
777 it is said that it is* available. Why then is bone ash not so suitable as basic slag on 
soils not containing lime ? — Yours, &c,, 

Enquiking Mind. 

Stellenbosch, June, 1906. 


This letter was referred to the Senior Government Analyst, who kindly furnished 
the following reply : — 

The Teeatment op Chemical Manures. 

To the Editor, Ageicultural Joubnal. 

Sir, — The questions of your correspondent “Enquiring Mind” need, for full 
answ'er, rather more space that you would feel probably disposed to give them, I shall 
however, as far as I am able, endeavour to deal with them briefly, remembering at the 
same time how difficult it is to explain statements that have been made not by one’s 
self but by others. 

(1) On page 783 Dr, Hahn does, it is true, advise mixing ashes with farm yard 
manure, and it is also correct that, theoretically at least, such mixing may, under 
certain conditions, involve loss of ammonia, but in this connection one needs often to 
come down from broad generalities to detail. In the first place, the quantity of 
ammonia actually lost may in practice be very small, depending entirely on the nature 
and condition of the ashes and the proportion added : the setting free of ammon ia from 
the nitrogenous compounds of the manure may be so slow a process that there is 
no time for a substantial loss before the manure is applied to its intended purpose. 
Furthermore, if the manure is moist, some of this evolved ammonia may be retained 
by the particles of water. Next the farm-yard manure may be so rich in nitrogenous 
constituents that the loss of a small amount would be more than componsatod for by 
the addition of potash, especially in the case of a soil which needs the latter. IMore- 
over, your correspondent will see that Professor Hahn recommended the addition of 
ashes as an aid in the nitrification of the manurial nitrogenous compounds. What is 
here meant is that where the quicker action produced by nitrification is so valuable, it 
can safely be promoted even though in the process some of the nitrogen is lost : a cub 
diamond is more valuable than it was before the operation ; it has lost in weight, true 
enough, hut it has been so changed that the part is worth much more than the whole 
was previously. . 

Everything depends on whether ymu need nitrogen or potash, and whether you 
need nitrogen in the most readily available form or not. 

(2) A somewhat similar position is here involved. I scarcely need to answer the 
question at length, as, to a certain extent, Dr. Hahn himself deals with it in the very 
paragraph from which your correspondent takes his quotation. The Californian advice 
is not to burn bones, and so lose nitrogen. Dr. Hahn admits just above that such a 
process does mean a loss of nitrogen, but it means at the same time a gain of soluble 
phosphoric oxide, which is probably worth far more than the nitrogen that has been 
disfipated. Very of ten it is a^much more important matter to got the phosphoric 
oxide soluble than to retain the nitrogen, and a though the former object may be 
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secured, without detriment to the nitrogen, by means of sulx^huric acid, where that 
agent is cheap and easily procurable, in this Colony it was neither cheap nor easily 
procurable at the time Dr. Hahn’s remarks were penned, eighteen years ago, nor is it 
yet practicable. 

Even without sulphuric acid, it is for farmers at least much' ea-ier to reduce burnt 
than unburnt bones to a fine pow'der, and where phosphates in a finely-divided condition 
are the great desideratum, it may be worth while sacrificing even the nitrogen so as to 
attain this end. 

(3) It is perfectly correct to say that phosphoric oxide, when applied to soils in a 
soluble form, rapidly becomes insoluble, but when we use the term “insoluble” we 
have a particular solvent in mind. We sx)oak, for iiistance, in connection with 
chemical manipulations, of water-soluble and of citrate-soluble phosphoric oxide, and 
look upon the former as more valuable than the latter, but neither of these expresses 
exactly the solubility of the phosphatic material in the liquid, through the medium of 
which entrance to the plant rootlets is effected, and even this liquid varies greatly in 
solvent capacity according to the plant concerned. The subject of the solubility of 
plant food substances in soil water is one on which science has not 3 ’et said its last word, 
and when we speak of insoluble phosphoric oxide wc do not imply that substances 
which appear perfectly insoluble when treated with certain reagents in the chemists 
test glasses are equally insoluble under the differing conditions which obtain in the 
soil, and least of all can we arbitrarily label as “ insoluble ” such substances as basic 
slag or bone meal when reduc d to an impalpable powder, even although they may be 
almost wholly insoluble in water and largclN" so in citrate solution. Insoluble 
substances become through time solub e by processes of fermenLatiou. 

(4) Lime compeunds exist in the bones chiefly as the phosphate ; only to a small 
extent as the carbonate. Assuming for the moment that the phosphate of lime is nob 
available, then, unless some chemical reaction can take place to break up the phosphate 
of lime, it follows of necessity that the lime cannot be available either, since phosphate 
of lime is a definite chemical compound, so that the lime cannot enter into the plant 
system leaving the phosphoric oxide outside. It is true that in some way, the details 
whereof arc not yet fully known, the plant itself may set such a chemical reaction 
going, and thus for all practical purposes remove from chemical combination perhaps 
only the basic part of a salt, but it is hardly likely that such a consideration would 
^^PPly when the plant greatly needs both the base and the acid, as is often the case with 
lime phosphates in poor soils. If, on the other hand, the ])hosphate of 1 me is in an 
available form, then the whole is available, i e., both the lime and the phosphoric oxide. 
Here, however, it is again possible that both may not be required, and so scope must be 
allowed for the selective capacity of the plant. The reactions that go on in the soil 
under such conditions are so various and complicated that we cannot fetter them by so 
many definite chemical equations. We should also remember that “available” and 
“ soluble ” are terms which arc net limited by hard and fast boundaries ; both depend 
upon and arc affected by various conditions, such as the mechanical condition of the 
soil and of the fertiliser itself, the presence of other chemical compounds in the soil, 
and the nature of the crop. 

Cl-US. F. JURITZ, 

Senior Analyst. 


Ostrich Eggs and Frosts. 


To the Editor, Agiiicixtural Journal. 

Sir, — Could you kindly inform me if any harm will come to ostrich eggs from 
being in the veld daring a severe frost ? Wc had 11 degrees Fahrenheit here on the 
13th, and I wondered if it would weaken or kill the embryo. — Yours, &c , 

B.W. 

Middelburg, July 17. 

We have no definite information on the subject, but the opinion is expressed that- 
suoh a depth of cold wo Id not materially affect the embryo. If our correspondeuh 
Incubates the eggs, the result would be worth noting as an actual experience. 
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Incubating. 


To the Editor, Aqricultubal Journal, 

Bib, — M y experience with using incubators, is tbat they are worse than the iiighii- 
marc for work and trouble, let alone the exponso of running them. 

Eight years ago I ran a good English make two-hatches, k’irst lOO fowls’ eggs, 
hatch 25 chicks ; second 100 eggs, 29 chicks from untested eggs. Cost for parafiuo 21 
days, incubator, and ^15 days brooder, 18s. 8d. per hatch. 

Three years ago I tried an American make, with outside arrangomont of niorc.ury to 
regulate damper. Result from throe hatches of 100 eggs untastod, 99 chicks. Cost for 
paraffin 21 days incubator and 30 days brooder 12s. 9d. per hatch (oil cheaper). 

The difficulty I found was that the night temperaturo of the room used^ to go 
down sometimes as much as 15 degrees, and the incubator running at 101 at six in the 
evening, would be 95 to 97 in the morning. Then, during the day, unless attended to 
as the day go hotter, would go up to 103 to 105. 

My advice is to hatch chickens under hens, and rear in a brooder, as they thrive 
splendidly in the same (even if home-made out of a case). — Yours, &c., 

ANTr-lNCUBATOR. 

Gofimvaba, June, 1900. 


Destructive Sparrows and Pinches. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Perhaps you or some of the readers of the AgrlcuUural Jotiriial may bo able to 
inform me how I could poison or kill by some other means, sparrows and finches wh ich 
abound here in hundreds, and not only do a great deal of damage to my crops but also 
destroy my grapes and other fruit every year. I have previously tried to poison them 
with grain (wheat) soaked in arsenic dissolved in water, and a little sugar sprinkled over 
it after having taken it out of the water. Now I have tried it again. But the birds 
won’t touch it. Whether it is on account of the veld being so good just at present I 
cannot say. Should you be able to inform me of a means whereby I could kill those 
birds, you will not only do me a great favour but the whole district, as 1 am (fuite sure 
the loss to the farmers by these birds, amounts to a lot of money every year. 

Thanking you in anticipation. -—Yours, etc., 

. Pabmkb. 

Richmond. 

Poison baits and traps are the only methods we know of. The ou('. has evidently 
proved ineffective owing to the amount of food about. Traps might be tried. 


The “ Cancer Bush ” as Stock Pood. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sib,-— S ince residing here, now more than three years, I have noticed a certain 
plant which grows here and of which stock are very fond. 

The plant is in size about the same as Worm-wood (Wilde Als). 

The good points in this plant which particularly struck mo are the following ;~ 

S Stock, especially cattle and goats, are very fond of it. 

The seed germinates easily. 

(3) The plants grow in one year from two to three feet high. 

(4) It is very much drought resisting. 

'(5) During the winter it is green and yields a good amount of feeding. 

(6) During the great drought I have seen this plant grow and blossom in dry hard 
ground ; whereas all grass and other plants round about it were dead. 

’ From^ about the middle of July till the end of August it is in blossom. Simply 
oovered with red blossoms and a pretty sight to see. I have sown some of the seed in 
November last year; these plants are now about 36 inches high. I am sending you 
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one of them. Could you kindly inform us what plant it is and your opinion about 

' It seems to me to be just the plant for South Africa and that we ought to cultivate 
same.-Yours, etc.. Jocueet. 


Welbedacht, Lady Grey, A.N. July 11th. 1906. 


of 


the Government 
Cancer-hush/’ a 


The plant submitted is identified by Miss Treleaveii 
Herbarium, as Suthorlandia fnitcscens, B. Br. It is known as the 
fine showy plant found all over the Colony, and on account of its beautiful scarlet 
flowers, is much cultivated in our gardens. It is used by colonists as a tonic, in 
Stomach disorders, and is said to have cured malignant tumours cant^rous m 
appearance, which non-professional persons have believed to be cancers ; hence its 
name. Thunberg, in his Travels, says that the roots and leaves of this plant, when 
dried and pulverized, are of use in diseases of the eye. We can get no information 
to its value as a fodder plant. 


Destruction of the Veld by Field Rats.. 


To the Editor, Ageicultural Journal. 

Sir,’— I would like to use your paper as a medium for drawing attention to the* 
wholesale destruction of the veld, in many parts, by field rats. 

In this district they seem to bo specially bad. In some parts the veld is absolutely 
destitute of vegetation, caused by this pest. 

I shall bo glad if you can suggest any means for destroying them. I have thought 
of steeping mealies in arsenic, and killing them in this way, but bad to give up the 
idea, as ostriches are so liable to pick up the poisoned mealies. 

Thanking you in anticipation,- Yours, &c.. 

J, F. Buckley. 

Steytlerville, July 10. 

We fear we cannot suggest anything very original. The only methods that can be 
relied upon are first, poisoned baits. This, our correspondent states, is impracticable 
in his case, as. ostriches pick up the poison. The other alternative is the large 
American trap, and this, to be effective, needs to be handled with skill. Some of our 
readers who have practical knowledge of this subject may be able to offer suggestions 
out of their experience. 


Rat Extermmation. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sill,— I exterminated rats from my shop and store by putting down mealies soaked 
in strychnine and water for two days, and using a spoon for putting the poisoned grain 
down, This scared them ofl for five years, — Yours, &c., 

Bough on Rats. 

Cofimvaba, June, 1906. 


Bees. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Will o)ie of your readers recommend a good all-round work on bee-keeping ? 

I find that the only vay to keep swarms in the hive is to have the entrance of 
queen excluder zinc. The wild swarms I get are taken from holes in antheaps, and one 
I got on Saturday has swarmed* seven times in five days, hut returns to the hive, as 
the queen cannot follow. I use Hofiman frames and section supers, but have only just, 
started, and could not keep swarms before using zinc.— Y" ours, &o., 

Bebj-keepeb. 

Cheshire’s “ Bees and Bee-keeping ” (two vols.), Cowan^s “Book on Bees,” and 
the “Bee-keepers’ Guid*,” hy A. J. Cook, are ah good works on the subject. The, 
“ A B G of Bee Culture/’ bv A, and I. Rooot, is one of the latest. 

11 



RURAL REPORTS. 


For the month ending 16th July, 1906. 


Barkly West. — Condition of void good, oxcopt wliero it is not ovorstookod or 
destroyed by locusts. Bainfall light. Stock generally in good condition. 


Bedford.— Veld in excellent condition for this time of the year, grass plentiful 
and karoo quite green. Rainfall light. Stock generally in very good condition. 


Ceres. —Average rainfall. Weather in Ward No. 1 has boon very mild; in Ward 
No. 3 Gold, Condition of veld promising. Vines surforing somewhat from phylloxera. 
American grafted stocks have grown fairly well last season. Cereals in good condition. 
Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


King Williapa’s Town. — Around Middlodritt a fair amount of rain has fallen. 
The veld, however, is very withered. Oranges, naarbjos, figs, poaches, quinces, and 
apricots are grown here, and do well. Fruit fly very conspicuous among the poaches 
and apricots last year, causing the crop to bo an entire failure. Grain is gi’own to 
perfection. Stock generally in good condition. 


Laingsburg. — The rainfall during the month has been light but slightly bettor 
than the previous 'season, and the weather has been cold. Condition of veld good. 
Wheat and oats doing well. . Stock generally in good condition. 


MolteilO,— Rainfall nil, Weather good. Condition of veld dry. No grain or 
lucerne in this district. Horses and sheep in good condition, the same remark applying 
to the few pigs that are in the district. 


Oudtslioorn*— Veld in splendid condition and rainfall plentiful. Lucerne not 
doing quite so well as usual. Harvesting mostly over. Stock generally in good 
condition. 


PMlipstown* — The weather is cold and the condition of the veld is very had. 
There is very little grain and lucerne. The poaches are being destroy od by iuHccts. 
Stock generally in poor condition. 


Robertsou* — Weather ratber cold, and the condition of the veld is getting 
better every day. Rainfall average. Some of the vines have boon injured by 
Phylloxera. Wheats and oats are not grown to any largo extent, but a good deal of 
barley is sowo. Lucerne growing slowly in winter. Stock generally in fair condition. 


THE TRAlNSKEL 


For tlae month ending 30th June, 1906. 


Oofimvaba.— Mealie and kafir corn crops have all been reaped, the former may 
be considered a fair crop generally, though indifferent only in some parts of the 
district ; on. the other hand, the latter have yielded small all over the district. No 
fresh outbreak of diseases amengsii cattle has been reported during the past month, 
there are, however, 11 areas under quarantine for redwator, which will probably be 
released during this month. All other stock are in good condition. 



lUJHAL KEPOHTS. 


‘ASl 


Flagstaff* - Daring the early part of the month the weather was warm, since the 
23 rd, however, high winds, with occasional showers, have prevailed, and in conse- 
quence, it has been bitterly cold. The rainfall was about half an inch. The veld is 
good, and stock, both large and small, ar§ in good condition. No disease was reported^ 


Kentani* — There is nothing special to report. All agricultural pursuits^ arc 
now at a standstill. Nice rains have fallen during the month, and the pasturage is in 
good order. 


Lusikisiki* — The weather here is mild and the veld in very fair condition. 
There was one heavy shower during the earlier part of the month. Tlie condition of 
the mealies and kafir corn is poor. Stock generally in fair condition. 


Matatiole. — The month of June like its predecessor was exceptionally dry. 
The temperature, however, was much lower than that of May and several sharp frosts 
were experienced. In consequence the veld has a very withered and parched appear- 
ance hut taking it all round, stock, both large and small are in remarkably good 
condition. The harvest, which has now been gathered, is above the average for the 
past thi’ee years, and natives have abundance of surplus grain for disposal. 


Mount Frere-" -The weather has been variable during the month, mostly 
warm. Last week there were high winds. These were followed by very welcome and 
acceptable showers of rain, with snow on the mountains, which have laid the dust. 
The veld has a wintry appearance and dry on the lugh'ands, but still with a green tinge 
•on the slopes of the hills and the vaUey. Stock is in fair condition, though not as 
good as usinl when running in the old lands, which in consequence of the drought in 
the summer and autumn, and the Mabelo .Aphis have not been such good feeding. 
There has been a recradescenco of scab, attributed to the introduction of sheep from 
other parts, and the fact that during the last simultaneous dipping the natives did not 
always bring all the sheep in their flocks to be dipped, the owes in some oases being 
unable to travel being heavy with lamb and lambing. Dipping in May is too, late, and 
■causes much disatisfaction and loss to stock-owners. Three fresh outbreaks of lung- 
sickness have been reported during the month, one occurred in cattle introduced from 
th« Mount Currie District and the other two in transport oxen, recently arrived from 
East London. All our worse cattle diseases and ticks conic from the ports and it will 
be a great day for the country when Railways are running through it and waggon 
transport from the Ports is no longer necessary. 


Port St- Johns* — in fair irondition. Weather very chaugoable, cold 
North East winds have been blowing frequently. Rainfall very light. Orange crop is 
affected l>y disease and is a total failure. Pair crops of mealies and kafir corn but not 
as abundant as anticipated. Horses in fair condition. 


Tabaxikultl*^J^'^^‘' was cold and dry, only about half an inch of ra,in falling and 
a little snow. Stock maintained their previous condition. No fresh cases of’ disease 
have been reported. 


Unitata- — There is no matter of interest to report for the p^^st month. BeinS 
mid-winter no agricultural pursuits are in progress. Pasture is scant and stock in 
poor condition. Lnngsiclmess has broken out in the District and contacts inoculated 
so that the outbreak is not likely to spread beyond the limits of the quarantined area. 
The quarantining of infected areas is, however, a hopeless task, as Natives generally 
act in these matters with the utmost apathy. There arc no Police available to enforce 
and successfully x^^^o^Gcute under the Act and the Iloadmeu do not as a rule shew 
sufficient interest. Territorial cattle, especially in this locality, however, appear to 
be generally immune from both Redwater and Lungsicknoss and it' obtains little 
hold. • ^ " ■ •' ' 


' poor. Weather bright and windy. > Very smtall 

rainfall. - ’Npfe much fruit in district, trees having been attacked by mcth'pesfc early 
season. Good crop of mealies and kafir corn;. ' Stock in fair oonditiO'U,- : ; , ■ ^ 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
JUNE, 1906. 


By Charles M. Stewart, B.Sc., Secretary to the Meteorological Commission, 


Exceptionally low barometric pressure, unusually mild weather for the month, 
although accompanied by daily, and occasionally severe, frosts, a high percentage of 
cloud with a comparative absence of fogs, and a practically normal depth of rainfall wore 
the leading features of the weather of Juno. 

Precipitation . — The moan rainfall for Juno, as shown by records from 305 rain- 
gauges, amounted to 1*49 ins,, falling on five days, being only O'Ol ins. or less than one 
per cent, under the average. The table given below shows that, although rainfall was 
most abundant over the Cape Peninsula, the month was relatively dry there, being 21 


Division. 

Mean 

Rainfall 

(1900). 

Mean 

No. 

of Days. 

Average 
Rainfall 
(1891-190 J).' 

Average 

No. 

of Days. 

Actual 
Difiorences 
from Aver- 
ages. 

Percentage 
Dilforenoos 
from Aver- 
ages. 

Capo Peninsula 

Inches. 

4*62 

11 

Inches, 

5*84 

13 

Inches. 

— 1*22 

Per cent. 
— 21 

South-West 

3'54 

9 

, 3-4S 

8 

-f 0*60 

+ 

2 

West Coast 

2*74 

8 

1-44 

6 

+ l-3t 

+ 

93 

South Coast 

1*58 

6 

2*48 

6 

— 0 60 

— 

28 

Southern Karoo 

1-47 

4 

090 

3 

+ 0*57 

+ 

63 

West Central Karoo . . 

0-62 

4 

0*54 

2 

+ 0*08 

+ 

15 

East Central Karoo . . 

0-38 

3 

0*42 

2 

— 0*01 


10' 

Northern Karoo 

0*54 1 

B 

0 62 

2 

— 0*03 


13 

Northern Border 

0*08 

1 

0-42 

1 

— 0*34 

— 

81 

South-East 

1*15 

4 

1-03 

1 

+ 0*12 

+ 

12 

North-East 

0*38 

3 

0*88 

’ 3 

- 0*50 


57 

Kaffraria . . 

0*41 

2 

0*79 

i 2 

— 0*38 

.... 

48 

Basutoland 

0*19 

2 

0 98 

' 2 

— 0*79 


81 

Orange River Colony . . 
Durban (Natal) 

1*02 

3 

0*70 

0*94 

' 2 

+ 0 08 

+ 

*9 

Bechuanaland 

0*00 

0 

0*39 

i 

— 0 39 


100 

Rhodesia . . 

C-01 

1 

0*14 

1 

— 0*13 


93 


per cent, less than the ten years' average. A similar deficiency in the amount of 
precipitation for the month prevailed over the South Coast, the East Central and 
.Northern Karoos, the Northern Border, the North East, Kafiraria, Basutoland, 
Beohuanaland and Rhodesia, — the deficit being least, 10 per cent., over the East 
Central Karoo, while absolute drought was experienced at all our stations in 
Bechuanaland, An excess of rainfall was met with over the South West, West Coast, 
Southern Karoo, West Central Karoo, and South East Divisions, and apparently also 
in Natal, as shewn by the record at Durban,— the surplus being greatest (93 per cent.),, 
over the West Coast and least, (2 per cent.), over the South West. Compared with the 
previous month, there was a continued excess of rainfall over the normal, over the 
Southern and the West Central Karoos, thi South-East, and at Durbvn, and a 
continued deficit over the Cape Peninsula, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Hhodosia. 
On the other hand while the deficits of May over the South- Wo ^t and West coast 
Divisions have been converted into surpluses the reverse has obtained over the South 
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Coast, the East Central and Northern Karoos, tlie Northern Border, the North East 
and Kaffraria. As far as the actual quantities recorded are concerned, there has been 
a decrease over all divisions, except the Cape Peninsula, the South West and the 
West Coast. On scrutinising the individual returns it is found that out of the total of 
305 stations, absolute drought was experienced at only 17 stations, although no 
fewer than 152 or almost 50 per cent., had totals for the month ranging from 
O'Ol to 1 inch; 52 had from 1-0 1 to 2 ins.; 39 had 2*01 to 3 ins.; 17 had 
S'Ol to 4 ins.; 11 had 4-01 to 5 ins.; 9 had 5'01 to 6 ins.; while 2 each had 
'6‘'01 to 7 ; and 7*01 to 8 ins., respectively. The remaining four largest records 
for the month were, Waai Kopje (Table Mountain) with 8T1 ins. ; St. Michael’s 
with 8*51 ins. ; Bishopscourt, 8-80 ins. ; and Ceres with 9-11 ins. On subjecting 
the maximum falls in 24 hours to a similar analysis, it is found that the daily 
rainfalls were mostly very light, as, omitting the 17 with no fewer than 

231 or 78 per cent, of the total number furnishing the necessary details li.e. 298 in all) 
had maximum daily intensities ranging from 0-01 to 1 inch ; 33 had between 1‘0I to 
2 ins. ; and only 12 exceeded 2 inches in any day, the two (2) greatest being 3'00 ins. 
at Springbokfontein on the Gth and 3*30 ins. at Geres on the 29th. The Thunder si arms 
were mostly local, being experienced at 31 stations on 9 days of the month, most 
numerously on the Gth and 18th. HhU fell at 4 stations on 4 days, vix., the 18th, 
19th, 23rd and 29tb, in connection with thunderstorms on those days. Sleety occurred 
at altogether 37 places on 12 days of the mjnth principally on the 23rd, 24th and 30th. 
Precipitation assumed the f rm of Snow at 15 stations on 6 days, viz., 22nd to 25th, 
29th and 30th, most widely on the 23rd and 30th. Snow was reported over a fairly 
wide area, chiefly at the more elevated stations, from Kokstad to Carnarvon and from 
Qacha’s Nek to Quagga’s Kerk. 

Temperature y Cloud, mil Wi\id — The mean temperature of all the stations daring 
this mouth was 54 or 3 • 5'^ CDldcr than in May, the moan maximam (6(»‘0'^) being 
2*0*^, and the mean minimum (43-1°) 4*3^ less than during the previous montli. In 
this respect, June, 1900, forms a very marked contrast to the corresponding montli of 
the previous year, the moan monthly temperature being OoS’”^ warmer than the normal, 
whereas during 1905 it was more than 2^^ lower than the average. The excess in the 
mean temperature was due to the mean night temperature being 2*^ higher, although 
the moan day temperature was 0*3° lower than usual, j There was thus a reduction in the 
mean daily range (22*9°) of no less than 2*3®. Generally speaking, the mean tempera- 
ture was above the average by amounts varying from 1 to 3 degrees, although the 
stations in Namaqualand, Rhodesia, part of Kaffraria and the Northern Border, shew 
a deficit of about 1 degree (PP.) The mean maxima at many stations wore above the 
average by amounts varying from 0*3^^ to 4*^, although at other they were either equal 
to or below the normal by varying amounts. A similar statement is applicable to the 
minimum temperatures, although the excesses in this case were much greater. The 
exces.s in moan temperature was least (O-l*^) over the South-West, but increased to 
2'3‘^P. along the South and South-East Coasts and inland, being as much as 4'7° at 
Mohalie’s Hook in Basutoland and 4° at Stutterheim. The mean warmest station was 
Port St. John’s, with 63- and the mean coldest, Hanover with 45-3^^, a difference of 
of 17’8®. The station having the highest mean maximum was Port of St. John’s, 
where it amounted to 74*3^ as against the lowest mean mininiura of 29'^ at Pahnict- 
fontoin. The warmest x^oi'iod was most generally from 14th to 18tb, particularly on 
the 15th, although a fair numl)or of maximum day temperatures wore rocord(id between 
the 2nd and the 8th, with a few on the 22nd and 23rd. The* coldest mornings wore 
usually those from the 2lBt to 29th, although some of the minima occurred on the 
3rd to 5th, and also on the 11th. The mean of the highest readings at the various 
stations was 77'6®, and of the lowest, 35-5^ yielding a mean monthly range of 42’1®, a 
decrease of 2*9° as compared with May, when the corresponding values were 4*7° and 
1*8° higher. The extreme readings for the mouth were tS7*0° at East London on the 
15th and 21*0° at Hanover on the 27th, an extremely monthly range of GG’0°. 

Although the month was considerably warmer than usual, Frosts were noted daily 
from altogether 109 stations. Some of these were of considerable severity and were 
most numerously reported from 7th to 11th, and from the 26th to the end of the month. 
Broadly speaking, the skies were much more obscured than usual over the West and 
South-West, and in the more northerly parts of the Cape Colony, but were clearer than 
usual along the South and South-East Coasts, and apparently in Rhodesia. The mean 
amount of Cloud during the month amounted to 37 per cent., or 3 per cent, more than 
usual, being greatest (72 per cent.) at Disa Head (Table Mountain) and least (16 per 
cent.) at Umtata. It was mostly between 65 and 70 per cent, over the South-West, 
25 and 40 per cent, along the Coasts, and generally between 30 and 35 per c^nt. in the 
interior. 

Fogs or Mists were comparatively infrequent, being noted only on 87 occasions on 
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twenty seven clays of the month. They were most numerous on the 3rd, 4th, Gth, 
22na, 23ra, 29th, and 30th, hut wore apparently entirely wanting during the warm 
period from the 14th to the 10th. 

The prevailing morning Wmln wore North-Westerly {i.e. N. to W.) over the 
greater part of the country, with frequent calms, particularly in the more inland 
portions, although they were reporh^d as Fjastoiiy at l^>rt Kolloth, North-Maistorly at 
Kimberley, and South-Easterly over the more (tonbral and northerly portions of the 
High Veld and at Hopefountain. The month Wits unusually e.alm on the whole, the 
mean force on the Beaufort Scale being only 1*88 corresponding to a, moan velocity of 
12'4 miles per hour, or 1-2 miles per hour more than in May. The wind was reported as 
attaining the force of a Gale at 28 stations on eleven days, particularly on the 6th. 
Hot Winds were noted at single stations on four days, while a similar minibor of 
Duststorms were reported during the month. 

Eay'tlKjuaJie Shocks vvevQ felt at Kokstad on the 21:th and 27tb, but caused no 
damage. 


OBSERVERS’ NOTES, JUNE, 1906. 


CtEOOt Deakenstutn. — Temperature about normal. Rainfall 1*82 below average for 
month (13 years) 6 67 ins. ; OO*! below average for January- June (13 years) 18 02,. 
a deficiency of 33*^. 

Kokstad. — Warm days, cold, and usually frosty, nights; mostly calm weather, with 
occasional gales, mark this month. Two shocks of earthquake, neither severe, 
were felt on 24th and 27tli. Snow fell in town on night of 2Srd, bub had melted hy 
morning. The surrounding mountains wore well covered. Measles and mumps 
are very prevalent still. 

THBBFONTErN,— Prevailing winds-— N.W. Continuous frosts from the 8th. 

The Meadows (Schoomhie). — Weather has been very changeable all through, and is 
very un. settled at present. 

Newdands (Barkly West). — Harbz River not running. 

Van Wyk’s Vlei. — Frosty mornings, bright days, light winds. 

SuNNYSiDE (llbany).— Hot n-^rth winds with an occasional cold N., N.B., and N.W. 
wind during first half of the month. 

Caenaevon Faem. — The 0‘61 in. rainfall for this month is made up of useful little 
showers, and greatly benefits crops sown April and May, though not enough to do 
more than keep well-rooted crops alive. Bar 1905, the 19 frosts are the legist w(^ 
have ever had for June, 16 was the number recorded in 1905. Twelve windy days, 
which is slightly below the average. Six cloudless days is slightly over the 
average. Taken all round, this has been a mild winter. Stock fat, and no deaths 
so far. Agriculturally not so bright, as very little ploughing has been done. J ^a.^t 
wihter all crops about here were devastated by locusts ; this winter they are 
absent, so far. 

Boedeecht. — The month has been very cold on the whole. 

Kokstad (Gaol), — Country dry and p.arched. Severe frosts in mortiinga. 
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TEMPERATURE, JUNE, 1906. 


Sfeations. 

Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Monthly 

Mean. 

Abs. 

Max. 

Date. 

Abs, 

Min. 

Date. 

Eoyal Observatory 

62 6 

60*9 

56*8 

75-2 

15 

43 9 

5 

S. A. College 

64*1 

49*5 

56-8 

82*0 

15 

43*5 

24 

Wynberg 

64 6 

48*3 

66*4 

82*2 

15 

44*2 

28 

Simon’s Town . . 

66-0 

52*6 

59*3 

83*9 

15 

49 9 

28&29 

Sea Point 

64*1 

50*2 

57*2 

73-6 

6 

45*d 

13 

Groot Oonstantia 

63*4 

48 8 

56*1 

810 

15 

44*0 

26 

Bobertson Plantation 

68-9 

41-4 

55*2 

85*0 

15 

32*0 

3 

Groot Drakenstein 

64-0 

45*0 

54*6 

81-4 

15 

36*4 

3 

Elsenburg Ag, College 

63-2 

45*3 

54-2 

80*3 

15 

36*0 

24 

Ceres 

61-7 

37-8 

49*8 

72*0 

15 

31*0 

26 &27 

Port Nolloth . . 

67 0 

45-4 

56*2 

83-0 

7 & 8 

38*5 

3 

O’okiep 

63 4 

43*1 

53*2 

78*0 

5 

33*0 

27 

Storm’s River . . 

68 5 

48*3 

58*4 

83*0 

14 

40‘0 

4 

George Plantation 

66*8 

48*5 

57*7 

82*0 . 

6 

44*0 

28 

Cape St. Francis 

67-0 

55*3 

61-2 

81-0 

14,15 

44*0 

11 





&16 



Van Staaden’a River 

69'4 

47*6 

58*5 

81*0 

17 

40*0 

21&22 

Port Elizabeth 

69*4 

53 4 

6P4 

83-0 

14, 15 

47*0 

21 






&1G 



Cape L’ Agulhas 

63*2 

51*1 

57 1 

82*0 

16 

47*0 

28 

Amalienstein . . 

7M 

38-!) 

55*0 

81-0 

14&16 

29 0 

26 

Hanover 

61‘0 

29*6 

45-3 

78*0 

16 

21*0 

27 

Murrays burg . , 

61*7 

36-3 

49*0 

70*0 

3 

27-0 

26 

Kimberley 

67*3 

36 8 

52*0 

75*0 ‘ 

6 

29*1 

24 

Ea^t London . . 

72*7 

51*4 

62 0 

87*0 

15 

46*0 

21 

Sydney’s Hope 

65 6 

48*1 

56*8 

74*8 

1C 

34*0 

24 

Stutterheim 

68*8 

48*0 

58*4 

77*0 

4 

39*5 

13 

Bedford 

69 1 

450 

57*0 

79*0 

4 

S6 0 

28 

Cathoart 

62 3 

42*6 

62-4 

70*2 

19 

£4*3 

26 

King William’s Town 

74*0 

45*7 

59*8 

85*0 

15 &17 

£7*0 

18 &21 

Evelyn Valley . . 

64-0 

46*0 

55*0 

75*0 

14&16 

37*0 

23 &24 

Queenstown 

66-2 

39-5 

52*8 

74*0 

3,4& 

18 

"^8 0 

11 

Aliwal North • 

637 

32 3 i 

48*0 

70-5 

18 

25*0 

28 

Bietfontein (Aliwal North) 

59 1 

33*8 

46*4 

65*1 

18 

2(i*2 

i 27 

Palmietfontein . , 

61*8 

290 

45*4 

68*0 

38 

23-0 

126 &28 

Main . . . . i 

C8*2 

43*0 

55*6 

75*1 

14 

31 4 

26 

Port St. John’s , • 

74 3 

519 

63*1 

84*0 

3 

49*J 

27 

Tabankulu . . 

68*0 

42*4 

55*2 

77*5 

1 22 

36 0 

21 (fe24 

Umtata 

73 0 

i 37*3 

55*2 

81*0 

2 

31*0 

28 

Kokstad (The Willows) 

65*9 

32 8 

49*4 

76*0 

15 

26*0 

1 28 

Toyateyaneng . . 

61*5 

30 7 

46*1 

08*0 

1 23 

24 0 

24 

Mohalie’s Hook 

62*3 

33*1 

47*7 

69 0 

15 

24 0 

25 

Leribe 

62*5 

29 1 

45*8 

08*3 

22 

22*0 

24 

Hope Fountain 

69*7 

41*0 

■ 

56*8 

78*0 

7 

36*5 

26 

Means .. .. ! 

Extremes . . 

66-0 

1 

43*1 

1 64*5 

77-C . 

87-0 

17 

36*6 

21*0 

; 

1 27 

1 M::. 
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I. CAPE PEHINS(TEA : 


INCHKS. 


III. 


WEST OOAST 


INCHKS 


Koyal Observatory f'rt>J12mob 
‘gauge 

Cape Town , Eire Station 

Do South African CoUogo 
Do Sea Point (Hall) 

Do do. (Attridgo) 

Do Molteno Reservoir 
Do Platteldip 
Do Signal Hill 

Table INlountain, Disa Head . . 

Do Kasteel’s Poort 
Do Waai Kopje 

Do St. Michael’s 

Newlands (Montebello) 
Bishopscourt 
Kenilworth 

Plumstead (Oulmwood) 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 

Groot Constantia . . 

Tokai . . 

Simon’s Town (Wood) 

Do. (Gaol) 

Maitland Cemetery 
Robben Island 
Camp’s Bay 
Fish Hoek 
Cape Point 

Muizenberg (Storage Res.) 
Woodstock (Hall) . . 

Do (Municipal Quarry) 
Do (with Nephers Shield) 


11. SOUTH-WEST: 


Eerste Rivier 
Klapmuts 
Stellenbosch (Gaol) 
Somerset West 
Paarl 

Wellington (Gaol) 
Porterville Road . . 
Tulbagh 
Kluitjes Kraal 


Ceres 
Caledon 

Worcester ^Gaol) . . 

Do (Station) 

Hex River 
Robertson 
Groot Drakenstein (Weltevreden) 
Ceres Road 
De Dooms 
Karnmelks River .. 

Robertson (Govt, Plantation) . . 
Elsenburg Agricultural College 
Roskeen 
Danger Point 
Yruchtbaar 


in. WEST COAST : 


Anenous 

Klipfontein 

Kraaifontein 


2-(‘>8 

3*04 

«’02 

2-86 

3'06 

4*19 

5- 44: 
2*80 

4 - 45 

7 - 52 

8 - 11 
8-51 

6 - 61 
8-80 
5 92 
6-G2 
7*10 
5*32 
4*65 
3*78 
3T6 
267 
2-48 

5- L-l 
2 38 
1-60 
4*91 
3*61 
5=07 
5*38 


3*47 
4*47 
3*88 
2 79 
4-87 
3*31 
3*14 
2-86 
5*52 
9*11 
1*36 
1*36 
1*08 


O’oldop 

Springbokfontcin (Gaol) 
.Kersefontciu 
The Towers 
Dasson Island 
Malmesbury .. 

Piquotborg 

Van Rbynsdorp . . 

Olanwilliam (Gaol) 

Lilyfontein 

Zoutpan 

Wupperthal 

IV. SOUTH-COAST : 

Cape L’ Agulhas . . 

Bredasdorp 
Swellendam 
Vogel Vlei 
Riversdale 
Goelbok’s Vlei 
Mossel Bay 
George 
Harkerville 
Ceil til iv res 
George (Woodifield) 

George (Plantation) 

Knysna 

PJettenberg Bay . . 
Blaauwkrantz 
Storm’s River 
Witte Els Bosch . , 

Cape St. Francis . . 

Zuurbraak . , 

Great Brak River . , 

Witteklip 

Van Staaden’s (upper) 

Do (lower) 
Uitenhago . , ' 

Do (Park) . . 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 

Tankatara 

Lobtering 

Shark’s Rivier (Nursery) 

Do (Convict Station) 

V. SOUTHERN KAROO ; 


2*92 
1*29 
4*85 
6 75 
2*39 
2*48 
1*18 
3*87 
2*16 
1*81 
4-24 


Touws River (D. E’s. Oflico) . . 

Ladismith 

Amalieustein 

Calitzdorp 

Oudtshoorn 

Uniondale 

Verkeerde Vlei 

Bok River 

Triangle 

Pietermeintjes 

Grootfontein 


VI. WEST CENTRAL KAROO : 


2*25 

2*17 

2*03 


Matjesfontein 
Fraserburg Road . , 
Prince Albert 


8 19 
1’61. 
D 51 
2 *03 
2*73 
2 78 
2 76 
1*06 
2*60 
5*57 
1*82 
4’53 


1*88 
1*36 
1 * 4.5 
0*25 
0 96 
OGO 
0 03 
1*07 
2*49 
1*23 
1*0 
1*07 
1*54 
1*66 
2-14 
2*33 
0*71 
2*92 
1*73 
0*41 
2*67 
3*00 
2*13 
M 5 
1*37 
2 21 
1*49 
1*81 
3*18 
2 * G 7 


2 40 
0*94 
1*26 
0 36 
0*64 
168 
2*86 

3 47 
2*60 
1*30 
0*17 


1*01 

0*03 

0*87 
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VI. W. C. KAROO '.—continued inches 


Zwaartberg Pass .. .. 2-49 

Beaufort West . . . . 0-31 

Nel’s Poort . . . , 0*27 

Baaken’s Rug . . , . 0 20 

Willowmore . . . 0 67 

Steyfclerville . . . . 0 05 

Laiugsburg . . , . 0-27 


'VII. EAST CENTRAL KAROO : 

Buffels Kloof .. 0-43 

Aberdeen (Gaol) . . . . 0 25 

Aberdeen Road .. .. 0*10. 

Kciidrew .. 0*10 

Do (Holmes).. .. 0*12 

■GraafE-Reinet . . 0*29 

Do (Eng. Yard) . . 0*24 

New Bethesda . . 0*52 

Roodo Bloem . . . 0*22 

‘Glen Harry .. .. 0*52 

Bloemhof . . .0 55 

Bethesda Road . . . . 0*90 

Jansen ville . , . . 0*00 

Patrysfontein 0 65 

Toegedacht . . . , 0 00 

Klipfontein . . . . 0T9 

Pearston . . ‘ . . 0*41 

Somerset East . . • . . 0 77 

Oorndale, (Div. of Aberdeen) . 0*15 

Middel water •. O' 63 

Darlington .. 0*21 

Spitzkop (Graaff-Reinet) , . 0*33 

Bruintjeshoogte .. .. '1'26 


VIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 

Calvinia . . . . 1*91 

Sutherland 1 62 

Rheboksfontein . , ■ . O' 10 

Fraserburg . . . . 0*28 

Carnarvon . . . . 0T3 

Brakfontein . . . . 0 16 

Victoria West .. 0*17 

Britstown . . . . 0 07 

Murraysburg .. .. 0 73 

De Kruis .. .. 101 

Hanover . . . . 0*26 

The Willows . . . . 0*26 

Middelburg . . 0-66 

Colesborg . . 0 00 

Oradook . . . . 0*27 

Stoynsburg . .. 0 46 

Quagga’s Kerk . . , . 2-54 

Tarkastad . 1*03 

Do (D/E) .. .. 0*92 

Varken’s Kop .. .. 0 21 

Glen Boy . . . . 0*66 

Wildebeestkooij . . . . 0*07 

Droogefontein . . . . 0*23 

Maraisburg .. 0*45 

Waver ley . . , . 0 26 

Sohuilhoek .. .. 0 44 

Vosburg .* .. 0*07 

The Meadows (Sohoombie) . . 0 30 

'Theefontein, (Div. Hanover) . , 0*53 


NORTHERN BORDER ; 


INCHES 

Kenhardt « « 


0*06 

VanWyk’sVlei .. 


0*03 

Dunmurry 


0*24 

Douglas 


0-10 

Newlands (Div. Barkly West) 

0*00 

Kimberley (Gaol) 

* « 

0 04 

Do (Stephens) 


0*00 

Barkly West 

. . 

000 

Upington 

. . 

0*02 

Trooilapspan 

• . 

0*06 

New Year’s Kraal. . 

. . 

0*06 

Karree Kloof 


0*11 

Strydenburg 

. , 

0*20 


X. SOUTH-EAST: 

Melrose (Div. Bedford) . . 0*49 

Eairholt .. .. 1*24 

Cheviot Fells (Bedford) . . 1*69 

Bedford (Gaol) . . . . * 0 92 

Sydney’s Hope .. .. 1*75 

GuHendale . . . , 0*61 

Adelaide . . . 0 91 

Atherstone . . . 2 '20 

Alexandria . . 2 73 

Salem .. .. 1*53 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) . . 2*77 . 

Heatherton Towers (near Graham’s 
Town) . , . . 1*00 

Fort Beaufort . . . . 0 49 

Katberg .. .. 1*15 

Seymour. .. .. 1*46 

Olenoairn . . . . . 4*48 

Port Alfred . . . . I’OO 

BLogsback .. .. 2*21 

Thaba N’doda . . . . 0*84 

Peddie . . . . 0*46 

Cathcart , . 0*33 

Keiskama Hoek . . . . 0*99 

Crawley . . . . 0'08 

Thomas River , * . . 0*59 

King William’s Town . . 0*t38 

Stutterheim (Best6) . . 0*04 

Dagga Boer . . . 0 51 

Lynodoch .. .. 1'19 

Sunny side . . . . 2*19 

Forostbourno . . . . 1*38 

Kubusie . . . . 0*35 

Evelyn Valley . . 3*21 

Berlin . . . . 0*31 

Isidongo . . . 1*74 

Perie Forest .. .. 1*06 

Quacu Forest .. .• 0*24 

Kologha . . . . 0*71 

Komgha .. .. 1*00 

Prospeeb Farm (Div. Komgha) 0*71 

East London, West 1*34 

Fort Ounynghame . . 0 96 

Bolo .. .. .. 0*80 

Fort Fordyce . . • . 1 86 

Ohiselhurst . . . . 0*92 

Cata .. .. 1*00 

Wolf Ridge .. 1*44 

Dontsah .. .. 1*37 

Mount Coke . . . . 0*70 

Blackwoods . . . . 1*28 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) . . 0*69 

Cathcart .. 0*32 
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XI. NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 
: .^Ellesmere 

Molteno Station . . 
Thibet Park 
SterkstrooiB 
Rocklands 
Aliwal North (Gaol) 

Do (Brown) 

Bietfontein 
Queenstown (Gaol) 

Do (Beswick) ’ 
Dordrecht 
Tylden 
Herschel 
Lady Grey 
Lady Frere 
Keilands 
Barkly East 

Aliwal North (DIs. Eng ) 

Whittlesea 

Lyndene 

Palinietfontein 

Blikana 

Albert Junction . , 
Hughenden 
Glen Wallace 
Indwe (D. E’s Office) 
Rhodes 

XII. KAFPRARIA : 

Ida, Xalanga 

Cofimvaba 

Main 

Engcobo 

Butterworth 

Kentani 

Haclear 


INCHES XIT. KAPFR.UUA : — rimtiuned l^x'HES 

0*36 Idubywa . . * • 0*34 

0-13 Willow vale .. - 1*22 

0*76 Mount Fletcher .. .. 0*00 

0-95 Elliotdalo .. •• 1*15 

0-33 Mqanduli . . • • 0*30 

0 25 Umtata .. 0*47 

0*22 Kokstad . . . • 0*21 

0*26 Port St. John’s . . * . 0*54 

G41 Tabankulu » . . . 0*61 

0*43 Somerville (Div. Taolo) . . 0*15 

0*52 Tsomo .. 0T6 

0-72 Bazoya .. 0*32 

0*29 Kokstad (The Willowsl .. 0*22 

0*44 Flagstaff .. . 0 56 

0 48 Insikoni . - 0*03 

0*31 

O-M XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

0-19 Mohalio’s Hook .. 0-29 

0'53 Qaoha’s Nek .. 0*06 

0*35 Teyateyaneng . . . • 0*24 

0*00 Leribe.. .. .. 0*18 

0*50 Maseru . . . . 0*20 

0-35 
0*20 

0-47 XV. NATAL 

0*28 Durban, Observatoi v 102: 

0 G5 . ‘ 

XVII. BEOHUANALAND : 

0*42 Vryburg . . . . 0*00 

0*15 Taungs .. .. 0 00 

0*17 Setlagoli .. .. 0*00’ 

0*00 

XYIII. RHODESIA : 

0*00 Rhodes Mato'po Park . . 0*01 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTICES 


Guano Depot at Port Elizabeth. 


A depot has been establishod at Port Klisiahoth, from which anpplios of fiuauo 
from the Government Islands arc obtainable at the following prices, vva, : Ordinary 
Guano, £6 per ton of 2,000 lbs., or 12s. per bag of 200 lbs., rail free to any station, 
provided the cost of railage from Gape Town to such station is not less tlian from Port 
Elisabeth. 

A hag is the smallest quantity which will ho supplied. Orders slnmld be addrossod 
to IMossrs. Tongue and Patterson, Port Klijiaboth, aii4 iimsf, bo (Krompniiioil hit cHsh, or 
remittance. 


Establishment of Depots for sale of Bone Meal. 


Prom and after July 5, and until further not ico, Bono Meal will be supplied to 
hona-fide Stock Farmers at the Depots established for the purpose, subject to the con- 
ditions specified in the subjoined Schedule. Government Notice No. 1,216 of 1905 
is hereby cancelled. 

V, J. Du Toit, 

for Director of Agriculture. 


SclLodule of Conditions, 


1. Applications for Bono Meal may be registered by bonafule stock farmers af. any 
Depot duly appointed for the purpose. A list of such Depots and of the Agents follows 
this notice. 

2. The Depot Agent shall order from the following firms, or any one of tlioin, or 
from such firms as may hereafter bo notified from time to time, at the prices stipnJatiid, 
not less than five (5) tons of Bone Meal at one time, viis. : — 


Firm. Address. Price per ton nett. 

Alexander Bros. Broad Street, Port Eliza- £7 los. in 5 ton lots, free on rail, Port 
beth. Elizabeth. 

Brown Bros. Glen Avon, Somerset East. Ij7 ISs, In 5 ton lots, free on rail, 

Somerset East. 

Wright Bros. Highlands, near Grahams- JElO 10s., free on rail, Highlands, 
town. 

F. J. Gietzmann Fronde Street, Kimberley. &7 15s. in 6 ton lots, free on rail, Kim- 
berley. 

The prices quoted will bold good until the Sltt October, 1906. 


3, If any applicant or applicants shall desire the Depot Agent to order from any 
one of the abovementioned firms in preference to the other or others ho shall do so, 
provided he has already received applications for the purchase from such firm of not 
lesst han 6 (five) tons in the aggregate. 

i. Any other firm contracting to supply Bone Meal under those Regulations, and 
furnishing a written guarantee that their Bone Meal is sterilised, will bo included 
among the firms mentioned in Clause 2 of this Notice. 
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5, The Depot; Agent shall sell such Bone Meal to the registered applicants at the 
prices above-mentioned. 

6. The Government will bear the cost of railage, the cost of transport from the 
nearest railway station for trade purposes to the Depot, and such commission as may 
bo arranged between the Depot Agent and the Government. 

7. The cost of transport from the Depot to the applicant’s farm must be borne by 
the applicant. 

8, Upon the Depot Agent delivering over to the Civil Commissioner the railway 
consignment note and the receipt for transport and producing to him the invoice of 
the above-mentioned firm, the Civil Commissioner will refund the railway transport 
charges and pay the Depot Agent’s commission on the quantity of Bone Meal ordered, 
provided such quantity be not less than 5 (five) tons. 


Depot Agents for Supply of Bone Meal. 


The undermentioned firms have been appointed Agents for the supply of guaran- 
teed sterilised Colonial Bono Meal to bona-fide stock farmora in terms of Lhe Regulations 
published in the preceding notice at the prices there specified : 

Albany. —Duffleld Bros, Grahamstown ; J. O. Walker, Aliccdiilo ; T. ,P. Hill, 
Salem, 

Alexandria.—G. M. Bruton, Sandflats. 

BaiuvLY West. — A. E. du Toit, Barkly West ; W. E. Thomson, Boetsap; Beadle 
& Barker, Daniels Kuil; G. C. Wakoford, Klipdam. 

East London. — H. Rios & Co. 

Hay.— S. W. Smith, Griquatown: C.*" Barnard, Matmp; Van Nickork Bros., 
Niekerk’s Hope ; A. Gers, Papkuil *, N. J, van Druton, Bosbmasburg. 

Herbetit,— Droyor & Mussman, Oamxjholl ; J. C. W, do Villiors, Douglas; 
Bergman Bros., Schinidtsdrift. 

Kimberley. — Bonnie A Co.. Kimborloy; Oohon Bros., Warroiiton. 

Kxno William’s Town.— W. West, King William’s Town ; A. G. Brown, Koi 
Road, 

KNYSNA.“-Thoson & Co., Ltd. 

Kom(HIA,— H, V. Brown. 

Mafeking.— Springall & Krause, IMafoking: TMrs. M. Fra.sor, Soblagoli, 
Ui^rENiiAfiifl.— 0. Hansen, ThornMlL 

Vryburg.— M, Colley, Oliphant’s Hoek, Kuruman ; J, S. Broxfiiy, Taungs ; 
Solomon & Co*, Vryburg. 

Government Notice No. 1,852, dated 15th Docombor, 1905, is hereby supersededs 

P. J. Dcr Toit, 

For Director of Agriculture. 



DEPABTMEJSITAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following pamphlets, reprints, &o. are obtainable on application to th© 
Editor of the Agrimltural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, Gape Town. 3\IomboM 
'of Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associations applying for same through the Secrotarios 
■of these Associations are supplied free of charge. 

Agificultural Miscellanea, price 6d. each. Extracts from Vols, I, to V. of Agricultural 
Journal. 

Artificial Grasses and Fodder for Stock ; Ensilage ; Treatment of Cereal and 
other Crops ; Viticulture and Wine Making ; Forestry ; Locusts and their 
Destruction ; Possible Now Industries for Cape Farmers ; Stock Farming ; 
Dairying ; Fruit Cultuni (6d.) 

Agriculture. 

Wheat Production in Australia (Is. 6d.) by A. 0. Macdonald; *Wheat Production 
in Australia (Is. 6d.) by W. Halse and J. D. J, Visser ; Plop Cultivation (3d.) 
translated by A. W. Heywood; ♦Brak Land in Eolation to Irrigation and 
Drainage (Id ) ; The Velvet Bean (Id.) ; Potato Disease (Id.) ; Scheme of 
Manurial Experiments (Id.) ; Leguminous Forage Crops for Trial in 
Cape Colony (Id.) ; Sundry Forage Crops for trial in Cape Colony 
(Id ) ; Poultry in South Africa : Rearing Management and Improvement, 
with notes on Prevalent Diseases and Internal and External Parasites 
(3d.) ; The Salt Bushes (Id.) ; Tobacco Culture by P. Bornoniisza (Id.) ; The 
Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colony by K. Schenck (3d.) ; Tobacco Wilt in 
Kat River Valley (Id.) 

Dairying, 

Dairy Breeds by A. C. Macdonald (9d.) ; *Dairy Industry in Great Britain by A. 0» 
Macdonald (6d.) ; *Dairy Industry in Denmark (2d.) ; Ready Reckoner for 
Cream Testing (Is.); *Butter and Cheddar Cheese Making (Id.) 

Entomology. 

The Bont Tick (Id.) ; Bean Bruchus Id. ; Cabbage Aphis (Id.) ; Codling Moth in 
Madeira Fruit (Id,); ’•‘Codling Moth (Id.); Fruit Fly (Id.); Fumigation 
Supplies (IdJ ; Insect P’riends and Foes (Id.) ; Methods of Loouat Destruc- 
tion (Id.) ; ’^^Poach Yellows (Id ) ; Pear Slug, Paris Green (Id.) ; Bomody for 
Mestwurmen (Id.) *Spray Calendar (Id.) ; *Spray Pump Notes (Id.) ; Scale 
Insects on Ornamental Trees and Plants (Id.) ; Two Pino Apple Posts (Id.) ; 
Tree Fumigation in California (Id.) ; Winter Spraying (Id.) ; Wattle Bag Worm 
(Id.) ; Bordeaux Mixture (Id.) ; Deaths Head Moth Superstition (Id.) ; 
Fumigation under Box Covers (Id.) ; The House Fly (Id.) ; New Oak Tree 
Pest (Id.) : Nursery Inspection and Quarantine Bill (Id.) ; Oil Water Pum^^s 
(Id.) ; The Plague of Ticks (Id) ; Potato Tuber Mqth (Id.) ; The Codling Moth ; 
Notes on its Life Cycle and Remedies (Id.) ; Gall Worms in the Roots of 
Plants (Id.) ; The Fruit Fly,* (with coloured plates) (3d.) ; Another 
Introduced Scale Pest (Id.) ; Washes for Red Scale (Id.) ; Fruit Fly : 
Peach Fly (Id.) ; Lime-Sulphur-SalfWash for Scale Insect (Id.) ; The Fruit 
Moth (Id.) ; Fusicladium of the Apple and Pear (Id.) ; Mealie Stalk Borer 
(dd.)— coloured ^late: Cleaning up Nursery (Id.); Natural Enemies of the 
Fruit Fly : Report on Investigations in Brazil (Id.) ; Locust Birds and Locust 
Poison (id.) ; The Brazil Fruit Fly Parasites Yld.) ; Cyanide Gas Remedy for 
Scale Insects (3d.) 

Forestry. 

British National Forestry (Id) ; Botanical Observations on Forests in Eastern 
Pondoland (Id.) ; f Elementary Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft (Id). 
National Forests (Id.) ; Indigenous Timbers of the Cape (Id.) ; Misuse of Coal 
and the Uses of Forests (Id) ; Tree Planting for Timber and Fuel (Id.) ; Tree 
Planting for Farmers (Id.) 

Noth.— A ll those marked with * are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
t Dutch only. 
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Flslieries. 

Trout and Carp Breeding and Stocking of Streams (Id.) : ’“Methods of Preserving 
Fish by Smoking (Id.) ; Portable Floating Hatching B )x for Trout Ova (Id.) 
The Protection of Trout (Id.); The Ocean and its Resources (Id.) 

Hos^tlcnlture 

Fruit Culture in the Gamtoos River Valley (Id.) ; ^Marketing of Fruit (Id.) ; 
Manual of Practical Orchard Work at the Cape (6d.) ; The Olive at the Cape 
(2d) ; Tomatoes and Fruit for Export (Id.) ; Citrus Culture in Gape Colony : 
Report of the Citrus Commission (Id.) ; ’‘Fruit from Orchard to Buyer (Id) 
Netting for Fruit Trees (Id.) ; Fruit Culture in Argentina (Id.) ; Vegetables 
for Exhibition (Id.) Chrysanthemum Rust (Id.) 

leterinapy and Animal Industry, 

'‘‘Anthrax, Charbon, Mitzbrand or Miltziekte (Id.) ; * Heartwater (Id ) ; 

’•^Malarial Catarrhal Fever of Sheep (Id.) ; * Preventive Vaccination against 
Anthrax and Swine Fever (Id.) ; Rinderpest ; Dr. Koch’s Report (Id.) ; ^Inocu- 
lation against Rinderpest (Id.) ; Dr. Kohlstocks Report on Inoculation for 
Rinderpest (Id.); * Redwater, Texas Fever or Tick Disease (Id.) ; * Red water, 
Anthrax and Quarter Evil (Id.) ; *Sheep and Wool (Id.) ; The Bye and its 
Diseases (Id.) : tiusk, Hoose rr Parasitic Disease of the Lungs of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs (Id.) ; Tick Heartwator Experiments (Id.) ; Indigestion 
and Diarrhoea in Calves (Id.) ; Persian Sheep and Heartwater (Id.) ; Poisoning 
of Stock (Id.) ; Retention of the Foetal Membrane, or Afterbirth in Cows (Id ) ; 
Stijfziekte, Lamziekte or Osteo-Malacia and Paralysis (Id.) ; Transmission of 
African Coast Fever (3d.) ; Tuberculosis and the Use of Tuberculin (Id.) ; 
African Coast Fever with Description of Dipping Tank (8d.),; *RinderpoKt in 
South Africa (3d,) by D. Hutchoon; *Fluko or Slak in Liver of Sheop (3d.) — 
coloured plate ; ’''Anthrax or Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or Sponsziekte (Id.) ; 
Osteo Porosis (3d.) — coloured plates ; ^Glanders iiid.) — coloured plate ; “Animal 
Castration (Id.) ; “Preventive Inoculation for Redwater (Id.) ; * Abortion in 
Cattle (Id.) ; Treatment for Worms in Domestic Animals (Id.) ; “Lungsickness 
of Cattle, Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, or Pleuro-Pneumonia-Bovum- 
Contagiosa (Id.) ; “ Swine Fever, Hog Cholera or Pig Typhoid (^d,)—coloimd 
plates ; Castration of Females and Animals other than the Horse (Id.) ; 
Poisoning of Horses by Ornithogalum Thyrsoides or Chinkorinohoe (colotmd 
plate) (3d.) ; Diseases of the Horse and their Treatment (Is.) ; Horse Sickness 
by D. Hutcheon (2d.) ; Ticks and African Coast Fever (Id.) ; Cirrhosis of the 
Liver in Stock (Id.) ; Liver .Disease among Calves (3d.) ; The Araenito of Soda 
Dipping Mixture (Id.) 

fiticulture. 

fReports on Viticulture (3d.) ; "‘Reconstitution of Phylloxorised Vineyards (Is.) ; 
Report on Failure of Hanopoot Grapes on American Vines (Id.) ; The Making 
of Wine and its By-Products (Gd.) ; How to Treat Wine Casks (Id.) ; Failure 
of Vinos (Id.) ; Manufacture of Dry Wines in Hot Countries (3d.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Game Seasons (3d.) ; Land Laws of Cape Colony (Id.) : | Monsonia : Che Cape Cure 
for Dysentery (Id.) ; “Rainfall of South Africa (Id.) ; Sand Dunes of Gascony 
f5d.); The Metric System (id.); South African Stud Book, Constitution, 
Rules, (&o. Id.); Tran.svaal riant Import Regulations (Id.) Bars in Ostrich 
Feathers (Id.) 

Not®. —A ll those marked with • are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
t Dutch only. 


ORANGES, N A ART J£S, LEMONS, 

Imported Selections of the Best "Varieties from Europe, 
America, Australia, and the Azores, with some. of the best 
of the Cape varieties. From these I have propagated and 
NOW OEEEB FOE SALE. 

Catalogue and Price List on application. 

HENRY MEYERS, Sirnoadim, Yi& Pa^rh CM, . 
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R. MULLER, 77, STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN, 

Pays HIGHEST in-icos foi-:— 

WOOL, OSTRieO FEATHERS, 
MOHAIR, SKmS, HIDES. 

and other PRODUOE. 

R. MULLER, Cape Town, 

Supplies Best IVlIBBIlSrO BiLlVCS and BWBS. 

Bankers : African Banking Corporation. 

F.O. Box No. 133. TelegFams : RESIiliUM, Cape Town. Telephone No. 180. 

R. MULLER, 

77, Stnand Street, CAPE TOWN. 

Wall Papers ! Paints ! 

The most artistic selection in South Africa to select 
from. Wall Papers, Lincrusta Walton, Anaglypta, Papier Maohe 
Cornices, Centres, etc. 

White Lead, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc. 

All goods warranted best quality. Lowest market prices. 

Sole Agents for DDRESCO the famous Washable Distemper,, 
better than Oil Paint on new plaster, and specially 
suitable for Parm Buildings. Will stand storm or 
sunshine. 

Sam]ples and Price Lists on A^jplication* 

SMYTH & CRAWFORD, 

3S, Wale Street, CAPE TOWN. 

(One Door above Loop Street.) 




TH;¥i PRODUCE MARKET. 

OAPE TOWN. 


Mr. B. MiiUer, of Strand Street, reports under, date, July ‘20th, : - 

OsfricJi Feathers '. — Tho niarkob has been well supplied. ' Goinpotitiou is not quite 
So keen, as lower prices are expected at 'the fot‘thco,iiiing auctions. Some very nice 
parcels have been o,ffcrod,' and fair prices obtained for good quality.' Common quality 
is somewhat neglected. ' ’ : ^ 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3 . 

d. 

Super Primes 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

FloSvS 

0 

5 

0 

1 

ID 

0 

Firsts, Ordinary 







Long Drabs 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

to Super 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs. . 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

1) 

0 

Short to Medium 

U 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Thirds 

3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

2 

6 

1 

10 

0 

Femina (super) 

7 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

White Tails 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Femina, Seconds 







Coloured Tails. . 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1,5 

0 

to Firsts 

i 

0 

u 

6 

10 

0 

Chicks 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byocks (fancy) . . 

.5) 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Long Blacks 

1 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Inferior Black & 







Medium Blacks 

3 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Drabs, Shorfc 







Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

bo Long 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 


Wool. — The London sales opoin^d on the ,l0th July. Coinpared with prices ruling 
at the previous auctions, Scoured Wools were one p^niny, Light CTroon one half-penny, 
and Heavy Grease throe farthings cheaper. Our market is quiet, and only odd Jots, 
suitable for washing purposes, are offering. Prices for Short and Inglit Parcels range 
from 5d. to 7d. ; for long, from SJd. to T^^d. ; Extra Super. Lots up to 8^d. 



ri. 

d. s. d. 


w. 

d. 

3. d. 

Super Long Grass Veld 



Short and Inferior 

0 

4 

0 '44 

Wool 

0 

8 0 9J 

Wool for Washing 

0 

H 

0 6 

Super Long Karoo Veld 



Snow-white Super to Extra 

1 

7 

1 10 

Wool 

0 

6.f 0 7.i 

,, Ordinary 

1 

1 

1 6 

Medium Karoo Veld Wool 

0 

5 0 5| 

Fleece Washed 

0 

1) 

0 94 


Mohair . — There is little enquiry for anything except Super. Long ; prices for these 
are from 15d. to lojd. ; Super. Kids may be quoted from 18Jd. to I9d, ; Mixed Kids 
from 15Jd. to 17d. ; Ordinary Ifirsts from I3d. to 15d. 



.s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Mohair, Firsts, Summer 

1 

1 

1 

aj 

„ Kids.. 

1 

3 

1 

7 

„ Seconds 

0 

64 

0 

94 


s. d. 3. d. 
Mohair Winter ..0 lOJ 1 OJ 

„ „ Kids ..10 IB 


Skim and Hides . — There is a good demand for all classes; prices am, however, 
lower for Sheep Skins and Goat Skins. 



H. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


s. d.^ 

s. 

d. 

Long Wool Skin 

.. 0 

7 

0 

n 

Capo Skins (cut;, oacb . . 


1 

6 

Short ,, 

.. 0 

04 

.0 

7 

Goat Skins, heavy to 




Shorn , , 

.. 0 

6 

0 


light . . 

0 11 

1 

0 

Bastards 

0 

G 

0 


Sundried 


0 

7 

Capo Skins, each 

.. 2 

3 

2 

6 

Angoras 

0 ,G4 

0 



POET ELIZABETH. 

Messrs. John Daverin and Oo., report under date July 20 ’ 

Ostrich Feathers '. — The market was heavily supplied this week with aii assorbmont 
much above the usual average quality. Competition was fairly active, and prices, if 
anything, in favour of sellers. There has been a little more enquiry out of hand, and 
some sales have been made at rather better prices than could bo obtained last v^eek. 
Aihong the large consignments offered hy ourselves was a plucking grown bn Mrs. W. 
Distin’s farm, “ Bowden Hall ” (Middelburg). This plucking is considered the .finest 
that has ever been offoted on this market, and the quality and geiieral excellence of 
the feathers caused great admiration. Every lino was keonT competed for, 4in'd some 
12 ■ ' ■ " ■ ' 
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extreme prices were realized. For instance : — ^Primes : .-651, ^-645, .^29, £27t etc., etc. ; 
Peminas: £14 10s., £14, £13 15s., £13 5s., £13, etc. ; .Fancy: £11 10s., £9 17s. 6d., 
etc. ; Long Blacks : £10, £7 17s. 6d ; Medium Blacks : £4 17s. Gd., £1 6s., etc, ; Light 
Tails : £3 10s ; Greys : £10 17s. 6d. ; 'Long Drabs : £5, £4 ; White Tails : £4 17h. Gd. ; 
Dark Tails : £1 14s. 

The plucking weighed altogether 202 Ib.s., and realized £1,710, or an average 
of £8 10s. per lb. all roiiod. The next London sales open on Monday the SOth inst., 
when only a moderate quantity will bo offered, and it is generally expected that prices 
will shew little or no change. The total quantity sold on our Public Market thi.s 
week amounted to £12,854 16s. 2d., and weighed 4,921 lbs. 10| ozs. 



£ 

3. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

cP 

Primes : Extra super 


Special Prices. 

Blacks: Long., 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Good to super 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Medium 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Whites: Firsts 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Short 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Wicey 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Thirds 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Faminas : 







Drabs : Long , . 

1 

6 

0 

2 

15 

0 

Tipped (Firsts) 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Medium 

0 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Seconds 

3 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Short 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Thirds 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Wirey 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Greys 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

FDss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Fancy 

4 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Spadonas : Light 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Tails White 

1 

7 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Dark 

0 

12 

6 

1 

16 

0 

Light 

0 

17 

6 

1 

15 

0 

Chicks 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Ooloucad & Dark 0 

5 

0 

0 

17 

6 









Wooi. — The latest London cables report progress of sales as very satisfactorv, 
Snowwhites and sconreds having declined Id. to l-ld., and grease Id. per lb , while 
short grease is reported as almost unsaleable. Our market continues almost at a 
standstill, and at present it is not possible to sell short grease except at prices that 
will leave serious losses to the up-country storekeeper. This serious depression does 
not appear to be caused by any dullness in trade, nor yet by any great increase in the 
supply, as our latest mail advices report trade as fairly good, and supplies moderate. 
It seems to be mainly owing to the very unsatisfactory yield of the wools shipped, 
some lots, we are informed, only giving 25 to 30 per cent, clean wool. On yesterday’s 
public sales onU a small (xuantity was offered, and the tone of the market was very 
dull and depressed. 


Snowwhite Extra 


Superior 

19Sd 

20d 

Snowwhite Superior 

174d 

19d 

Do Goodto Superior 

IBJd 

17d 

Do Inferior Faulty 
Grease, Super Long, well- 
conditioned, Grass- 
veld grown (special 

I6d 

L7d 

■ clip's) 

Grease, Sapec Long well- 
conditioned, Grass- 

Bid 

9a 

veld grown 

Grease, Saper Long, well- 
conditioned, Karoo 
grown (spsoial clip^) 
Grease, Super Long, 
well - conditioned 

6|d 

7id 

Bid 

7d 

Karoo grown 

Grease. Super Long, 
w 1 1 - conditioned, 

5}d 

6Jd 

Mixed Veld 

Grease, Light, faultless, 
medium, Grassveld 

5fd 

6Jd 

grown.. 

Grease, Light, faultless, 
medium Karoo 

54d 

6id 

grown . . 

Grease, Light, faultless, 

SJd 

6d 

short Karoo grown 

bid 



Grease, Short, faulty 


and wasty 

Grease, Coarse and 

51 

5ld 

Coloured 

Scoured, Coarse and 

5Jd 

5Jd 

Coloured 

Sid 

lOi-d 

G|d 

Basuto Grease, short. . 
0. B. 0. Grassveld 

Grease, long and 
well - conditioned 

6|d 

(special clips) 

0. B. 0. Grassveld 
Grease, ' long and 

G.|d 

7d 

well-conditioned , , 
O.B.O. medium grown, 
light, with little 

bjd 

' Gid 

fault . . ... 

O.B.O. short, faulty 

6d 

Gfi 

and wasty 

O.B.O. Karoo grown, 
long and well- 

5d 

5Jd 

conditioned 

O.B.O. medium grown, 
light, with little 

5|d 

^ 6id 

fault . . 

O.B.O. short, faulty 

6d 

6d 

and wasty 

4jd 

6d 
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Mohair , — This market remains q^uiet, no business having been, done in the open 
market during the week, and at j^resent it appears likely that we will not have any 
change for the better for at least another month, when we hope to see renewed buying 
at late current prices. On the iiublic market on Tuesday a fairly largn^ quantity 
was offered, but, owing to the want of comiietition, the bulk had to bo witlidrawn* 


We quote the following as nominal values of : — 


Super Kids 

Is 

6d 

Is 

7a 1 

Ordinary Kids 

Is 

4d 

Is 

5d 

Superior Firsts, special 




34 a 

clips . , 

Is 

84d 

Is 

Ordinary Firsts 

Is 

3d 

Is 

3ia 

Short Firsts 

Is 

Id 

Is 


Superfine Long Blue, 





O.R.O. Hair 

Is 

CM 

Is 

3|a 


Mixed O.R.O. Hair 

(average) .* Os ll^d Is O^d 

Very Mixed O.R.O. 

Hair (average) .. Os lOJd Os lid 

Seconds and G-rey . . Os 8d Os 9d 

Thirds .. . .. Os 6|d Os 7d 

Winter Kids .. none offering. 

Do. Hair ... do. 


iS'/cms. —Sheepskins sold in bundles at 6:^-d. per lb. ; Pelts at 5|d. ; Gapes, 2s. Id. ; 
damaged, 7d. each; Angoras, 81.; Shorn, b.'^d, ; damaged, d.Ad. ; Croat, 12d. , 
damaged, Cd- per lb. ; Springbok, 8d. each. 


Hide.?.— Sundried Hides sold this week at 8d., and for damaged 6d. ; Drysalted, 
7Jd. ; damaged, 5 Jd., and Thirds .S4d. 


Horns. -Parcels sold all round at $Jd. eich. 



MONTHLY CAPE TOWN MARKET REPORT. 


By titk Commkroul Agmnt ok tuk Dkpaivi’mknt ov AGiuciTt.TiriiK, 


Trade generally this month has been very quiet. .Ijargo parcels of (Jolonial luccH'no 
have been placed by this Department. Over 100 ten.s have boon sold at Gs. Cd., 6s. 7d., 
and 6s 9d, per lOO lbs., delivered. 

Parcels of Onions at 8s. 6d. per bag have also been placed. Two truck-loads of 
Oathay were placed by the Department at 4s. 3d., delivered. 

Orders for 20,000 fresh eggs are awaiting the producer. 12s. 6d. and 13s. delivered’ 
is offered for 12 months contracts. 

Meat — Colonial Mutton : Demand good, quality excellent. Dressed carcasses are 
sold wholesale at 6d. to 6Jd. per lb. Imported Mutton : dressed carcases, 5d. Colonial 
Beef; dressed carcasses, 5d, to 5Jd. Imported beef: dressed carcases, 5d. to 
Stocks of Imported Mutton and Beef are large. ^ 

Butter — Demand for Creamery Butter is almost nil. Traders, owing to bbe> 
advance in price, are unable to do business. Prices, Is, OJd. to Is. 7d., delivered. 

Milk. — There is very little demand for Milk at present. Large buyers are com- 
mitted to yearly contracts, until November and December. 

Samples of Colonial Cream Cheese have been submitted, and the quality is otiual 
to the best Devonshhe. Prices : wholesale, 4s. 6d, per dozen. 

Samples of farmers’ stock of Colonial-fod and Colonial-cured Bacon and Hams will 
arrive shortly. I hope to advise in my next report on quality and price. 

Colonial Oathay, 4s 4d. to 4s. 9d. per 100 lbs. Market a shade easier. 

Cut Colonial Hay. — Demand limited. Price, 4s. 9d. to 5s. 

Colonial Oats per bag. 160 lbs. Business in oats quiet. Wholesale lots bought at 
11s. V^d. to Us. 9d., F.O.R. country stations. 

Lucerne Hay.— Large quantities arc now being offered. Ijotssold Gs. 6d,to Os. 9cU 
delivered at Cape Town. 

Colonial Barley.— Demand fair, 12s, to 12s Od. ofTored for bags of 1 60 lbs. P.O.B. 
Country stations. 

Colonial Bye. — Scarce. Demand good. Wholesale parcels at 18s. 6d. for 200 Ibs.^ 
delivered at Cape Town. 

Compressed Fodder. —Principally Moorreosburg* Wholesale lots sold at Gs. per 
100 lbs,, delivered Cape Town, 

tjape Colonial Wheat.— Quality excellent. Most millers and buyers fairly well* 
stocked. Demand small at prices asked, viz., 18s. per bag of 203 lbs. F O.R. up- 
country stations. 

Colonial Eggs. — Fresh Eggs are in good demand. Prices : 12s. to 13s. Cd. ; good 
but not guaranteed, 8s , 9s , and 10s per 100 ; delivered. 

Potatoes.— Supply equal to demand. Price this last week considerably higher for 
good quality and large size. Lots sold : medium, 10s. 6d. to 12s. ; first quality reached 
16s. per bag of 150 lbs. 

Sweet Potatoes. - Supply fair. Prices advanced during the month 3s. per bag® 
Lots sold 9s. per bag. 

Onions. — Supply in excess of demand at present. Prices lowered considerably 
during the month : small, 3s. to 4s. per bag; medium, 5s. to 6s. large, 7s. to Ss. 6d 
per bag of 125 lbs. 

Should any producer be desirous of opening up business relations with the trade, 
or should any trader be desirous of being brought into contact with the producer, if 
they will communicate to the Department their requirements, an effort will be made to 
arrange mutual business relations. 

Agricultural Department, Cape Town, July 26, 1906. 
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NOTES 


ReYision of the Fs»ee List. 

We have to call the attention of our readers to tlu'. faict that a. 
complete Kevision of the Free List of the Agricnltural Journal is 
in contemplation, and to ask them to be careful to see that their 
names and addresses are entered in time to prevent a break in 
their volumes. A change has been felt to be necessary for sonui 
time past, as the existing system is not by any means sufficicmtly 
comprehensive to satisfy tliefull requirements of the whole Colony, 
Hitherto, as is generally known, the free issue has Ixien largidy 
confined to members of Agricultural Societies, aud Farmers’ aud 
Fruit Growers’ Associations of a non-political character. Up to a, 
certain point this proved satisfactory, but the farmers of tlu^ country 
are daily looking for more information, and, a,s there ar<^ mn,ny 
districts not served by these exceedingly useful bodies, it is now 
found to be absolutely necessary to adopt soinc', otlua* systtnn in 
order to meet the needs of the whole agricultural community. 

The Proposed New Scheme. 

The system now proposed to be tried is to take the Colony in 
Districts, all applications to be sent in thi-ough the Civil Commis- 
sioners and Kesident Magistrates. Hecretaries of Societies will 
therefore please note and send in their lists not later than Nov. 15, 
as the New List, if satisfactory, is to take effect from January 1st. 
As the farmers have the first claim, these lists must show not only 
the name and full postal address of the applicant, but also his 
occupation, and state whether the Dutclx or Englisli edition is 
required. Secretaries of Societies will be Bupplicid with copies tor 
circulation, among town members. Individual applicants ar(‘ 
requested to follow the same course. It is hoped by thiB uuuins to 
secure a wider circulation tor the Agricultural Journal, but th(‘. 
scheme will not be adopted in its entirety if the new lists do nof, 
fulfil this condition. 


To Correspondents. 

Correspondents so frequently write without enclosing their 
names and addresses, or else give an address which is found 
insufficient, that we are compelled to call attention to these 
omissions. Will all correspondents please remember to comply 
with the rule that names and postal addresses are absolutely 
necessary? They are not asked for out of idle curiosity but to 
enable the Editor to supply information promptly, as well m to 
guarantee the hona-fides of the writers. 
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iTTegulat? DeliYCTj of “ Agricultural Journals.” 

Irregularities in the delivery of the Agricultural Journal 
should be reported as soon as possible to the Editor, as otherwise it 
is impossible to take steps to prevent them. Some go astray in 
the post through insufficient addresses, while in others the wrappers 
get damaged in transmission and the addresses become illegible. 
In short there are many accidents whicli may cause irregular 
delivery, but none can be remedied unless the fact is noted. In 
the case of duplicate copies it is only necessary to return one to 
the post marking on it the words “ Duplicate. Eeturn to Agri- 
cultural Department.” 

Breeders’ Directory and Farming Notices. 

Many representations having been made to the effect that the 
usefulness of the Agricultwral Journal could be extended by 
a.rranging for cheap small advertisements for bi-eeders, farmers &c., 
it has now been decided to devote a certain portion of space in 
each issue to this purpose. We call attention to the first section 
in the present issue and trust that farmers and others interested 
will be able to see their way to supporting the new departure. 
The charges have been fixed so low as to admit of anything being 
advertised that is at all worth advertising. 

Notes on Butter Packing. 

Attention is called to the notes bn packing butter for transport, 
contributed by Mr. Silva Jones, the Dairy Expert, on another page 
in this issue. They are practical and valuable, as they sharply 
accentuate^ the faults which go so far towards depressing local 
products in the Colonial Markets, viz., bad and careless handling 
and faulty get-iip. 

The Castration of Ostriches. 

An int(u.‘esting paixu*, read by Mr. Bllcy, (xovernment Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, before the Oudtshoorn Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ 
Association, is reproduced in the current issue. The whole 
(jiiestion has been discussed in a more or less informal manner on 
previous occasions aTid the operation has been successfully 
performed at various times. But this is the first complete state- 
ment of the case placed on record, so far as we can learn. The 
only points upon which opinions differ is the ultimate effect on the 
birds themselves. Many ostrich farmers have grave doubts. If it 
can be established that the feathers of the caponised bird do not 
fall off in quality, and that the constitution of the bird does not 
suffer in any way, there can be little doubt as to the great advan- 
tages which would accrue by the general adoption of the system. 
It should, if successful in general practice, tend to improve the 
industry in many ways, as the caponised birds could be farmed with 
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much less risk and trouble than the entires, who, as is weli-knowji, 
are frequently very difficult to keep under control. Anotlicr great 
advantage would be the probability that, by a general adoption of 
the system, more attention would be paid to the iuiprovcnnent of 
the birds themselves by selecting none but the vev}' best for 
breeding purposes. It will be noticed that Mr. Klloy points to 
several distinct advantages which he believes may be confidently 
anticipated and we believe it would well repay some of the ruorc^ 
important ostrich farmers to give the system a fair trial and cai't,'.- 
fully record the results. 

The Poitou Jackass. 

The Poitou Jackass”, has often been mentioned in these 
pages and as some curiosity has been evinced as to the particular 
type of animal this is, we are glad to have the opportunity of 
reproducing herewith an illustration of a modern representative of 
that breed. The animal shewn below was sold recently in P'’ranc,e 



fox A400 to go to South America for Mnle-bi*eeding purposes.. The 

chatacteristics of the Poitou Ass are The head and ears ,ar (3 
enormous, and the larger they are, the more valuatile is the animal 
coiisidered to be by the breeders. The, lips are pendulous. Thci 
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neck is strong, thick and broad, but tliere is a want of wither, as is 
generally the case with Asses, and the back is very straight. The 
shoulders are inclined, to be upright ratkei,’ than the reverse ; the* 
cliest is broad and the limbs simply enormous. — Horses, 

Ze.hraH and Mules'' by Tegetmeir & Sutherland. 


Dried Fruits and Walnuts for Export. 

The commercial possibilities in the establishment of an 
export trade in dried fruits and walnuts from the Colony to 
London have more than once been suggested. Information to 
hand, recently, from the Government Commercial Agent in London 
gives some information on the subject which is useful for purposes 
of comparision. It appears that the Calif orinan dried fruit crop 
partly failed this year, and, as a consequence, there is an opening for 
the Colonial article. The prices quoted as are follows ; — Choice dried 
Apricots well-graded, it is expected will realise from ()5s. to 75s. 
percwt. free London. Choice Peaches, 40s.- per cwt., free London. 
Dried Walnuts 25s. per cwt., free London. We .may add that 
the sun-dried walnut as produced in this Colony is preferred to the 
kiln-dried article usually placed on the European markets. But 
our markets for the latter product are too good for growers to 
contemplate exporting at the price quoted. The Oudtshoorn crop 
of walnuts sold this year in the district at from 5|d. to 6Jd. per 
lb. — equal to 51s. 4d., and 60s, 8d. per cwt., practically speaking, 
on the farm. Walnuts are a good paying crop on this side and it 
is somewhat surprising that they are not more extensively cultivated. 
Mr. Burbank’s paper in this issue shews what California is doing. 
Cannot South Africa, with similar conditions, follow suit ? 


Germany and its Farmers. 

Dr. E. P. Koenig, British Consul at Dusseldorf, in the course 
of a consular re|)ort, calls attention to the many advantages the 
(IcMinan farmers enjoy though the deep interest taken in agriculture 
by the Btate. Bpeaking of technical education he says 
‘‘ Dairying to-day has become a science in bacteriology ; Germany 
has learnt a lesson in dairying from Denmark, which at one time 
was the leading dairying country on the Continent. To-day 
German farmers are doing their very best to compete with 
Denmark in the British markets, where formerly Denmark had the 
monopoly. 


The money the German Government has invested in 
agricultural colleges and technical schools has been a wise invest- 
ment. The German nation is aware of this, and no money is 
spared when it is a question of technical or scientific education. 
Nearly all the German Universities have agricultural colleges 
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connected with them ; besides those, there are innumerable dair}’ 
and technical schools of all kinds, for agriculture as well as for all 
trades. Dr. Koenig thinks that no one will dispute the fact that 
Germany owes her great success in all branches of trade and 
manufacture to her thoroughness in chemistry and its bearing on 
all branches of industry. 


^'Dr. Koenig has no hesitation in stating that Germany’s 
marvellous success in all branches of industry, trades, and agriculture, 
is due to sound and genuine technical education. German farmers 
have had their battles to fight; since 1870 it has been uphill work, 
but German agriculture to-day is prosperous. In Germany 
throughout the last 25 years (very hard times they were) the farmers 
have been gradually working their way to the front, and with the 
assistance of their Government are to-day able to made a good 
living and get a good return for their capital. 


Co-operation and Science. 

‘‘ Co-operation has been the anchor which has lield most firmly ; 
co-operation in credit banks, loans, sale and purchase of produce, 
purchase of seeds, foods, minerals, manures, in irrigation and 
drainage, and last but not least, in dairying. 


Germany is no field for dishonest dealers in cake, mineral 
manure, seed, and meals ; they get no chance here at all ; science has 
come to stay among the farmers — among all classes of farmers, 
great and small ; they all recognise the absolute necessity axid the 
pecuniary benefit bestowed upon them by having due knowledge of 
chemistry and making use of this science to know how to 
judiciously feed their stock, produce milk, meat, or muscle, how to 
feed the crops with certain quantities of nitrogen, phosphates and 
potash, and make use of the many Government technical, scientific, 
and chemical testing institutions established for the welfare of 
the community and all who choose to use them. 


'' German farmers have recognised long ago that individually 
they are powerless, but combined they can bring power to bear on 
any partipular Bill, tariff, or burning or vital question of the day. So 
in business they buy easier and better, and sell with greater profit, and 
get better terms all round by co-operation. The German statesmen 
have recognised that a prosperous industrial Germany alone is not 
so good for the State as a prosperous agricultural country beside it, 
and hence the German State does all in its power to assist 
agriculture in every possible way, by a protective tariff, by fair 
State railway freights, and a thoroughly efficient , agricultural 
scientific education.” , . 
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Rabbits. 

Mr. H. Le G. Solly, of Sir Lowry’s Pass, writes : — “ Here- 
with I enclose a cutting from The Field of 28tli of July for 
which I hope yon will be able to find space in yonr journal as 
the subject is of the greatest interest to all agriculturists in South 
Africa. It will be seen from the cutting in question that it is purely by 
a chance dispensation of nature that South Africa generally has not 
been submitted to a risk of the same plague of rabbits under which 
Australia is now suffering. We have received rinderpest and Bast 
Coast cattle fever from the north and are now threatened with a 
possible outbreak of rabies and it is only the fact that nature 
foreseeing the folly of man provided an antidote to tire rabbit 
plague in the red ant which has saved the whole of South Africa 
from the risk of something approaching ruin as a grazing 
country. 


“ And from the report in The Field it would seem that the 
authorities in the Transvaal in 1H9() and 1897 and also those in Natal 
again in 1901 were willing to run this risk by turning out breeding 
rabbits. 


‘‘When I was in Australia in 188(5 I frequently met in Sydne.y 
the gentleman who had first of all imported rabbits into Australia. 
He was a well to do man and had a small estate outside Sydney. 
He first of all imported and turned down a few pairs of rabbits so 
as to have a little rabbit shooting for his friends and himself. The 
rabbits did well and he became at first very popular. All the land- 
owners with a taste for rabbit shooting begged him for a pair of 
breeding rabbits and as he was a generous man and had plenty of 
rabbits he sent them off far and wide. At first the possession of 
a few rabbits and a little rabbit shooting was a feather in a man's 
cap, now it means ruin to almost a quarter of Australia, and the 
expenditure of millions. 1 write this as a warning lest some 
enthusiast might try the experiment and run the same foolish risk 
that was run in the Transvaal in 1896 and again in Natal in 1901, 
in some part of South Africa where nature had not provided the 
red ant as a safe guard.” 


The article enclosed contains references to some correspondence 
which has recently appeared in the Australian papers on tlie 
subject. According to this, a Mr. Douglas Blackburn claims to have 
demonstrated the fact mentioned by Mr. Solly. Mr. Blackburn 
states that as long ago as 189(5 he engaged in the artificial breeding 
#f rabbits in the Transvaal for the purpose of providing a cheap 
supply of flesh food for the Kaffirs employed on the Band mines. 
He began with fifty ordinary does, crossing them with the so-called 
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Belgian hares imported from England to improve the breed. These 
rabbits, kept in hutches, did well and bred freely, but it was obseiwed 
that when the young were turned out into enclosures the results 
were disappointing and unsatisfactory, and they did not increase witli 
anything like their wonted rapidity. Idie following sa'.aii' 300 raibbits 
were turned out near Johannesburg for sporting purposes. Tlu^. 
conditions were perfect, and a.pparcntly everything wa,s in tlicn'r 
favour, but the colony made no [)rogress, and the experiment wuiS 
abandoned. At a later date 700 were turned down on a, largc^- 
estate near Johannesburg, but again hardly a rabbit waiS to l)e setm 
tvcelve months afterwards. 


In 1901 Mr. Blackburn, at the instance of the colonial 
government, carried out a series of clabora/te experiments in rabbit 
breeding and rearing at Loteni, in Natal, but with similar negatixa^. 
results. Confined in hutches the animals throve and bred freely, 
but when turned out their fecundity greatly diminished, 110 doc'S 
producing 500 young in nine months, wdiei’eas theii* pi'odiicc', 
should have numbered neary as many tliousands in that time. 
Farmers and others in Natal, the Transvaal, and Orange lliver 
Colony had just the same experience. Finding that after {iboiit a 
year the rabbits turned out at Loteni had [)ractically ceased to breed, 
Mr. Blackburn dug up a number of burrows to ascertain, if possible, 
the cause. He found nests of newly born young covered with red 
ants, and in process of being devoured alive by these voracioirs 
insects. This discovery, on being made known, was soon 
corroborated by the investigations of others, and thus an explanation 
was forthcoming which accounts for the almost entire absence of 
small fur-bearing animals in ant-infested districts. It was found 
that in those cases only where animals of this kind frequented rocky 
places too hard for the ants to burrow in were they able to survive. 
This view was confirmed by an experiment made with a captured 
rat in young. This animal was confined in an ant-infested stable, 
and within twenty-four hours of the young being born they were 
devoured by the ants. 
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Important to Farmers, 

The Goimnercial Agent of the Agricultural Department 
requests us to announce that a buyer has approached him for a 
quantity of dried Chicory Boots, and is prepared to pay ,^12 10s. 
per ton. Buyers are also wanting Pigs, average weight from 100 
lbs. to 150 lbs., price oftered 4d. to4^Jd. per lb. live weight. Sellers 
should address “ The Coimuercial Agent, Department of 
Agriculture, Ca,pe Town. 


‘‘Slang Kop’’ 

W ” writing from Phokwani, says : — “ When the growing 
dower stem of '‘Slang Kop,” is plucked out it breaks off riglit at 
the bulb — ^leaving a hole direct to the very vitals of the plant. 
This filled with “ lye” (which the old Boers used in soap-making) 
will kill the plant absolutely. Other chemical washes, even (juick 
lime, will no doubt act equally well or even better, but this is 
cheap and otherwise harmless. A lot of kafir maids and half 
grown children armed with old kettles or such like full of the stuff, 
marching in extended order through the veld, would clear a large 
farm of this obnoxious bulb in no time, and the style of work 
would suit them. Put this first to the proof and improve on it. 


Additional Forage and Pasture Plants. 

To farmers who are on the lookout for forage and pasture plants, 
additional to the lucerne, barley, and barley wheat always with us, 
we W(fuld direct attention to the reports of experiments carried on 
all ()V(u* the. (^'olony with varying success which are published else- 
wliere. in this issue. This montli the reports deal with leguminous 
ci’ops and the facts disclosed are of exceptional interest indicating 
as they do the great possibilities opening up of providing artificial 
feed foL* stock during the time that the veld is bare. 


Bacterial Fertilisers. 

Of peculiar interest, too, are the reports received on the effect 
of treating the seed with bacterial fertilisers, an astonishing fact 
literally confirming the ironical ridicule of the farmer who, when 
he first heard of artificial fertilisers, , spoke of them as “ the stuff 
you carry in yonr waistcoat pocket to spread over a morgen of 
land.” The day of the doubter is past but even the believer is lost 
in wonder. 
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As no doubt a number of farmers will be desirous of testing for 
themselves these preparations and as the department is distributing 
packets of bacteria free, we publish herewith the dii^ections issiuni 
with each parcel shewing how it is to be used. 


Bisections for using Bacterial Fertiliser. 

Scald out a small enamelled clean dish, with a cover, or a larger 
preserve-jar, and allow to get cold. Take one quart of water whicli 
has been boiled and allowed to get quite cold, and dissolve in it thc^ 
contents of the White Packet. Pour into the jar and cover with 
the lid or a piece of clean linen, wrung out of warm water. Then 
carefully open Packet of Wool and add this to the niixturo. 
Allow to stand in a warm room for '24 hours, then add contents of 
Blue Packet, and allow to rest for another 24 hours. The 
solution is now cloudy and should be used as soon as possible. 


To Inoculate Seed. 

Take just enough of the solution to thoroughly moisten the 
seed. Stir thoroughly so that all the seeds are touched by the 
solution. Spread out the seeds in a shady place until they ai*c', 
perfectly dry, and plant just as you would untreated seed. If bad 
weather should prevent planting at once, the inoculated seed, if 
thoroughly dried, may be kept without deterioration for several 
weeks. The dry cultures as sent from the laboratory will keep foi‘ 
Several months. Do not prepare the liquid culture more than two 
or three days previous to the time when the seeds are to be treated 
as the solution once made up must usually be used at the end of 
forty-eight hours. 


To Inoculate Soil. 

Take enough dry earth so that the solution will merely 
moisten it. Mix thoroughly, so that all particles of soil 
moistened. Thoroughly mix this earth with four or five times as 
much, say half a wagon load. Spread this inoculated soil ovei: thx) 
land to be sown, and liarrow it well in at once. 


It is specially requested that when sowing a patch of lucernes, 
beans or peas, a part be sown with seed not previously treated 
so as to ascertain whether the use of the Bacterial Fertiliser has 
had any good effect. The growth of nodules on the roots is 
indicative in the one case that the inoculation has had the desired 
result, in the other that the organism was already present 
naturally in the soil. It is requested that in due course a report of 
the result he sent to The Agricultural Assistant, Department of 
Agriculture, Cape Town. 
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Legommons Crops. 

It may also be appropriate at this time to give siiiipk^ 
instructions for so'wing the crops referred to this month it being 
hoped that as a result of these experiments many will be induced 
to go in for them on a large if still experimental scale. 

Yetches. 

Are suitable for most soils particularly sandy lands. The best 
sowing seasons are April, May, and again in September, but 
precise time probably varies from place to place. Vetches are best 
sown along with an equal or double quantity of oats, barley or rye 
which give support to the rank growth and prevent it lodging 
on the ground and turning yellow’. Sow at the rate of 6 to H 
bushels of the mixture per morgen, one busliel of vetches weighs 
•about 64 pounds. In about 12 to 14 weeks after sowing, the crop 
should be ready to cut. 


Lupins. 

Par excellence, the green manure for poor sandy soils may be 
sown on old lands and lightly ploughed in or on. ploTighed land and 
harrowed in, using 200 pounds of seed per morgen. 

Cowpeas. 

Several varieties — are much used in the United States as a feed 
for all sorts of stock, both grazed or cut and fed in stable. The 
cow pea grows best on deep light porous soils and prefers rich 
ground. Manuring is not necessary but an application of pho>s- 
phates and potash is well rewarded. It is reckoned a drought 
resisting plant. The cow pea is more susceptible to cold and wet 
than are mealies, and should be sown at the same time as is usual 
in the district for later mealies, melons or beans, and at least two 
months before frost is expected. With regard to a» seed bed it 
must be well worked, mellow, smooth, fairly dry and above all 
things warm. On stubble land or old mealie land a cultivator or 
disc barrow should prepare the ground sufficiently well. The seed 
is sown in drills 2|r feet apart at the rate of 1 to 2 bushels per 
morgen or broadcast 4 bushels per morgen. The crop should be 
mown for hay when its peas aue well formed and the leaves are 
jnst beginning to turn yellow. It may be treated like Incernc-hay 
and stacked or baled loose as desired. Two cuts are often made in 
the season. The hay is palatable and easily digestible. Seed is 
generally hand picked, a tedious operation l3ut not heavy work, 
children can readily do it, and cutting it green for dairy stock is 
one of the very best ways of using the crop, and grazing it is easily 
managed. The seed should be buried 1 to 2 inches deep and in 
light sandy soils even to 3 inches. Cow peas are particularly well 
suited for green manuring, being ploughed in to enrich and improve 
the soil. 
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Crimson Clo¥er. 

This annual clover is essentially a green forage or gi'ceii 
manuring plant, a quick grower supplying early sucjciilent aiul 
nutritious feed. It thrives on light but moist sandy lonaus and 
does well under irrigation ; indeed it requires abundant moistarc^ 
and warmth and will not withstand cold and drought well. It 
may be sown at the rate of 30 pounds per morgen alone or witli 
oats or on the top of the young crop and comes away after tlie 
grain crop has been cut as soon as it rains or the land is watered. 
The young plants are easily killed by hot dry weather. Orimson 
Clover requires a fine smooth seed bed and should be only lightly 
harrowed in. It can be sown to advantage after mealies or 
tobacco. The crops should be cut not later than when it is in full 
bloom. If fed to horses after this stage it is apt to occasion hair- 
balls in the stomach but an occasional feed will do no harm, and 
otherwise it is an excellent food. 


Sainfoin, Giant and Common. 

This is often described as the lucerne of light land on which it 
grows best if plenty of lime is present ; stagnant water it cannot 
stand. Sainfoin grows somewhat like lucerne to a height of about 
18 inches on a slender stalk. It may be treated in every way as 
lucerne is treated, but at the commencement is usually sown out 
with a light nurse crop of barley to shelter the tender young plants. 
Sow 100 pounds of milled seed broadcast per morgen or H bushels 
of rough seed (in the husk) . Its chief use is as fattening pasturage 
for sheep, but it can also be made into hay. Unlike criinson clover,, 
Sainfoin is perennial. 


Clovers. 

While not approaching lucerne, yet these have their uses a/iid 
will doubtless take their place in our agriculture for the imt)rove-» 
ment of pastures, especially of moist vleis and home paddocks 
where stud stock and young lambs, calves or chicks are kept. It 
is impossible to over emphasise the necessity for thorough. i)repara*" 
tion of the ground and for providing a fine seed bed for all clover 
seeds. Protection in the form of a nurse crop of barley, oats or rye 
is very desirable during the early stages of growth. 


As a rule clovers form only part of a mixture of seeds sown, but 
as a general guide if sown pure the quantity required is .from 25 
to 40 pounds per morgen. Giant. White Clover, Bed Glover, and 
Alsyke Clover are perennial but do not last as long as lucerne under* 
favourable conditions will do. 
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Seed in Stock for Distribution. 

The following is a list of the seed at present in stock for 
distribution to farmers free for trial. — Paspalum gi’ass, Italian Rye 
grass, Perennial Eye grass, Timothy grass, Cocksfoot grass, Eesciie 
grass, Hungarian jBrome grass, Eed Glover, White Clover, (Tiant 
White Clover, Alsyke Clover, Crimson Clover, Egyptian Glovei*, 
Japan Clover, Common Sainfoin, Giant Sainfoin, Yellow Lupins, 
Sulla, Serradilla, Bird seed, Sunflower, Buckwheat, White Mustard, 
Chicory, Flax, Egyptian Matafifi Cotton, Sea Island Cotton, Salt- 
bush, Hungarian Millet, Japan Millet, Pearl Millet, Extra Early 
Sweet Mealies and American Pop-corn Mealies. 

Tobaccos. — Turkish, Cuban, American Long Leaf Gooch, and 
Conqueror. 


In a,(ldition to the above the following are under order and Uiiiv 
applications for the same will be noted and in due course on an:ival 
despatched : — Virginia Leaf tobacco specially selected to snp|)ly a 
bright leaf viz. : Conqueror, Hester, White Oronoka, Goldfinder, 
Elannagan and Little Oronoka. 


Mealies. — Cinquantino, Pederick Perfected Golden Beauty, and 
Learning Improved Mealies, also Snow White Lent. Pride of the 
North, Waterloo Extra Early, Learning Early, Thoroughbred 
White Flint, Wisconsin White Dent, Early Yellow Canada, White 
Eice, Pop-corn, White Pearl Pop-corn, Champion White Pearl, 
Dhoura, White Millo, Yellow Millo, Brazilian Flour Corn, Sweet 
Fodder Corn, Virginia Horse Tooth, Iowa Gold Mine and Iowa» 
Silver Mine. 


Sorghmis . Amber Sugar Corn, Undendi bule Sugar 
Corn, Jerusalem (lorn, Saccharatum, Planter’s l^h'iond. 


Millets. — Jaipanese, Egyptian (Pearl) , Siberian, lilvisdasting 
(lialpense), White French, Italian, Ahlcan Early Pearl, Cat-tail 
(Pearl), Moha, Green Californian, Irnphee, Minnesota Amber Cam?, 
JLxrly Orange, Japan Barnyard. Eed Siberian, and Hungarian. 


Vetches. — Spring, Winter and Scotch Gore. 

White, Bluehill, Green. Browneye, Coffee, Large 
Lady, Clay, Gourd, Calico, Whip-poor-Will. 

Be^^WLS'.—Scotch Tick and Scotch Plorse. 


• ■ Hybrid, Purple Top Mammoth, Green 

Globe, Imperial and Improved Early. 
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Mangold.— G:o\d.^n Tankard, Yellow Globe, Oransci Globe, 
Giant Half Sugar, Giant long red. 

Essex, Winter and Summer. 

Sugar Beet. — Silesian, Imperial, and Klein Wan/ilobcnei-, 

Kale. — 1,000 headed and Hardy Branching. 

Sivedes. — Monarch, Purple Top and Giant King. 

G arro ts. — Altringham . 

Ghicory . — Short Brunswick and Smooth Magdeburg. 

Lupins. — White, Blue and Yellow. 

Peanuts . — Biga Flax, Manna. 

Turkestan Lucerne . — Egyptian Clover. 

Pumpkins . — Tours (Citronilla) Green Spanish, Etampes 
(bright red). 

Meado'io Grass . — Eescue Grass, Tall Oat Grass, Tall Fescue 
Grass, Australian Meadow Bice Grass, and Devon Evergreen Bye 
Grass. 


Pests and Penalties. 

Mr. Herbert Alston, of Van Wyk’s Vlei, writes : — Two 
letters in your August number mention a plague of field rats and 
birds. Some years ago— shortly after the systetn of paying for 
jackal tails had effectively diminished the number of these animals 
— considerable portions of farms to the north were simply denuded 
of vegetation by field rats, and locally these little animals 
multiplied excessively, though not with quite such destructive 
results to the veld as in the more sandy tracts. They are still in 
force, however, and complaints are coming in of veld destruction. 
Jackals live largely on field rats, digging them up if necessary, but 
always getting a supper. An occasional lamb is attacked to vary 
the menu, in return for which it appears the veld is preserved. 

It may be worth while enquiring of Mr. J. F. Buckley 
whether jackal destruction in his vicinity has been carried to the 
point of extermination within the past two years. Other farmers, 
too, may be able to give us some facts in connection with the 
increase of hares and minor pests under the stimulus of that 
benevolent system which is capable of enabling a farmer to pay his 
quitxent in tails. 
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'' I have some recollection, too, of another tale with regard to 
certain vineyards of France, wherein the birds took more than was 
good for them, were exterminated, and then re-imported to destroy 
the insect pest that for every bird destroyed, arose in thousands. 

' Farmer,’ writing in the same number, wishes to destroy the 
birds, presumably exterminate them. May I find space to plead 
for same ? For many years I spared the birds in the garden, until 
now some six hundred sleep nightly in the trees. Insects and their 
depredations are unknown in the vegetable garden. Before the 
birds accumulated, 1 shared with the worms and beetles, very much 
the worse for the compulsory partnership. Last year my vines 
came for the second time into bearing, and as the birds had not 
divided fairly the previous season, I fell upon them with an air-gun, 
and in a couple of weeks killed some 400. Then we shared again, 
and this time the division was fair ; better still, the birds are still 
in suflicient numbers to keep down, the caterpillars. If ‘ Farmer ’ 
will kill the mrplus only, I feel sure he will be rewarded. That 
the object of my letter may not be misunderstood, 1 wish to say 
that it is in intention a plea for the most careful consideration of 
the probable penalty to be paid for the exterviinaturn of any 
created thing, (even the locust should be studied verniis steekgras 
and other vegetable plagues) before legislation steps in to enforce it. 
Ths destruction of one force simply liberates another. If in our 
own persons we cannot disturb the balance without paying a 
penalty to nature, it may be applicable on an uncomfortable scale 
when we deal with millions, and 'eye for eye,’ ' tooth for tooth,’ 
seem very literal should it be exacted by her for the hosts we 
destroy.” 


Dairying all the Year Round. 

The hired man ” is a problem in Australia, even to the dairy- 
man, and th(‘. irregula,rity of the milking seasons accentuates it ; 
for, a,s the milkers cannot get full employment the yeair roiuid, 
they drift into othei- occupations. The result is that when most 
needed they are not available. Discussing this problem in a 
recent issue of the Amtraladan, “ E.l),” says the dairy farmers 
shoxild provide permanent employment foi* the men by ado})ting a 
system of management that will spread the dairying season over 
tile whole year, instead of confining it to a few months. In doing 
so they will consult their own best interests, and the change will 
l)ring about a treatment of their cattle that is less akin to cruelty 
to animals than the system that is now generally adopted. When 
compelled to depend on natural pasture alone, dairy cattle undergo 
alternating periods of abundance and starvation, and their produc- 
tive powers are handicapped accordingly. In other countries, 
notably Denmark and Sweden, special crops have to be grown to 
tide the cattle over a long, cold winter, and it is absolutely 
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necessary to house the animals for at least si:s months ()1 the* year. 
In Australia it is exceptional for the c(^ws to be placiKl under cjovc'r 
even during the coldest nights of winter, and not n, gT('ai many 
farmers make provision for feeding them when the paiStui*e lKua)ni<'s 
scanty or withered.” If the considei'ation of ihc milkno’s is 
eliminated, the conditions are very similar in tl)is (lolony. 


Encourage the Good Milker. 

This is not the proper way to carry on dairying, neither doevs 
it furnish a means by which dairying can. be carried on all the year 
round. It is little wonder, therefore, (continues ''K.I).”) that 
there is trouble with the labour question. The ability to milk a 
cow properly necessarily means that the workman must bo 
possessed of a considerable amount of skill, which can only bo 
acquired by a good deal of practice, A bad milker may ruin a 
score of cows in a season. The business of dairying can never b('. 
placed on a satisfactory footing until it is carried on the whol{^ 
year round. To obtain the best results in the importHiUt matter of 
price, there should be no break, or, at all events, a very sliort onc^ 
in the output of butter. 


Hints on Calf Rearing. 

Messrs. E. Wilson, Son & Go., as agents for Messrs. Thorley, 
write to inform us that they have received a pamphlet on Galf 
Bearing issued by that firm, which should prove useful to those in 
in the Colony interested in stock rearing. They offer to forward 
copies to anyone applying for them. 


Fustage Sale at Stellenbosch. 

Attention is directed to the advertisement in the I)iLsin(iss 
portion of the current issue of the sale of fustage at Nooitge(ia,cJit, 
near Koelenhof Siding, on the 19th inst. VnU ^|>articulars HiIv. 
given. 






NO. XXL (Continued from page 192,) 


THE DISTRICT OP BEDFORD. 


After going over the creamery at Bedford, and having a look 
round that thriving village, I again moved out into the district, 
and this time proceeded in a more easterly direction, my imme- 
diate destination being 

THE GOWEY VALLEY, 

This interesting and picturesque section lies in a rift in the 
mountains, through which runs the Cowey Biver, from which it 
takes it name. The stream is not very large, but does good service 
to the farmers along its banks where the waters can be diverted. 
It rises at the upper end of the valley in the forest-clad kloofs, 
which score the sides of the steep mountains above. Here, again, 
is to be noticed the bad effects of cutting out the timber, but as 
most of the hillside land thus cleared has since been brought 
under cultivation, the evil is somewhat counteracted. Eor all that, 
the reduction of the conservation area has reacted with marked 
effect on the flow of the stream, and on all sides one hears com- 
plaints of lengthy droughts and absence of moisture, where some 
years ago such calamities were unknown. Most of the cnltivators 
in this valley seem keenly alive to the value of water, and most of 
the natural supplies are jealously conserved, Owing to the peculiar 
conformation, it is considered quite practicable by many of the more 
experienced farmers to supplement the existing supplies by con- 
structing earthen dams in the hollows just off the water courses, 
and turning the flood- waters of the rainy seasons into them for storage 
purposes. If this could be done on anything approaching an 
adequate scale, it is safe to assert that there are few spots in South 
Africa of its size that could be made so productive. The soil is 
good, and there is plenty of it. Stock of all kinds, both large and 
4 
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small, seem to do amazingly well, and crops of cereals, mealies, 
roots, and lucerne give large returns, i The hillside lands are 
mainly devoted to mealies, with cereals and ' roots on the lower 
levels and lucerne in the valley bottom, where irrigation is fairly 
easy. The first farm I visited in the valley was 

“ CULLENDALE,” THE HOME OE Me, W. H. HoOKLY, 

and here I spent a most interesting and entertaining time with its 
veteran proprietor. Mr. Hockly has filled so prominent a place as 
a public man for so many years, and is so well known, both in 
political and farming circles for his thoroughness and devotion to 



Baoibouillofc R'.iins tifc “ GuUondale,” showing colonial bred “ Favonrite ” in front. 

the best interests of the country, that it will surprise no one to 
learn that the farm reflects the man. The homestead itself is 
beautifully situated, but lays no claims to architectural distinction, 
having grown with the development of the property. The main 
buildings form three sides of a quadrangle, and have a business like 
and solid look about them, which makes up for other deficiencies. 
The front overlooks a wide stretch of valley land gently sloping 
down to the river, the foreground being dotted with trees and hush, 
the cultivated lands, green with lucerne and other crops, stretching 
along the hanks, while in the distance a range of hills which might 
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be described as moTintains, fairly covered with bushes and gi'ass, 
completely fills the back ground. Unfortunately, the homcistead is 
so situated that anything like a representative photographic viiwv 
seemed beyond my ingenuity. Wherever T planted the canierai tlu‘, 
result seemed the same — always disappointing; so I was coinpcllc^d, 
reluctantly, to acknowledge defeat. 

Cullendale is a grand farm and is a great credit to the 
owner. In extent it covers some ‘2,000 morgen of which about a 
hundred morgen are arable. Long ago the advantages of lucerne 
were appreciated and some fifty acres — all under irrigation— art^. 
devoted to this valuable fodder crop which thrives splendidly hero. 
Large crops of mealies and oats are raised on the farm as well, but 
the special feature is the stock. 



Bambomllet Ram Lambs at “ Oullendale.” 

The main crop is wool and dairy products. Being so close to 

Bedford the milk supply is run in daily, without much trouble, to the 
creamery and as there is always plenty of fodder on the farm to 
keep the milkers going the supply is maintained with fair regularity. 
One of the most heartening views at “ Culiendale,” is the fine 
^ay of lucerne stacks and barns shewn in one of the photographs 
hereTOth. Though it must he admitted that the natural advantages 
ot this property are rather above the average for the production 
and maintenance of reserves of feeding stuffs it is none the less 
encouraging to see so good and practical an example set to the 
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surrounding farmers, some of whom seem still to be convinced of 
the real profits which are certain to accrue from systematic 
farming. 

Tlie type of cattle bred on the farm is Shortliorn crossed with 
the Bed Lincoln. The herd consists of about 150 head, and 
among them are some splendid animals. The bull shewn in the 
illustration herewith is a fine animal imported from the famous 
herd of Mr. John Evens, of Burton, Lincolnshire, England. His 
name is Burton Boss, out of Burton Bose by Bed Bover. The 
feature of his pedigree was the fine milking qualities of the dam 
who held a record of six gallons a day. The cow shewn in the 
illustration is another fine creature — Colonial bred — and of a good 
milking strain. Eor years she has kept her reputation and has three 
sisters who have earned equally pleasing characters. The wdiole 
herd are millcers and tins point in their characters is jealously 
guarded. 

The sheep are all of 'the Bamboiiillet type™ -both imported and 
Colonial bred — and the sliearing shows a respectable output yearly. 
The season was against the sheep when I was on the farm and the 
couple of snapshots I obtained shew them all with but a few months’ 
growth of fleece. The flocks are usually sent to the WinteiBerg for 
the summer. 

The farm is now carried on by Mr. W. Hockly’s son, 
Mr. A. Hockly, and the traditions are being fully maintained wdth a 
broad outlook for the future. The younger men of this district are 
taking a keen interest in the question of vermin proof fencing. On 
“ Cullendale,” an excellent object lesson in th.e modern methods of 
fencing is to be seen. Of the total of 2,000 morgen about 1,500 
morgen are effectively enclosed with a woven fence and though the 
outlay was costly I was assured it more than repaid for itself. The 
system of fencing in groups is being tried with more or less success, 
and “ Cullendalo ” forms part of a large area which is protected in 
this way. This system seems likely to grow “being encouraged by 
the support suggested under the various co-operation schemes now 
before the count ry~and it will be interesting to those who contem- 
plate adopting it to learn that it is found to work fairly well. The 
one obvious trouble where large areas are enclosed would be that of 
careful supervision. It is quite possible for a little oversight on the 
part of one or the other of the parties concerned to cause trouble to 
others in the area. A break in the fence may let in a depredator, 
but it can soon be located if a good system of supervision — say in 
the form of organised boundary-riding — were introduced. For this 
to prove complete and effective, the boundary-riding would have to 
be shared regularly and include the whole of the outer fences of the 
group. However the system is comparatively young as yet and 
those who take it up will no doubt provide practical measures to 
assure its success in working. 
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SpBING GtBOVE,” and the Uppeb Pabt of the Vallkv. 

I have mentioned that this beantiful valley nuiB l)a(?k s{)ni(‘ 
miles into the hills, and while at “Cullendale/'^ 1 had tho^ ph^asun^ 
of a drive to one of the upper farms- Hprin^' Grovo/’ As vv(^ 
drove through the valley Mr. Hookly, senr., })ointed out most ot the 
special features including the farms Cavers,” owned by t!u‘- H()ss(‘.s, 
a splendid agricultural property, on the ni>per levels; “ Donkun*- 
hoek” owned by Mr. W. Ainslie, also largely an agricullfurjil 
proposition; and away below “ Cullendale,” the farm ‘‘ Hockwood/^ 
owned by Mr. F. Ainslie. Our jorirney ended at Hpring Grovi^” 
that day, and we stayed there for a couple of hours going over soim^ 
of the more interesting features of the pro|)erty. Mr. AinsHe's 
energies are devoted mainly to cereals and cattle, and he is one of 
the small but rapidly increasing group of farmers who arc taking an 
interest in experimental crops and grasses In the bottom lands lu'. 
has a nice stretch of irrigated land which is gradually being brouglit 
under lucerne, and, a little higher up, a gi'ove of seedling ora,ngo 
trees and a small orchard. He has laid out anotlxer small oixdnird 
a little further back which he is working on the dry system of 
cultivation and it seems to be doing fairly well in spite of tlu'^ 
scarcity of rain which has affected the district for so long. Oningc^s 
have done very well here until lately, but tliey are now beginning 
to show signs of decadence. They were originally planted somewhat 
irregularly and rather close together for seedlings ; the result is 
that they are over-growing each other but with careful handling 
there is every prospect of their recovering their old vigour once 
more. Mr. Ainslie assured me that his crop of oranges has gone 
as high as 180,000 marketable fruits from the sixty trees ~a return 
which should encourage any cultivator. Trees are plentiful oti this 
farm, and the situation is very pleasing. On another page a view 
is given of the front of the substantial, stone-built homestead with 
some members of the family on the stoep. 

Angobas at Havelock Home.” 

In traversing a district like this it is impossible not to Ix^ 
compelled to make some hurried snatch calls and my visit to 
“Havelock Home,” at Wortel Drift, the homestead of Mr. G. 
AVebber, was one of these. Fortunately, while there, 1 was able to 
secure a photograph of a flock of Angoras which shews what is 
being done in this class of small stock in the district. The grenp) 
on another page speaks for itself, and Mix Webber is to be 
congratulated on the possession of a stud flock wliicli shews up so 
well. Mr. AVebber has not been long on this property and is 
busily engaged with developing works which include a great deal of 
vermin-proof fencing and others of some magnitude. With 
characteristic energy and perseverance he is pushing ahead and the 
near future should shew a great difference in the pro[)erty. | 




' Glen Thoi’n," witb Oaks, Orchard and liucerne Field in the foreground. 



Making Lncerne Hay at *‘ Tliorndale 
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The Mancazana Valley. 

In my peregrinations eastward, I managed to get as far as the 
Mancazana impinging on- Adelaide, and was well repaid for my 
trouble. A magnificent view of the surrounding country is obtained 
during the drive from Bedford, including a glimpse of the town of 
Adelaide and the Koonap Heights in tlie far distance. The 
Mancazana Valley takes its name from the river that winds its 
picturesque way -tihrough it, varied by bush clad slopes and fertile 
bottom lands showing every indication of the vast possibilities that 
lie before this part of the country in the future. Just beyond the 
point where the road turns out from that leading to Adelaide one 
enters the valley by crossing the river. Here the principal feature 
seems to be a very deep-red soil wdiich should give good returns to 
the farmer, and, judging by the extent of the cultivated lands, its 
value is appreciated. Further on as the country rises — which it 
does rather rapidly — the soil changes to a darker colour, and so 
continues until the valley merges into the lower sti*etchc3s of the 
foothills of the Winterberg, where it thins out and the veld becomes 
sour. But that is some hours’ driving from the point mentioned 
al)0ve. Among the more important places 1 called at during my 
hasty run through this section were two owned by. another l)ranch 
of the Pringle family. 

'' Glen Thorn ” and Thorndale,” 

now worked by a younger generation of the family, as the firm 
of Pringle Bros., are justly celebrated in the jiistrict for the enter- 
prise of the proprietors. Mr. E. P. Pringle, the father, is also on 
the property, but he leaves the farm work now to his sons. The 
photographs herewith give a good general idea of the picturesque, 
situation of these properties, also the general direction of the 
farming operations. Stock is the main feature, represcuited practi- 
cally by cattle and merino sheep. The buildings on both farms are 
substantiaJ and roomy, with, plenty of shelter for the stock, while 
the cultivation is nearly all made subservient to the doctrine of 
sending the crops to market iti the form of animal products* 
Certain classes of trees thrive well in this sheltered valley, iiu,duding 
oaks, but the latter are beginning to fail here and there. Fruit, 
too, has do,ne fairly well in the past, including apples, oranges, and 
walnuts. Tlie orange groves, however, are not thriving well now, 
though strenuous efforts have been made to restore them to their 
earlier condition. 

Lucerne gives a large return, and its cultivation is being 
extended as fast as the lands can be brought under irrigation. 
This crop has a great future before it hereabouts, for the soil and 
the conditions are eminently suitable in the valley bottoms, where 
water is available. Both at “ Thorndale ” and “ Glen Thorn ” 
large extents of the arable land are devoted to its production. 
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Stud sheep has been a feature of these properties for some 
years past, an excellent flock of high-class Eambouillets having 
been established. Some while back the district could not be 
brought to see the advantage of public sales of breeding stock, and 
it was left to the Pringles of “ G-len Thorn ” to initiate the system. 
To shew how thoroughly they work, it may be here mentioned that 
they started by holding ram sales on the farm, and the pens they 
erected for that purpose are still extant and in good order. Now, 
of course, it is unnecessary to do these things, as regular quarterly 
ram sales are one of the institutions of Bedford. 



Afrikander Bull “ Mysteiy at Thorndale,” the property of Messrs* Pringle Bros. 


A very fine herd of Afrikander cattle is another feature of 
these properties which at once attracts attention. Those who 
know anything intimately of the history , of these parts are aware 
that one of the elder Pringles — the late W. S. Pringle of Bildon — 
built up one of the finest herds of Afrikanders in the Eastern 
Province, but these were mostly dispersed at his death, and 
the herd has since lost most of the characteristics which made 
its reputation. But, so far as I could gather, some at least of 
the “G-len Thorn” herd are descended from the original “ Eildon ” 
stock. The bull “ Mystery,” whose photograph is shewn herewith, 
is supposed to be of this strain, and as he has strongly marked 
characteristics, there seems little room to doubt this statement. 
There are some good milkers in the herd. 






hx'f. 
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Imported Rambouillet Merino Ram and Colonial Bred Ewes a 



•' King's Vale,’-' the Homestead of Mr. T. W. King. 
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Being right in the mountains, these properties are subject to 
the depredations of the jackal, and as a consequence the use of 
vermin-proof fencing has “ caught on ” with the younger men. It 
is a difficult country to work in, being so steep and broken, but, 
notwithstanding, several miles of woven fencing have been 
constructed whicli has proved a valuable safeguard for the small 
stock. The Kitselman weaving machine is used, and in some places 
the whole outfit, wire and all, has to be transported on the backs of 
horses. These difficulties, however, are thought little of compared 
with the advantages gained by the system. 



Mr. T. W. Kiag’s Stud Earn “ Cap.” Weight of fleece 30 lbs, at J3 months 
growth, bred by J. H. King, Highland Home, Tarkastad. 


As space is running short this month, I must now leave the 
Mancazana. I have some further notes on this interesting 
section, with photos, which shall be continued next issue. 

“Kinosvale,” the Home of Mr. T. W. King. 

The King family fills a large space in the farming records of 
the Bedford District, having feen settled there for a couple of 
generations. It would be impossible therefore to be in the district 
without seeing something of one or other members of the family. 
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I may say at once that I saw a good deal of these noted stock- 
breeders, and learned much of interest from them, but have not 
space in this issue to do justice to it all. I must content myself 
here by mentioning my call on Mr. T. W. King at “ Kingsvale,” 
•and was deeply interested on looking over the farm, particularly in 
the excellent Merino sheep. The homestead is quaintly situated in 
the shadow of a grove of timber, and water is conserved in a large 
dam not very far above. Further efforts in the shape of water 



Hr. T. W. King’s Stud Ram “ Rex. Weight of fleece 31 lbs. at 12 months. Bred 
by J. H. King of Higbland Honae, Tarkastad, Obampion Queenstown, 1906# 


conservation are being made in the shape of another large earthen 
dam, which, it is hoped, wdl greatly increase the capacity of the 
proppty. With the continued droughts which have afflicted the 
district, the water question, particularly on these lower-lying farms 
along the Kaga, is becoming quite a serious proposition. With 
regular rains, it would be impossible to imagine a finer stock 
country. 

Next month more about Mancazana, and the farms of Messrs, 
Geo, King & Sons. 



CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Extracts from the Report of Mr. P. J. Hannon, 
Superintendent of Agricultural Oo-operatlon. 


The Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation, Mr. P. J. 
Hannon, has issued his report on the whole question of organizing 
tlie work of tlie producers in this Colony, which has been published 
as a Blue])ook, ])ut as farmers are not, as a rule, given to this form 
of literature, we reproduce for their information some of the more 
salient features, and propose to make further extracts in a later 
issue. 

x\t the outset Mr. Hannon states : IPxperience everywhere has 
shewn tliat agricultural prosperity can only be strengthened and 
maintained wliere the fanner is taught to depend iii)on himself, 
and hence agricultural co-operation must begin with the people, 
and can only be of real benefit in a measure proportionate to the 
amount of self-help manifested by the producers themselves. 

I may perhaps summarise the difficulties with which agricnl- 
ture has had to contend almost everywhere. 

(1) The well-known conservatism, almost universal among 
farmers, characterized by a perliaps natural antipathy to 
violent economic changes and an attachment to the 
methods of those who preceded them. 

(*2) The want of capital foi- purposes of improvement and 
development. 

(8) The somewhat necessary isolation of the farmer with 
referc^nce to the spread of general knowltHlge, but more 
(.'S[)v^.ciaUy the tulucational deficiencies as to technical 
training in scientific methods naturally incidental to the 
growth of a more vigorous industrial life. 

(4) Th(3 obvious obstacles which present themselves in bring- 
ing together persons of different views for the common 
purpose of improving general social and economic condi- 
tions. 

(b) The disadvantages clue to want of business experience and 
unavoidable ignorance of the commercial conditions 
■wliioh govern the transfer and sale of farm produce. ' 

ddie peculiar position of Agihailture in national economics is 
set fortlp in my opinion, admirably in tlie following extract from 

b 
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one of the earlier reports of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society : — 

'' There are several special drawbacks in agricultural industry, 
which are practically unknown in any other sphere of luodeiai 
human activity. The work of farmers is dono apart, not in, closer, 
companionship with each other; farming business is much, niorc^ 
complicated than any other kind of business, comprising, in fact, a 
regular series of businesses of many varieties, and alwa.ys 
dependent on absolutely uncontrollable external phenomena ; 
farming work cannot be performed, as a rule, in a strictly 
regulated manner; generally speaking, agriculture is much less 
independent of natural forces and actual circumstances, than any 
other liumaii work. 

“The conclusion is obvious. The agricultural industry of 
every nation and age has been unable to follow the paths of 
progress as quickly as any other industry, and so has been entitled 
always and in every country to the good-will and interference of 
the community far more than any other industry.” 

Possibilities in the Cape Colony. 

The most striking fact which confronts one in connection with 
Cape agriculture is the enormous volume of imported food-s tuffs, 
which, clearly, with improved organization, could be supplied 
within the Colony itself, and the earlier work of the movement 
must therefore be directed towards bringing the possibilities of the 
Cape farmer into play in sustaining our own population. This, 
curious anomaly is not by any means peculiar to Cape Colony. In 
the gradual growth of tlie economic forces now at work in the 
other great British Colonies, a point of time can always be marked 
out when the people were dependent, for some proportion at least, 
of their food, upon foreign sources, and in the attempt to make 
these Colonies self-supporting, we have the example of various 
other communities now phenomenally successful in agricultural 
export which were, once, themselves importers. The rapidity with 
which agricultural industry responds to the influence of vigorous, 
well-conceived organization, may best be exemplified in the case of 
Canada. The agricultural export of the entire Dominion in 18S)2 
reached not quite four-and-a-half millions sterling, whereas in 1905 
it exceeded twenty-one millions of pounds sterling, and this, 
notwithstanding that the Canadian farmer is snow-bound for at 
least three months in the year. Self-help, on the part of the 
farmer, combined with well devised practical schemes of education,, 
experiment and subsidy, on the part of the Government, may at, 
once be pointed to as the primary factors in this magnificent, 
measure of success. 

After a careful and fairly exhaustive examination of the 
conditions in this Colony, I am satisfied that co-operation may be.- 
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applied successfully to nearly every department of the farmii^i^' 
industry. The success of its application, however, must necessarily 
depend on the enthusiasm with which the whole people take iii> 
such projects as may commend themselves in particular districLs- 
having regard to local circumstances. During the tour of the 
Minister and myself, abundant evidence was forthcoming of tlie 
desire of the farmers of the Colony to undertake practical schemes, 
in a truly self-help spirit, and it is to be earnestly hoped that this, 
praiseworthy anxiety to make progress may be maintained as* 
projects are gradually brought into operation. The danger 
perhaps with most new movements is, that while they are taken 
up with much enthusiasm at the out-set, there may be, subse- 
quently, especially in the face of unavoidable difficulties, a certain 
re-action which may be attended with serious results. With the 
experience of the other Colonies before us there is some good 
reason to anticipate that temporary difficulties will not be 
instrumental in staying the development which is bound to result 
from thoughtful and business-like undertakings on tlie })art of our 
South African people. 


VlTICULTUHE. 

The first phase of Cape farming which demands special; 
attention is viticulture. The system of producing grapes for winc^ 
making and the subsequent fermentation and maturing of tho 
wines themselves are, on the whole, with, of course, certain 
striking exceptions, unsatisfactory. In tlie production of wine for 
sale, as indeed in the production of every other article upon whicli 
the farmer has to depend for his livelihood, the unvarying funda- 
mentals of real success are a high standard of (Quality ami 
uniformity. Individual producers of Cape wines no doubt turn out 
an article of very high quality, but varying, more or less, with 
reference to one another, without any general rocognized 
uniformity which may distinguish Capo wines of a particular brand 
as a whole as is the case with well-known brands of other wine- 
producing countries. 

The introduction of co-operative methods may secure, in the 
first instance, that the fanners' grapes in a particular district will 
be dealt with as a whole, and will be treated during the process of 
fermentation and maturing with constant regard to the most 
modern scientific methods. A co-operative winery aims at 
providing the most modern equipment, under the management of 
persons whose skill and knowledge are worthy of the confidence of 
the farmer. In all the wine producing districts the co-operativo 
winery is not merely possible, but absolutely necessary, and it is* 
encouraging to report that in several cases local interest has been 
aroused, and there is every probability of several co-operatite 
societies, for this special purpose, being created in a comparatively 
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^Iiort time. In tlie period embraced by this report two suc]> 
wineries have been completed, and five or six other districts are 
considerijig the pro])osal to imitate their laudable example. Tlie 
conditions im])Osed by Government, and which, it may be said, aixi 
appreciated by the farmers themselves, are : before proceeding 
with the organization of a winery suflicient grapes shall 1x5 
guaranteed by the would-be members to ensure the business 
success of the proposal; that a nominal share capital, equivalent to 
the estimated cost of the concern, must be provided by the 
members ; that absolute title must be secured of an area of land 
sufficient for the purposes of the society ; a first mortgage bond 
must be made over to Government as security for such advances as 
may be made. The plans and specifications for the buildings and 
the arrangement of the plant must be sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment and the person to whom the management is entrusted must 
be one of whom Government may approve. It is clearly under- 
stood from the outset that public moneys are only advanced for the 
purpose of buildings and equipment, and no loans may be 
negotiated against wines in cellar. Any working capital required 
for the purpose of making payment to farmers against grapes 
delivered must be provided for by the society itself, through its 
bankers or otherwise. The conditions under which loans are 
advanced to these and other co-operative societies, the model 
memorandum and articles of association provided for their working 
together in connection with practical schemes, will he supplied on 
application to the Department. 


The Dairying Industry. 


The urgency of dealing in some comprehensive way with the 
organization of dairying will be apparent from the following 
statistics for the years 1904 and 1905, with reference to the import 
•of dairy produce : — 

1908. 1904. 1905. 


Butter 

’Cheese 

Preserved Milk 


,1:889,400 

111 , 1 ()() 

‘276,991 


£727,507 


.£249,069 
117,601 
279, H14 


£646,484 


£267,685 

88,184 

281,522 


£587,291 


In the three years the total import of dairy produce reached 
the huge sum of £1,961,882. The volume of this import is of very 
serious moment to the farmers of the Colony, and it is a sad 
reflection upon existing conditions that the population of the Cape 
must be supplied with their butter, cheese, and milk from Australia 
Riid the Argentine, with considerable profit to the farmers of those 
countries, and obviously at the expense of our own farmers. In 
Australia and the Argentine the dairy industry has been developed 
through the formation in the first instance of co-operative societies. 
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these, in their turn, establishing powerful federations to deal with 
the export of their products. In both countries the breeding of 
dairy cattle has been specially attended to. The keeping of inilcdi 
cows entirely for milk production has been adopted A\'ith much 
profit. The treatment of milk and cream has been reduced to a 
fine art on most farms, and up-to-date creameries with the most 
complete equipment for the manufacture of a su[)erior article have 
been constructed at every suitable centre. Eailwajys have assisted 
by providing cold storage trucks, and were enabled to convey dairy 
produce at a comparatively low rate in consequence of the large 
volume produced. These changes have taken some years to effect, 
but in the Argentine especially the readiness with which the 
farmers adapted themselves to dairy farming as against the former 
system of producing beef is really remarkable. The difficulties 
experienced in the export of cattle to British markets at once forced 
the Argentine farmer to undertake butter making, and in the course 
of a few years an immense number of creameries have been erected, 
the production of which is now a serious competing factor in Gi;eat 
Britain, not merely with the butter of our other Colonies, but with 
that of the British farmer himself. It need not be expected that a 
revolution in farming methods may he brought about in this (Colony 
in a very brief time, but the conviction should be borne upon every 
South African that dairy farming, on proper lines, will undoubtedly 
be one of the paying branches of agriculture in the future. As soon 
as farmers realize that the keeping of milch cows, bred and main- 
tained with a special view to the largest possible milk production, is 
undoubtedly highly remunerative, then will dairying be an assured 
success. In consequence of the introduction of scientific methods, 
the farmers, whose butter now feeds our C'Olonial people, are able to 
sell at an average price of lOd. all the year round, and at the same 
time make a large net profit per cow. TTie Cape farmer, with fewer 
ruilch cows and with very much smaller volume of milk, cannot, of 
course, at present, afford to produce butter at this price ; but if 
dairying, on the basis of milk production combined with calf- 
rearing, were once introduced as is the case elsewhere, the 
relatively smaller profit on a much larger turnover would more than 
be repaid even in the face of reduced market prices. 

State Aid to Baiuviku; ik Canada. 

The importance of the dairying industry in must of tlie 
British colonies has already been referred to, and the phenomenal 
growth of the output of dairy produce in Canada and the Austra- 
lian Colonies is one of the most remarkable developments in 
modern agriculture. As an indication of the extent to which the 
Canadian Government, for example, has gone in the direction of 
fostering the dairying industry, the following regulations with 
reference to advances of money for the erection of creameries, will 
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be of iimch interest to fanners in this Colony. The Canadian 
■Agricultural Commissioner, on the J9th October, 1<S9(), issued the 
loilowing regulations : — 

1. A loan of a sum siiffieient to provide the equipment for a 
creamery, or creameries, or skimming stations, may be made to a 
Joint Stock Company of farmers, or a butter and chese mamifam 
turing Association. 

(u) The Company, or butter and cheese manufacturing 
Association, shall be duly incorporated and registered. 

(h) The Company, or Association, shall provide suitable 
buildings and premises and a sufficient water supply. 

(r) The buildnigs shall be erected and equipped according 
to plans jap proved by the Department of Agriculture. 

{(I) The milk from at least 400 cows vshall be guaranteed by 
the Company or Association. 

(<':?) The creamery shall be located on a site and at a place 
approved by the Department of Agriculture. 

‘2. The Government shall undertake the management of tlie 
creameries, for the equipment of which these loans are made, and 
shall manufacture and market the butter, for the account of the 
patrons, at a charge of two pence per pound of butter. 

8. The Government shall pay advances U) patrons, after the 
end of every month, such sums as the Agricultural and Dairy Com- 
missioner may estimate to be about two-thirds of the net value of 
the milk and cream supplied by them severally. 

The advance payments shall be made in even dollars, and no 
advance payment sliall be made for less than two dollars. 

4. The Government shall charge a rate of not less than one 
half-penny per pound of butter, in addition to the charge for 
manufacturing and marketing ; and the revenue from that rate 
shall be placed to the credit of a Loan Fund, and applied, in such 
manner as the Minister of Agriculture may arrange, (1) to the 
repayment of the loan from the Government and (2) to tlie pay- 
ment of any debts which may be due on the buildings and 
premises. 

5. The Government shall continue to control the manufacturing 
■and marketing of tlie butter at each creamery for a period of at 
least three years, unless the loan be repaid sooner, and the Joint 
Stock Company, or the butter and cheese manufacturing Associa- 
tion, gives intimation that it desires to assume control. 

(5. The Government will pay annually as rent for the use of 
the buildings and premises, a sum not exceeding 7 per cent of their 
value. 

7. When the repayment of the loan in full is accomplished, 
the equipment of the creamery may be vested in the Joint* Stock 
Company, or the butter and cheese manufactnring Association in 
return for the issuing of paid-up shares to the patrons in th (3 
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'Company, or iVssociation, in proportion to the amounts paid in by- 
them severally to the ci*edit of the Loan Fund. 

The action of the Canadian Government is valuable as an 
example of State aid to the dairying industry, but it will be noted 
that the scheme of the Cape Government is much more favourable 
and, from a co-operative point of view, much to be preferred. 

Agricultubal Credit. 

The organisation of agricultural credit on the basis of what are 
popularly called “agricultural banks,, or “land banks,” and 
which has been at the very root of successful agricultural 
co-operation in all European countries, can hardly, perhaps, be 
brought into play in this Colony at present. The small 
tenant occupier or petit proprietaire so universal in Europe is 
practically unknown in this Colony, and the agricultural credit 
system, which has saved whole conimimities in Europe, can never 
be applicable in the same way. The paralysing influence of the 
usurer, which so sorely oppressed the agricultural population 
throughout Europe, is not, perhaps, in evidence in South Africa ; 
but it must, nevertheless, be admitted that the farmer, especially in 
times of ditliculty, is obliged to borrow money for the maintenance 
• of his industry under conditions which leave mucli to be desired. 
During my tour through the Colony cases were continually being 
cited of abnormal interest being charged for loans ; and, worse still, 
in many up-country districts, one finds a ruinous system of barter, 
in which the necessaries of the rural home are provided in exchange 
for the produce of the farm, after a fashion which weighs heavily 
upon the farmer and his family. This, no doubt, will disappear 
more and more with the spread of education and the constant 
incitement in the mind of the agriculturist of self-respect and self 
confidence. In my opinion it is the proper and legitimate function 
of Government to assist the farmer in achieving a position 
independent of the money-lender and peddling speculator ; and I 
am confident tliat, in any instance, where a body (E agriculturists 
feel that they are oppressed in the manner indicated, the State will 
be only too willing to come to their assistance in creating, on 
sound business principles, facilities for providing loans on easy 
terms, on the joint and miitnal responsibility of those who are 
themselves anxious to eliminate unjust dealings from the life of the 
country. 

CO"OrERATiVE Auattoirs. 

During my recent visit to England 1 gave coiisiderable 
attention to the application of co-operation to the purchase 
.of slaughter stock and the distribution of meat. It will, 

■ of course, be at once understood how different conditions 
are in England as , contrasted with this Colony. The facilities 
which exist in most cases to acquire the necessary supplies 
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of slaughter stock within reasonable limits are, of course,., 
much more favourable in Grreat T3ritain than liere, and tlio- 
investigation of the management of English ]>iitcheri(\s aii} 
only serve as a rough indication of what organisation may [)()ssil)ly 
accomplish in Cape Colony. .1 went tlioroughly into the e-ost of, 
construction, maintenance, and generad business system of the 
following co-operative butcheries, wliich are perhaps the Ix^st 
examples wliich may be quoted in deading witla the ai)plication of 
cb-operation to this particular branch of trade. Hpecial instructions 
Were issued by the Co-operative Union at Manchester that I was tee 
receive every infoiiiiation from the Societies 1 was enabled to visit, 
and, being formerly a member of the Board of tire British Co-oper- 
ative Union myself, I am enabled to give figures and statistics from 
the actual books and accounts kept. The Co-operative butchery a,t. 
Middlesbrough, Durham, was originally erected at n, cost of 
d:‘o,759 os. 2d., and its further expenses for property and fixed 
stock up to the 81st of last December amount to . Cl, 014 14s. Sd.,. 
making the total cost of erection and equipment £6,778 10s. lOd 
It is necessary to point out that the property is situate in a most 
populous area, and the cost of acquiring a site and discharging 
claims incident to rights of way and inconvenience caused to other 
property holdings in the neighbourhood was abnormally high. In 
rough figures, the machinery and cold storage*' plant amounted tO' 
£2,500, the balance being expended upon the buildings and site. 
The annual purchases of cattle, sheep, and pigs amount roughly to- 
£85,000 per annum, and the total sales of meat, the whole of which 
is disposed of to the branch shops of the Middlesbrough Co-operative- 
Society, to £48,000. The actual figures for the quarter ending 81st 
December, 1905, are as follows ; — Purchase of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, £8,716 7s. (id.; amount paid in wages, 161() 8s. 2d.; amount 
paid for expenses of distributing, other than wag’es, 6449 6s. 7d. 
The animals killed realised £10,787 9s. Id. for meat aaid nu^ai. 
products and £815 Kis. 7d. for otfal, the ned profit being 
£1,()20 6s. 2d. The cost in wages for slaughter of ineait wa^s 
18*71 pence per £ of turn-over, and lOd. I'oi' distribution ixa* 6 
of turnover. The gross profit was 6{)*69 penc.e pea* 6 turn-ovea*. 
and the net profit 86*98 pence. Thus the co-operative society inadca 
a net profit of almost 8s. Id. in the £ on its turn-over, in addition 
to selling its meat to its members at prices on a level with liome 
produced meat sold in the ordinary butclier shops. The manager 
of the abattoir acts as stock buyer for his society, and the 
expenses thus incurred are included in the figures given. It 
was impossible to ascertain the exact working expenses of the- 
abattoir, taken apart from the other branches, as many of the 
employees take part in the sales of the meat and assist from time- 
to time in the work of the slaughter houses. Taking this conceim 
as a whole, it will be seen that the working expenses aix^ slightly 
less than 10 per cent., the gross profits amounting to 25 per cent.,, 
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leaving a net 15 per cent, on the turn-over to the advantage of the 
co-operative society. 

The new .butchery of the Stockton Co-operative Society has 
only , recently been completed, and I was accompanied when tliere 
by the machinery contractor, who, by the way, is a specialist in the 
erection of abattoirs. The estimated cost of machinery and cold 
storage is roughly T4,000 — but this figure cannot be very accurately 
ascertained, as a portion only of the building is occupied by the 
abattoir. The machinery cost a little over Ti,500. During the 
week’of my visit the killings were SS cattle, 1^40 sheep, and 12(}- 
pigs ; the average daily killings for the preceding quarter's working 
averaging '2 cattle, bO sheep, and ilO pigs daily. Eight men are 
employed, namely, a foreman butcher, who I’eceives 82s. per week, 
and seven assistants, paid at 80s. per week. The expenses of 
slaughter and distribution for the three montlis ending 81st 
December, 1905, was k5()9 10s. 4d. ; the total amount, during the 
same [)eriod, paid for the ])urchase and slaughter of animals, 
including carriage, was T7,128 .l8s., and the total amount received 
for meat and offal was TH,588 2s. lOd. The gross profit on each H 
of turn-over was 4s. Oild., and the net [uofit 2s. S4d. The actual 
cost per T of dealing with the slaughter and distribution of meat at 
Stockton was Is. 54d. per il of turn-over, inclusive of everything. 

The Peterborougli Co-operative Society’s slaughter liouse cost,, 
for erection and equipment, 1-8, 20(5 11s. 7cl. For the quarter 
ending 31st December, 1905, the purchases of live-stock were 
.1J8,977 8s. 8d., and the sales of meat, including stock in hand, 
.4T1,01() Is. 6d. Tlie annual trade would, therefore, in rough 
figures be ,4*8(5,000 purchases and 444,000 sales. The cost of 
management and distribution for this (quarter in this abattoir was 
4;(520 9s. 7d., or Is. 5:{:d. per 4 of turn-over, the net profit being at 
the rate of 2s. 8i|d. per 4. As an exam[)lo of the ajccuracy of detail, 
observed in the management of this co-operative aliattoir, 1 a[)pend 
the following table 


Wage.s 


... 1:444 

(j 

0 

hropoi’tion of salaries 


9 

7 

0 

Proportion of i*ents 


1 

4 

0 

Kates Uiiid taxc\s 


H7 

10 

10 

Insurance 


•2 

10 

4 

Kepairs 


48 

1.1 

10 

Lighting 


18 

18 

2 

Wbiter 


2 

2 

8 

Printing, etc. 


10 

12 

7 

Stock-taking 


0 

11 

0 - 

S mi til work , . 


4 

17 

4 

Harness 


‘4 

12 

0 

Cart hire 


8 

8 

0 

('oal, etc. 


0 

10 

1 
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,4*8 .14 7 

8 JO 0 
81 10 8 


Petty cash 
Incidental 
Horse-keep 

■ ,k()'24 11 J 

The Long Eaton Go-operative Society has erected a Klanght(U‘ 
house at a cost of .4‘'2,200 5s. 2d., including buildings and machinery. 
For the half-year ending 1st December the purchases of live-stock 
amounted to .k9,757 17s. 7d. and the sales to ,411,792 5 h. (id. The 
■ gross profit per ,4 of turn-over was 3s. 4Jd. ; the cost of slaughter 
and distribution 2s. per .t, thus leaving a net profit of Is. 4Jd. per 
.4. This abattoir is the smallest of those I inspected, but is, nevor- 
■theless, doing a very satisfactory 'and profitable business. 

The largest co-operative butchering business in England is 
that carried on by the Leeds Society. The total purchases of live- 
stock for the last half-year of 1905 was ,476,180 5s., and the total 
sales of meat 493,290 Os. 3d. The expenses of slaughter and 
distribution amounted to .46,351 8s. 8d., and the net profit realised 
to 410,738 5s. lOd. The working expenses were slightly under 7 
per cent., and the net profit almost 12 i)er cent, on turn-over. I’ho 
-operations of the Leeds Society are, however, on too large a scab; 
■to afford any , useful criterion on what would be possible in the 
present condition of this Colony, and for the purpose of any schemes 
which may be contemplated, those previously dealt with will be 
much more useful. 

The Manager of the Leeds Society writes as follows : — 

“ I beg to say that our purchases of cattle are principally made 
in bur , own local markets. We also deal, however, with many 
farmers and feedem direct. We have a central abattoir, whore all 
our live-stock is killed, and from whence the meat is despatch,ed by 
■our own conveyances to the various retail branches, to bo sold to 
members. I find that it would be almost next to impossible to give 
accurately the actual cost per bullock or sheep from the time of 
purchasing to slaughtering, but the total expenses of the butchering 
•department works out at about 2s. Id. in the 4 on the entire sales, 
-and this includes many, other things besides sales of beef and 
mutton. 

, , “ With regard to offal, such as liver, skirt, tail, kidneys, etc,, 
these- are disposed of in our own retail branches, and the fat we 
make up into lard and dripping. The hides and skins are disposed 
of at weekly auction sales.” 

The Manager of the Holton Co-operative Society writes: — 

“ Our butchering manager attends the Manchester and Preston 
markets and pmehases cattle .and sheep at the best market prices. 
The cost from market to slaughter . house is about Is. fid. per head 
for cattle purchased. The whole of the cattle is slaughtered by our 
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own butchers, who, in addition to being branch managers, call at 
certain periods of the week and slaughter all the cattle we require. 
Although it is difficult to give you an idea of the cost of such work, 
we might say, roughly, that for slaughtering purposes and preparing 
meat for sale, the amount would be on an average 2s, per bullock 
and 4d, per sheep. To this, of course, must be added the various 
items involved in distribution. All offal is prepared and sold in our 
own branches.” 

Further to my visit, the Manager of the Middlesbrough Co- 
operative Society wudtes as follows : — 

'' Our Managing Buyer, Mr. Hobson, attends the Newcastle 
market every Tuesday, and makes purchases thereat ; in addition, 
he has a good local connection wuth the farmers of the District, 
With respect to his buying at the market, he buys everything off- 
hand or by bulk, the success of each deal altogether depending 
upon his Jndyment and business bartering. 

“With regard to cost after purchase, tlie first item is carriage 
from the place of purchase, which, in the case of Newcastle, where 
we get the greater part of our stock from, amounts to 2s. per head 
and (kl. per head, of cattle and sheep respectively. The charge for 
individual slaughter men is 2s. per head and (kl. per head for cattle 
and sheep respectively, but when the slaughtering is done at an 
abattoir like ours, where a number of men are engaged at this work, 
the cost comes out at much less than the above. To this must be 
added the cost of cartage from the abattoir to the shop, which will 
vary according to the distance. 

“ Disposal of Offal. — This consists of the liver, skirt and kidney, 
heart, head, tail, and tripe — these are all retailed to the customers 
in the same manner in which the meat is disposed of. 

“ The tallow is converted into dripping, and sold to fish fryers r 
>the greaves are sold for poultry food. The intestines are al^ 

^ cleaned, and up to the present have been consigned to Germany. 

“Bones. — These are all put through a digester, all fat and 
gelatine extracted ; they are then dried and put through a disin- 
tegrator, and converted into bone-meal, and sold for agricultural 
purposes, this finding a ready market. The fat extracted from the 
bones is also sold to the fish-fryers. The gelatine is used in 
making potted meat, etc. The hides and skins aie sold, part to the 
C.W.B. and part to the local hide and skin company, the latter 
being a great convenience to us. I may say that our butchering 
department is a very successful one, the gross profits of last quarter 
amounting to over 25 per cent, on sales, whilst our prices compare 
very favourably with local private firms. 

“ No other Society’s balance sheet that I have seen has 
. anything like so gratifying results.” ■' \ ‘ , k, 

The following I have received from Messrs.' 

,Sons, Putney ^ o'; 
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I find on referring to the books tliat tht^ total cost’ of the 
Yarioiis appliances at Stockton, inclusive of the ovei^lu'.ad track biirs, 
refrigerating plant and fittings for the steam room jiud saiisa,g<' 
room, came to 411,500. Tlu^ actual cost, without the machiiKO’y 
for the sausage room and the stea,m room, which, of course, would 
not be required in an ordinary public abattoir, would 1 h‘. al)oiit b200 
less, viz., 41,300. 

The lai rage fittings would cost about IMOO extrai, but liavc' 
not a note of this, so that the original figure'of Uibout IT, 500 imiy 
be taken as the actual cost. 

In sliipping goods to South Africa we ixuiuire to provided- 
special packing cases, and tliese cost an average of 3 jHU* cent, on 
the estimates. This sum we always cliarge. 

'‘With regard to the cost of the Iniildings, you will recudlect 
that they stated it would cost when tinishcul about ij2,00(.). Of 
course, much lighter Imildings — at least, in the abattoir part of tluv 
structure — would answei* your [)UV[)ose in South Africa. Taking 
into account the increased ])rice of material and the cost of skilled 
labour in South Africa, 1 should say that you might reckon thr- 
cost of the buildings at about IT, 500.'’ 



€OLONIAL-BBED FEIESLAND CATTLE 
AT WORCESTER. 


Mr. V. Conradie of Worcester has kindly forwarded 
f)]iotog"aphs of some local Friesland cattle which have made their 
niark in the district. They are Colonial-bred and belong to Mr* 
P. K. du Toit, of Over Hex Eiver. The bull was awarded first 
l)i;ize in the Colonial Class at the \Vorcester Bhow of 1905. The 
pliotographs ai:e reproduced herewith for the benefit of those of our 
jnaders wFo take an interest in that breed. 





bred Prlosland bull the'propsrby (lu.Toib, of .Over Hex Uivor* 



MR. BURBANK'S PLAN OF GROWING- 
ENGLISH WALNUTS. 


Mil Luther Burbank, at the Fruit-Cirowers' Convention at 
Banta Kosa, California. 


When nut culture is mentioned in California, it is well to bO' 
specific, for nearly every nut which grows in any temperate or 
semi-tropic climate finds Iicre a most congenial home, and most of 
them tlirivc', even better than in their native country. Nowliere 
else are there so many kinds grown successfully, and our dry, sunny 
autumn days insure a; most uniformlx' well-cured product, wliile in 
most climates it is, even when ready to harvest, a very difficult 
matter to secure the crop in prime condition. 

The Koval Nut. — Althougli all nuts can be well grown here, 
yet the Koyal walnut (Juglans regia) will without doubt in some 
of its improved varieties always be the leader. The Eoyal, long 
known in commerce under various names, such as Persian, English, , 
.French, Welch, Italian, European, Madeira, Chili, and later as the 
California walnut, lias been cultivated for more than 2,000 years. 
It is a native of the Caucasus, Persia and the northern mountains 
of India, and probably also of western China ; the Koyal walnut, 
the peach and the apricot were all derived originally from the same 
region, where they may all still bo found growing wild. The nuts 
from the wild native varieties havc^ rather thick shells, are niucli 
smaller, not of as good (puility, and not as freely produced as with 
our greatly improved cultivated ones. The name walnut came by 
an English corruption of the word Gaul — Gaulnut (France)— from 
which England e.von to-day draws how principal supply. 

In JduRorE. — Koyal w^alnut trees have been coiriuion through- 
out central and southern Europe from the sixteenth century down 
to the present time ; but for 2,000 years the crop has l)een mostly 
raised from seedling trees. If a knowledge of the possibilities for 
improvement by selection and grafting had l)een generally applied 
during this long time, these nuts would have been a universal food 
throughout the whole earth, and productive trees of superior 
varieties would have been common everywhere, though cold winters 
have occasionally greatly injured and sometimes destroyed many of 
the trees even as far south as France and Germany, where the 
timber is much used for furniture and other purposes, and has been 
so highly prized that bearing trees have been sometimes sacrificed 
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for and for almost ‘200 years France lias maintaintxl !Ui Act 

to prevent the exjiortation of walnut lumber. 

In The United States. — Tn America the Foyal walnut grows 
as far north as New York and New England. The trees we:i:o (juite 
common on Manhattan Island 150 years ago, but later the march 
of improvement necessitated the removal of most of them ; the 
crop of nuts was, Irowever, always very uncertain and not 
encouraging from a business point of view. 

In California the trees have been growing in widely separate 
regions from the earliest times, but, unfortunately, mostly from 
nuts whose heredity harked back to forms better adapted to the 
production of wood than nuts, and before tlie improved ones had 
been produced or introduced, the trees were in productiveness 
mostly shining symbols of perverse nncertainty. 

Our southern neighbours were the first to obtain some of the 
improved varieties, and have been well repaid for their enterprise 
and foresight, for nothing which grows on trees has generally paid 
better than walnuts; but mucli liad to be learned about soils, 
locations, varieties, stocks, distance for planting, modes of liarvest- 
ing, curing, marketing, etc. 

New Districts. — Central and northern California ai'e just 
waking up to the fact that no ])etter walnuts have t‘.ver l)een 
produced than those grown right here, and from the one large 
orchard of the Franquette, and the numerous ones of the Santa 
Eosa, now in full bearing, the nuts have so far brought in all cases 
18 to 20c. per pound, or even more, by the ton, when walnuts from 
anywhere else were selling at from 9 to 14c. per pound. 

Two Imported Varieties. — Judge Liel), of San Jose, who 
has made a special study of the walnut in every condition for 
several years, has obtained sam])les and definite particubu’s from 
many American and foreign growers, and witli a careful personal 
inspection of the best orchai'ds of this State, has, after tlio :most 
severe tests, concluded that for growing in northern Uitnl ctmtraJ 
AJalifornia, but two varieties need be considered— the kran(|uotte 
• and the Santa Eosa. 

Taken point by point, in com[)arison with all others now 
known, they appear to stand at tlie head for general culture here. 
The Franquette is an old, well-known French walnut, grown only 
by grafting. The Santa Eosa, so far, has been grown mostly as 
seedlings, and, even grown in tliis way, has proved to be all that 
could be desired in early ripening, early bearing, productiveness 
a!id quality ; but among these seedlings are found some trees which 
are most remarkably early and constantly productive of astounding 
crops of nuts of most perfect form, colour and quality. Some of 
the best of these will, in my opinion, supplant the Fraiiquette, for 
though the Fraiiquette lilooms later than the Santa Eosa, and 
produces a fair crop each season almost without fail, but rarely a 
;full one, yet in a series of years the Santa Eosa generally will out- 
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yield it two to one, besides being haivosted with much less care 
and expense, ripening, as the}^ do, two to four weeks earlier wduni 
the air is clear and the ground dry. The greatest fault of the 
Santa Eosa is their tendency to start early in the spring. The 
greatest fault with the Franqnettes for growing in this part of the 
State is their late ripening, causing nmcli care and expense in 
liarvesting and curing. The size, ajipearance and (juality of the 
nuts of either are all that can be desired, though the Santa Kosas 
generally have a whiter shell, and the husk does not require 
removal by hand, as is the case with a large part of the crop of 
Franqnettes. To those who have had experience in this kind of 
work on a rainy day, nothing more need be said. Tlie Franqnette 
■seems well adapted to some of the larger interior valleys. 

Geafting on Native Stock. — In ail cases the best results 
will bo obtained by grafting on our native California black ^valnnt 
■or some of its liybrids. No one in central and northern California 
who grows Eoyal walnuts on their own roots need ex])ect to be able 
to compete with those who grow them on the native black Avalniit 
roots. For when growui on these roots the trees wall uniformly 1)e 
larger and longer-lived, and will hardly he affected l)y blight and 
'Other diseases, and do and will bear from two to four times as many 
nuts which wdll be of larger size and of much better quality. 
These are facts, not theories, and walnut growers should take 
heed. 

How TO Start an Oechar]). — Although not popular among 
nurserymen, yet the best w^ay to produce a paying orchard is to 
plant the nuts from some vigorous black walnut tree, three or four 
in eacli place where the tree is to stand. At the end of the first 
summer remove all, but the strongest grower ; cultivate the ground 
well ; any Iioed crop may be grown among them. Let the trees 
grow as they will for from tliree to six years, until they have formed 
their own natural, vigorous system of roots, then graft to the best 
variety extant whicli thrives in your locality, and, if on deep, well- 
drained land, you will at once have a grove of walnuts wliicli will 
pay at i)resent, or even very much lowcuy prices a most princely 
interest on your investments. 

By grafting in tlie nursery, or befoi‘e the native tree has had 
time to produce its own system of roots by its owm rapid-growing, 
leafy top, you have gained little or nothing over planting trees on 
their own roots, for the foliage of any tree governs the size, extent 
find form of the root system. Take heed, as these are facts, not 
hmcies, and are not to be neglected if you would have a walnut 
grove on a safe foundation. 

A Great Walnut Eecord. — I hold in my hand a record and 
also a photograph of one of the Santa Eosa walnut trees, grafted, 
as I recommended, on the black walnut, in 1891 ; this was handed 
to me ])y the owner, George C. Payne of. San Jose. The record 
may be of interest to you: Dimensions (1905)— Spread of top, 66 
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ft. ; circninfei'ence 1 ft. above ground, 8 ft. 9inch. No record of 
nuts was kept until 1897, which amounted to 250 pounds. 

Pounds. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


302 

229 

(K)0 

237 

478 

380 

481 

21)9 


The walnut has generally been considered a very difficult tree 
to graft successfully. Mr. Payne, mentioned above, has perfected 
a mode of grafting the walnut, which in his hands is without doubt 
the most successful known ; by it he is uniformly successful, often 
making 100 per cent of the grafts to grow. Who can do better by 
any method ? 

There are thousands of native black walnut trees in northern 


and central California, in fields, pastures and roadsides, which, if 
grafted to the same or some of the still further improved Sfiiita 
Eosa walnuts, would yield even larger cro])s and better nuts than 
this tree is yielding. 

Plant the Walnut. — Wheji you plant another tree, why 
not plant a walnut ? Then, besides sentiment, shade and leaves, 
you may have a perennial supply of nuts, the improved kinds of 
which furnish the most delicious, nutritious and healtliful food 


which has ever been known. The old-fasliioned hit-or-miss nuts, 


which we used to purchase at the grocery store, were generally of 
a rich, irregular mixture in form, si;^e and colour, witli meats of 
varying degrees of unsoundness, bitter, musty, rancid, but, better 
yet, with no meat at all ; from these early memories, aaid the usiiail 
accompanying after-effects, nuts have not been a very popular focnl 
for regular use until lately, when good ones at a. moderate pihu^. cuin 
generally, but not always, he purchased at all-first chiss store', s. 

The consumption of nuts is probably increasing among all 
civilized nations to-day faster than that of any other food, {ind 
California should keep up with this increasing demand and make 
the increase still more rapid by producing nuts of uniform good 
quality, which can here be done without extra effort, and with an 
increase in the health and a rapid and permanent increase in the 
wealth of ourselves and neighbours. 

I have not mentioned other nuts, as your time and mine allow 
of but a glance at this one nut. The almond and pecan come 
next in importance, followed by a score of others which will be 
extensively grown, as their culture is better understood. 

Geand Putuee Possibilites. — California has made wonder- 
ful strides in the production of fruits and nuts, and of almost every- 
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tiling else, but its newer horticultural possibilities are even more 
grand, mostly unknown and undeveloped. Who could have 
imagined 26 years ago the important places which the fig,^ the 
orange, the vine and other fruits and nuts, as well as alfalfa, winter 
vegetables, stock and poultry i-aising now hold? And who can 
prophesy the future place of California as the source of the choicest 
food products of the world ? 

This paper was prepared at the fervid and persistent request of 
the secretary of the State Horticultural Commission solely for the 
benefit of prospective planters. Do not address me on walnut 
culture. I have no trees or nuts for sale, and have no time to 
reply to letters on the subject . — Pacific Bural Press. 


THE CASTRATION OF OSTRICHES. 


Tlie following piiper by Crovernment Veterinary Surgeon 
Blley, was read at a meeting of the Oudtshoorn Farmers’ and Fruit- 
Growers’ Association held on Saturday, July 21st, as reproduced hy 
the Oudtshoom Gourant. Mr. Elley said : — Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, — I must first tliank you for the honour you have done 
me in requesting me to read this paper before, I may safely say, 
the leading ostrich farmers in the world. I agreed to do so, not 
so much with the idea of telling you how I perform the operation 
of castration upon ostiuches, but with the hope that in the 
discussion which will follow I sliall learn your opinions on the 
subject; whether or not you consider it will be advantageous. It 
is about two years since-', the idea- of castrating birds first occurred 
to me. T was then travelling thi-ough the Bwcllendani district, _ and 
it struck me that an excess of male birds, under certain conditions, 
must be a decided drawback. However, at tliat time my [)ermanenf: 
head-(|uarters wei-e iu (Jape Town and I had no opportunity of 
putting my ideas to the test, but after being moved to Beaufort, 
West and again coming into contact with birds, I discussed the 
subject with the leading farmers of that district and found they 
were of the same opinion, and the Hon. P. D. de Villiers, M.Xi.C., 
and Mr. J. P. de Villiers, to whom my best_ thanks are due, 
willingly consented to place some birds at my disposal, if 1 would 
attempt the operation. I then endeavoured to ascertain if it had 
ever been attempted previously, in order that I might have some 
data to go upon, but I could hear of nothing definite ; if it had 
been attempted, certainly nothing had been recorded, so that I had 
several things to consider, viz., (1) the site of the operation, (2) 
the best age at which to operate, and (8) the manner of controlling 
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the bird, etc. Naturally, I first turned to the method 1 eiHi)l()y in 
the caponizing or castration of the ordinary hirni-yaird cockciiad ; 
but after closely examining a l)ird and making a 
examination, I came to the conclusion that it would be im])ra(*tic- 
able to operate by that metliod, the ])()sition of the iij)p{n* leg aaid 
the large powerful muscles attached to it, rendering it almost 
impossible to make the incision in front of the leg, as reciommonded 
for cockerels, without injuring the lungs. Kegarding age, within 
certain limits, the younger the birds the better the results would 
])robably be. After numerous post-niorteni examinations I came to 
the conclusion that from eighteen months to two years old was the 
best age, the testes are then beginning to develop, are easily 
located, but are not yet so vascular as to occasion any probable 
risk of hemorrhage. Moreover at this age you would know from 
the feathers if the bird is going to be worth kec'.ping for a breeding 
bird. After trying various methods of controlling birds, I came to 
the conclusion that it was safest n>ml simplest to administer 
chloroform. My method of operating is as follows : — 

Have the birds brought into the kraal on* the afternoon of tlm 
day before it is intended to operate, so tliat they may have no food 
whatever for say twenty hours before the operation, as the less 
ingesta in the stomach and bowels, the better and easier it will be. 
If possible there should be three adjoining kraals ; the first in 
w^hich to catch the birds, the second or middle for operating in, and 
the third in which to place the birds after the operation. The 
operating kraal should be well sprayed with a weak sohition 
of Jeyes' Fluid or' Little’s Lip before commencing. The first 
bird is caught and brought to the operating kraal and the 
choloroform bag placed on his head with rather less than 
half an ounce of chloroform (2 — 3 teaspoonfiils) on the 
cotton w’^ool. One good boy can then hold him until he is 
properly under the infiuence of the anaistlietic. A little more 
chloroform can be added after he is down, and if necessary once or 
twice during the operation. One ounce, or at the most one-and-a- 
half ounces, should be sufficient for the whole operation. Ascertain 
by moving the wings or striking him, if he is properly under, then 
place him on his left side, A boy now grasps the right leg and 
brings it slightly further forward than at right angles to the body. 
The seat of the operation is now exposed. It lies in the angle 
formed by the leg and the low^er edge of the innominate bone, 
about three inches behind the former and one-and-a-half inches 
below the latter. The innominate bone can' be felt as a distinct 
ridge running backwards and slightly downwards, about the middle 
of the body immediately, behind the leg; it corresponds to the 
lowest part of the body on which any feathers are found. It is 
immediately below this ridge that the incision is made. The 
operator should now wash his hands and the seat of the operation 
with a solution of J eyes’ Fluid or other disinfectant. 
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The Castkation of Ostriches. 

: chloroform ; 2. Bird under and ready for the operation 
ing to the site of incision ; 3. Bird sleeping after operation 
und can be well seen ; 4. Bird waking up from chloroform 
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The Ope ration. 

Make an incision about four iiiclies long, cutting from before 
backwards, in a line parallel with the j’idge mentioned al)Ove. Cut 
down until the peritoneum or thin membrane covering the bowels 
is reached. Ca.re is retpiired at this [)oint. lijwing i*eached tlie 
peritoneum gra,sp it witli tlie forceps, taking care not to include 
any of the gut, and draw it slightly towards the external) wound, 
then make an opening through it just large enough to admit the 
hand. Pour a little carbolic oil over the right hand and force, it 
gently through the opening into the abdominal cavity. The testes 
are easily located about three to four inches further forward than 
the incision, almost exactly between the upper extremities of the 
two legs, situated on and closely attached to the middle of the roof 
of the abdominal cavity, immediately below the kidneys. In birds 
of an age which I have recommended for the operation they are 
felt as two elongated firm structures, about one-and-a-half indies 
long by a quarter of an inch broad, somewhat the shape of a ’308 
bullet. They lie about two inches apart, the left usually slightly 
more forward than the right. Having located tliem, the tissue 
round about them is easily broken down by the fingers, and a few 
twists liberate them and they fall into the palm of the hand.' 
Both testes should be located before either is removed. With care 
the one can be liberated and held in the palm of the hand whilst 
the fingers free the other one. It is then only necessary for the 
hand to enter the abdominal cavity once and be once- withdrawn, 
containing both testes. If the birds are in very good condition 
there will be a certain amount of fatty tissue round the testes which 
may give a little more trouble in removing them. Having with- 
drawn them it only remains to suture the wound. Thread a 
needle with fine cat-gut and put two or three stitches through tlie 
peritoneum or membrane taking care not to prick tlie gut in 
doing so. Then stitch the external wound with three or four 
stitches including the skin and muscle. Dress the external wound 
with a little idoform and the operation is complete. Whilst the 
last stiches are being put in, the chloroform bag should have been 
removed. Allow the bird to lie quietly until he wakes up and let 
him take his own time about rising, on no account frighten him 
up or he will invariably attempt to rise before the effects of the 
chloroform have quite passed off and in falling or struggling the 
stitches may be broken. Watch the breathing throughout ' the 
operation, it should be steady and regular. Should it become jerky 
or irregular, at once open the end of the chloroform bag and admit 
more air. 

After Treatment. . 

For the first twenty-four hours after the operation the birds 
should be placed in as quiet a camp as possible, where they are not 
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likely to be frightened or made to run. Green lucerne is the best 
food both before and after the operation. 

Insthxjments. 

All the instruments required by anyone operating by this 
nietliod are : (a) chloroform bag, such as the one I have had made, 
(b) sharp knives, (c) needles and cat-gut, (d) needle-holder. This 
latter will be found useful for the deep stitches in the peritoneum. 

Advantages uesulting from the operation. 

Having described the operation I will briefly enumerate the 
advantages winch it is claimed will result from it. 

1. It is claimed that with the increased condition of the bird 
which is sure to follow the operation, there will be increased weight 
of feathers. 

‘2. That owing to the quieter life of the bird the feathers will 
!)(}. less damaged by fighting or sci’aping on the ground than in the 
entirelbird, 

8. In droughts or when food is scarce, castrated birds will keep 
ill fair condition where entire birds would starve. 

4. I believe the flesh of a capon will prove an acceptable 
article of human food. I am <juite prepared for this idea to be 
ridiculed to-day, but in time to come it may be considered. 

This then I think brings the paper to a close. I purposely 
left the benefits which it is claimed will result from the operation, 
until the end, so that they might be fresh on your memories when 
the discussion opens, as it is on this point particularly that I wish 
to hear the opinions of you all. 1 am aware that the method of 
the operation itself may be improved upon, but you may safely 
leave that to the veterinary staff, once we are convinced of the 
advantages which will arise from it. 

trentlemen, I thank you for your kind attention. 

At the conclusion of the paper, which was received with 
applause, Mr. Blley’s ‘‘ instruments,” and a series of photographs 
clearly sliewing the manner of the operation, were exhibited. 

Mr. J. M. Eaubenheimer said they were all greatly beholden 
to Mr. Elley ;or his excellent paper, and it was clear that the very 
best of their ostrich farmers had much to learn from their Veterin- 
ary Surgeon. He had much pleasure in proposing a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Elley for his admirable lecture. This was 
seconded by Mr. Maurice Meiring and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Meiring said that he was convinced that the caponizing 
of male ostriches would result in a heavier crop of feathers, and he 
trusted that all of them who were ostrich farmers would give Mr. 
Elley every assistance and encouragement in his experiments and 
investigations. 

Mr. J. H. J. le Roux said he had been deeply interested in the 
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pa[)er. .He would ask Mi*. Pllley Lo ”-ive fchcuu some iiir()niia,fcioii ;i,S' 
to the cost of the operatic ui. 

Ml*. Elley said the CTOvts*nment Vetcu'inary Suri^'cou's sorviei‘s 
were free. The farmers could the necc^ssary Jissista.nce 

tlieiuselves, and al)out ^ts. worth of chloroform would suiru'ituit 
for moi*e tlian a dozen birds. 

Mr. Rex asked whether there was any danger in the op(a"aiioii, 
and whether it was of so simple a nature tliat it might caisily ln‘ 
learnt by intelligent young farmers who had a bent tluit way ? 

Mr. Elley said he had never once failed in his operation :ind 
the manner of it was certainly simple enougli for any iniielligent 
young man to learn easily. 

Mr. Ernest Edmeades said that lie had seen Mr, Elley [)erroi‘m 
an o})eration and it was simplicity itself. 

Mr. A. E. Martin said that he, too, was of opini(.)n that tin': 
o[)eration would result in a heavier crop of feathers and pei'haps 
also they would have longer feathers, but the one point upon which, 
he was not satisfied wars that the feathers might lose their natural 
gloss, which was an im])ortant conside.ration with buyers. HV 
wuuid suggest that experiments sliould be made by comparing the 
feathers of birds before and after the operation, and also tln^ featliers 
of birds that had been castrated with those of tlu^ sanu' broods 
that had been left entire. 

Several other members expressed the same views. 

Mr. Allan said that the Committee would a/rrange foi* deiuom 
strations on certain farms and that notice would be given to tliosc 
neighbours who were interested so that they might come and see the 
operations performed. 

On the motion of Mr. Uo.x it was resolved tliat the Sotu‘tdxu‘y 
have 500 copies of Mr. Elley's paper printed in Ihiglisli Uiud Dutch 
for distribution amongst ostricdi farmers. 



THE PREPARATION OF WOOL FOR 

MARKET. 


A Few Practical Points for Sheep-breeders. 


(By K. B. Hollings) 


The se.venth International Conference of Bheep-breeders, 
convened by the National Bheep-breeders’ Association, London,, 
took place in the Guildhall, Derby, on June t2()th, the meeting 
l)eing held on the eve of the opening of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Bociety’s Show. The town being full of farmers, it was not 
surprising that there w'as a large attendance. In addition to all 
the leading English slieep-breeders, there w^ere also present leading 
sheep men from Australia, New^ Zealand, Bouth Africa, tlu^ 
x^rgentine, and the United Btates. In the absence of the president, 
Mr. J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, presided. Applications for 
afilliation were received from two Colonial societies, which were 
agreed to. The chief event of the Conference was the reading of 
a paper by Mr. S.B. Hollings, his subject being, Tlie Preparation 
of Wool for Market.” He said : 

Changed Conditions. 

It is impossible on an occasion like this to overlook tire fact 
that this Conference meets under considerably changed conditions 
to what obtained in the wY)ol world some four or five years ago. 
Every meeting of sheep-l)reedors in every part of the world was 
then bemoaning the fact that wool values wove, low in the exfcrexntg 
and a pessimistic note was uppermost at all Conferences wluu'e the 
wool question was discussed. The opinion was generally exju-essed 
here in England that wool was l)nt a “ by-product ” of tlu'.farm, 
and all the exhortations of users to pre[)a,re wool for market in a 
better waiy seemed as but a voice speaking out of a wilderness. 
To-day the language of sheep-breeders has changed, feelings of 
satisfaction are everywhere expressed, due to tlie great transforma- 
tion which has come over the wool markets. On every hand there 
is an incentive for all sheep-breeders to look at their growing 
fleeces with feelings of pride, and to-day, manufacturers can urge,, 
with some degree of reason, the necessity of preparing wool for- 
market in a real, practical, and ’Gip-to-date ” manner. I have 
thought it advisable, while speaking of tlie changed conditions, 
under which wo meet, to briefly set forth the marvellous transforma-- 
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tion in price which has taken place and belnw 1 set toi’tli Ui lew 
leading descriptions of wool, comparing to-da.y’s values with what 
the same descriptions were selling at a few years ago. Tlic lowest 
point touched was at the end oi 1001, to-day’s values lor cross- 
breeds, -which mostly interest this Conference, being higher than 
for over thirty years, dhie following table is well worth (‘.onsider- 
ing by every sheep-breeder througlioiit the world 


Comparison' of Fa/iies of Washed Wools. 

Nov.-Dee., 1901 

May, 190(5. 

Lincoln hoggs 

Lowest. 

d. 

.. 7:1 

To-day. 

d. 

15 

,, wethers 

.. 4;f: 

18.1 

Deep hoggs (Midland CV)imties) 

5.1. 

14" 

„ wethers 

.. n 

18i 

Shropshire hoggs 

.. 7i 

15.4 

„ wethers 

.. 7.1 

14;; 

Half-bred hoggs 

.. 7:|: 

11 

,, wethers 

.. () 

18i 

Kent wethers 

.. r,i 

14 

Irish hoggs 

.. (H 

15 

„ wethers 

.. 5i 

14 

Wiltshire Down tegs 

.. 94 

15^ 

Scotch blackface 

.. 4 


New Zealand medium crossbred 

.. 4| 

15 

„ coarse ,, 

... 4 

1:3 

Crossbred tops, 40’s ... 

... 7 

1S| 


I do not think that any other known period in the history of 
the world has shewn such a radical change in wool values in bo 
short a space of time, and it is to be sincerely lioped that good 
paying prices for wool growers will obtain for years to come. Bncb 
a satisfactory condition of affairs naturally puts every sheep-breeder 
in every country of the world in a good temper, and now that 
prices are on a good paying basis it is to be hoped that the claims 
of the buyer in regard to preparing wools for market in a better 
and more business-like way will be more universally regarded. 

A SlTBJBCT THAT TOUCHES EVERYONE. 

The question at issue is one that affects all parties, and appeals 
directly to the wool grower equally as much as it does to the wool 
buyer. I have always maintained that the interests of sheep- 
breeders everywhere are identical with those who have their fleeces 
to buy and consume, and when one section suffers, it affects foi: 
better or for worse ’’ both sides of the trade. It is impossible for 
any sheep farmer to grow a badly-nourished clip of wool without 
the manufacturer feeling the ill effects of that clip, while on the 
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'Other hand fleeces Avhich are sound, shafty, of good length and nice 
'quality, and prepared for market in a business-like way, cannot be 
■oxfered without the manufacturer being satisfied with the excellent 
inanufacturing properties of the wool in question. The great 
woollen and wuorsted industries cannot continue without usei's being 
supplied with good, usable wool, hence sheep-breeders everywhere 
will recognise that they have many interests in common, tliis 
question of first-class wool production affecting the grower and the 
user alike. The ideal of the sheep farmer may be briefly summed 
up in the words — good wool and correspondingly good prices — and 
to obtain the latter it should always be borne in mind that buyers 
look out for the cleanest and the best. Preparing wool for market 
as our grandfathers did will not do in these days, hence the need 
there is to look at this question in a plain, practical, and comrnoii- 
•sense way. 

En(Hhsh Hheei> Par.mers IjA(Uv Enthusiasm. 

No one at *all conversant with, say, English and Colonial 
methods of wool preparation for market can deny the fact that our 
Colonies set their English brethren a good example of how^ to do it. 
The average Australian and New Zealand pastoralist is fai* more 
•enthusiastic over his shorn fleeces than the average British sheep 
farmer, and for many reasons this is to be regretted. I durst 
•hazard the opinion that if the clip, say, 250 fleeces of an average 
English sheep farmer were taken, that more objectionable and 
foreign matter would be taken out of those fleeces than could be 
found in 1,000 to 2,000 fleeces of Australian or New’ Zealand origin. 
A word of praise is due to Colonial sheep men for the splendid way 
in which they prepare their clips for market, and false packing ” 
is practically an unknown quantity in Australasia. This I do not 
ithink can be put down to any lack of knowledge on the part of the 
-average English sheep farmer, but a lack of enthusiasm, coupled 
with a false impression which the majority have in respect to rolling 
in all the foreign mattei^ adliering to the shorn fleece. Without 
-any hesitation I say that Australasian sheepmen set a noble 
example in wool preparation for market to their competitors in 
•every part of the world where sheep ai*e kept, and one good reason 
why Australian merinos and New Zealand crossbreds have got the 
name they have is because of the up-to-date and satisfactory way 
in which the fleeces have come to market, English sheep farmers 
• especially lack enthusiasm, an air of indifference being manifest on 
:this important and live subject. 

Can English Fleeces be ])Ealt with like Colonial ? 

The question naturally arises : Should English fleeces be dealt 
with like colonial, seeing the latter come to market so well got up, 
,and fulfilling all the requirements of the trade? I don't think 
•buyers ask foj any snch thing, seeing that the average colonial clip 
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is a good deal larger than the average (‘lip ol tlie s]ie(‘,p farmt'.r aJi 
home. It would never pay 1. British, woo! growers lo luakt'. tlu^ 
classes that their Australian cousins do, and no man waiiiis to S(‘e 
combing, clothing, pieces, l)Pok(ui, l)ellies, aiiul locks, wlu(‘Ji usually 
constitute aiii AustraJi<in clip of wool, ihit biiyiu’S do vvaiUtai ladiiru' 
system than is at present in vogue, wlun‘el)y Jhiglish, slu^ep l'a,ruie,rs 
as a rule roll into the fleece all tlu,^ bellies, brikdp and sluaiirlings 
which adhere to tlie fletjce. Tin's cannot be calhul wool, it simply 
being so much foreign matter which tlie sheep lias [)ick(‘.d up during 
its existence. All tliis has to b(^ removed some way or anotluu*, 
either by the sheep farmer himself or the buyer ; tor earth, dung, 
straw, and vegetable matter never made tops, yarns, or [)ieces, ajiid 
never will. If an English sheep farmer was shc^-aring, sa,y, 500' 
sheep, there would he a need for him to treat his th'-e(*us in 
something like Australasian fashion ; hut wh.cn 50 to i!50 flcuHass 
only have to be dealt with, the r(,^giilations observcal by N('av 
Z ealand pastoralists can to some extent Ix-i modifical. ddiis hidngs. 
up the question of how colonial sheepmen prepare?, tlu'ir ticca*, es for 
market. 


Colonial MiuimoDs op P.R.Ki'AnATioN. 

Briefl\' put, every colonial station of even avcirago dimensions 
places at the head of the clip a competent classer, whose l)usiness it 
is to see that every fleece is properly classed as to quality, tlien 
skirted and locked before being put into the bale to be packcxl for 
market. Every shorn fleece is handled with intelligence, carerul 
attention being paid.to those points which n> grower knows will tell 
in favour when the wool is offered for sale. A good attempt is 
usually made to keep all the qualities separate, “ mixed ” parcels 
only being taken by those who like to buy such a clip of wool at 
more or less a speculative price. Uniformity of quality is ih vory 
valuable feature in any parcel of wool, and buyers know how to 
appreciate this when they see a clip straight and iinifonu in regard 
to quality and breed of wool. It is a great mistake to bale togetluu* 
fine and coarse fleeces, and even when handling fleeces of the 
mutton breed it pays to bale separately the fine, medium, and coarse 
fleeces. 

It must be remembered that before these leave the sorting table, 
every fleece, without exception, is taken and skirted— that is, the 
heavy bellies and bxitch are removed, the remaining fleece then being 
taken and rolled up separately. I have not time here to go into 
every detail of the operation, everyone present knowing exactly liow 
the work is done. The great thing to remember is that seldom 
anything of an objectionable nature is rolled into the fleece, the 
bellies, stained pieces or britch, and the locks being baled separately, 
and then each lot being sold on its merits. By tliis method of 
marketing wool, buyers approach with confid(*.nce Colonial clips,, 
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men being satisfied that the middle of the bale will be as IVee of 
foreign matter as are the fleeces on the outside edge. A vast im- 
l)r()ve}nent ])as of late years been noted in connection with the wo(.)ls 
from the Eiver Plate, though even here there is hardly that 
uniformity in classing and preparation for market which one observes 
say, in New Zealand fleeces of a corresponding quality, I now leave 
■out Australian wools, because the great bulk is merino ; English, 
New Zealand, and Eiver Plate wools all coming under the category of 
crossbreds. During the past ten years — thanks to the introduction 
■of the best English blood, and the adoption more or less of Colonial 
methods — Eiver Plate wools liave vastly improved, both in quality, 

. cliaracter, and general get up. Still, there is room for improvement, 
and particularly tlie system of selling all the qualities together, 
which so frecjnently is the case. When fine and coarse qualities of 
crossbreds are sold together, the buyer, as a rule, tries to secure the 
parcel at the value of the coarser quality, consequently the grower 
makes a sacrifice whicli lie need not do if he will, before baling, 
se[)arate tlie fleeces into their respective qualities, say fine, mediiun, 
and coarse. A New Zealand clip, as a rule, is done in this fashion, 
lionce we see the big prices being paid to-day for New Zealand 
grown wools. It does indeed shew to what perfection crosslired 
wools are being grown in New Zealand, when greasy half-bred is 
selling from 15d. to 17d. per lb., this being the reward for general 
excellence on the lines I have just iiamed. It is hardly to be 
expected that English sheep farmers will go to the trouble of 
classing like we see in New Zealand, l)ut as regards keeping out 
extraneous matter, it must be done, otherwise that clip will 
inevitably suffer in regard to price per lb. No buyet* to-day wants 
muck ” or dirt at the price of wool, hence the (piestion of false 
packing must be considered. 

Evils of False Pack t no. 

The evils of false packing cannot 1)3 over-estimated, and where- 
ever practised it is bound to reflect discredit on the woolgrower who 
does it. All honour to Australasian pastoralists for setting thier 
minds against such a system, and it would he a good thing if the 
same could be said for British and South, African sheep farmers. I 
venture to say that the worst element in connection with our home- 
grown fleeces is the bad way they are prepared for market, while 
Cape wools are notorious for the excessive wastiness and falseness 
in which they are sent to market. The system of selling wool in 
Cape Colony can be vastly improved where the up-conntry store- 
keeper pays the same price for the badly got up wool as he does 
for the clip that has been well locked and skirted, but here in 
England there cannot be any possible excuse for any slieep farmer 
to roll into his fleeces heavy bellies and l)ritch without the draggings or 
muck lumps ” l)3ing removed. I am certain tliat the farmer who 
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will persist in adopting tliis evil pfactico is doing so to his own 
financial injury, it being a mistaken policy for any EoaEi to think lie 
is gaining anything by doing it. Some will even put into the 
middle of a fieece washed locks, and tluui see that sucli^ (lecua^.s are 
put into the middle of a bale. Otluu’s never think ol removing 
the lieavv hnn])s of dirt that ai'o a.dh(n*ing to the Ixdlios Uiiid tlie 
britcli, rolling in the entii’e lot. This will never make up into cloth,, 
but will have to be clipped off; whiU^ even if the wool conies to be 
scoured, all this extraneous matter will go down the drain. It must 
ever be borne in mind that every wool buyer acts upon the a.dage 
once bitten, twice shy. ” If a buyer purchases a clip of wool and 
the same turns out to have been badly liandled, that farmer’s next 
clip will be ear -marked, and that buyer will make a serious aittemfit 
to get back out of tln^ farmer the loss lie encountered the year 
previous. Nothing shakx'.s a buyer’s confidence so much in any (dip* 
as to be deceived in the clean yield ” which he estimates the wool 
will give, and lost (‘.onfidence ” is a serious matter for any (dip of 
wool no matter where grown. Ijct tlie shearing be done on a. (dean 
swept fio(U% and by no means let the operation be conductcul ou a, 
bed of straw. The floor swept clean will pi.'cvent vegetables mattesr 
from becoming entangled with the wool, and see that evcsrythiug is 
clean and the whole fleece carefully gathciud up before the shoaircsr 
commences to shear the next sheep. False packing cannot lie 
]ustified at all, but is deesidedly injurious to the shee[) farmer who 
practises the habit. Kemember here that honesty is tins l)cst 
policy. 


Benefits of a G-ood Name for a 

No better asset can a wool grower have for his clip tluin a 
good name, and this can, perhaps, best be appreciatcKi by CV.)lonia,l 
squatters. Wool buyers in this country know that co-rtain (dips 
have won for themselves a name which is Bynoriymous witli 
integrity and honesty, and when offered in LoiKion or Australiaai 
markets they command the unreserved attention of every membi^.r 
of the trade. This is due entirely to the wool possessing excidhuit 
manufacturing characteristics, and also to the upright and straight- 
forward way in which the clip is prepared for market. ‘‘ Faking ” 
is an unknown quantity, and in this respect our home wool, growers 
can with advantage copy the example. A good name for a clip of 
wool benefits the owner just the same way as a bad name injures 
the producer, and when a clip becomes known to yield well, and 
there has been no attempt at faking, tliat clip always receives tlie 
full advantage of competition, and the best price possible that is 
ruling. South African wools have lost prestige on the mai'kets of 
Europe because they have done so badly for buyers, the preparation 
for market being so badly performed. When growers will persist 
in rolling into their fleeces everything that has Ixkui picked u|> 
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while the wool was growing, no surprise need be felt at the 
''gingerly” way in which such wools sell. In a quiet time, and 
when prices are low, a buyer favours the most that man’s avooI 
which he knows in the past has been properh^ skirted and locked, 
while, if he handles a doubtful clip, he allows sufficient margin to 
compensate him for any unexpected eventualities. The reason 
why all objectionable matter should be removed is because, first, it 
is a dishonest practice to bale it with the straight, full grown fleece; 
second because it encomages suspicion ; and thirdly, because 
vegetable matter is not wool. 

Vegetable Matter. 

Vegetable matter in wool has this last eighteen months 
(jccupied a very prominent position in the wool world, due to a large 
extent to its being on the increase. Growers really cannot fully 
estimate how injurious this is, manufacturers alone being able to 
estimate the importance of keeping fleeces free from everything 
vegetable in character. Put it down as a well-defined [)rinciple 
that more vegetable matter there is in shorn fleeces, and the more 
will buyers fight shy of it in the future, besides paying less for it. 
Wool containing loose hemp, string, straw, short fluffy bits from 
the inside of tares, means much extra cost in manipulation, while, 
owing to vegetable matter not taking the dye like wool, it has been 
the direct cause of serious loss arising through spoiled pieces. 
There are several forms of vegetable matter winch wool growers 
need to watch with the stricest vigilance. While the fleece is 
growing, there is the vegetable matter which is picked up. In 
colonial fleeces this is represented by })arrs, seeds, and shivs, while 
ill English wools the worst feature to confcend with is straw. 
After washing, sheep vshould never be turned into straw before 
shearing, while, even in the turnip field, straw should not be spread 
unless the land is very heavy and wet. Then there!! is vegetable 
matter getting into the fleece while shearing is being conducted, 
and this should be avoided by the shearing floor being kept entirely 
free from all extraneous matter. Of course this can be picked out 
at th,e sorting table, but it means increased cost, and this the 
sheei) farmer has to pay by receiving less for his clip. Then there 
is the worst feature of all, namely, the tying up of fleeces with 
loose, fluffy, jute twine. This practice has nearly disappeared, and 
the sooner it is a relic of the past the better. It is mostly practised 
in the South of England, and principally in the counties of 
Somerset and Devon. Wool fleeces do not need tying with band 
at all, and the few stations in Victoria, Australia, wliere it is still 
done, need not continue the practice. Then there is the evil 
arising from using poor tares. When this is done, the loose, fluffy 
bits from the inside rub off on to the wool, and no amount of 
sorting will rid these from the wool. Wlien luniip or jute fibre 
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■gets into the wool and passes tlirongh the scouring luanhine, it 
gets so broken up that it is lost siglit ot. Idu^.se libi*(?s adhere, 
most tenaciously to the wool fibre', through all the [)rocess ot 
manufacture, and when the fleeces come to he dyed they )‘C'.hise. to 
take the colour like wool ; cons(i(iuently they (jonu'. up in the 
finished article in a very objectionaJ)lc‘, way, the pi(uu'S being specky, 
which, in dark, solid shades like blacks and bi'owns, coiupU'teJy 
:spoi]s the piece. Before wool is placed into any tUiros, they sliould 
be turned inside out and well shaken, taking care to conduct this 
•operation away from the shorn fleeces. This is Ui most important 
matter, and deserves serious attention at the liands of 1)oth home, 
colonial, South African, and .River Plate sheepmen. Paptvr-lined 
tares have been sug’gested as a possible remedy, and no doubt a 
good deal can be said in their favour. A good (giality tare should 
be used, this greatly minimising the evil. 

Inckeastno Competition from Auroad. 

My time lias entirely gone, but sufheient lias been idnuidy 
'said to shew how essential it is tliat shorn fleeces, no matter where', 
grown, should be prepared for market in a real busineBS-like way. 
Avoid double cuts, and let there be as long a staple as possible. 
Remove all the daggings, and sell the objectionable parts, such, as 
the skirts and britch, by themselves for Avhat tliey will fetch. 
'Growers can rest satisfied that to-day’s liigh prices cannot last for 
ever, though it is some satisfaction to know that the mam,vractui‘ing 
world was never so near the sheep’s hack as it is to-day. ^.riie out- 
look is still highly encouraging from tlie wool-grower’s standpoint, 
hut in every sheep-breeding country great efforts are being made 
to increase the number of sheep. The larger the production, and 
the greater will wools of each country compete with eacdi other in 
consuming markets. Those grower’s clips in the future will 
command the most ready support which are the best grown, and 
which are prepared for market in a real business-like wa-y. I 
would say, in conclusion don’t bleed anyhow, and don’t give us 
what I call ‘‘ midenominational” qualities of wool Remember 
the adage, “ Breed at random, and you’ll re^ient at leisure” ; and 
this is as true of wool as anything else. The outlook is still of a 
most encouraging character, and without doubt there is going to 
be a healthy demand for raw material for years to come, at good 
paying prices. The world to-day wants plenty of good wool, but 
not \vool substitutes in the shape of earth, dung, and other 
objectionable matter, and this Conference can send out a warning 
note to sheep-breeders throughout the world not to produce poor 
fleeces, but wool of first-class quality, good length, sound staple, 
and in light condition. It is that class of wool which manufacturers 
Want, and that class of material will always sell. 



THOROUGHBREDS IN 

EAST GRIQUALAND. 

This Year’s Prize Winners. 


Griqualand Bast is far removed from tiie main centres of 
stock-breeding enterprise in this Colony and, as a consequence, its 
progress is not so generally known as it deserves to be. Last 
month we published some photographs of some of the prize cattle at 
the Kokstad Show" and in this issue we are enabled to reproduce a 
couple shewing prize winning Thoroughbreds. That section of the 
Colony, through; bordering on the sub- tropical zone which really 
begins in the coast belt to the south, being continued in Natal, is 
excellently suited for stock raising, and is justly famous for its 
horses, cattle and sheep. It is only a question of the country being 
opened up by railway communication for it to take a prominent 
place among the leading agricultural districts. 









Thoroughbred Stallion ** Altitude, ” the property of Mr. M. F. W. Harley, Kokstad. 
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Colonial Bred Filly by Campauajo,” tlie property of Mr. il. F. W. Hacloy, Koksbad. 


The first photograph reproduced herewith shews the thorough- 
bred stallion “ Altitude,” by “ Bill of Portland,” by “ St. Simon,” 
the winner of first and champion prizes at Shows in bla.st Griqim- 
land, 1906. The owner is Mr. M. P. W. Harley, of Kokstad. 
The other is a Colonial bred two year old filly by “ Camjianajo,” 
and was the winner of first and second prizes at the same Shows. 
She is also owned by Mr. M. F. W. Harley of Kokstad. 


EXTRA-TROPIOALi FORESTRY 


Being Notes on Timber and other Trees cultivated in South 
Africa and in the Extra-Tropical Forests of other Countries 


By D. B. Hutchins, P.R. Met. Soc., CoHservator of Forests, 
Cape Town. 


[Continued from page 28.) 


MANGANESE. 

Recent experiments seem to shew that a very small quantity of 
manganese has an important effect .as a manure. Bertrand manured 
a plot of oats with sulphate of manganese at the rate of 48 lbs per 
acre and obtained a 22*5 per cent, increased yield. With rice Aso 
in Japan obtained an increased yield of 42 per cent. {BuL Agri. 
de V Alg. Jan, 1906). 

Manganese is, however, required in such small quantities by 
agricultural crops (and in still smaller quantities by forest trees), 
and is so commonly found in almost all soils that only experiments 
on an extended scale can shew what is the practical use of 
manganese as an agricultural fertilizer, and if it has any practical 
use as a forest fertilizer. 

LIMB. 

In Cape Colony one generally finds along the coast, deposits of 
calcareous sand, together with superficial deposits of limestone 
formed (and forming under our eyes) from the calcareous sands. 
The calcareous sands have a marine origin : they are often composed 
of comminuted shells. At Agulhas, and elsewhere along the 
southern coast, we see sandstone and limestone in all stages of 
purity and solidification, sometimes a nearly pure limestone and some- 
times a sandstone formed of siliceous particles cemented together with 
an infiltration of lime in solution. Cape Agulhas itself is no bold 
headlatid, but au affair of sand shaped by wind and sea currents, the 
sand more or less solidified with lime solucion into sandstone rocks. 

In the South coast of Cape Colony lime occurs in the Malmes- 
bury beds, but usually not abundantly. Over and behind there 
comes the belt of sandstone mountains and the poor soils formed 
from their denudation, soils that are too often deficient not only in 
lime, but in all other mineral plant food. It is in this belt, blessed 
climatically, but too often cursed chemically, that lie most of our 
indigenous forests and forest plantations. The valleys and flats are 
often fertile, but the mountain slopes are generally woefully deficient 
in lime and the other mineral constituents of a fertile soil. Hence 
the use of bones and wood ashes supplying phosphates, lime and 
potash. Sometimes lime can be given more liberally in the form of 
top-dressings of burnt lime, but generally this costs 3s. or 4a. per bag, 
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and is too expensive to be used except in special cases, such as 
lucerne beds. 

Trees requiring much lime, such as the Walnut, are not seen along 
the coast sandstone belt, though no doubt there are places near out- 
crops of igneous rock where they might be grown in the sandstone 
belt, but even here the veld fires and heavy rains generally render 
the top soil poor. Exceptionally favoured localities are Evelyn 
Valley with its diorite and red loams ; and some of the lower slopes 
of Table Mountain with their granite and red loams, but there is 
not much lime even in the graniric soils. 

Inland of the belt of sandstone mountains occur the rich soils 
of the Karoo and of the Eastern highlands, getting richer and 
richer in plant food as, going inland, the climate gets drier and 
drier. Here lime is abundant, often superabundant. Nob only is it 
plentiful in the soil along with phosphates and potash, but there are 
vast beds of underljing limestone. Eeferring to the analysis given 
above of the karoo veld at Hanover it will be seen how large a 
proportion of the soil of the Karoo veld is carbonate of lime. 
Nearly all of the two items volatile matter ’’ and lime 
represents ordinary limestone or carbonate of lime. These amount 
to from 40 to 60 per cent, of the whole. 

Nine samples taken from the Muizenberg dunes and the Vlei 
behind them yielded the following quantities of lime. 

The following table gives the percentage of Lime in each 
available as plant food. 


(o, of Sample. 

Lime 


1. Muizenberg 

5016 

per cent. 

2. 

... 11-060 

)9 

3. 

6-278 


4. 

7-673 

JJ 

5. 

5-289 


6. 

-151 

V 

7. 

3-458 


I. Sandvlei 

5-737 

)) 

II. 

9-126 

3i • 


J. MviLLHSa. 

Analyst, 


15 Vm CENT. OF Limb kills Olustbr Pine. 


The following analysis by the late Mr. J. 0. Watermeyer 
Government Analyst, is from the other side of False Bay ac Berst© 
River. Here the practical result of the heavy percentage of lime 
in the soil was that an extensive stock of young cluster pines turned 
brown the second y ear and in two or three years were all dead. 

Eerste River Sands. 

In his report dated 26bh June, 1893 Mr. Watermeyer one of the 
Government Analysts says : — The soils are all very rich in lime; this 
advantage is, however, to a certain extent counterblanced by the 
presence of excessive quantities of chloride of sodium or common 
salt. 
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The percentages of substances available as plant food^ are as 
follows. 



No. 1. — Suiface 
drift sand. 

No 2.— Drift 
sand 3 It below 
surface. 

No. 3.- Surface ; 
soil after drift 
sand has pased 
over. 

-p 

tH 

'o 

02 

I 

d 

below surface i 
where dr f sandi 
has passed over. 

5: 

<u 

o 

d 

depost formed 
during summer, 
1892. 

No. G.— Old 
deposit. 

Mean, 

Moisture 

•38 

•40 

•30 


•58 


•44 

1-28 

•57 

Ammonia 

•C04 

•008 

•003 


•003 


■003 

•003 

•003 

Ghlorine 

•11 

■0G2 

•010 


•007 


-014 

*14 

•027 

Phosphoric oxide 

•09 

■04 

■07 


•04 


•01 

•01 

■04 

Calcic oxide 

15'9S 

lS-50 

16-27 

11-50 

15-57 

18*60 

16-09 

Magnesic oxide 

1-11 

1-42 

•7S 


•22 


5-21 

4*95 

2-28 

Oxide of iron . . 

•17 

•25 

•21 


•21 


•25 

■32 

•23 

Potassic oxide . . 


•12 

-20 


20 


•10 

•28 

•21 

Sodic oxide 

l-JC) 

•03 

•60 


•82 


1-00 

•80 

•89 

Sulphuric oxide 

•21 

-21 

•13 


•11 


•21 

•21 

•18 

Carbonic oxide . . 

13-87 

15*10 

13-01 


7*25 


14-90 

18*31 

14-18 


This may be compared with the analysis of the Port ISrolloth 
sands where it will be seen the percentage of lime is much less. In 
the Oape Peninsula the sand on the Atlantic side contains but little 
lime, but the lime in the sand on the False Bay shores is too much 
for the growth of cluster- pine. This may be due to the fact that 
the sand on the False Bay side has been recently blown up by the 
south-easters from the sea and is largely composed of broken shell. 

After the lapse of sixteen years there has just been made a 
further analysis of the Berste River sand that killed the Cluster-pine, 
P. f master. This analysis gives 18*18 per cent, of lime. 

Port Nolloth Sands. 

Samples taken by Mr. A. W. Heywood in June 1893. 

No. 1. Surface south drift Port Nolloth. 

No. 2. Surface north drift Port Nolloth. 

No. 3. 1 ft. below original surface. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

i No. 3. 

Alean. 

Total Phosphoric Acid 

0-)6 

0-18 

0-03 

0-12 

Directly assimilable Phos- 





phoric Aoi(i 

0-14 

O'lO 

! 0'02 

009 

Potash 

0 029 

0 036 

: 0-063 

0-042 

Lime 

1-44 

2 07 

, O-80 

1-44 

Sulphuiic Acid 

0 037 i 

0041 

i 0-017 

1 

0-32 


J. F. Mabais, B.Sc., 

Analyst. 
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Limb as a FBEmisBR. 


Lime as a fertiliser is particularly useful for vlei and sour 
mountain ground and for vegetable soils generally. It neutralises 
tbe acids that are often met with in these soils. For this purpose 
unburnt lime may be used, provided it can be got in a powdery 
state. Other chemical changes in the soil are induced by the use of 
lime in the caustic state, Le.y fresh burnt lime. But for such a 
purpose as liming lucerne beds, or sample plots of lime-loving trees, 
such as Eucalyphis gomphocephala or Walnut, unburnt lime, provided 
it be not too coarse, would be preferable in the case of ordinary 
loams. In lucerne beds I have used both burnt and unburnt lime 
with the best effect. 

In the dung heap and compost pit, lime is specially useful, since 
it forms nitre or saltpetre, a valuable nitrogenous manure, but one 
which is generally far too expensive for Foresters to buy. 

It should be borne in mind that when the expression lime 
occurs in an analysis, quicklime (CaO) is usually meant; not Oalcinm 
(Ca) or Carbonate of lime (CaOOa). 

In European countries, and to some extent in the United States, 
lime has been used with marked benefit in improving certain classes 
of soils, notably those of granitic origin, which are poor in both 
phosphates and lime. One of the useful bulletins issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, is on the use and practice 
of liming. 

On the very sour veld of the Concordia plantation at Enysna, 
lime was used systematically and for some years with the best results, 
both by myself and by the late conservator Mr. Cooper. Here it 
was necessary to go to some expense in improving the soil for 
arboretum purposes. These experiments will be found described in 
the Forest Blue book for 1890. 

FARMYARD MA.NURB, THE ALL-ROUND BUT WEAK 
FERTILISER. 

The all-round fertiliser that supplies every kind of plant food 
and one that at the same time renders a clay soil more open and 
a sandy soil less open is farmyard manure. But farmyard manure is 
essentially a poor manure ; it contains but small quantities (from I 
to 2 per cent.) of Phosphate, Potash and Nitrogen ; sometimes not 
more than the double of these ingredients in a normal fertile soil. 

When animals consume vegetable products they permanently 
attach a small percentage of the Phosphates, the Potash, the Lime 
and the fixed Nitri'gen, and pass off the rest in their excrements, 
ready for plants to take up agaio.. Nearly all theJBhosphates areia 
the solid excrement, and Potash in the liquid. The larger part of 
the Nitrogen is in the liquid excrement. 
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Readily Available Fbetilisbe in Paemyaed Manttees. 

Of the fertilisers present in farmyard manure but a small portion 
of it is in a solable or immediately available form. It is thue^ 
partioalarly as regards its Phosphates, a lasting mannre. 

The readily available fertiliser in farmyard manure is mostly in 
the urine. The amount of readily available fertiliser in a ton of 
manure is small, only about 20 lbs. 

As a mnemonic, onem^y picture a farmer escorting a Scotch-cart 
load of stable manure and carrying a spade «and fork. If the 
cart contains half a ton, and if the farmer^s spade and fork weigh 
together 12 lbs, the weight of the spade and fork represents the 
weight of readily available plant food in an average sample of stable 
manure, provided the manure be rich and fairly dry. But poor stable 
manure soaking wet and half washed out, such as one often sees 
being carted about during winter in the Cape P minsula, woild not 
contain more than half this weight of readily available plant food, or, 
say, the weight of the farmer’s spale alone! To repeat, in a load 
of stable manure the actnal weight of readily available fertilisers 
varies from the weight of the farmer’s spade to that of his spade and 
fork. 


Analyses of English Paemyaed Manube. 


The quantity of moisture naturally varies most, and this varia- 
tion will depend on the age of the manure, and the conditions under 
which it is permitted to decay. It may be taken at from a minimum 
of 65 per cent, in fresh, to 80 per ceat. in well-rotted manure. The 
total organic matter may be taken at from 13 to 14 per cent., 
containing Nitrogen *4 to *65 per cent. The total mineral matter 
will range from about 4 to 6*5 per cent containing of Potash from 
•4 to*7 per cent., and of Phosphoric acid from ‘2 to *4 per cent.” 
(Manures and Manuring , — Aik man.) 

This shews how small a proportion of the three fertilising 
ingredients is actually contained even in the dung of well fed animals 
such as have made this Boglish farmyard manure. The minimum 
figures are only double the Potash and Phosphates in a normally 
fertile soil which, we have seen, may be averaged at Phosphoric acid 
0*1 and Potash 0*2. 

The above figures averaged and abstracted give 

Nitrogen ... ... 0*52 per cent. 

Potash... ... ... 0*55 „ 

Phosphoric acid ... ... 0*30 „ 


Totalj ... ... 1-37 

This equals 27*4 lbs. per ton of 2,000 lbs» 
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This may be compared with the 

analysis given below for wheat 

straw dung: 


Nitrogen 

... 0-61 percent. 

Potash... 

... 0 59 „ 

Phosphoric acid ... 

... 0 43 „ 

Total 

... 1'63 „ 

This equals 32‘6 lbs. per ton of 

2,000 lbs. 

The composition of an average sample of well-rotted farmyard 

manure may thus be stated at : — 


Water ... 

... 80 percent. 

Organic matter 

... 14 „ 

Mineral matter 

... 6 „ 


100 „ 


0£ this small percentage of mineral matter only a portion is 
Phosphates or Potash. The total of Phosphates, Potash and available 
Nitrogen varies between 1 and 2 per cent. The total average 
amount of Phosphates in a ton of stable manure is stated at 61bs. ; 
of Potash 10 lbs.; and of Nitrogen 11 lbs. This accords with 
Aikman^s average figures quoted above. It is important to try to 
remember just what one gets of the chief fertilisers in a load of 
stable manure. 

To return to the mental picture of the farmer and his spade 
weighing 6 lbs. escorting a Scotch-cart load of manure (half a ton), 
one may remember that the weight of the spade represents : — • 

Rather more than all the Nitrogen. 

1 lb. more than all the Potash. 

Double the Phosphate. 

This shews how weak in Phosphates, Potash, Nitrogen and 
Lime is farmyard manure. The total amount of plant food in a ton 
of average stable manure is altogether less than lOOlbs. 

To use stable manure to the best advantage it should be 
strengthened with such of these four necessaries as the soil, plant or 
tree may require. If wo analyse the mineral matter of plants and 
trees and test their growth with various fertilisers it will be seen 
that to supply the mineral matter they require, stable manure should 
be strengthened with Phosphates and sometimes with Potash, while 
for garden and field crops more Nitrogen is required. Nitrogen 
seems specially necessary in Europe and cold countries and Phosphates 
in South Africa. In the Tokai Oak nursery and in the Tokai 
arboretum it is Phosphates strengthened with ground and burnt 
bones that have produced the best results. This is with poor sandy 
ground. 

In the Government Oak nurseries at Ceres Road, on similar poor 
sandy soil the same good results have been obtained, by the use of 
stable manure stren^’thened with ground burnt bone. 
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Oak transplants which on the unmanured ground shew a poor 
growth and little fibrous root growth, on the manured ground shew 
a good straight vigorous growth, and the roots come out with a fine 
crop of rootlets and fibres. Such a sapling transplant will, while 
an oak sapling grown in poor soil, shew the long pipey roots of the 
starved tree. In transplanting, the long pipey roots must necessarily 
be cut and the oak sapling will probably die when transplanted. 

Kraal Manure. 

We come now to a form of manure which has been a good deal 
used by fruit-tree planters and which is brought down from the 
Karoo by the Railway at very moderate rates. Kraal dung or 
represents the droppings of farm animals — sheep, goats 
and cattle, trodden down into a firm mass and naore or less dry. It 
is without the litter or bedding which forms so important a part of 
stable manure. It comes from a dry climate and the water which 
forms from 70 to 80 per cent, of the weight of stable manure is more 
or less absent. In the analysis given below there was an average of 
only 13 per cent, of water. In the Kraal dung that is cut out into 
large square cakes and sold for fuel the water is nearly all gone, and 
we have practically a substance that is entirely different to ordinary 
stable manure, and as a fertiliser very much strongei. It is 
probably the best fertiliser for most of the fertile coast districts, 
provided it can be obtained at moderate rates from not-too- 
distant Karoo farms. Its carriage represents the best form of 
Railway traffic, in that it aads directly to the productiveness of the 
country. Fertilisers are little wanted on the rich Karoo soils, while 
in the better- watered coast country, it is only fertilisers that are 
wanted to produce crops equal to any country in the world. 

Analysis of 10 samples of average air-dry Karoo. 

Kraal Dung, 

Nitrogen ... ... 1’33 percent. 

Potash ... ... ... 3*02 „ 

Phosphoric acid ... ... 1*29 „ 

Total ... ... 564 „ 


This equals 112*8 lbs. per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

This sample contained on an average only 13 per cent, of 
moisture, consequently it yielded on burning as much as 42 per cent, 
of ash. 

SouR-viLB Kraal Dong. 

As a comparison I add an analysis of one sample of Kraal 
dung from a wetbish coast district — Swellendam. There is more 
water in this sample o£ kraal dung and h is formed by the dung of 

t nimals grazing, not on the rich Karoo herbage, but on the poor 
erbage of sour veld.^^ These are poor figures when compared 
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with Bweet-veld kraal dung, but rich figures when compared with 
stable manure^ 

Nitrogen ... ... 1 ‘ 1 2 per cent. 

Potash ... ... 1*06 „ 

Phosphoric acid ... 0 27 „ 

Total ... ... 2 ‘45 „ 

This equals 49*0 lbs. per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

Thus we see that the poorest South African Kraal dung contains 
nearly twice as much fertiliser as aTorag^e stable dang. This 
superiority lies in its Nitrogen and Potash. Stable manure is dung 
mixed with litter. Kraal manure is dung partially dried and 
rewetted with urine : it is the urine that makes it so rich in 
Nitrogen and Potash. 

Lasting BmjOT of Farmyabu Manobf, 

Says Dr. Pream in the Eoyal Agricultural Society’s Text-booh 
of Agriculture: — It is characteristic of farm-yard manure to 
leave in the soil a large though slowly available reaidae of food at 
the disposal of future crops. It is the nitrogeu of the liquid 
excreta of animals that is first rendered useful to plauts withiu the 
soil, then that of the fiuely divided matter which passes intermixed 
with some secretions in the solid excrements, aad lastly that of the 
litter. 

This has an important bearing on the two systems of orchard 
cultivation practised in South Africa, viz., (1) the old Cape plan of 
cultivating the soil of the orchard with green barley during winter 
and (2) the California plan of keeping the ground clean. In the 
case of poor light soils a heavy winter rain and a liberal use of 
manure the crop of barley must put more into the soil than it takes 
out, and this is the experience of most people who have cultivated 
green barley or Nepaul Wheat round fruit trees. White crons such 
as Oats do not answer the same purpose, since they are "reaped 
later and dry up the soil too much. Green barley not only leaves 
the residue of the stable manure in the soil, but the rich mass 
formed by the decaying roots of the barley. 

Similarly in planting a grove of Oaks or other trees where the 
trees are pub in far apart for purposes of oruamenb or fruib, as long 
as the ground is nob too much shaded by the up-growbh of tiie braes 
it is better to keep it cultivated with green barley daring winter. 
This will gradually and permanently enrich the ground and the cost 
of the manure will be paid for in the green barley. 

Farmyaed Manure— Details. 

To go more into detail with regard to the nature of the dung of various animals 
we have to consider : — 

(1) The food. 

(2) The animal. 

The food is of more importance than the animal. Just what the animal eats will be 
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the value of its dropping less a small percentage. Thus fish eating birds yield Guano ^ 
the grass-eating goose one of the poorest manures. Hence the value of Karoo manure, 
and sweet veld manure to the sour veld farmer. 

Hence, too, the value of good feeding for the farm or forest animals. Good food 
means not only strong healthy animals but rich dung and good crops. Good feeding is 
at the bottom of good farming. Therefore when calculating the cost of artificial 
manures, the cost of good rich feeding should go into the calculation, since the rich 
food benefits both crop and animals the artificial manure, crops only. The exact 
manurial value of the various farm foods will be found in the Agricultural text -books. 
The following list cited by the American Agricultural Department may be given 
here: — 


Value op Manuue in One Ton op Feed. 


£ s. d. 


Wheat B' an .. .. .. .. 3 10 9 

Linseed .. . .. ..338 

Cow Pea Hay.. .. .. .. 2 13 11 

Lucerne Hay . . . . . . . . 2 3 9 

Barley . . . . . . . . 2 110 

Maize Fodder . . .. .. 1 15 7 

Maize .. .. .. 1 15 0 

Oathay . . . . . . . . 1 18 10 

Oats . . . . . . . . 113 3 

Barley Straw . . . . . . . . 12 10 

Wheat Straw .. .. .. .. 0 15 1 

Cow Pea Vines— -Green . . . . 0 10 6 

Oat Straw . . . . . . 0 9 9 

Sorghum — Green . . . . . . 0 B G 


Dung op Various Domestic Animals. 

The following particulars regarding the relative value and pecaliarities of the 
dung of various domestic animals are extracted from a work that should be in the 
hands of every practical Forester and Farmer, namely Manures and the Principles 
of Manuring by 0. M. Aikman, 1894. For Foresters who keep domestic animals — 
and what Foresters do not ? — I reproduce the following extracts - 


Urine. 

The most valuable urine, weight for weight, is that of the sheep, as it contains the 
largest amount of alkalies (including potash) and nitrogen : the urine of the horse 
comes next; then that of the cow, while that of the pig is the poorest, 

While the solid excreta consist, of undigested food, the udne contains the 
manurial ingredients of the food which have been digested by the animal system. 

Generally speaking, we may say that the nitrogen originally present in the food 
suffers very little loss in passing through the animal system, and that practically 
speaking, the ash constituents sufier no loss whatever. 

As to the distribution of the manurial ingredients, much will depend on the 
nature of the food. Almost invariably more than a half of the total nitrogen 
excreted will be found in the urine, in many cases very much more. Of the mineral 
constituents, about a third on the average may be said to be excreted in the urine. 
Of this mineral matter it may be noted that nearly all the alkalies (potash and soda), 
or about 98 per cent, are found in the urine. Of phosphoric acid and lime, on the 
other hand, there ace the meresc traces in the urine. Horse urine, however, is an 
exception with regard to lime, as it contains about 60 per cent of the lime consumed 
in the food. 


Liquid Manure; 

Diluted with six or eight times its bulk of water, urine may be applied without 
fear of injury to young plants as a top dressing. This form of liq[uid manure seems 
quite as good as the ordinary liquid manures formed by putting stable manure or guano 
into a barrel of water. It gives the plants potash and nitrogen ; to complete it a little 
superphosphate should be added. 

It may bo mentioned here that diluted urine is occasionally used for dousing 
orange trees as a remedy against scale, and apparently with success. ] 
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Bolid Excebmekts. 

Tlie solid excrement of the sheep, is weight for weight, the most valuable as a 
manure, as it contains more nitrogen and phos;i^iates than the others, and at the same 
time is much drier. 

If, however, we compare the composition of the solid excreta in a dry state, we 
shall find that the following are the results (basing our calculation on 8toockhardt*s 
analyses) : — 



Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Alkalies. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Horse 

2*08 

1-45 

1-25 

Cow 

1*87 

1-56 

0-62 

Pig 

3*00 

2*25 

0-50 

Sheep 

1*78 

1-42 

0-71 


It will be seen from the above that the dry substance of the solid excreta of the 
pig is richest in fertilising substances. Too much stress, however, as has already been 
pointed out, must not be put on any single analysis, as so much depends on various 
conditions, especially the food. 

The quantity of dung voided by different animals varies ; thus the cow exceeds the 
horse in quantity of dung. 

Hoesb Dung. 

The composition of horse-manure is perhaps the most uniform of all the manures 
produced by the different farm animals. This is due to the fact that the food of the 
horse is generally of the same kind, consisting of oats, hay and straw. 

The total excrements voided by ahorse in a day have been calculated, according to 
the average of experiments by Boussingault and Hofmeister, at 28-11 lb., of which only 
6*37 lb consisted of dry matter. These 28-11 lbs. contained -18 lb. of nitrogen and *92 
lb, of mineral matter. The amount of straw necessary to absorb this amount of 
excrement may be stated at from 4 to 6 lb. The amounts of nitrogen and mineral 
matter in 4 lbs. of straw are *01 and *23 lb. respectively. The total amount of nitrogen 
and ash, therefore, in the farmyard manure produced by a horse in one day, would be 
*19 lb. nitrogen and 1*15 lb. mineral matter : or, if we take the larger quantity of 
straw, somewhat more. 

Taking these figures, we find that the amount of manure produced by a horse in a 
year will be fcorn. 11,720 to 12,450 lbs. (i.e, from 6J to tom), containing from 09 to 
73 lbs. nitrogen, and from 420 to 460 lbs. mineral matter. 

Horse dung being, coinparatively speaking, of a dry nature, it is extremely difficult 
to effect its thorough mixture with the litter. Eor this reason the manure formed 
from hors© excreta is particularly liable to rapid fermentation. In the process of 
fermentation the nitrogen is converted into carbonate of ammonia. As nitrogen in 
this form ie of an extremely volatile nature, the risks of loss from this source are con- 
siderable. As illnstrating this fact, it may be mentioned that Boussingault has found 
% ^eriment that the total percentage of nitrogen contained by fresh horse manure 
might he reduced in the process ef fermentation to one-half of it, original amount by 
loss’ freih\thds.'sohr'ee-,^ ; 

^ Cow Dung. 

The pompoSitiqh ef the manure formed from the exorementibioiis matter of the 
CO# ip very much less constant than is the case in the horse-manure An average 
statenaenb of that cempositipn is therefore very much more difficult to obtain. The 
pumber of analyses available for the purpose of forming this average is, however, very 
large, by cows contains a large percentage of water. This is 

due te the large quantity of wat^^^ It has been estimated that milch cows 

drink along y^tdi the& V^ pound of dry substance, 4 lb. of water, and 

stmimm-ahout, ^ " 

According to some etperimem^^ by :BoussmgauIt,^^t^^^^ exoremeots of a cow in a day 
mounted to 73*23 lb. of ^hich only #:92 lb. were dry matter. These excrements 
O ntaified :256Tb. Of nifeofen and 1*72® Ih. of mineral matter . 
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Oow-duag is. owing to its more watery nature and poorer quality, very much 
slower in its fermentation than horse-dung, When applied alone, cow-manure is very 
slow in its action, and makes its influence felt for at least three or four years. It is 
difficult to spread it evenly over the soil, owing to the fact that, when somewhat dried, 
Jt has a tendency to form hard masses, which, when buried in the soil, may resist 
decomposition for a very long period. The cause of this is due to the presence of a 
considerable amount of mucilaginous and resinous matter in the solid excreta, which 
prevents the entrance of moisture and air in to the centre of the mass. This tendency 
of cow-manure to resist decomposition will be greatly lessened in the case of the 
excrements of a cow richly fed. 

Manures and Manuring. — 0. M. Aikuan, 


Dung of Poultry and Pigeons. 

Compared with well-rotted farmyard manure, there are 48*60 lb. of phosphoric acid 
in hen manure to 6 lb. in farmyard manure ; 41 lb, of potash, to 10 in farmyard 
manure; and 67 lb, of nitrogen to 11 in farmyard manure. This analysis is based on 
a ton each of hen and farmyard manure. 

Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales. 

It is stated that a dozen fowls per acre wi 1 yield sufficient dung to fertilize the 
acre enough for most crops, especially if the poultry dung be strengthened with a little 
phosphate. 

A practical farmer wrote thus to to the Live Stock Journal There is still the 
most important item to mention -so far as farmers are concerned— the manure. I 
have this year fully tested its value both for corn and root crops. I dressed a ten-acre 
field of oats in four two and-a -half-acre lots, alternately wish artificial top dressing at 
■69 per ton, and poultry manure, in equal quantities, and if there was any difference it 
was in favour of the poultry manure.” 

It has been calculated that the manure dropped by fowls from their perches at 
night represents a manurial value of from 6d. to Is. per bird per year. 

Pigeon dung besides having a use in the arts has been highly valued as a«aanure. 
The Romans set great store upon it. Modern analyses and the experimental use of 
pigeon dung do not, however, support the Roman estimate of its value. 

The dung of either fowls, pigeons, ducks or geese has not the high value one would 
expect from the guano analogy. 
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How They are Obtained and Their Cost. 


Messrs. Cockbain, Hemelryk & Co., of 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, 
Fencliiirch Street, London, BIC., having noticed the corres- 
pondence referring to Swiss Goats in recent numbers of the 
Agricultural Journal, write to say that they are prepared to place 
their services at the disposal of anyone desirous of purchasing these 
goats. Their correspondent in Switzerland states : — The present 
approximate prices for Toggenburg Goats for breeding are : B'or 
Earns 70 francs, Ewes 50 francs. The total average yield of milk 
per head is about 600 to 700 kilos per annum (one liter weiglis 
very little over a kilogramme). Of course this varies very much. 
I have seen in the statistics, which are officially controlled here 
for instance, one goat which has in one year only yielded 412 kilos, 
and another one with 1,015 kilos. Autumn is the only suitable 
time for transport, summer is too hot, winter is too cold, and in 
spring the animals are hardly strong enough for a long journey.” 
The following particulars taken from a paper read by Mr. Bryan 
Hook before the British Goat Society gives information with regard 
to these animals, and how they are obtained : — 

In Sbabgh op Goats in the Toggenbubg. 

The Toggenburg Valley is situated in the Canton S. Gallon, 
in Switzerland, just to the south of Lake Constance. Though, 
seldom traversed by the British tourist, it is a district of uncommon 
interest and beauty. 

My first step on arriving in S. Gallen w\as to searcli out a 
gentleman to whom I was directed by Mr. Thomas ; this was H(n*r 
Wysman, director of the Milk School of Somthal. 

The Swiss have arrived at a pitch of perfection in State 
Socialism. One of the State aids to husbandry is the granting of 
prizes or subsidies to the owners of the best cattle, pigs, and goats. 
Part of Herr Wysmann’s duties led him to attend in each village 
in the canton at an annual show for the purpose of awarding these 
subsidies, and thus he naturally possesses a most complete know- 
ledge of the animals that are owned in the canton. 

He was most courteous and took great pains to explain to me 
where I should find the best goats, and by his advice I went to the 
higher end of the valley and took up my quarters at the Hotel zum 
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Stemen, Unterwasser. Here I was entertained plainly, but with 
all necessary comfort and absolute cleanliness. I had a large bed- 
room, and from my bed could look full upon the snowy slopes of 
the Santis Mountain. My entire charges amounted to four francs 
a day — wine the only extra. 

The only drawback to my perfect enjoyment was the ignorance 
of the language — an incomprehensible patois of C-rerman. 
Fortunately the hotel-keeper’s son spoke excellent French, and he 
was good enough to be my companion in most of my walks and to 
make my bargains and arrangements. 

The peasants of the Toggenburg are mostly employed in the 
manufacture of what is known as the Appenzell muslin embroidery, 
and it is these weavers that are the principal owners of the goats, 
each family possessing only enough animals to supply their own 
daily needs. 

These several animals are united wuth others to compose a 
village herd, placed under the charge of a common herdsman, 
wdrose duties cease only when he has housed the herd in the large 
shed that makes their sleeping shelter, and where eacli owner is 
expected to attend morning and evening for the purpose of 
milking. 

The excellent quality of the milch goats of this district is, I 
take it, owing to the fact that here they are kept almost eiitirely 
for the sake of their milk. In other districts, notably in the higher 
pastures of the Bhone Valley, the goats are kept in lierds of several 
hundreds, to be killed and used as mutton. From these herds the 
best milkers are selected for supplying milk, and the kids of these 
probably killed and eaten to save milk and trouble. Thus the 
forces of selection are rather against the perpetuation of exceptional 
milking qualities. 

The peasant weavers of the Toggenberg have, however, been 
for centuries working upon different lines. No large herds are 
kept for killing merely, but small numbers are, under many different 
■owners, kept with a view entirely to their milking qualities. The 
kids of the best milkers are most valued, and any goat that shewed 
a deficiency in milk production would not be called upon to increase 
the herd a second time, but be soon converted into mutton. 

Probably some of the most productive milkers in the world 
are to be found amongst the English or cross-bred goats in this 
country, with their careful management and high feeding, hut it is, 
on the other hand, certain that such animals are rather the excep- 
tion than the rule in England. 

Such, however, has been the effect of selection in the districts 
I am describing, that the goats have reached a universal standard 
of excellence equalled in all probability by no other herds in the 
world ; and this with no artificial feeding whatever, for, with the 
exception of a little coarse hay in winter, the goats are entirely 
•dependent upon the pastures of the mountain sides. 
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The only difficulty which presented itself in the selection of the 
goats was the fact that by far the largei- number of animals were 
more or less long haired. Tlie natives prefer a. cei.dain amount ot 
shaggy coat, as the}' consider th.at it forms a protection against 
the wet and cold of their climatej which is a rigorous one, for the 
bottom of the vahey is some 3,000 feet above the'- sea. 

The males that 1 saw were all (juite long-haired, though of 
large size and fine sha|)e. It is the males only that receive the 
State subsidy, but Herr Wysmann informed me that he was in 
hopes it would soon be extended to the females. 

In awarding tlie subsidies, I understood that tlie most valued 
point is purity of breed as demonstrated by the perfect correctness 
of the markings. 

The breed of the neighbouring canton of Appenzell is also 
largel}' kept, it being preferred by some because its pure white 
makes it a conspicuous object at a distance. This breed is also 
eligible for the competition for subsidy provided it is pure bred, but 
the authorities discountenance all crossing of the two races. 

In the neighbouring canton, in and around the towns of 
Appenzell and Gais, are various goats’ milk cure establishments. 

The patients are, I understand, mostly Swiss and German, but, 
as I did not visit any of the establishments, I cannot give you 
details of the treatment. I was, how^ever, informed by Herr Wys- 
mann that the goats which supply the milk are mostly of the white 
Appenzell breed. 

Allow me to quote again from one of my letters home. 

My afternoon yesterday was a great success. I drove with 
Herr Looser to Neslau, where he left me, promising to call for me 
again on his return journey. Mine hostess of ' The Vine ’ sent 
for a jolly good-natured old chap, who had promised to shew me 
round. 

With a grand blue umbrella in one hand and a stick in the 
other, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and bare-headed, he trudged on 
in front, his close-cut grey hair sticking out straight from his 
beaming good-natured face. 

“ Having been duly instructed by the French speaking land- 
lady, he proved an excellent guide, and led me for three hours over 
the mountains from one tiny homestead to another. He shewed 
me plenty of goats, and in the search I got many delightful peeps 
into the way these people live, which one would never get other- 
wise. 

On our way back the rain descended in torrents, and we 
splashed down the mountain side under our respective umbrellas, 
and reached ' The Vine ' in time to enjoy some caje au lait and 
bread and honey before starting on our way back here.” 

The hardships of my journ^ commenced with the return 
home, and this, indeed, was no trifling task. Each animal before 
it was allowed to be moved had to be accompanied by a certificate 
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sjf healfcli, signed by the iiiayoL- of the village in which it was 
bought. Added to this, the French Customs required two other 
certificates for oa,ch, which, as I said before, I failed to have in 
propel' order, so that when T reached tire Frencli fi’outiet, after d() 
hours’ travelling, the Custom House officei-s stoutly refused to let 
me pass. To get the certificates would have taken me three days, 
so it will bo understood that I did not accept the situation with 
meekness. 

After some hours of argument in tlie lamest of Frencli and a 
great deal of heat on both sides, I was eventually allowed to pro- 
ceed on tlie understanding that the animals were booked through 
to Havre, and shipped at once to Southampton. 

Probably no one here present has ever taken a long journey in 
a train omnihu,^, the only conveyance by which mv animals could 
be booked, ddie “ train omnilius " stops at every station, and the 
only advantage of it is that if you get tired of sitting you can get 
out and walk. 

My amusement by the way was to travel now and then in my 
horse-box and milk and feed my goats, l)ut by the time we reached 
Havre, after three days and two niglits of the train omnibus^ 
both my goats and I were in a very limp condition and I have 
seldom enjoyed more thoroughly the luxury of going to bed than 
the night we crossed over to Sout]iam})ton. 
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Chapter IV. 


BKOODERS ANT) HOW TO WORK THEM. 


In choosing a brooder there are several important points to be 
considered, viz. : — ^It must be easily heated and easily cleared, it 
must be storm, vermin, and rain proof. The heating arrangement 
must be made so that it is impossible for the fumes from the lamp 
to get into the chick chamber. Like incubators there are many 
patterns, but I will not take up valuable space and the time of tlie 
readers by describing the different patterns. 1 have used foi* the 
past four years a brooder called the Cypliers style A brooder this 
brooder cost me £5 5s. and has not cost me a penny for repairs 
during the above mentioned period. Below is an illustration of 
the brooder. - MT will easily be seen that this is a useful brooder, 

it may be depended on to 
do its work at all times. 
This brooder is made of 
‘H inch boards tongued and 
grooved and is styled a thi.*e(‘ 
a[)artment out-dooi' brooder. 
The stove fits on a slich' 
undonieath the nigh.tnui'S(.a*y 
as it is called. The heating 
arrangements of this brooder 
are very complete and 
th ( >r ough 1 y rel . T? lie 
stove is madt^ of brass and 
fits under the heating drum. 
The chicks are protected from the heating drum by the chick 
guard, that is a circular piece of wove wire mesh which surrounds 
the drum. Outside this is what is called the hover, that is an 
arrangement of felt under which the chicks can nestle and be quite 
wmTii and comfoi'table. The other side of the brooder is called tlie 
day nursery and is usually strewn with chaff' about half-an inch 
deep. 
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In this brooder therefore the chicks can suit themselves as 
to heat. Under the hover, if the heat is it wiil be about 80^ 
to 85'"* and in the day nursery the heat will be ad)ont 70"^ or 75^\ 
The brooder is rain proof and storm proof, being covered with slieet 
iron. It is also fire proof. The stove is strongly made and the 
chicks are protected from excessive heat by heavy galvanised sheet 
iron winch is under the floor of the night nursery. The fumes, or 
smoke from the stove (should the stove wick be turned too high) 
can not get into the chick chamber as they are carried aw^y from 
the brooder by a tube which leads out of the heating drum. The 
stove is easy of access as it fits on a slide provided for the purpose 
which brings it within reach easily replaces it in its proper position. 
It has a capacity for 75 to 100 chicks and it is my opinion, all that 
a brooder ought to be. As regards working the brooder, I find it is 
not necessary to keep the stove working all day unless during 
exceptionally cold w^eather. I usually light the stove about three 
o'clock in tlie afternoon and by sun-dowm the brooder is warmed 
through for tlie night. In working the broodei; the following 
Broodei* dont's ” as printed in the book sent with the machine is 
the best advice I can give. 

Don’t use a short wick. 

Don’t let the chicks get chilled. 

Don’t let the chicks get lazy ; keep them busy. That is feed 
them in litter sprinkled on the floor of the brooder. 

Don’t turn the flame too high it will make your stove smoke. 

Don’t forget chicks require shade as well as sunshine. 

Don’t let the chicks get far aw^ay from the brooder, provide a 
run for them. 

Don’t overheat : too high a temperature weakens the chicks. 

Don’t neglect the stove ; fill and trim it every clay. 

Don’t ovei’crowd. 

Don’t close the brooder too tightly at night ; chicks requires 
fresh air night as well as day. 

Don’t let the chicks get too hungry; feed a little at a time 
(in litter) and feed often. 

Don’t fail to air and sun the brooder daily. 

Don’t trust chicks in a cheap home-made brooder ; it kills, 
chicks quicker than a good incubator can hatch them. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Geo. Findlay & Co. for illustrations 
of the brooder. Next month “Poultry Houses and Fixtures”. 

Shambook, 



THE MANUBING OF FRUIT TREES 

AND VINES. 


Bv T. Trtp.olet, Yiticulturist Jind OrcliJirdist, Elsciiburg 
Agricullnral College. 


(Paper read hefore the Paarl Farnierfi' Associathui.) 


Although a good deal ot: intelligence, study, and cxi)eriiuental 
work lias been put into the manuring of nearly all the plants that 
man grows, either for his use or for his pleasure, this art has as yet 
not reached the point of an exact science, nor will it ever do so on 
account of the variation of the factors with which we have to deal. 
By chemical analysis you can find out almost exactly what ymn* 
plants take out of tlie soil in coming to maturity and in l^earing 
their crops. By the same means you can find out what your soil 
contains in the way of the requirements of these plants. If such 
is the case, one is inclined to ask : Why not add to your soil tlie 
exact amount of the constituents in which it is lacking, and obtain 
the maximum amount of return from those plants ? TJiis is tlie 
■end to wliich all scientific manuring tends, but as I have already 
stated, there are one or two factors which prevent this end being 
attained with the mathemn.tical precision that would enable us to 
designate the art or science of manuring as an exact science. One 
■of the factors that prevents us reaching the desired end, is the 
varying physical nature of the soil ; that means the size and 
arrangement of the grains of the soil ; a sand may be fine or 
■coarse, a clay smooth or gritty, a loam light or heavy, any of these 
characters may predominate, or they may be blended evenly 
througliout the whole mass. Another thing that prevents us is the 
mechanical condition of the soil, by which is meant either its 
natural condition, or that into whidi it ma^y be brought by 
■cultivation. These conditions of the soil have a great influema^ on 
the amount of plant food assimilated by vegetation (wen if it Ixi 
present in an available form. Another thing is that the roots do 
not come in contact with all the plant food found in tJic soil, so tliat 
very often to get good results even more food lias to be actually 
applied in the shape of manure than the plant uses altogether. 
Then tliere are the climatic factors: Heat, winds, rain, frosts, etc., 
■over Avhich we have little or no control, and wliich are liardly ever 
the same two seasons running, 

III some countries the difficulties connected with luanuririg are 
less pronounced and more easily overcome than in others, for instance 
in the wheat growing areas of xAustralia it has been found from 
experiment and chemical analysis that the land contains abundance 
of Nitrogen, Potash, and Lime. All that is at present required to 
get the maximum return of wheat from these soils is to give them 
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a dressing of from 70 to 100 lbs per acre of Su[)er[)hos[)hate or 
Pliosphatic manure that will add 1*2 to lo lbs of Phosphoric acid tc^ 
that area. This remark practically applies to fruit trees and vines 
in those parts. 

Here we have different and more difficult conditions obtajuing 
on account of the more broken nature of the country and the 
iniinitely more varied chemical composition, character, and 
consistency of our soils. The problem is thus far more complex. 
Most of you know from experience that the manure giAung excellent, 
results in some classes of your soil does not give such good results 
in others ; as Mr. Jack truly said in his last lecture formulae and 
recipes for manuring are almost out of the question in this country.'’' 
To me there seems no way of these problems being ffnally 
solved but by each fanner experimenting on his own plantation. 
First getting it into such a condition of tilth that any manures or 
fertilizers he applies may have a chanct* of [)i'oducing tlie best 
possible effect, keeping an exact record of the results obtained, 
adding a little more of this and a little more of that till lie gets 
the maximum result from the minimum of cost. 

After these few general remarks I Avill now treat more directly 
on the subject in hand viz: — “The manuring of fruit trees and 
vines.” 

They, like other plants, depend for their growth, upon different 
food constituents found in the soil and in the atmosphere, the 
principal of which are Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid, Potash, Lime 
Iron, Soda, Magnesia, and a few others ; of this list we need only 
take into consideration the first three or at the most four viz ; — 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid, Potash, and Lime, the rest are invariably 
found in the soil in sufficient quantities, It might be interesting 
and perhaps useful to give here the tabulated resuhs of a series of 
experiments made last year in America cd' the total amount of 
different plant food constituents used in one season by the growth, 
of fruit, foliage Uiod new wood on one ac]*e of beiiring trees, the 
amount of plant food used by tlie tree branchcB and roots in 
increasing their size is not included in these results. 

Amount of Pjoant-fooos uskd ffk auue. 


Variety of Trees. 

Nitrogen. 

Piios. Acid. 

Pofcasii, 

Lime. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Ai)ple . . 

5P6 

14*0 

55*0 

57 

PeacR . . 

74-5 

18*0 

72*0 

114 

Pear 

29*5 

7*0 

33*0 

i 38 

Plum . . 

29*5 

8*5 

38*0 

41 

Quiaoe . . 

45-5 

15*6 

57*0 

65 

Vines .. 

20*0 

12*0 

36*0 

— 

Oranges (fruit alone) 

53*8 

13*4 

55*6 

— 

Apricots (estimated) 

70 

12*0 

60 

100 
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It will be seen from tliis table tluifc tlie Poach tree takes more 
out of the ground than any of the others, next comes the QvJ-iBce, 
then the Orange. These American figures may be somewhat high 
for this colony, as the cro)) of fruit upon which they are bastul is a. 
good deal aibovt^, the average here. I should reckon, aibout a quairtcu’ 
off. The vines are calculated for a two and a half leagiuu: crop. 
Nitrogen and Ikitasli in the case of each kind of tree c'ome nearest 
in quantity, whilst PJiosphoric acid bears a relation of between a, 
third and a fourth to these constituents. The amount of Lime in 
most eases apju’oachcs the Potash. 

Most granitic soils especially when of a clayey nature are 
deficient in Phos[)horic acid and lime, and although lime naiy be in 
the soil in sufficient quantity for the actual food required by the 
plant, a dressing of this material now and then tends to sweeten 
the soil, liberate the potash, and make available the organic mattei* 
locked up in the soil. Applications are especially beneficial when 
farm-yard manure has been used for several years in succession or 
in alluvial soils rich in organic matter. Inght soils are as a rule 
not so much benefited by the application of lime. Jjime is 
particularly important in stone fruits, it strengthens the stem and 
woody portions ol the tree, shortens the period of growth and 
hastens ripening. In the application of manures to fruit trees and 
vines, although they use a lot of nitrogen, it is generally given in 
excess and has a tendency towaids over production of wood and 
foliage causing a late season and badly coloured fruit. The amount 
of growth trees make and the colour and length of time the foliage 
remains on, are good indications as to whether the orchard or vine- 
yard requires a dressing of this manure. The application of 
nitrogen often does more harm than good. When trees appear to 
be lacking nitrogen it is often tillage and moisture tJiey re(ini:re 
rather than nitrogen. Besides this is one of the most expensivti 
manures, costing at present 18s. per unit of 20 lls. or 114 Hs. per 
ton in the shape of nitrate of soda. So that where possible I should 
advise green manuring with leguminous plants such as peas, beans, 
vetches, clovers, etc., wherever nitrogen is required. Tliese 
plants, as you no doubt know, have the power of abstracting 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and fixing it through, the 
instrumentality of the little nodules found on their roots. A crop 
of the plants mentioned sown in the autum or early winter and 
ploughed dowm in spring when in bloom, will not only give you 
sufficient nitrogen, but also add humus — That intimate .mixture 
of organic and inorganic matter that absorbs and retains fertilising 
elements and modifies the chemical and physical properties of soils, 
so that it absorbs moisture more readily and retains it loiager,'’-’— 
causing improvement to your lands. ' , . 

The Cow-pea is the quickest in its mannrial effects of any green 
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manuring, and about blooming 

ti^ne will give yon, ivith say 

ton crop to the acre ; — 

Nitrogen 

... '2;-) lbs. 

Phosphoric acid 

... 4 „ 

Potash 

... 14 „ 

Vcdich gives — 

Nitrogen 

26 lbs. 

Phosphoric acid 

6 „ 

Potash 

... 10 „ 

Field Pea gives : — 

Nitrogen 

... 18 lbs. 

Phosphoric acid 

... 4 „ 

Potash 

... 14 „ 


This is in round figures mid allowing a crop of two tons of 
each to the acre. 

Potash. 

One of the leading factors in fruit trees and vine manuring is 
the application of Potash. Although our soils especially the vleis 
contain a higher percentage of potash than they do of the other 
inorganic plant foods, it is very often found in a form that cannot 
very readily be assixnilated by plants. Gfreen manuring combiiied 
with good tillage would open up the soil and help to render a larger 
percentage of this material available. Still it is advisable that 
more be added by an application of potassic manures such as 
Sulphate of Potash, Kainit etc, or by any of the complete fertilizers 
such as guano, kraal, stable, or kraal ash. 

Phosphoric Acid 

can be applied in tlie form of Superphosphate or Basic slag, and is 
contained in certain proportions in any complete manure. It is 
om^. of those foods that greatly influence tlie formation of seeds in 
pome fruits and kernels in stone fruits. Since manuring has been 
placed on a scientific basis, more attention has been given to the 
application of this plant food than hitherto, and it is generally 
considered, especially in vine manures, that the proportion of 
phosphoric acid in relation to nitrogen has not been sufficient. 
C/Oste Floret, who has carried on experiments in the matter of 
manuring vines for over eighteen years, says in reference to this 
point; — That the main benefits derived from Phosphatic manures 
on vines are 1st : They cause the fruit to set better at flowering time. 
Non-setting is frequently due to want of phosphorus, the great 
regulator and basis of seed nutrition. The seed is the fruit of the 
vine the object for which nature provides the berry. 2nd. They 
increase the percentage of sugar in tlie juice and thus in many 
cases the quality of the wine. Choice wines are much richer in 
phosphorus than common ones. 3rd. Tliey hasten the maturity of 
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the tViiit. 4th. They regulate feriucntattieu, thus onaI)liig’ a better 
and sounder wine to be made. dtli. They cause the wood of.' tlu' 
vine to be more robust and to ri[)(ui (jarliei*, thus supplying bottt'i- 
pruning wood as a start for tlie following season, fith. They iHuidts* 
the vine miicli more resistent to fungus diseasc^s. Nitrogen ttnuls, 
to increase those diseases. 4d)e viiu^ is freer from ab disoaises in 
soils well e(j[iiipped in phosphatic manures.” H(‘. considers that 
more phos[)]mric acid thuai the vine requii'cs should be supplied, a^s 
it absorbs nitrogen and lime greedily, and takes up ])()tash 
readily, but phosphoric, acid only with difficulty. He prefers 
manuring little and often, and finds that it is better to supply a 
complete manure every year instead of large (piantities of other 
manures at longer intervals, and that the quantity of phos])h(H’ic* acid 
sJiould be at least double that of nitrogen irrespective of the (iiuintity 
of nitrogen adopted as a basis tor the manure. Other’ authorities, 
show that in whatever way phosphoric acid is Uipplied, only about 
half the quantity is assimilated by the vine. 

In 1903 and 1904, experiments were carried out by Mr. Mayer, 
one of our late Government Ahticulturists, in the manuring of vines 
at Stellenbosch, Wellington and Greet Constantia. On hir. Oilli(fs 
farm, Wellington, vines treated with 1 oz. Nitrate of Hoda, aaul 4 
oz. of Basic slag to ‘each vine gave an increased return in two 
years’ treatment at tlie rate of fi,732 lbs. of grapes per morgen for 
the two seasons, taking 3,000 vines to the morgen. 1 oz. of 
Nitrate of Soda and 4 oz. of Superphosphate gave an increased.. 
return in two years of 5,920 lbs. of grapes per morgen. 1 oz. of 
Nitrate of Soda, 2 oz. of Superphosphate and 4 oz. of Kraal ash 
gave an increase of 4,932 lbs. 1 oz. of Nitrate of Soda and 2 oz. of 
Su[)erphospliate without kraal ash gave an increase of 1,440 lbs. 
about 3,000 lbs. less than with the kraal ash which contained 12: 
per cent, potash. A number of plots were tried at each place 
mentioned, and the combination of I oz. of Nitrate of Soda with, 
about 4 oz. of Phosphatic manimes — either Superphosphate or 
Basic slag* — gave the best results. On Mr. Havers’s farm, on the 
plots manured with 1 oz. Nitrate of soda, 2 oz. Su})erphosphate 
and 4 oz. Kraal ash the increased returns were luglujst, being 
5,973 lbs. for the two years. 2 oz. of Government Guano per vine 
on this farm gave an increase of 2,373 lbs. whereas on Mr. Louw’s. 
farm the same dressing gave an increase of only 301 lbs. These 
experiments as far as they go are interesting, and go to shew tliat 
phosphatic manures are beneficial with a small quantity of 
nitrogen. Nitrogen was tried alone on each farm but gave but 
poor results. Superphosphate or Basic slag was not tried alone. 
The experiments also point to the fact that what does best on one 
farm does not always do so well on another. The value of the 
experiments was to an extent nullified through some of the vines 
having the year before been manured with farmyard manure in one 
instance and with basic slag in another. So far as I know them 
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are the only data we have of experiments in the manuring of vines, 
in this Colony. I should say that experiments of this nature 
would be of great value to the wine and fruit farmer, either carried 
out by the Government or by Associations such as ours, or by the 
individual, no matter by whom, so long as tliey were done witli 
accuracy for a number of years and in different districts, correct 
record kept of condition, nature and composition of soils, exact 
amount and kinds of manures used, how and when applied, returns*- 
accurately weighed or measured, and the whole of the operations- 
and results tabulated from year to year and the information 
distributed broadcast among those interested in the industries. 
Thus in a few years’ time we should have a fund of accurate local 
data to hand and something reliable to work on, without depending 
(ill other countries for information which, however useful it may be,, 
is obtained under conditions of climate and soil, at any rate not 
quite identical with our own. 

Applk’ATIon op Maxeues. 

The manner of applying manure to trees and vines depends a 
good deal on the condition and class of the manure you are putting 
on. Farmyard manure may be w'ell made and thoroughly rotted, 
or it may still contain a lot of half-decayed bush, vine cuttings,, 
vlei grass etc. This manure is generally put on in three different 
ways: 1st, in holes between or at the side of your vines, 2nd, in 
trenches dug in every or in alternate row's, 3rd, ploughed in fairly 
deep in every or in alternate row’s. Of these systems the hole 
one is the most objectionable on account of the manure being 
confined to one spot and only coming into contact with one 
portion of the root system of the vine, the young rootlets when 
they find their way to such a mass of manure when it is fresh and 
strong may be seriously injured b\' it. I w’ould prefer the trench 
system to the hole and the ploughing in wdth three or four 
furrows to either. The more tlie manure is spread over 
and w’orked into the ground the lietter chance the roots have 
of getting the full benefit of the application. Stable or farmyard 
manure should be applied if possible in the Autumn or early Winter 
so as to get the whole of the season’s rains. 0]ie of the great 
advantages of farmyard manure over artificial is tlie amount of 
organic matter it adds to the soil and the extent to which it 
improves tlie ground physically. The material put in kraals wdien 
animals are kept for the purpose of increasing the manure supply 
of the farm has an influence on the (|uality of the product. Vine 
cuttings, brush, pine needles etc., each add slightly different 
proportions of ingredients in the make-iq) of the manure. In the 
matte.!* of pine needles, etc., heavy dressings of manure say 20 tons 
to the acre, when they are largely used in the kraals, may have a 
bad effect on plant growth through it being attacked by the acids 
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Riid resius the pine coutaius, but wheu used in laodecation nu 
ill effects need be feared. Where vines are absolutely free frojn 
disease a good deal of the plant food niight be returned to the soil 
by the prunings being ground up and j)!oughed in. The fr{‘sh 
burned ash of the cuttings fr)nns a valuable manures — it ('contains 
■37 lbs. Phosphoric acid, 75 lbs. of potarSh, 225 lbs. of lime to ibe 
ton. The exact value of Kriui! manure as obtained from our drie-r 
■districts is hardly yet known, but it is undoubtedly very rich in 
plant foods, and, suppleiuented with some of our artificial manures 
to make uj) the proportion of those constituents in which it is 
lacking, will, I think, make one of our most valuable fertilisers 
for trees and vines. Mr. Blackshaw, Agriculturail Chemist at 
Elsenburg, lias made an analysis of kraal manure as bmded here 
in trucks — with his permission I have appended the result of his 
analysis to this paper. 

The matter of applying artificial manures is far simpUu;, a.s 
most of them are in a finely-divided state, and can he sown broad- 
cast in the vineyard and in the orchard if the trees arc hig and tlie 
roots occupy practically the whole of the ground. Tt may l)e 
worked in by either plough, cultivator, or harrow. If the trees 
young and small, the manure should he confined in circles round tlu> 
tree, say from six to eight feet according to tlie size of the tree. As 
a rule slowly soluble manures such as bone meal, bone dust, 
ground bones, basic slag, etc., should be applied to the soil some 
time before they are actually required for the plant’s nse, about the 
•same time as you would apply farmyard manure. They thus have 
a chance of being acted upon by tlie acids contained in the water 
present in the soil, and are rendered available for the plants’ use 
slowly. Soluble manures sucli as superpliosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, sulphate of potash, and the like, sliould 
be applied later, when the tree begins to shew sigirs of vegetation, 
but not later than the flowering time, for the wood growth then 
would be liable to be forced on at the expense of the fruit co'op. It 
is a good plan to put iton in two or three doses at sliort intervals- - 
harrowing it in is quite sufficient if the soil is in good tilth. 

It is better to manure consistently and in moderation evei'v 
year than to give a heavy dressing one year and then to miss a year 
or two before giving another. It is also almost worse', to give highly 
stimulating manures alone than to give none at all. They should 
be combined with slower acting ones, so that the tree or vine 
when forced into excessive growth will have something to fall bac]< 
and feed on. 


Mixing FEiiTrLiZERs. 


^ A few words might be said about this, as sometimes manures 
nf different sorts are mixed to the detriment of either one 01 ; more 
in the mixture. A practical manner of illustrating which feiiilisers 
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should and which should not be mixed together is pi*e[)ared by 
Dl\ Geekens, of Germany, and given below : — * 


Superphosphate 



[As we to press, Mr. Tribolef writes to sai/, that in the above diagram super- 
Phosphates ami nitrate of soda should he connected hi/ a double line.] 


Substances connected by the thick line must not be mixed. 
Substances connected by double lines must only be mixed imme- 
diately before use. Substances connected by single thin line may 
be mixed at any time. Thus sulphate of ammonia should never be 
mixed with lime or any manure containing lime such as basic slag 
or wood ashes.^ Lime drives off the ammonia, and thereby lowers 
the quality of the fertiliser. Superphosphatcjs should not have 
lime in any form added to them, nor should superjiliosphate and 
Thomas phosphate {basic slag) bo mixed, on account of the lime 
present in the latter. Bone dust and superphosjfhate may be mixed 
without danger. 

Lime should always be sown in the early winter and harrowed 
in rather than ploughed in. 

Never sow either Lime or Phosphatic manures within at least 
a month of sowing. 

As I have already pointed out when soils vary so much as 
they do here, both in composition and physical texture, to slavishly 
follow manurial formulae would in a great many cases be putting 
valuable ingredients into soil where from the point of view of 
getting a return they would be absolutely thrown aw'ay. 

It is no use applying nitrogenous manures when your orchards 
and vineyards are making abundance of foliage and new wood, or a 
heavy dressing of Pho.sphoric Acid or Potash if your plants have as 
much of these materials avS they can use. Analysis and experiment 
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iiiSBist US in finding out what is required. It has been practically 
established that Potasli is one of tlie most beneficial ingredients 
that can be applied to fruit trees, Plios[)lioric Acid and Nitrogen 
not being quite so important. Again a grea.t deal depends on what 
is already in your soil. xALlthougli manuring is a very important 
matter it must not come before tillage. Undrained, sour, badly 
cultivated soil is very little benefited by any manures you may put on. 

Although some of you may be acquainted with the composi- 
tion of the most commonly used manures, a few formuhe and a list 
giving the percentages of tlie ingredients they contain may not be 
out of place. 


Basic Slag (Thomas Phosphate) Contains : 

17 per cent., Phosphoric x\cid or 840 lbs. per ton. 
Superphosphates : 17 per cent.,,Phospli()ric Acidor 840 

Nitrate of Soda: 16 per cent., Nitrogen 

Sulphate of Potash : 50 per cent., Potasli 
Bone Dust: J B'Sper cent.. Nitrogen 


Dissolved Bone : 


[ 25 per cent., Phos])horic 
( 8 per cent.. Nitrogen 


820 
1,000 
70 

Acid 500 
60 


\ 16 per cent.. Phosphoric Acid 820 


Goveniment Guano {Aneraije of 50 Samples) 
11*25 per cent., Nitrogen or 225 lbs. per ton 
12‘94 per cent., Phosphoric Acid 258 ,, ,, 

4*03 per cent., Potash ... 80 ,, ,, 

12*5 per cent., Lime ... 250 ,, ,, 


Government Guano (Analysed at Elsenbury ) , 

18*8 per cent., Nitrogen or 266 lbs. per ton. 
8*4 per cent., Phosphoric Acid 168 
2'7() per cent., Potash ... 55 ,, ,, 


Fresh Horse Manure 
‘59 Nitrogen 
‘8(i Phosphoric Acid 
*49 Potash 
*81) Lime 


(Department) . 

12 lbs. pe.r ton. 
... 7 „ 

... 10 „ 

7 „ 


Mixed Stable Manure. 


‘50 Nitrogen 
*26 Phosphoric Acid 
*63 Potash 
*70 Lime 


10 lbs. per ton. 

b T, ,7 


Mixed Farmyard (Flsenbtirg exposed during Siinmier, Samples 
taken in June f 1906.) 

*71 Nitrogen ... ... 14 lbs. per ton. 

*65 Phosphoric Acid ... 13 ,, ,, 

*84 Potash ... 17 ,, ,, 
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Sheep Mam or, 

1/54 per cent,, Nitro^’en ... 81 lbs. per ton. 

'89 per cent., Phosphoric Acid 18 ,, ,, 

per cent., Potash ... 44 ,, ,, 

7‘59 per cent., Lime ... 150 ,, ,, 

Cattle Mamur. 

‘48 Nitrogen ... ... 10 lbs. per ton. 

'14 Phosphoric Acid ... 8 ,, ,, 

■()4 Potash ... ... 18 ,, ,, 

*48 Lime ... ... 10 ,, ,, 

Kraal Ma>nure {Utthijk Beaufort 

■9<8 Nitrogen ... ... 20 lbs. per ton. 

‘87 Phosphoric Acid ... 17 ,, ,, 

2 ‘(12 Potash ... ... 52,, ,, 

Kraal A.^li {DcparharnU.) 

12*8 Potash ... ... 24() lbs. per ton. 

1*8 Phosphoric Acid ... 87 ,, ,, 

Asli of Vine VruauujH, 

11*84 Lime ... ... 227 lbs. per ton. 

1*85 Phosphoric Acid ... 87 ,, ,, 

8*76 Potash ... ... 75 ,, ,, 

Samples of guano, sheep, horse, and kraal, manures vary a 
good deal in their composition. 

A good,' general manuring on fair soil for stone fruits would 

be : 

250 lbs. (xovernment Cxuano. 

800 ,, Basic Slag. 

150 ,, Sulphate of l.^otash. 

700 

Taking 100 trees to the acre it shoiiid bo apjdied at the rate 
of 7 lbs. to the full-grown tree. 

This would give you about 80 lbs. Nitrogen, 00 lbs. Phosphoric 
Acid and 75 lbs. Potash to the acre. 

Practically the same amounts would be supplied by giving your 
trees. 

8,000 lbs. Kraal Manure. 

850 ,, Basic Slag. 


8,850 
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or 550 lbs. Kraal x\sh. 

250 ,, (Tovermuent Gaario. 
100 ,, Basic 


900 


For Apples and Pears. 

120 lbs. Government Gnano. 
500 „ Basic Slag. 

180 „ Sulphate Potash. 


800 


This gives you about 14 lbs. Nitrogen, 9H lbs. Phosphoric 
Acid, and 93 lbs. Potash to the acre, 6 to 8 lbs. to be given to each 
tree according to size. 

or 

1,000 lbs. Kraal Manure. 

650 „ „ Ash. 

450 „ Basic Slag or Superphosphate. 


2,100 


For Citrus Trees. 

100 lbs. Government Guano, 
500 „ Basic Slag. 

220 „ Sulphate Potash. 


820 


Gives about 12 lbs. Nitrogen, 9{) lbs. Phosphoric Acid and 110 
Potash. Give from 4 to 8 ll)s. to each tree. 

For Vines. 

100 lbs. Government Guano. 

800 ,, Basic Slag, 

120 ,, Sulphate Potash. 

30 „ Nitrate Soda. 


550 lbs. per 1,000 sticks. 

Gives about 18 lbs. Nitrogen, (iO lbs. Phosphoric Acid, and 62 
lbs. Potash. If soil lacks lime sow up to 500 lbs. per 1,000 sticks. 

Other formulae mav be made giving about the same propor- 
tions of plant-food or varied to suit local conditions. Should 
Nitrogen not be sufficient, dressings of Sulphate of Ammonia or 
Nitrate of Soda may be given at the rate of about I to l|lbs. per tree, 
and 20 to 80 lbs. per 1000 for vines. 



NOTES ON THE PAGKINO OP BUTTER 
FOR TRANSPORT. 


By E. Silva Jones, Daii-y Expert. 


The systems of packing butter for market are very varied,, 
some having theii- own j)articalar virtues, but many are not 
conducive to tlie keeping qualities of the article packed, and now 
that the sumnitu; season will soon be iij^on us, these few hints may 
be of considerable value to farmers who have to send tlieir butter 
some considerable distance. 

The make-u[) and appearance of the butter should be neat and 
tastefully attractive, 1 lb. brick shaped pats being the most easily 
marketable, and it must be remembered that the appearance will 
help very considerably towards the satisfactory sale on the market. 
The ends and edges of the pats should be made as square as, 
possible so that the pats of batter will fit tightly into the box, 
holding it as one block. 

Each pound of butter should be vTapped in special parchment 
paper, with ends carefully and neatly folded down. This paper 
folds more easily and neatly down, and also lias not tlie tendency 
to adhere to butter when opened out, if it is wetted prior to the 
folding. The paper, however, sliould be allowed to dry off bt'tVae 
being finally pjicked. it is also highly, desirable tliat farme.rs 
should have their names, with the name of their farm, plainly and 
neatly printed on the parchment paper, so that ciistom(?L‘s can the 
more easily sec whose butter they are Iniying. J-^y this mea.ns. 
customers once satisfied will always look for tlui same name in 
future, and the farmer will rea}) the benefit in theslui[)(‘. of increased 
call for his butter. I liave invariably noticed tliat on all markets, 
both town and country, butter so wu'apped with the name on tlie 
paper claims the best price on that market. Complaint is some- 
times made against the paper that it causes black spots in the 
butter : inferior paper will do tliis, but only the best paper should 
be bought from a firm which lays itself open to supply dairy utensils 
of the best' quality. Another complaint is heard tliat the salt 
wmrked into the butter crystallises when this paper is used. This, 
complaint has nothing wdiatever to do with the pUiper. The cause 
is obvious, either that the wato-v has not been thoroughly worked 
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'Oiit of tlvj butter, and after it is allowed to stand, the ui<Mstnt‘e 
eva,poratcs and leaves tlie salt crystallised o!i the outside of the 
paper, which very considerably reduces tlie a.ppearance ; or that 
more salt lias been added thaR the water can dissolve, whic-li leahs 
to a deposition of salt and detracts from its aippearauce. 

The package or l)ox into which the butter is [laoked is of great 
iiiiportance. An ideal liox for the ])ur]|)0Se should be. light, strong, 
dust-proof and well made. None of the boxes used by the fairnuu-s 
are what you might term really ideal, but one has to choose from 
the best available. IVIany descriptions of patent butter boxes are 
upon the market, nearly all excellent, but their initial cost is heavy 
and their weight is almost prohibitive in proportion to the amount 
of liutter they liold a.s it inci*eases the cost of trans[)ort to market 
and ill tln^ case of non-return the loss is heavy. The most service- 
able boxes are made of spruce, ash or oak which should lie thoi'oughly 
well steamed and hlled with hot water for at least twenty four 
hours ; if this docs not take the smell from tlu^ wood, fill a secamd 
time with hot water in which salt has been dissolved, inch, 

cube, inside measurement, will comfortably hold 50, 1-lb. [lafs. 
Wood I inch, in thickness should be ample for strength and not 
too heavy for transport. The common use of old soa[) boxes, 
improperly cleaned tins and such like makeshifts should be 
discontinued as being most detrimental to the butter. 

The packing of the butter into the jiackage is of considerable 
importance ; wliatever style of package is used, it must be thoroughly 
well cleaned and well dried before use. It should be lined with, 
clean wiiite parchment paper, whi(di can be pundiased for the 
purpose in firge sheets, Old newspapers which Hire very often 
used, should be condemned, the paper itself is not nic^e and tlu‘. ink 
■often comes off on to the butter, reducing the tuisty api)('.araa)ce at 
once, ddie butter pats should fit tiglitly into the box, so a.s not to 
move about and thus lose their shape if the box is not full; the 
packing should then be neatly folded over, and, if the box is not full, 
a batten nailed in to hold it just in position, if tlui box is full tiris 
of course is unnecessary. However there should bo no moviauent 
whatever inside the box when either full, or half full. Tla^ lid can 
now be fastened on, and no wet cloths of any descriiitlon must 1)0 
inside the box, as such are likely to induce mould, should tlie box 
not be opened for a few days, besides having tlie tendency to give 
the butter a musty flavour. All that remains now to do is to 
protect the butter from the lieat of the sun, and the best plan for 
this is to sew the whole box into an ordinary bag, well cleaned, 
which is soaked in water, or preferably salt water, and if the butter 
has very far to travel, the better way is to put into two bags, or 
first sew a piece of kaflir sheeting round the box and then sew it in 
the bag, soaking the whole as before. These should be kept wet 
so that the evaporation will inevent the heat from getting through 
to the butter. 
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One has only to visit the ditferent markets of the CJoion\' to 
see what a varied assortment of packages and methods of |)ackiHg 
are used. Packing in hntter-muslin is not by any means to he 
advocated. Many again line the boxes inside with wet kaffir 
sheeting. This too is bad and should not be continued. Put the 
sheeting outside tJie l)Ox and it will help you. 

Home enterprising farmers during the summer months, 
particularly, pack each pound of butter in a properly prepared thin 
Avood-strip box, these can easily be procured and cost (ijxl. per 
dozen and I feel inclined to think that they aid the proper sale of 
the butter to private consumers and customers, and by their help 
purchasers can more readily handle the butter without damaging 
it, and I am quite convinced that tliey at the very least pay for 
themselves in a higher price obtained. 

It is of little avail and encouragement to the producer to pack 
his liutter in the liest style possible, if when it arrives at the market 
the boxes are rip])ed o[)en and often broken and the butter exhibited 
for sale in a slovenly manner, and there is undoulitedly great room 
.for improvement in this direction, and I feel convinced that it 
would be to the advantage of all concerned if some more general 
and more uniform system were adopted in the make u[) and packing 
'Of butter sent to the various markets of the Colony. The Kailway 
Department would then be better able to deal with the traffic and 
with a package of a more uniform and regular type, with the name 
and address of the owner clearly branded outside, they would be 
an a better position to see to the proper return of empties, the 
continual loss of which must reduce the profits somewhat, and I 
, learn from man\' farmers that it is the question of return empties 
which deters many from adopting a lietter box, and makes them 
adhere to the present makeshift one that is now so much used. The 
cause of this question of returnTempties is by no means vvholly at 
fihe door of the Railway Department, hut the treatment they receive 
at the hands of the markets is by no means fair and reasonable. 



EXPERIMENTAL CROPS IN CAPE 
COLONY : 


LEGUMINOUS CROPS AND BACTERIAL FERTILISERS- 


By. 1)r. Eric. A. Nobus, Agcicviltural ABsisiaiit. 


Tho great and peculiar advantage of IcgamiuoiiB crops over ‘all 
others warrants special effort being made to acclimatise and test 
foreign sorts with a view, if possible, of adding to the few well known 
members of this botanical family whicli a.re already at lionu^ h(‘re- 
and the value of which none will dispute, i)eaB, l)eans, lc3ntils andi 
lucerne, the king of all. 

Perhaps the most obvious advantage of tlie croi)s of tlic [)Qai 
tribe — the leguminosa' — is that from the time they are big enough 
for stock to eat onwards, even when they are dead and sliri veiled' 
and hard, they furnish a highly nourishing food for all sorts of 
stock, horses and cattle, sheep, and pigs, ostriches and poultry alike. 
They are suitable for grazing, for feeding green to stalled stock, for- 
hay, for pasturage, and even for green manuring. There is there- 
fore little difficulty in utilising the produce w^lien grown. 

The second great merit is the power of collecting nitrogen from 
the air, a faculty possessed by no other crops, and one thc‘. (liscovciry 
of wliich only a few years ago marks an epoch in the sciencuj of 
agriculture. Simj)ly stated, this phenomenon nicjuis that kfg'ioni- 
nous crops, with the assistance of a i)arasitic microbe on tlie roots,, 
collect from the air in the soil, nitrogen, the most valuables and 
costly of plant foods and that from the residue aftei* the crops n.i‘e 
harvested the soil is enriched in nitrogenous matter,. The inoi*e 
plentiful the bacteria, the more nitrogen is collected and the more 
luxuriant the crop. As a rule our [)eas, beans and lucerne show 
numerous little nodules on tire roots, the outgrowths caused by and 
inhabited by the beneficient bacteria. These organisms can now be 
artificially propagated and the seed or soil infected therewitln Tliis. 
is desirable in any case but particularly wdiere such crops have not 
previously been grorvn, as under these circumstances it is not likely 
that the soil is well supplied with the organisms. 

At the same time it must be remembered that bacteria alono 
will not make a good crof), the soil must l>e rich in mineiril 
plant foods and be properly tilled. Plcavy leguiminous crop.s. 
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while enriching the soil in nitrogen, will necessarily, and like any 
other crop, take out of it phosphates, potash, lime and other necessary 
mineral matter. 

A third i)oint in favour of leguminous crops is that where the}-- 
thrive they offer an alternative crop to grow and thus mitigate the 
harm done by continuous and too frequent cultivation of the same 
crop. 

Being rich in nitrogenous matter such crops serve as a valuable 
food either in place of or in addition to our ordinary fodder plants. 
Some are annuals, some perennial, but none can claim to be better 
than lucerne in soils adapted to that crop, though many serve a 
different purpose or thrive under different conditions and hence will 
find wfth us as elsewhere their uses and their congenial localities. 

It is to be regretted that in certain instances so few reports 
have been received, and this opportunity is taken of asking farmers 
to send in their reports whether favourable or otherwise in order 
that, from the number of opinions expressed, some decision can 1)e 
arrived at as to the likelihood or otherwise of any particular 
crop being suitable to our needs. 

In several instances there is need of further experiment and 
for this purpose seed will be gladly supplied to all applicants. 

Vetches. 

Amongst leguminous crops to be recommended for the produc- 
tion of an abundance of succulent and nutritious food, next only to 
lucerne, vetches are coming into prominence. As the accompanying 
reports shew, unless sown at an untimely season or subjected to 
very unfavourable conditions, vetches grow quickly and give green 
forage at a season when it is much needed. Vetches are best fed 
to stock in the manger but may also be grazed down, or ploughed 
under as a green manure. 

In the Western Province sowings in April and May seem to 
have failed, while September and October are indicated as the best 
months for putting vetches in. 

Abroad it is usual to sow a cereal crop along witli the vetches 
to serve as a support to the dense nrasses of twining stems and 
tendrils. This practise is certainly to he recommended. The 
double croi> is cut green just as the vetches come into flower. 

Apparently spring vetches will do better than winter vetches. 
The success so far gained fully warrants further experiment and 
further supplies of seed for free distribution have been ordered for 
the seasour^ind will shortly arrive. 

Spring Vetches, 

Mabneshury (Mr. M, Melck). Sown early in August, 1905. 
Besult : Good. Sown on sandy soil grew very well, will make 
-excellent green manure, 
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Maliiiesburj/ (Mi*. J. Scliickcflini*'). Sown ()cto])or, 1905. 
lieBixlt : Good, This crop is suitable and will ])ay if sown a few 
weeks later. 

Mahm^sburi/ (Mr. R. J. Van Niekerk). Sown IDth Sc'-ptoiuher. 
Result : Fair. Gre.w to about hi^ii, tluu di^stroyod i)y 

hail. 

Plqitrfherg {M.]:. IF C'Onz). Sown May, 11)05. Ih'.snlt : Ma.d, 
Seed came up badly and 1 don’t consider cr()[) suitable, for distihd.. 

Glanirilliavi (Mr. W. McCfregor), Sown 5th April, ]0()5. 
Result: Bad. Grew well for about a month and tluai witli 
cessation of raiji withered away. 

Paarl (Mi*. J. k, Louw). Sown 1st July, 1005. Ih^sult : 
Good. Good for coxvs and pigs. Vetches should be sown April and 
May or August and Septenilxu-. 

StclloihoscJi (Mr. \V. 1 j. Steel). Sown kith July. Result: 
Very good. Ihiormous crop J to 4 feet high, hlxccllent ife.ed for 
cattle. 

Htellenhosch (Princi[)ab IGscuihurg). Sown ^ilst July, 1005, 
Result : Good. Yield per acre al)Out lt2 tons, 8 in first cutting and 
4 in second. Should be sown with some cr()[) to kee[) it uj), otluu*- 
wise it trails along the ground, and whitens below. 

Paarl (Mr. W. McMillan). Sown October, 1005. Siauied 
well but was killed by excessive drought. 

Alexandrki (Mr. J. Daverin). Sown 27th June, 1005. Result: 
■Pair. Did fairly well, but hot weather destroyed before uiatturi,iig. 

PloUeoio (Mr. A, Francis). Sown 2Jrd Sc))temhcr, 1005. 
Result : Good. Came up well, would make good green mamuxg 
crop cut up by hail before fully matured. 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Date not given. Result: Go(k 1. 
Growing very well. 

Queenstown (Mr. G. Ij. Peacock). Sown Otli Sei)tembc‘,r, 1005. 
Result: Indifferent. Won’t pay but may grow fairly well in 
parts of this district if wcatlier is suitable as regards I'aiin 

Winter Vetches, 

East Griqualancl (Mr. D. Menn4). Sown 22n(l Septenilauy 
1905. Result : Indifferent. Scarcely suitable for district unleBs it is 
used as a green manure. 

East Griqualand (Messrs. Corderoy Bros.) Sown 27t,h 
September, 1905. Result : Good. Plants came up well altliough 
sovn rather thick, growth luxuriant, choked all weeds including pig 
weed, should make splendid ensilage if it was cut about flowering 
stage. Stock liked it immensely even when dried out. 

A Griqualand (Messrs; Corderoy Bros.) Sown 28rcl March, 

iJ05, Result : Good. Came up well but was destroyed by 
neighbour s sheep. Seed mixed, and sown with Algerian Oats, 

East Griqualand (Mr, D, B. Menn6). Sown 22nd September, 
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1905. Eesult : Indifferent. May do better if sown in Autuinn 
along with some other crop, like oats. Grew^ very slowly and fiat 
and came into flower in April when frost came. 

Elliot (Mr. H. J. van Niekerk). Sown 19tli September. 
Kesnlt : Fair. Grew well up to about feet then destroyed by 
haiL 

MoUeno (Mr. A. Francis). Sown 21th June, came up 14th 
August. Eesult : Fair. Came up well, destroyed by hail before 
fully matured, should have more heat I think to force germination. 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Date not given. Eesult: Good. 
Growing very well. 

Alexandria (Mr. J. Daverin). Sown 27th June, 1905. 
Strong Avind destroyed young plants. I do not think it suitable. 

SfellenboscJi (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 27th July, 1905. 
Eesult : Bad. Germinated badly and the few plants that grew, grew 
badly and cuept along the ground, making it impossible to cut 
same. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louav). Sown 1st July, 1905. Eesult : 
Good. Good for cows and pigs, should not be sown later than 
April or May. 

Bloemfontein (Dr. S. Galbraith). Sown 29th May, 1905. 
Eesult : Fair. Grazed down by poultry who were very fond of it 

Turkestan Lucerne. 

This is merely our ordinary lucerne groAvn from seeds first 
obtained from Turkey by the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States, which is recommended as being more draught 
resistant than the common sorts. This is of course a quality which 
cannot be determined at once but the tenour of the reports received 
certainly is that way, hence the seed wull deserves close w^atching 
and further trial. 

Several of the most encouraging reports are from parts of th^ 
country not naturally adapted for lucerne such as Stellenbosch and 
Knysnaand if by this means the limits of profitable lucerne growing 
are, 'to be widened, then Turkestan seed will indeed be a valuable- 
find for us. 

Beaufort West (Mr. Paul Nel). Sowm Autumn 1905, Spring 
1904. Eesult : Good. Grows quicker, stands frost better and is 
more drought resistant than old lucerne. Intend sowing 300 lbs of 
seed on vlei land. Not under irrigation before April 1906. 

Mafekmg (Mr. J. J. du Toit). Sown 19th July. Eesult: 
Good. Suitable for district and should be good for cattle. 

Whdeho'UHe (Mr. W. Wright). Sown 4th March. Eesult: 
Indifferent. More tender than the ordinary lucerne. 

Molteno (Mr. A. Francis). Date not given. Eesult : Good. 
It grows stronger and is probably sweeter or more nutritious than 
old lucerne, as locusts destroy it before touching other lucerne. 
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GlenGreij (Mr. R. B. Bnidfiold). Sown A|)ril,, 1005. Rosnlt 
Good. Cannot discern any difference between it and ordinary 

lucerne. 

Victoria West (Mr. L. Kdss). Sown August ‘JSrd, 1905. 
Eesult Uood, Is suitable to district Imt roquirc^s a good supply of 
water to start with. 

StcMcMhosch (Mr. W. L. Steel). Sown intli Maw. Itosult ; 
Good. Very heavy yield. A very good crop and will pay 
splendidly. 

Stclleiiboscli (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 14th July, 1905. 
Eesult: Good. Did not start as well as old lucerne, l)ut did just as 
well later on. 

Malmenhurij (Mr. Fred Duckitt). Sown 15th August. 'Result: 
Good. It is both suitable and will pay very well in tliis district. 

Kn{j.^)ia (Mr. 0. W. Thesen). Sowui 5th May, Pith July. 
Result : Good. Seed sown in drills in May, doing much better 
than seed broadcast in July. Growing better than the old lucerne- 
alongside. 

Bedford (Mr. F. Wienand). Sown 11th April.,. Result: 
Doubtful. Cannot as yet say whether it will pay or is suitable to 
district. 

TJitenhage (Mr. M. G. Brown). Sown May, 1905. Result: 
Goodv Suitable ; unfortunately mine was covered with silt by big 
flood just after first nunving. 

Alexandria^ (Mr. J. Daverin). Sown iOth July, 1905. Result: 
Good. Will do very well if rain is regular. 

Oudtshoorn (Mr. W. Deas). Sown April, 1905. Destroycul 
by moths on appearance. 

East Crriqnalaiul (Mr. L. Conolly). Sown Kebruary. 
Destroyed owing to drought. 

East GriqtLalaoidifslw D. B. Menne). Sown ilst Sc'.ptenilx'.r, 
17th Noveniber, 1905. Result : Good. Crops did splendidly until 
attacked by small caterpillar towards tmd I)(KaHul)t!r on coming 
into flower. 

(loMMON SAINUOIN. 

The reports of sainfoin are soiuewhat conflicting sind a chaptcu* 
of accidents forms part of the report. Thei’e seems to be justifica- 
tion, however, for further experiment, and the seed will continue 
he stocked for distribution. 

The following are the reports : — 

Stellenbosch (Mr. G. M. Barry). Sown 8th September. 
Result : Good. A laying croj) when lucerne cannot be grown, it 
grows vigorously. 

Uitenhage (Mr. W. Pyofct). Sown Kith May. Eesult: 
Good. Crop is suitable and will pay in this part as green forage, 
10 lbs. of seed gave 750 lbs. green fodder. 
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Komfjha (Mr. M. Biggs). Date not given. Washed away by 
hood. 

Bathurst (Mr. E. W. Elliott). Sown 21st August. Destroyed 
■by heavy rains. 

Kmjsna (Mr. C. W. Thesen). Sown 20th May, 1905. llesult: 
Indifferent. Result so far poor. 8rd July, 1906. 

East Griqitakuid (Mr. D. B. Menne). Sown 22nd September^ 
1905. Seed failed to germinate. 

Malmesharij (Mr. M. Melck). Date not given. Seed did not 
germinate, though I tried at three places at different times. 

Oiicltshoorn (Mr. W. Deas), Sown April, 1905. Eaten 
completely by small grey or blue moth on appearance. 

Giant Sainfoin 

is merely another form of the same plant. On this encouraging 
reports have been received, though here again there is considerable 
disagreement and a wider consensus of opinion is earnestly desired. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louw). Sown 24th June. Result ; Good. 
'Good for all stock, should be sown in April or May, otherwise fails ; 
sainfoin requires irrigation. 

Btellcnhosch (Mr. 0. M. Barry). Sown 8th September. 
Result : Good. A paying crop where lucerne cannot be grown, 
it grows more vigorously than lucerne, and is even better than the 
'Common Sainfoin. 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Elseiiburg). Sown 14th July. 
Result : Indifferent. Seed germinated badly, but plants that came 
up did well, firmly establishing themselves. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. W. L. Steel). Sown May, July, September. 
Absolute failure, though tried repeatedly. 

Malmesburij (Mr. M. Melck). Date not given. Seed failed 
to germinate, though tried at three places at different times. 

Knysua (Mr. C. W. Thesen). Sown 20th May, 1906. Result : 
Indifferent. Result up to date poor, 3rd August, 1906. 

S luidai/s Bioer {Mi‘. W. Pyott). Sown 6th May. Result: 
Good. 10 lbs. seed sown, crop 1,000 lbs. green, suitable for dairy 
feeding, would do well under irrigation, vigorous growth. 

Tarhastad (Mr. H. Thackeray). Sown September and March. 
Result : Good. Seed sown September killed by drought. Seed 
sown in March doing very well. 

Oudtshoorn (Mr. W. Deas). Sown April, 1905. Result: 
Bad. Was eaten completely by a small grey moth when just 
through the ground. 

^ast Grhjualand (Mr. D. B. Menne). Sown 22nd September, 
1905.; [Seed failed to germinate. 
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TjUPTNS. 

Eeports on this cro)) have been somewhat diHicnli to obtain. 
Its use being practically limited to that of a green manure^, on 
sandy land to be ploughed in l)efoL*e ripening, it does not a,])pea! 
to many farmers : yet there can be no question as to its suitaJu’lity 
for it is often found growing wild, and is sometimes grown as a 
garden tiower also. 

While, therefore, its value is limited, yet, on account of its free 
growth and hardiness, it is certainly worth more serious attention 
than it has yet received. This is one of the nitrogen collectors ■ 
and enriches directly the ground on wliich, it grows. 




East Griqualancl (Mr. I). 13, Menne). Hown 22ud September, 
November BCith, 1905. Kesult: Good. This [dant, altliough 
smaller than the white, would be more suitai)le for these parts. 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Klsen])iu‘g), Sown IBth July, LSlOo* 
liesult : Pair. Does well on light soils, l)ut did not grow well 
here owing to insects, cold and wet, etc. 

Malmesbury (Mr. J. A. Schickerling). Sown early in October. 
Result : Bad. Germinated well and then mostly died off a few 
weeks later. 

White Lupuis, 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown IHth July, 1905. 
Result: Pair. Did not do as well as Blue, also owing to insects, 
cold and wet, etc. 

Fiqiietberg Qsl\\¥u Conz). Sown Oth July. Result: (food. 
Good for green, manure, should be sown, early on fallov/ land. 

Malmeshwry (Mr. J. A. Schickerling). Sown early in Octoix'.r. 
Result: Bad. Germinated well, and then mostly died off a few 
weeks later. 

East Griqualancl (Mr. D, B. Menne). Sown 22nd Septembeu*’^ 
both November, 1005. Result: Fair. Crop grew well, but did 
not ripen as on appearance of first severe frost in Aiuil pods were 
still green. 

Yelloto Lupins. 

Piquetberg (Mr. E. Conz). , Sown 6th July. Result: Good. 
Good for green manure, should be sown early on fallow land. 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Elsenburg) . Sown IBth July, 1905. 
Result : Pair. Did not do as well as blue also owing to insects,, 
cold and wet, etc. 
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CoAv Peas. 

Of cow peas a number of sorts were tried. Our owii' 
swartbek bontje ” sometimes called '' catjang bean ” is a form of 
the same thing, but the x4.merican varieties have been specialised 
tor a particular use — to produce abundance of green stuff. 

The reason for trying a number of sorts was to diminish the 
likelihood of failure owing to the selection of the wrong variety for, 
(obviously, the existence of many forms implies the greater suitability 
of *one or another to particular conditions. This anticipation is 
borne out in the reports so far received, although the few replies do 
hot enable a final opinion to be formed. 

Ccq^e (Mr. F, Eahmer). '' Blackei/e." Sown 19th November. 
No result. “ Gourd." Sown 2^2nd November. Result : Indifferent. 
A few plants came up but did not make much growth. “ Coffee ^ 
Sown 2Srd November. Result : Fair. Did fairly well, seemed to 
grow better when sown thicker. 

Cape (Mr. J. Smyth). '' Blackcye." Sown 22nd December. 
Result : Good. Grew well and were very prolific, bearing for about 
a month. 

Cathcart (Mr. W. F. Bennet). BlackeyeC Result: 
Indifferent. Not suitable and I do not think it will pay in this 
part. 

Gape (Mr. T. Pox). ‘'Gourd." Sown 20th September. 
Result : Bad. Unsuitable and I do not think will pay in this part. 

SteUenhosch (Principal, Elsenburg). "Clay." Sown 27th 
October, 1905. Result : Good. Gave a good second cutting. Gave 
more greenstuff' but less pods than }Vh>ip-poor<oiU." " Whip- 
poor-unU." Sown 27th October. Result: Good. Both suitable and 
will pay in this part, ripened three weeks before Olay " cowpeas. 

East Griqualaud (Mr, D. B. Menne). Clay," Sowui 
September, December, First lot killed by frost, second lot by frost 
and hail. 

Knyma (Mr. G. Van Huysteen). “ Olauj." Date not given. 
Germinated well, but destroyed by insects. 

JPiquetherg (Mr. G. H. Dunn). “ White." Sown August 
15th. Result : Good. Should be sown in May, gives good green 
forage, 1 foot high. " Blue Hull." Sown 15 th August. Result: 
Good. Will do better if sown in May, is strong but stunted, 
" Broinieye." Sown 15th August, Result: Good. Should be 
sown in May. If cowpeas would grow 2 feet high they would 
make excellent hay. 

East Griqualaud (Mr. J. T. Moxham). “ Whip-poor-tinll."' 
Date not given. Destroyed by hail. 

Maiatiele (Mr. G. B. Corderoy). '' Wkip-poor-tohUC Sown 
()th December. Badly attacked by rust, won’t pay unless put in at 
end of rainy season. 

Wellington (Mr. E. H. Read). \Vliip-‘poor-‘wilV' Sown 
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-August. Result : Bad. Unsuitable, as in suiuinei: wcait.lier is too 
dry aud in winter too cold for seed to gcrininatti. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. J. Courtenay). Ne/r hJfvr Sown 
November, 1905. Result: Fair, (lave about double^, the seed 
under very adverse circumstances. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. G, N. Liiidup). (Jreen.'' Sown iOth 

October, 1905. Kesult : Good. Grew strongly and l)ore well, U2 
seeds in a pod, dry stalks much relished by cattle. ''Calico,'' 
Sown 10th October, 1905. Result : Indifferent. Did not do at 
this time of the year. 

Piquetberg (Rev. E‘ Poiet). Green." Sown November, 
1905. Result: Good. Both suitable and will i)ay in this part. 

Large Lady P Sown November, 1905. Result: Bad. Will not 
!|_)ay from my own experience. 

Gape (Mr. P. Fox). " GallcoP Failed (aitircly. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. W. L. Steel). '' Sngar Crowder P Sown 
Detober, 1906. Result : Bad. Absolute failure'.. 

Caledon (Mr. P. L. Uys). “ Sugar Crowder," Seed destroyed 
by insects before sowing. 


The Glove lis. 

Frequent applications to the Department for clover seed has 
iied to a number of trials being made, the reports of which, so far as 
received, are published herewith, shewing every shade of opinion. 
In coiu'se of time, with further trial, it may be possible to lay dowm 
more clearly than is to-day the case, the conditions necessary f(,)r 
these crops. It seems, however, likely that they may find a place 
in moist vleis mixed along with our indigenous grasses, which will 
give them the necessary shelter from grazing, and a chaiUce to 
grow. At certain seasons they will occupy the land, and then 
disappear, giving place to other herbage, but reappearing in dm' 
course, as do all our '' opslag” and more tender grasses. And for 
•such purposes they will be invaluable, vastly augmenting the f('(ul- 
dng value of pasture lands. 

Giant White Clorer. 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 14th July, 1905. 
Result : Good. Suitable to district, and established itself well. 

Malmesbury (Mr. J. V. Duckitt). Sown 10th August, 1905. 
Result : Bad. Entirely mastered by our native grasses. 

Knysna (Mrs. A. V. Duthie). Sown September, 1905. Result: 
Bad. Have tried clover for many years, but it won’t stand 
•drought. 

Alexandria (Mr. J. Daverin). Sown 21st July, 1905. Result : 
Fair. Grew fairly well at the start, but died off when dry weather- 
set in. 
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Tarkasiad (Mr. H. Thackery). Sown September, 1905. Just 
. germinated, and then burned up by the sun, Iiaving no rain at the 
time. 

Bedford (Mr. C. W. Weber). Sowni 1st September, 1905. 
Eesult : Fair. Grew fairly well, but white lucerne grew much 
better. 

East Griqualand (Mr. A, W. Sephton). Sown 18th Novem- 
ber, 1905. Eesult: Fair: If not destroyed by insects, will do 
well, I think. 

Queenstoioh (Mr. S. A. McConel). Date not given. Came up 
well, but killed by drought. 

WJdte Glover. 


Alexandria (Mv. J. Daverin). Sown 21st July, 1905. Eesult : 
Fair. Grew- w’’ell at the start, but died off wiien dry w’^eather set 
in. 

Golesberg (Mr. Alex. Eobertson). Date not given. Eesult: 
Fair. Not hardy enough. 

Strathsomers Estate. Sown 18th July, 1905. Eesult : Bad. 
'Came up and grew well, then died away whilst lucerne stood all 
right. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louw). Sown 24th June, 1905. Eesult: 
Good. Good for stock, but must l)e sown in April or May to escape 
snails. 

XJniondale (Mr. J. H. Kritzinger, Sr.). Sown September, 
1905. Destroyed by caterpillars in October. 

Stutterheim (Mr. Paul Horn). Sown end of September, 1905. 
'Cannot pass an opinion, owing to hot dry weather. 

Bedford (Mr. C. W, Webber). Sown 1st September, 1905. 
Eesult ; Fair. Doing fairly well, but lucerne doing much better. 

Knijsna (Mrs. A. V. Duthie). Sowm September, 1905. Eesult : 
Bad. Have tried clover for years, but it won't stand drought. 

Mahiieshitry (Mr. J. V. Duckitt). Sown lOtli August, 1905. 
Eesult : Indifferent. Won’t pay, and is not suitable to this part. 

Bed Glover. 

Htellenbosch (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 14th July, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. Eed grew best of clover, especially along hillside, 
survived the summer drought. 

Alexandria (Mr. John Daverin), Sown 21st July, 1906. 
Eesult : Fair. Grew fairly well at the start, but died off when dry 
weather set in. 

Golesberg (Mr. Alex. Eobertson). Date not given, Eesult: 
Indifferent. Not hardy enough. 

TJitenliage (Secretary, Strathsomers Estate) . Sown early in 
September. Came up well and strongly, then entirely destroyed by 
flood. 
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Piquetherg (Eev. E. Poict). Sown Novoiubei-, I)eGein])ei-.. 
April, and May. Eesult : Bad. Croi) will not, i)ay (Voin luy 
experience. 

A Ift'iflr Clover. 

HteUenbosch- (Principal, bUsenburg). Sown Mtli July. I'JO.')., 
Eesult: Good. Suitable in this part, grew well. 

silexanclria (Mr. John Daverin). Sown ‘2 1st July. Eesult: 
Grew well at the start, but died off when dry weather set in. 

Bedford (Mr. 0. W. Webber). Sown 1st September, 1905. 
Eesult : Pair. Grew fairly well, but lucerne grew much better. 

East Griqualand (Mr. A. W. Sephton). Sown 12th Novtun- 
her, 1905. Eesult : Bad. Whll not do here. 

Uitenhage (Mr. J. H. Kritzinger). Sown September, 1905. 
Destroyed by caterpillars in October. 

Crimson Clover. 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louw). Sowm 24th June, 1905. Eesult:. 
Good. Good for stock but must be sown in April or May to escai)e 
snails. 

Malmesburi/ (Mv. J. Schickerling) . Sown early in October,.. 
1905. Eesult : Bad. Grew well for a montli then turned ytdlow 
and died off. 

Stellenbosch (Mr. 0. M. Barry). Date not given. Eesult:: 
Bad. Does not make sufficient growth without irrigation. 

Stellenbosch (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 21st July, 1905. 
Eesult : Good. A suitable and quick-growing crop. 

Caledon (Mr. P. L. Uys). Date not given. Result; Bad. 
This clover did not thrive. 

Cape (Mr. J. Smyth). Sown 18th March. Seed failed tO' 
germinate. 

Alexandria (Mr. John Daverin). Sown 21st July, 1905. 
Eesult: Pair. Grew well at the start but died off wlmn dry 
weather set in. 

Stutterheim (Mr. Paul Horn). Sown end of September, 1905. 
Eesult: Possibly good. I think it may do, am trying s(xmI again. 

Uitenhage (Mr. W. Pyott). Sown Kith May, 1905. Eesult : 
Good. 600 lbs. hay from 41bs seed ; should be sown August to 
October. 

Maf eking. (Mr. H. D. Eoberts). Sown 8th July, 1905. Seed 
did not germinate. 

Egyptian Clover. 

Oudtshoorn (Mr. W. Deas). Sown April, 1905. Eesult: 
Good. Exceedingly pleased with crop which is just the thing 
required for winter feeding, not affected by frost. If supplied with 
water, grows faster than any other feeding plant I know of. 
Allowed it to ripen, cut in Pebmary and obtained 80 lbs. seed 
therefrom. 
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East Griqualand (Mr. I). B. Mennp). Hown September, 
1905. Kesult : Good. The clover from the first grew splendidly 
•and gave a grand crop as it stood but did not seed sufficiently to 
warrant cutting. It did not actually dry off until the fi'ost came 
•and then it was not WT)rtli cutting. 

Bedford (Mr. C. W. Webber). Sown 1st September, 1905, 
llesult : Fair. Grew fairly well but weeds grew better. Lucerne 
doing far better. 

Bedford (Mr. J. E. Pringle). Sown 1st September, 1905. 
Itesult : Ebiir. Does not stand drought as well as lucerne. 

Adelaide (Mr. A. Barker). Sown July 1905. Eesuit ; Bad. 
Grows quickly but hot sun and wind destroys it even when w-^et. 

Graa.ff Beisiet (Mr. Ebbie S. Kirkman). Date not given. 
Besult ; Indifferent. Sown alongside of lucerne and at same time, 
green while water lasted then died off, lucerne doing well. 

Biqifetherg (llev. E. Poiet). Sown Nov., Dec., A])ril and May. 
Result : Btid. Won’t pay, judging by my own experience. 

Aliioal North (Mi*. C. G. Hards). Sown 24th March, 190(). 
Just as the seed sprouted it was eaten by some insect wdiicli also 
attacked some lucerne grown at the same time. 

Certain crops have not given good results, or at least the reports 
received so far are unfavourable. Such seed will, now be tried only at 
the experiment stations in order to ascertain wherein the cause of 
failure lies, l)efore being, again more widely distributed. Under this 
category, come Sulla, Soy bean and Velvet bean. 

Bacterial IffiimLisEK. 

A note on leguminous crops would hardly be complete with- 
out reference to the bacterial fertiliser alluded to above. 

l^lxperimenfcs in this direction have purposely been somewhat 
restricted in view of the doubt wdiich still surrounds these questions. 
Mr. Robertson of the Bacteriological Laboratory, Grahamstown, 
has! maintained a culture of the fertilising bacteria alive from 
stocks procured in America and Germany from which material has 
been distributed to farmers. 

Not all reports have yet been received, but those regarding 
peas and beans certainly indicate that by means of this very simple 
process the yield can be materially increased and as it is certain 
that the seed cannot be harmed, it appears plainly advisable for all 
farmers to use the bacterial fertiliser for such crops. 

AVith a slower growing crop like lucerne which takes some 
time to establish itself and which generally is sown on rich and 
well-watered land, the advantage is not so iinmedia|:ely obvioqs 
nor so easy to measure, yet here again it would be wise whenever 
lucerne is sown on new land which perhaps is not naturally 
.sui)plied with the organism, to infect the seed with the artificial 
culture. 
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Until this article, therefore, is re^’iilarly stocked by uiercliants. 
and storekeepers and is readily ol)tainal)le, supplies will Ixi iioaiin 
tained by the Agricultural l'>e[)artmeut and distributed to all 
applicants prepared to furnish in due course reports on tlu' results, 
such as tlioscenow juiblished. 

Bacterial FvrfilBcr on Beaiin. 

Graa>ff licinet (Mr, K. J. Haarlioff). Dah' not given, iiesult : 
(iood. plants from inoculated seed grew more vigorously, gave 
more pods, and continued bearing much longer than unti*cated 
plants. 

BteUcnhoscIi (Mr. C. N. Lindup). Sown August. Result: 

Good. Beans treated did a third better than untrca-tcul seed. 

Cape (Ml'. W. N, Brown). Sown July. R-esidt : Good., 
Crop treated with bacteria considerably bettor tlnin untreated crop, 

Caledon (Mr. J, S. Le Sueur). Sown Uh/h October. Result:: 
Good. Crop from treated plot 10 lbs., from antrcuitc'd plot 4.^' lbs.,, 
from manured plot 10 lbs., so bacteria took tlie place of manures 

Port Elimbeth (Mr. N. Nance). Sown July. Practi-- 

cally a failure owing to heavy rains or floods. 

Knysna, (Mr. H. G. Fourcade). Sown hel,>nuu'y, 1000.. 
Eesult : Indifferent. Local seed alone could bo secured in sufficient 
quantity for trial, wliich seed is badly infested with atxtliracnose. 
Inoculation did not appear to be successful. Much bettei* results, 
were obtained from clean imported seed. 

Bacterial FertUGev on Pear. 

Kokstad, (Mr. K. A. Wdodrootte). Sown October 'i2nd, 1005. 
Kesiilt : Fair. Nodules plainly visible on plants from inoculated 
seed, not any on those not inoculated, pods and seeds were finci,- on 
plants from inoculated seed, 

Piqnetherg (Mr. G. H. Dunn). Sown P2th August, 1005. 
Besiili ; B^air. Better crop from inoculated seed than from ordinary 
seed. 

Btellenhosch (Mr. G. N. Lindup). Sown 14th July. Uosiili : 
Good. Treated seed 25 per cent, in advance of untixiatod seed. 

Gape (Mr. W. N. Brown). Sown end of July: llesult u 
Indifferent. Seed treated with bacteria only did slightly better 
than untreated crop. 

Caledon. (Mr. J. S. Le Sueur). Sown 17th July. Result:.. 
Good. The increase in crop quite justifies the use of bacteria. 

(Mr. W. E. Masters). Sown September, 1905. Tluo 
crop was the same in every respect as from seed uninoculated. 

Port Elizabeth (Mr. R. Nance). Sown 25th July, Pretty 
well drowned out on#the 11th October. 

Bacterial Fertiliser on Lupins. 

Tembuland (Mr. M. H. Wilhelm). Sown January, Result:. 
Seed did not seem bettered by treatment. 



AGBICULTURAL SHOW DATES 


The Secretary of the Agricultural Union (Cape Colony) has-, 
received the following list of dates for Agricultural Shows in 1907*. 
Agricultural Societies have been circularised to fix their dates thus.. 
early in order to give an opportunity of re-arrangeinent in case of 
threatened overlapping. Those Societies that have not as yet 
selected a date, should do so as early as possible, and communicate 
same to the Secretary, Agricultural Union, Box d, Cape Town, or 
to the Editor, Agricultural Journal, 

Paarl, on Thursday, January ‘24. 

Stellenbosch on Thmsday, January dl. 

Aliwal North, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Februai:y 12’ 
and Id. 

Bayville, on Friday, February 15. 

Western Province, at Eosebank on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 19, 20, and 21. 

East London, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 7,., 
S, and 9. 

Barkley East, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 
Id and 14. 

Caledon, on Thursday, March 14. 

Oudtshoorn, on Wednesday, Thursday, and -Friday, March 20,. 
21, and 22. 

Midland Agricultural Society (Graaff-Beinet), Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Marcli 2() and 27. 

Bathurst, sometime in March, no date fixed yet. 

Cradock, on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 2 and d. 

Albany Agricultural Society, at Grahamstown, on Thursday 
and Friday, April 4 and 5. 

Port Elizabeth, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 
10, 11, and 12. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence and coutribnfcinns arc invited on all Kubjeets affecting the Inarming 
'Industries of South Africa, suggestions for consideration or hints as to improved 
methods being particularly welcome. 

Questions are also invited. In this department, every endeavour will bo made to 
procure the desired information for publication in the next issue, but this tiaunot be 
guaranteed in the case of letters received after the 20 bh of the month. Should a 
oorrespondent deem his enquiry urgent, he should say so, and an answer will be 
returned through the post as soon as possible. 

All letters or contributions should be jdainly addressed: “The hklitor of the 
Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, Capetown ; ” they should ho written 
on one side of the paper only, and be accompanied by the name and postal address 
Of the writer, nob necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith A nom 
de Illume may be attached for publication. 


Lambs Dying. 


'To the Editor, Ageicultural Journal. 

Sir, — D uring the last two or throe weeks I have lost a number of lambs fi’oni one 
to two months old ; on opening them 1 found a lot of straw-coloured water internally, 

• more so about the heart. This water did not congeal, as is the case in heart water, and 
I am at a loss what to treat these lambs for. The symptoms of the disease mq — the 
lamb becomes very dull and we<ak followed by acute diarrhoea, and dies within 24 to 

• 30 hours, I would be glad of any advice you can give me on the above subject, through 

■ the next issue of your Agricultural Journal. — Yours Ac. 

Farmi-ir. 

Peddie, tith August, 1906, 

From “Farmer’s’^ description of the disease amongst his lambs, which is rather 
yague, I am of opinion that internal parasites are the cause of the trouble ; the worm 
'Will be found most ])J:obably in rhe intestines. The disease may bo complioatod with 
Heartwater, but I hardly think so from his description of the fluid in the chest.*- 

■ J. D. Borthwick, Acting Chief Yet. Surgeon. 

[We may add that our Oorrespondent will find full particulars as to the treatment 
for worms in No, 5, of VoL XX VII. Agricultural Journal (Nov. 1905), and had he 

• enclosed his name and full postal address a pamphlet containing that article would have 
been forwarded to him by post. If correspondents will adhere to this rule wo can 
answer them promptly, if not they have to wait until the next issue of the A(jncnltural 

'Journal. — Editor A.J. 


Lamziekte and Stijfziekte. 


'^0 the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— I would vvith your permission like to make a few remarks anent the above 
diseases, about which there seems to be a difference of opinion, To my mind the two 
are not in any way identical, or attributable to the same cause. 

1 believe the meaning of the word ‘'Lam,’* is paralytic or paralysed, and hence 
""the name as applied to the real Lamsiekte (Meningitis), the disease which is the 
subject of Mr. Gunning’s letter in the July number of the Agricultural aoumal, and 
which Mr. Hutcheon terms the “ Bo-called Lamziekte * which die within 88 to 40 
*hours. 

About 25 years ago Lamziekte made its appearance amongst my cows, notwitli- 
? standing that I had fed crushed bones to them regularly for Stijfziekte from 4 or 5 
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years previously ; and, as with Mr. Gunning, ife appeared to carry off the fattest, 
healthiest and best conditioned animals in my herd. After that I had an occasional 
case at long intervals. Then, two years ago it again broke out, carrying off one cow and 
most of my oxen. Losing my oxen with this fell disease, proves that it does not 
confine itself to cows, and young stock alone, I attributed this last outbreak to my 
veld having been all burnt out the year before, but of course I may have been 
mistaken and the burning may have had nothing to do with it. 

The trial experiments suggested by Mr. Hutcheon, to prove the preventive effects 
of Bone-meal for Lamziekte, would not be a sufficient proof, even if the disease did not 
appear during the experiment. Judging from my own experience I am of opinion that 
bone-meal or crushed bones is absolutely useless as a preventive for Lamziekte 
(paralytic sickness). 

Stijfziekte, is very different from Lamziekte, and is mostly noticed in young stock, 
and cows shortly after calving. This disease is undoubtedly attributable to the 
deficiency of phosphates in the pasture. When cows get this painful disease they fall 
off in condition rapidly and are very soon reduced to mere skin and bones if they are 
not at once attended to. They move about with difficulty and have the appearance of 
being stiff in every joint, and hence the name. 

Soon after I came here, over thirty years ago, my cows fell off in condition and 
some of them were soon reduced to a pitiable state. The disease was locally called 
Stijfziekte. Noticing what a craving they had for bones, I bought up from the Natives, 
all the bones I could get which I broke up and gave to the cows occasionally. 

I have fed crushed bones or bone-meal to my cattle for the past thirty years, and 
can unhesitatingly say that crushed bones or bone-meal is a positive preventive and 
cure for Stijfziekte (Stiff Sickness). — Yours &c. 

Jas. Glass. 

Ooldspring, July 21, 1906. 

With respect to the question raised by Mr. Glass regarding the difference between 
Lamziekte and Stijfziekte, I do not know that I can explain the matter much clearer 
than I did in my reply to Mr. Gunning’s letter on the same subject which appeared in 
a previous number of the AgricuUmal JoarnaL The Veterinary Department has long 
recognised that more than one disease is prevalent amongst cattle in Griqualand West, 
but no differentiation is made by the farmers, for example Mr. Gunning mentioned the 
fact that unless the intestines, and their contents, of those that die are carefully buried 
or burned, other animals will contract the disease if they happen to get at them. This 
undoubtedly points to a contagious or inoculable disease, most probably Anthrax 
which has been allowed to spread for years in Griqualand West both amongst horses 
and cattle, by the neglect of many farmers to carefully bury the carcases of those that 
die. Further, as I mentioned in the same communication, Mr. Bowhill, until lately 
Director of the Veterinary Laboratory at Grahamstown has discovered that many of 
those acute cases in the Coastal Districts which die within from 36 to 48 hours, are 
chiefly if not wholly, due to a special class of micro-organisms called Pasteurella, vide 
Agricultural Journaly April 1906. It is quite possible therefore and very probable that 
similar oases are prevalent in Griqualand West. I am of opinion, however, that the 
main causes of loss are due to Anthrax and Lamziekte. At any rate as soon as I am 
tit to undertake the work, I want to b»ing up one of my assistants who has had some 
experience of the disease down along the 0« ast districts, and we will try to investigate 
the matter and devise some experiments which may assist in elucidating the subject, 
and help in discovering some remedy, preventive or curative. Our experiments will not 
be confined to bone meal alone, although where real Lamziekte and Stijfziekte may be 
prevalent I want that to have a proper trial. — D. Hutcheon. 


Notes by Ignoramus. 


To the Editor, Ageicultueal Jouenal. 

Sir, — As I have only been farming for a f4w years, and am looked upon as rather a 
greenhorn at the job, I am afraid I should come under the scathing sarcasm of the 
“ old experienced practical farmer,” if I have the presumption to offer any ideas on 
farm matters in your interesting and vamable journal, consequently I feel safer from 
the withering scorn with which my ideas might be met by those hard headed and 
dogmatic gentlemen if I write under the above Nom de Plume, 

Begging your forgiveness for this preliminary canter, I will proceed to give you my 
idea of the cause of a great deal of our “ Stock Diseases,” I am only speaking generally, 
and do not refer to any particular disease. 

10 
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Living on a sour veld farm, I have found that nearly all my cases of diaeaso in Shoo 
Cattle, Coats and Ostriches occur after a bout of very dry woathor, when the grass is 
dry and burnt up by frost, and there is no green herbage. I have gradually arrived at 
the firm conviction that comtipation is the elementary cause of a good deal of sickness. 
Constipation is attended by congestion of the bowels, followed by the livor being 
inflamed, then lungs and heart, the animal finally dying of general complication of all 
his vital organs becoming diseased and swollen. 

With dogs, I have had great experience and treated scores of cases of distemper, 
making careful observations as the disease progresses, and many ya&t ma fein examina- 
tions. Those whom I carefully dieted and gave opening medicine to, and a liver pill 
occasionally, often escaped the disease, or had it in a milder form, and Cattle, Sheep, 
Goats, and Ostriches if they are for some months on dry pasture become constipated, 
drink more water, which is probably not pure, and the above sequence of diseases 
follows going under the many inscrutable names that our Vets, call thorn. 

I am of firm opinion that if farmers could grow suHiciont Lucerne, Rape, Barley <tc. 
to give their stock, large and small, a bellyful of healthy green fodder once a week or if 
possible a little every day, our Vets ” or a good many of them would have to seek 
pastures now. 

In conclusion, I am not dogmatic in this idea, am open to correction and would 
like to invite discussion and the opinion of the “Practical and experienced farmer,” 
and our able Veterinary Staff. 

My sheet anchor against disease generally is, a large trough in the shapo of a horse 
manger always filled with a continuous and unlimited supply of well mixed Salt, Bono 
meal (sterilised) and sulphur, slightly browned with tar, at every stock station, — 
Yours &o. Ignoramus . 


Treatment of Stable Manure. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — In the November, 1904, Agricultural Journal an interesting paper appears by 
Dr, William Somerville M.A., D.Sc., etc. etc., on Scientific Agriculture. It was 
pointed out that by storing the manure in pits the valuable portion of the manure 
that is the nitrogen, was conserved, only losing about 13“25 per cent, but that placed in 
heaps in the field it lost 82*5 per cent. 

I have been experimenting on the above and will bri fly tell you my plan. I dug 
a trench 4 fee** wide and 2 feet deep — the stable was cleaned out every morning— and 
the litter taken to the pit. After placing a layer of manure, I sprinkled it wifch Guano 
then I placed a layer of green manure, dried leaves, burnt ashes, soot, and any refuse 
from the house such as tea leaves and slops, and then another layer of manure, and on 
the top I placed a layer of earth and trod it well down. By this means tlio strength 
of the manure is confined, poultry do not disturb the heap, and in the summer time 
you are not troubled with flies. 

I do not know the exact strength of the manure, but I know it is very strong and 
a little goes a very long way. -Yours, etc,, 

0. Johnson, 

I’ern Gully, Plumstead. 

The method detailed by Mr. Johnson modified to suit circumstances is no doubt 
correct both from a scientific and a practical point of view. A few inohCH of soil on, 
top of the manure heap absorb all the gases arising from the processes of deoompoKition 
and more particularly the valuable ammonia is so preserved from loss. Attempts to 
attain this object by strewing the heap with gypsum, Kainit or common salt have all 
been tried but nothing excels the simple expedient of a covering of earth.— B. A, H. 


“Bars” in Ostrich Feathers. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — A few months ago you published a letter of mine in which I drew attention 
10 the efficacy of Learner's Eagle Brand Tobacco Extract as a preventive for “ Bars ” 
in feathers. You added a fcotnote, inviting me to prove the value of my preparation, 
and I now enclose a copy of a report I have received from Mr. Arthur Douglass, the 
well-known Ostrich farmer in the Albany district, which fully bears out the claim I 
put forward.— Yours, etc., Ralph Lhavbr. 
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Mr. Ralph Leavbk, 

Grand Hotel, Grahamstown. 


Heath erton Towers, 
Grahamstown, 4th July, 1906. 


'Dear Sir, 

“ Barred Ostrich Feathers. 

Replying to your verbal inquiry this morning, I may state that I have farmed with 
Ostriches for many years, and I have no doubt that “ Bars ” in Feathers ace very often 
caused by the Lice and Ply. From practical experience I can say that Lem r's 
Eagle Brand Tobacco Extract^ used as a Spray or Dip, atid mi^ed in the proportions of 
one tin to 200 gallons water, will absolutely eradicate these parasites from the birds. 
Further, the condition of the birds w.ll be improved by the use of year Tobacco 
Extract, and I recommend farmers to try it. 

Yours, faithfully, 

(Signed) A. W. Douglass. 

We publish the above as requested, but it will be noted that Mr. Douglass merel y 
expresses an opinion on the main question. He does not state that he has prevented 
‘‘b 2 {|rs”in feathers by using this dip ; but that it kills lice and flies, which, in his 
opinion, very often cause the “bars.”— Ed. A, J. 


Oinquantino Mealies. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, — a letter written by Mr, Aug. Prister re “The So-called “Italian 
Mealies ” on page 252 of Journal No, 2, August 1st. 19 >6, Vol. XXVII. 

I wrote to Mr. Prister s-ome time ago to the address he has given but, up to now, 
I have heard nothing from him. 

I am anxious to try this mealie (Oinquantino) this coming season and wrote asking 
him where I could procure seed, also price and quantity. Can you perhaps give me 
the information ? 

I planted the “ Yellow Dent ” mealie last season but, being one that takes 
months to grow and ripen, I had a great loss. Owing to the drought in November and 
December last they did not come on well. Thinking to reap about 60J bags we only 
managed to reap 33, so if I can get; a much quicker mealie I will be very glad. 

Do you know, please, if the Gape Agricultural Department have any of this seed 
for sale, if so, could you please let me k low what their charges are. 

Trusting to have a favourable .reply, and thanking you in advance. — Yours, etc., 

Harry Button. 

Balfour, Transvaal. 

The Oinquantino mealie is not at present procurable 'in this country. Along with 
a number of other choice varieties a supply of seed of this mea'ie is being obtained for 
free distribution in small quantities to farmers for trial and rapirt As we have as yet 
hut little information on the relative merits of these varieties it would be premature to 
advise farmers to purchase any of these sorts in quantity or bo recommend met 3haats to 
stock these. The Agricultural Department of the Gape does not sell seed, but distributes 
freely for experimental purposes, not, however, to farmers beyond the limits of this 
Oolony. Our correspondent should, therefore, apply to the Agricultural Department, 
Pretoria. — Eric A. Nobbs, Agricultural Assistant. 


Chronic Diarrhcsa in a Horse. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Gan you please give me any idea or remedy ? .1 have a horse that whenever I 
use him starts purging. He has been like this for the last twelve months. Ha starts 
if I only go about four miles, the discharge being very thin, pure water. I have tried 
him on all sorts of food, but it’s all the same. — Yours &o. 

F. W. Eva, 

Morning Sun, Tarkastad, July 19, 1906, 
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A confirmed case like this points to the probability that it has become constitu- 
tional and therefore difficult to cope with. The course recommended by the Votorinary 
Branch in this case is to put the animal on tonics. The following is suggested. Four 
ozs. of Gentian, four ozs. Bi-Carbonate of Soda, and four ozs. of Common Salt, 
Mix together dry and give a heaped table-spoonful every night in a dry feed. Another 
excellent thing in such a case is to bo careful to water the animal bojore feeclirig and 
never give water until a considerable time after feeding. 


Injury to Horse’s Hoof. 


To the Editor f AaEiCTjUTUKAL Journal. 

Sib, — Gan you let me know what should be done for a horse whose quick has been 
injured by the hoof being rasped into the flesh by defective farriery. In the mare in 
question, the flesh inside the rim of the hoof fostered within a day of the injury and she 
has been unable to more than barely touch the foot to the ground for the past throe 
weeks. — Yours &o. 

J. M. Grey. 

Tiger Kloof, Eoode Hoogte, July 26, 1906. 

Eeply posted. In a case like this you should carefully dean out the injured feet 
with Jeyes’ Fluid and warm water. When thoroughly clean apply a Hot Bran PouUioe, 
the water of which should have a little Jeyes’ Fluid in it, say a teaspoonful to the 
quart. After poulticing for two or three days, apply the following dressing on a pad of 
tow, and bandage up : —One drachm of Iodoform and one drachm of Oalomol with one 
ounce of Boraoio powder mixiog them together and applying dry. If you cannot get 
Boraoio powder use an equal quantity of Jeyes' Sanioary Powder. 


Acute Congestion in a Mule. 


To the Editor j Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I lost to-day a very valuable mule. He was found rolling in the stable this 
morning and appeared to be suffering from colic. An old farmer hero recommended 
dosing with a bottle of wine. This was done without success. I saw subsequently that 
he was suffering from oongestion of the anus as he was straining very heavily, and I 
tried to rake him but did not succeed in bringing away any fenoos. I then dosed him 
with I lb. of Bpsom Salts and he died within an hour. Was my dose boo large or the 
wrong one ? What treatment do you recommend V The mule was greatly blown and 
appeared to die from this cause. — Yours, etc., 

J. BHinBLER. 

Hermon, July 24th, 1906, 

The mulo evidently died from acute congestion. The Yofcorinary Branch advise in 
a similar case in the future you should give of Laudanum an ounce and Sweet Spirit 
of Nitre an ounce. If no relief is then obtained give a pint of Baw Linseed Oil. A 
large dose of salts is Aot advisable in a case like this. 


Damaged Mealies for Silage. 


Dosing Lambs for Tapeworm. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

t, whether a mealie crop, the leaves of which had 

been frost-bitten, would be damaged for ensilage and to what extent? The crop 
referred to was just at the right stage for ensilage when we had a severe frost, so we 
immediately cut it down, chaffed and put it into the silo before it had time to wither 
very much. 
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(2) How long lambs (one to three months old) should be fasted before dosing for 
tape-worm? The dose we use is Oooper’s powder. I see in one of Dr. Hutcheon^s 
many useful pamphlets that he recommends a moderate fast. Would fifteen hours be 
long enough ? When dosing before, we have always fasted the lambs for about fifteen 
hours and have, I think, been fairly successful in expelling the tape-worm. — Yours, 
etc., 

Roodehoogte, ^uly 26th. Kaboo Bush. 

1. The best use that could be made of the damaged mealies mentioned is to make 
them into silage. Promptitude in getting them into the silo is also the correct 
course, 

2. In dosing lamb =5 for tape- worm, fifteen hours is considered a sufficient fast. For 
full-grown sheep the fast is generally longer. 


Frost-Bitten Oats and Abortion. 


To the Editor, A.gricultueal JouRNAii. 

Sib, -After feeding my cows for ten days on green oats, partly frost bitten, one of 
them dropped a dead calf, very small, possibly 3 to 4 months old. Oan the feeding have 
anything to do with it, or is it more likily that as she is polled and the other cows 
horned, the horning at the feeding-place caused abortion 7 — Yours &c. 

Graafi Beinet, July 27, 1906. A. H. Muebay. 

The cause of the cow aborting was very probably the frost-bitten fodder. Wilted 
green fodder is always to be avoided as suspicious because it is difficult to say what 
chemical changes take place in the constitution of the plant when subjected to these 
conditions. In any case green oats alone does not strike one as a perfect feed for a cow, 
unless mixed with a certain proportion of dry stufi The horning of the other cows at 
the feeding place might have had something to do with the abortion but in that case 
you would probably have been able to trace some injury either to the dam externally 
or to the calf when dropped. 


Sore Eyes in Cattle. 


To the Editor, Agricultubal JoubnaIi. 

Sir, — I should feel greatly indebted to you if you would advise me on the following : 
— Of late I have had several cows and calves suffering from very bad eyes and am at a loss 
to understand the cause of the malady. These are the symptoms (1) The first sign 
®f this on-coming disease is intimated by the watering of the eye, this continuing for 
about 10 days. (2) A blueish film then gradually covers the whole of the affected eye 
and becomes thicker and thicker and ultimately it turns quite yellow and sometimes 
the eye becomes quite red and looks like a ball of blood. (3) The animal so affected is 
now quite unable to see out of the eye. (4) The eye remains bad for about two months, 
when the disease gradually disappears, the thick film begins to leave the eye, but a 
round speck remains in the centre of the eye for quite a considerable time after the 
animal has regained its sight. (5) Very rarely both eyes become affected, and the 
animal would appear to suffer pain. 

I believe several other farmers in this district have had cattle suffering in a similar 
way, and they attribute the cause of the disease to a fiy which they assert lays eggs in 
the animal’s eye, and they have recommended blowing blue into the eye as an effective 
cure. 

Is there no means of checking the advance of the disease in its early stages 7 Is it 
contagious by an animal so infected coming into contact with others 7 

Trusting you will bo able to enlighten me on this matter and that I have made 
myself sufficiently clear.— Yours &c. Neil Boss. 

Pamphlet forwarded dealing with the various diseases of the eye which gives- 
information on the subject mentioned. From the description, the cattle seem to be 
suffering from Ophthalmia, not worms. This our correspondent can decide for himself 
and treat accordingly as full debails are given of both in the pimphlet Diseases of 
the Eye.” 
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A Refractory Cow. 


To the Editor ^ Agbigultu,ral Joubnal. 

Sir, —C ould you let me know whether there is such a thing as a milking apparatus 
and where obtainable. 

I have bought a cow, which, I am alraid ban boon spoilt by her provious owners. 
Before milking her, I allow the calf to drink a little, and before I have milked out half 
the fall supply she draws up the remainder and I cannot squcoro a drop out again 
unless I allow the calf to drink on one side while 1 milk on the other. I’crhaps you 
might let me know how to cure her of this habit. — Yours, etc., 

A. M. 

Ladismith, C.G., July 31st, 190G. 

Milking machines are in common use as labour savors for largo dairy herds but 
we know of no machine or apparatus J hat will compel a refractory cow to give down 
her milk. The only remedy, we believe, is care and kindly handling on the part of the 
milker, using the calf as far as po.ssible to induce the cow to give her milk, yomo cows 
will never give their milk without the calf. Some correspondents with practical 
experience may he able to offer a few hints. 


Diseased Pork. 


To the Editor, AaRicuLTURAii Journal. 

Sir, — What is the reason pigs, well and cleanly fed, and getting fat and looking 
perfectly well, when killed, are found, more or less, full of a small round white 
substance like buck shot? The coloured people eat such meat, when not too bad, and 
it does not affect them in any way. Is there any remedy as this disease has been very 
prevalent here this year.— -Yours, etc., 

Observer, 

Biver Zonder End, July 19th, 1906. 

The pigs mentioned are evidently affected with what is usually described as 
“Measles.” This so-called “ Measles in Pork ” is nothing more nor leas than the cyst 
or larval stage of the Tapeworm that afflicts humanity. It is transmitted through the 
pig when kept in insanitary surroundings or allowed to range at large whore they can 
pick up the egg-sacks of tapeworm from the defecations of human beings. The eggs 
germinate in the stomach of the pig and then form the embryo which works its way 
into the fatty parts. When the pork is eaten by human beings the whole cycle in set 
up again. The remedy is to see that the pigs reared to supply pork for human con- 
sumption are kept in such conditions that they cannot act as soavoDgerB. 


Grubs in Seed Potatoes. 


jPo the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— W ould you be kind enough to let me know, through the medium of your 
Journal, whether it is advisable to plant seed potatoes infested with grub, and the best 
method to combat this pest, which is largely on the increase in my neighbourhood. I 
find it iri potatoes which were dug up scarcely a week ago. —Yours, etc., 

Eabmeb. 

Botha’s Halt, District Worcester. 

It is not advisable to plant seed potatoes that are not perfectly healthy, if the 
planter’s object is to raise a crop. In a case like this it would be better if specimens 
were forwarded, as the particular infection might then be identified and. remedies 
suggested. From the above description it is impossible to give reliable information. 
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The 03 rplier’s Model Incubator. 


To the Editor^ AamcuLTURAL Journal. 

Sir, — I was very mucb. interested in “Poultry for Profit” in the June issue. 
Oould you be so kind as to tell me the following : — 

Is the Cypher’s Model Incubator a good one? I have one, and so far it has been 
very unsatisfactory. Also, about testing the eggs; it gives no instructions, and I don’t 
understand how to do it. Is there no way of testing out unfertile eggs before 
incubating ? It seems such a waste of eggs. 

How can you tell which are dead chicks ? Also, what is the cause of some of the 
chicks dying ? In one hatch I found eighteen dead chicks, nearly full grown. I should 
be glad to know if it is my fault, or a bad machine. 

Ho you think it would do any good to put a shallow vessel of water under the egg 
tray, as so many of the chicks seem to get the shell stuck fast on to them after 
“ pecking,” as though the heat dried them too much? — Yours, &c., 

Chick. 

Sneezewood, June 27. 

The following notes were supplied by “ Shamrock : ” — Glad to know the Poultry 
notes interest you. I have no personal experience of the Model Incubator. In England 
and America it enjoys a large sale and good reputation. Let me know fuller particulars 
regarding machine, viz. : Where is the machine worked — in a cellar or room ? On a 
cement or wood floor ? Is there plenty of light and ventilation without drafts ? Does 
the machine keep a regular temperature? Have you tested your thermometer? 
Testing is usually done on the sixth or seventh day of incubation ; the tester is put over 
a good strong light (in a dark room preferably). When you hold up the egg in 
front of the light — if the egg is unfertile — it will be q^uite clear. If it is fertile a black 
spot will be noticed about the middle of the egg and veins or arteries running from the 
spot. Unfertile eggs may be used for feeding the chicks or for cooking purposes, with 
perfect safety, so there is no waste of eggs. The only way to tell dead in shell is^ by 
watching the air cell — that is, the space at the top of the egg. If this shews no signs 
of development the bird may be taken as dead, or the egg addled. 


“ Chick ” later on forwarded the following details — The Incubator is in a wattle 
and daub ” room, with a mud floor. It has plenty of ventilation, and is not in a draught. 
Such a lot of the chicks die in the egg, almost ready to hatch. The thermometer 
keeps a fairly regular heat, but has never been tested, I don’t know how to test it, ^ 
In “ Shamrock's ” last letter he speaks of a “ moisture device he saw on a Cypher’s 
maohiue,” I should be very glad to know, what sort of a thing it is, and if I could 
procure one anywhere, as I am sure the machine is too dry for this climate. 

I cannot understand such a large number of eggs being unfertile. Can it have 
anything to do with feeding? My fowls have the free run of the whole farm, I feed 
them regularly, chiefly on mealies, give them lots of chopped up china etc., and green 
food. I bought a lot of new cocks, and still, more than half the eggs are unfertile. 
Can you explain this or suggest any remedy ? 

In reply “Shamrock” supplies the following Thermometer must keep a 
regular temperature else it is useless. In order to test thermometer, you will require 
two thermometers one of which is known to he accurate, place the two thermometers 
closely together in a cup of warm water, if both thermometers register the same 
heat they may be taken to be correct. It would be advisable for you to procure one or 
two thermometers. ^ ^ 

“ The moisture device mentioned in my last, is a small copper tank which fits on 
the heater of incubator. This device is filled with v ater which is drawn into the 
incubator by specially prepared paper, the amount o£ moisture can be regulated. In 
addition to using this device I would recommend the floor of the room in which the 
machine is working, to be sprinkled with water every morning and evening after the 
tenth day of incubation. Keep bottom ventilators clc sed during the whole hatch. 

“ The unfertility of eggs may arise from a number of causes. Want of bone- 
forming material in the food. Old male birds, or, too few male b’rds in the flock, or 
from using eggs from hens not fully matured. Mealies are the worst food you can give 
your birds. This probably accounts for the infertility. _ Use good wheat, Kafir corn, 
beef scraps, bonemeal and as much green bone as the birds will eat. Grit and oyster 
shell are both important.” 
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Green Bone for Poultry. 


To the bjditor, AGE][GULa?aBAi:i Jouenal. 

SiE, — In the issue of Juno I sec apU article on Poultrj' for Profit, in which the 
writer deals with ground bone and a certain maohiiio for the crvishing of i)oneR. 
Could you give me any further information about the abovonamod. Must it bo Just 
raw bone, or are cooked bones just as good ? Can one break any sort, or must it bo 
just fresh bone ? I am just beginning to farm with poultry, and if you can give me 
any information with regard to those I shall be obliged. The writer of the abovomimod 
article says that for the production of eggs one must have very special stock. Can you 
also inform me where I can get the best klinorcas, and at what price more or less^? 

Yours, d;c,, 

Vj. BnOMERUS. 

Britstown, June 23, 1906. 

“ Shamrock ” says : — Cooked bone may be used as well as raw butcher’s bonoj 
but the machine that grinds the one will not grind the other. What I rooommond is 
green hone, that is, bone uncooked. The beso machine for grinding green bone is 
Mann’s Green Bone Cutter No. 7, price £3 lbs., Messrs. Goo. Mndlay & Co., Parlia- 
ment Street, Gape Town. They have smaller machines, I believe, ectually as go kI, but 
No. 7 is the one I use and find it very satisfactory. There are several broedors of 
Minorcas hero, the foremost, I think, is Mr. Davidgo- Pitts, Capo Town. His prices I 
do not know, but a card to him will elicit the information required. 


Swiss Milk Goats on the Karoo. 


To the Editor, Ageicultueal Journal, 

Sir,— In your June and August issue I note some correspondence rs above, Mr. 
Alston’s letter escaped my notice or I might have written before. Messrs. Battenhausosi 
Bros. Britstown, imported some of these valuable animals some few years ago, I was 
offered a 5 month old ram for £o. I don’t know the other prices. 

Their ewes gave 6 bottles of good milk daily. 

I sent 5 of my best Boer ewes to Britstown to run with their flock. In time they 
kidded and we had 5 ewes and 2 rams, they look just like the Swiss, only hiwo short 
horns (Swiss have none). They are now 2 years old While we fed thorn on lucerne 
and bran mash they grew very well. Then wo sent them to a farm to ruu. ^Phis was 
last summer. The farmer came and told us to fetch thorn back or they would die. 
They picked up as soon as the cold sot in, and are now big and fat and in kid. 

^ I am certain that the “cross” will answer much better than the pure here on the 
Karoo as the latter cannot stand the heat. 

They are so intelligent they oomo when called by name. 

When they have kidded I will write and toll you how they milk. 

The farmer complains that they are so wild, run from one flock to another. I will 
be pleased to give Mr. Alston any further information if he will write to mo. \burs &c. 

F. WoLin^'. 


Vosburg, ma Britstown, August 18, 190C. 



RURAL REPORTS. 


For the month ending 15th August, 1906. 


Aberdeeil. — Veld in good condition with nice weather. Average crop of cereals* 
Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Albert- — Veld in very bad condition, and weather very cold and changeable, 
Vines in fair condition mostly Cape Stocks. Cattle and horses in fairly good 
condition. 


Aliwal North- — Very cold weather and veld not in good condition. In some 
parts stock is inclined to be poor whilst in other it is in fairly good condition. 


Barkly East. — Veld in bad condition and weather very frosty. A good deal 
of wheat has been sown but some farmers are holding back until there is some rain. 
Cattle and pigs are in good condition but sheep are not up to the usual for August. 


Barkly West- — Veld dry but plenty of feeding for stock of all kinds. Gold 
frosty weather and strong winds, with no sign of rain. There are a few vines here on 
Cape Stocks. The chief fruits are peaches and apples. Cereals doing well. Stock 
generally doing well except for Lungsickness which seems rather prevalent. 


Bedford. — Veld in fair order but burnt up considerably by frecxuent heavy frosts 
and high cold cutting winds. Very cold weather towards the end of July after an 
unusually mild June. Frosts have been unusually heavy and frequent of late, a little 
snow was seen on some of the mountains a few days ago. Very light rainfall, below the 
average. Lucerne dormant during winter and owing to dry weather there is no sign of 
growth as yet, Stock generally doing well. 


Bredasdorp. — Veld in bad condition and weather cold with light rainfall. 
Cereals doing well. Stock generally satisfactory. 


Oape Town .—Cold weather with light rainfall. Veld looking fairly wcUa 
Fairly good crop of oats and wheat. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Carnarvon. — Grazing scarce. Weather variable with heavy frosts. Rainfall 
nil. Very small cro]? of wheat. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Catboart. — Woather very cold with frost and winds. Not much fruit grown, 
principally peaches and apples, the former being very much diseased last year and full 
of maggots. A few Cape vines are grown in this district. Cereals doing fairly well. 
Condition of stock generally fair. 


Geres. — Weather very cold with average rainfall. Veld in good condition. Good 
crop of wheat and oats. Stock generally doing well. 


Clan william.*— Veld in very good condition considering the severe East winds 
that have been experienced. Dry windy weather, very cold and stormy with heavy 
frosts. Average rainfall. Crop of cereals fair. Very little Lucerne. The chief fruits 
are oranges and naartjes. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Cradocjk. — Veld very dry and weather cold. Very few vines are grown in this 
district. Fruit promising. Good crop of cereals expected. Stock generally doing 
well. 
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Fort Beaufort- ™Oold weafcher with light raia and snow. Veld in good 
cond tion. Wheat not doing so well on account of insect pests. Oafcs^ in good 
condition. All stoch with the exception of ostriches in good condition. Ostriches are 
reported on favourably in Ward 4. 


Peddle. — ^Veld in good condition, weather cold and windy with very lifctio 
rain. Very small crop of cereals sown. Stock generally doing well, 

George-— Considering the season the veld is in good condition and the rainfall 
has been heavy. The nights are very cold. Vines doing fairly well and cereals very 
well. Stock generally doing very well. 


Hay. —Veld in fair condition, weather changeable and no rainfall. Stock dying of 
Lamziekte, great scarcity of horses. Sheep in more or less bad condition and Angoras 
scarce, with the exception of Ward 2 where they are doing woll. 


Hope Town- —Weather very oold with no rainfall. Very little grain grown in 
this district. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Jansenville*— Weather cold and fine and void in good condition, x^pples and 
apricots fairly good. Cereals doing fairly well. Stock gonerally doing well. 


KenJaardt- — Windy weather has been experienced and the veld is very dry 
Stock generally in poor condition. 


King William’s Town- — Weather very cold and dry. Crop of cereals fairly 
good. Condition of cattle fair. 


Knysna- — Weather distinctly cold with light rainfall. The orange is the chief 
fruit at this time of the year. On the whole the crops are looking well but are late. 
Stock generally in good condition. 


Ladismith- — Weather cold and dry and condition of veld poor. Not a very good 
crop of cereals expected. Cattle, horses and pigs doing fairly well but sheep and goats 
in rather poor condition. 


Lady Prere-— Condition of veld bad and no rains have fallen. Very little wheat 
and oats are grown but kafir corn is plentiful. Stock generally in bad condition. 


Laingsburg*— <^ood weather but rainfall bad. Crop of wheat very light. Stock 
iin good condition. 


Malmesbury- — Very cold weather and veld in poor condition. Pair crop of 
cereals. Cattle somewhat poor, horses and goats and pigs doing fairly woll. 


Middelburg* — Rainfall very light with oold dry weather. Condition of void 
fair. Very small crop of cereals. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Molteno- — Very cold weather, high winds and no rainfall. Veld in poor 
condition. Grain sufiering from drought and frost. Cattle in very poor condition and 
getting weaker. • Horses in fair condition but feeling efiects of drought and cold. 
Sheep doing fairly well and goats very well. 


' Mossel Bay -—Very cold weather and veld in fair condition. Only a fair crop 
of cereals promises so far. Stock generally doing fairly well. 


Murraysburg. — ^During July the weather experienced was warm for this time 
of the year, but August commenced cold and windy. Veld in fairly good condition 
considering the fact that there has been no rain, since May. Wheat and oats just 
coming up. 
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Oudtskoom.™ Weather has been very cold with heavy frost. On the 8 th of 
August there was a severe snow storm accompanied with hail and sieer, Yeld in 
•extremely gjod condition. Cereals doing well. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Pllilipstown* — Veld in very bad condition and no rain has fallen. Stock 
generally not inclined to do very well. 


Port Alfred' — Veld in good condition with encouraging rainfall. Wheat and 
oats young. Stock generally doing v\ell. 


Prieska- — Average weather with light rainfall. Practically no grain is grown in 
this district. Stock generally doing fairly well. 


Queenstown- — in some parts the veld is in good condition in others very dry. 
Dry weather with very severe frosts, sunny, warm days and not much wind. Fair 
quantity of wheat, oats, rye and barley sown. Stock generally in good condition. 


Riversdale- — Veld in excellent condition, and weather fine. Fruit doing well, 
good crop of cereals. Stock generally in fair condition. 


Robertson- — Weather cold and veld in good condition. Bainfall average. 
Some vines doing well, others troubled with Phylloxera. Wheat and oats seem to 
promise well although not much was sown. Stock generally doing well. 


Somerset East* — Veld in good condition and weather cold and windy. Very 
good crop of cereals anticipated. Stock generally doing very well. 


Springbokfontein- — Weather mild and fair. Veld in very bad condition. 
Vines in good condition. Stock generally in very bad condition. 


Steynsbnrg*' — Veld in very poor condition, and weather cold with no rain. 
Very little grain in the district. Ostriches are commencing to lay. Stock generally in 
fairly good condition. 


Stockenstroom- — Fine weather wi ih light rains. Condition of veld good for the 
time of the year. Scale in oranges, arid Fruit Fly in other fruits. Very little 
wheat, oats and lucerne. 


Stutterbeim- — Strong winds have been blowing and the veld is very dry. _ Apples, 
apricots, pt-ars, peaches and plums doing well. There are only a few vines, principally 
Cape Stock. Very little wheat is grown. Very good crops of oats and mealies. Stock 
generally in good condition. No Ostriches in this district. 


IJitenll^ge* — Light rainfall with fine weather, and veld in very good condition. 
Very little fruit, oranges and naartjes. Oats and wheat promising. Stock generally in 
very good condition. 


Upington- — Veld in fair condition but no rain has fallen. Stock generally 
doing fairly well. 


Van Rhyns Dorp- — Veld in promising condition and weather cold with light 
rainfall. Oranges in good condition, wheat and oats promising. Stock generally in 
fair condition. 


Victoria West -—'Fair weather and veld in more or less good condition. 0-ood 
crops of cereals, Stock generally in good condition. 


Willowmore,— bight soft rains with calm but frosty weather. Veld in good 
condition. At present the crop of Lucerne is short but a fairly good season is 
expected later. # 
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THE TRANSKEI. 


For the month ending Slat July, 1906 


Cofimvaba. -Little can be done at this season of the year in the way of 

agriculture. The weather has been very dry, the pasturage is poor and cattle and sheep 
are falling off in condition, but indications are not wanting of a change in the weather 
and should it bring on rain, the pasturage will soon freshen up. No fresh outbreaks of 
disease among cattle have been reported. 


Flagstaff-— There is nothing to add to rny report of last month. The weather 
has been seasonable. The veld is in poor condition and rain is badly needed. Stock, 
both large and small is in fairly good condition and free from disease. 


Kentani-— No rains have fallen during the month. All agricultural operations 
will be at a standstill until after tbo Spring rains, about September. The pasturage 
is fair. 


Kokstad-— There is nothing of special interest to report for the past month. No 
rain fell during the month. The void in consequence is very poor. The frosts have 
been very sharp, in fact not known to be so heavy for many years. All live stock are, 
however, in very fair condition. No cases of disease have been reported. 


Ijllsikisiki*“""V’eld very dry in parts, weather dry and very windy with no rain. 
Mealies and Kafir corn in very poor condition. Pigs doing very well, other stock in 
fair condition. 


Blatatiele- — There was no rainfall during the past month and as a consequence 
ihe veld is parched up and as dry as timber. The usual winds which as a rule prevail 
during the months of July and August have not yet commenced, in fact tho weather 
has been for the greater part of the month most unseasonable. With the exception of 
a couple of cold days the weather has been as hot as early summer. Winter feed has 
almost given out. ' Unless early spring rains are experienced tho outlook for cattle and 
horses is poor. Harvesting operations have now been concluded with very satisfactory 
results so far as the mealio and Kafir corn crops are concerned. All classes of stock arc 
still in fair condition and are free from disease. 


Mount Frere-^-No rain fell during the month and the veld is very dry. The 
weather has been mild, and stock, though in parts falling off in condition, have not 
suffered much so far. No fresh outbreak of disease has been reported during tho 
month. The herds quarantined have been cart fully looked after and there aro now 
only two badly infected ; in one case the owner did not inoculate and in tho other tho 
cattle were drenched. 


Hqamakwe* — The weather for July was mild and dry. Harvest of moaliesnow 
completed, and owing to drought since the end of last year the yield of mealies was 
not so gcod as first anticipated, but as far as can be ascertained the Natives have 
sufficient for their requirements. Condition of stock normal. No locusts have 
appeared in the district. 


Willow'Vale*"^^®!^ very dry, weather bright and warm with very light rainfall. 
Good Mealie crop. Cattle and goats in good condition for time of season, horses fair 
but sheep do not do well in this district. 


Hote.— A number of these reports have come to hand too late for insertion in 
this issue® 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
JULY, 1906. 


By Ohareus M. Stewart, B.Sq., Secretary to the Meteorological Commission. 


The weather of July was characterised by unusually high mean pressure, excep- 
tionally low temperatures with frequent, very severe frosts, a moderate amount of 
cloud with occasional fogs or mists, a practical absence of thunderstorms and hail, an 
abnormally small rainfall, less than half the usual amount, with some falls of sleet 
and snow towards the middle of the month, light winds and frequent calms with very 
few strong winds. 


Division. 

" 

Mean 

Rainfall 

(1906). 

Mean 

No. 

of Days. 

Average 

Rainfall 

(1891-1900), 

Average 

No. 

of Days. 

Percentage 
Differences 
from Aver- 
ages. 

Actual 
Differences 
from Aver- 
ages. 

Cape Peninsula 

Inches. 

2*68 

12 

Inches, 

6*39 

12 

Inches. 

— 3*81 

Per cent). 
— 60 

South-West 

1*57 

6 

3*10 

7 

— 1*53 

— 49 

West Coast 

0-45 

4 

1*50 

5 

- 1*05 

— 70 

South Coast 

1*60 

5 

1*41 

5 

+ 0*19 

-f 13 

Southern Karoo 

0*19 

1 

0*64 

3 

-- 0*45 

— 70 

West Central Karoo . , 

0*21 

2 

0*31 

2 

— 0*10 ’ 

— 32 

East Central Karoo . . 

0*07 

1 

1 0*24 

2 

— 0*17 

S - 71 

Northern Karoo 

0*03 

1 

1 0*34 

2 

— 0*31 

— 91 

Northern Border 

0*00 

0 

0*17 

1 

— 0*17 

- 100 

South-East 

0*19 

2 

1 0-62 

2 

-•0-43 

; — 69 

North-East 

0*01 

1 

! 0 56 

2 

-- 0-55 

i — 98 

Kaffraria . . 

0*07 

1 

1 0-52 

2 

— 0*45 

1 — 87 

Basutoland 

0*00 

0 

I 0-64 


— 0*64 

— 100 

Orange Biver Colony , . 


• . 

0 48 

2 

. * 


Durban (Natal) 

o*k 

3 

1*30 

. . 

— 1*02 

- *78 

Bechuanaland 

0*00 

0 

0*33 

1 

— 0*33 

— 100 

Rhodesia . . 

0*00 

0 

002 

1 

— 0*02 

— 100 


Preci])itation . — The mean precipitation during this month, as shewn by 326 
gauges, amounted to only 0-61 in. on 3 days, being 0’7L in. or 54 per cent, less than 
the normal. An examination of the accompanying table shews that the deficit was 
common to all the Divisions with the single exception of the South Coast which had 
a mean rainfall of 13 per cent, above the average. The deficiency was least, 32 per 
cent, over the West Central JKaroo, whereas absolute drought prevailed at all stations 
over the Northern Border, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Rhodesia ; a similar state of 
affairs obtained over the greater part of the Karoo the North. Bast and some portions 
■of the South-East. As a matter of fact the only divisions having a monthly mean of 
more than half-an-inch were the Cape Peninsula, the South Coast and the South- 
West ; so that, generally speaking, it may be said that absolute or partial drought 
prevailed throughout the month over the whole of South Africa with the exception of 
the narrow coastal belt in the vSouth and South-West. A summary of the monthly 
totals emphasises the severity of the drought, as out of 326 stations, 125 or 38 per cent, 
had nil ; 128 had 0*01 — 1 inch ; 47 had 1*01 — 2 ins : leaving only 26 stations, situated 
wholly in the three divisions already particularised, with more than 2 inches. Of 
these, 15 had 2*01— 3 ins. *, 6 had 3 01 — 4 ins.; the remaining five (5) largest totals 
being, De Dooms, 4*39 ins. : Kasteel Poort (Table Mountain) 4*58 ios. ; Newlands 
(Montebello) 4*49 ins. ; Waai Kopje, 6*43 ins. ; the maximum being 5*77 ins. at St. 
Michael’s on Table Mountain. Naturally, the maximum falls in 24 hours were 
nowhere very large, as only 15 out of 322 stations furnishing details had more than 
1 inch in any one day, leaving 182 with 0*01 — 1 in. and 125 with nil. The largest 
daily falls were 1*76 ins. at Ceres on the 5th ; 1*64 ins. at Vijgeboom’s Biver on the 
15th ; 1*48 in. at Bishopscourt, 1*38 in. at Kenilworth and 1*29 in. at Newlands all on 
the 14th. The only Thunderstorm reported occurred on the 1st at Port St. John’s, 
while Hail was noted at only two (2) stations on the 15th and 31st. Bails of Srum) 
occurred at 21 stations on 6 days, viz , 10th, 13th — 16th and the 21st. It was most 
widely distributed on the 15th, its limits being approximately Qaoha’s Nek 
(Basutoland) and Evelyn Valley in the east, Sutherland and Nel’s Poort in the West, 
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Bzeljagt and Bufisl’s Nek in the Soatii Ooast division in the South. The amount of 

snow, however, appears to have been comparatively small, althous^h the ground was 
whitie on the 15th a id 16th at Baffal’s Net. Sleet fell ab 15 sbations on 9 diys of the 
month, viz., 1st, 12th to 16th and 29bh to 31st, mosb widely on the 12th, 13th, and 
15th. 

Tempe7‘ature, Gloudf and Wind — ^Tho unusually high moa.n pressure was accom- 
panied by an abnormally low m’^an tompe ature of 51*3^, which is 2° below the 
average (53-3°) for the month, and 3*5® colder than in duly, 1905. Oompared with last 
month both maximum and minimum tomporaturos shew a m ^rked downward tendency, 
the mean maximum (63 '7°) being 2-3°, and the mean minimum (39*0® being 4*1® 
.lower than the corresponding values for the preceding month. This continued drop in 
both curves is noteworthy, inasmuch as, although the average monthly temperature 
reaches its minimum in July, this is usually brought about by more intense nocturnal 
radiation, accompanied by increased solar radiation during the day ; in other words, 
-the usual condition is for the mean maximum temperatU'O curve to show a marked 
upward tendency, while the mean minimum continues to fall. The deficit of the mean 
temp ramre for this month ( 1-3°) from the normal (53 3®) was unequally divided 
between the day and night temperatures, the mean maximum (63 7®) being 2*9®, and 
the mean minimum (39*0®) being 1 0° lower than usual, thus causing aredu tion of 1*9® 
in the mean daily range (2 17®). The unusually cold weather appears to have been 
practically general over South Africa, the deficits in the monthly temp-ratures being 
mostly 3 — 4 degrees along the West and South-West Ooahts, 2—4 degrees a ong the 
South Ooast and apparendy over the Southern Karoo, and 1—2 degrees elsewhere. 
Along t»he West and South West Ooist belts the deficiency was almost equally divided 
between the day and night temperatures, as was also the case at East London ; along 
the South Coast at Port St. John’s, and at Hopefouotain, in Rhodesia, it wis mainly 
due to a decrease in the day temperature , but elsewhere it was almost wholly due to 
the nights being much colder than usual. Oir observer at Vruchtbaac remarks that in 
consequence of the unusual severity of the season, “ the earlier varieties ot fruit are at 
least two weeks later than last year ” in bursting into blossom! The mean warmest 
station was Port St. John’s, with a lemperHture of 60*2®, and the moan coldest, 
Hanover, with 41*1®, a difference of 19*1®. The highest mean maximum of 70*7® was 
at Umtata, Port St. John’s, coming next with 70*2®, while the lowest mean minimum 
was 23*3® at Hanover. The highest temperatures of the month were most commonly 
recorded on the 2nd in the South-West, on the 22nd along the South and East Coasts, 
and at some places in the Karoo, but inland the warmest day was most commonly the 
28th although absolute maxima occurred on several intermediate dates, as the 6th at 
Hope Fountain. The coldest mornings were generally from the 13th to the 20th, 
particularly the 14th, or during Sutton’s well-marked cold spell about the middle of 
July, although a few minima were noted on the 25th, 30th, and 31st. The mean of the 
absolute maxima was only 76*1® or *2*6® lower than in June, while the mean of the 
corresponding minima was 80*6® or 4*9® less than in the preceding month, there was, 
therefore a mean monthly range of 44*6® as against 42*1® in June, being an increase of 
2*4®. The extreme readings for the month wote 85*0® at XJmtaOa on the 28th and 
14*0® at Hanover on the 15th, 17th,, and 26th, yielding an extreme monthly range over 
all^stations of 71*0®. 

Coincident with the unusally low mean minimum temperatures prevalent through 
out the month, was the occurence of an exceptionally large number of Frosts, 206 oases 
in all being reported This phenomenon w «-a so wide-spread, and occasionally of such 
severity in pi oes- billing usually hardy vegetables and plants at Lady Frore, nipping 
orange-trees at Queenstown and even killing lucerne in patches at Carnarvon Farm— - 
as tnconstitute one of the leading features of the weather of the month. These were 
of daily occurrence and were most numerously reported from the 13th to the 20th and 
on +he 30th and 31st, but more particularly on the I6th and 17i5h. 

The mean amount of Cloud during the month was 37 per cent, or the same as in 
June last, hut 2 per cent, more than during the same month of last year. The skies 
were most obscured over the Cape Peninsula where the mean proportion covered was 
decreased eastward through 6 J per cent, at Cape Agulhas, 
to 32 per cent, at Bird Island, rising again to 44 per cent, at Bast London and 61 per 
cent, at Port St. John’s. Elsewhere it varied mostly between 25 and 35 p‘^r cent, 
decreasing slightly on advancing inland, but dropped to 18 per cent, at Hope Fountain, 

I he mean amouat of cloudiness varied between 68 per cent, at Cape Point and 9 per 
cent, at O’okiep* There was a slight decrease in the number of Fo>:fs or Mists reported 
during this month, altogether 74 instances being nocei on 25 days. They wire most, 
mmerous on, the 1st, 15th, 23rd, 26th, 28th and 30th, none were reported on the 2ad, 
6th, l.th and 17th to 19th, 
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As a consequence of the marked anticyclonic conditions which characterised this 
month, the winds were unusually light, with frequent calms, — ^the mean force being only 
1*64, corresponding to a velocity of 10 7 miles per h mr or 1*7 miles per hour less than 
in June, and 2*8 miles per hour less than in July, 1905. The prevailing winds were 
most variable over the Gape Penin-sula, where there was a marked deorease in the 
number of north-westerly breezes, and where pressure was *1 inch higher than usual. 
Over the rest of the country there was a marked prevalence of cold westerly to north- 
westerly winds, except at O’okiep, where they were easterly ; at Kimberley, where 
they were north-easterly ; and at Hope Fountain, where they were south-easterly in 
direction. There was a marked absence thr jughout the month of strong winds, which 
were rep )rted as attaining the force of a Gale a . only 12 stations on 8 days, principally 
the 14th I5tla and 31st. The only Hot Wind noted during the month was that on the 
21st at Uifcenhage, whereas no instance of a Da,ststorm was reported, 

OBSERVE RS’ NOTES, JULY, 1906, 

Veuchtbaae. — V ery dry ; rainfall far below average for July. Hot during the day, 
with heavier frost during several nights than we have had for some years. Season 
for blooming of the earlier varieties of fruit, at least two weeks later than last year, , 
Kbesefontbin. — T he driest winter month on rec )rd. 

The To wees. — Heaviest frost for many years occurred on the 16th. 

OouEDALE. — Very severe frosts ; strong winds, also cold West winds on several days 
during month, 

ScHUiLHOBK. — The latter part of month marked by excessive frost. 

The Meadows (Sohoombia), — Weather has b ^eu very dry all the month, no signs of 
moisture. Farmers are trekking to pastures new. 

WAVEEEEy.— Very severe frost on the 11th -lb degrees. 

Pella. — Drought very severe. 

Oarnaevon Farm. — This has been the mildest July on record, Le , ten years. Only 15 
frosts against an average of 23 for all the previous months of July. Most of the 
frosts have been mild, but on the 15th, 16th, and 17th the severity of the frost was 
awful 18 degrees on the 15th aud 16th, and 16 degrees on the 17th. Lucerne, one 
of the hardiest of plants, was in patches killed to the roots. The reason for all 
this damage was the extremely dry atmosphere consequent on the prevailing 
drought. Thirteen cloudless days were recorded. Only eight windy days, the 
ne irest approach to this for July was 13 in 1904. Cattle generally poor, but where 
chaff has been saved they are in better o mdition. Crops a failure generally, little 
only put in, and that that came up has been badly injured by frosts. 

Lady Peers. — The weather has been very peculiar. On some occasions real warm 
summer we ither and again heavy frost — ihe most severe frost known for a number 
of years. Vegetables and peanuts which usually stand the winter well were killed 
by frost. 

MiDDLEOouaT. — There has been absolutely no rain or snow this month. Very severe 
frosts ana dry cutting winds. 

Sterkspeuit. — O wing to continued drought, there is aMost nothing in the way of 
seed sown as yet. 

Thibet Park.— V ery severe frosts durins? the month. 

Vbnteestad. — H ard frosts throughout the mon h. 

ELLioTDALB.—Very dry month. High winds prevailed, 

Kokstad.— C ountry dry and parched. Very cold N.W. winds. Crop suffering for 
want of rain. 

Gboot DEAKENSTEm.— a Very cold dry month. Temperature, wind, cloud, and rain- 
fall ail well below average. 

Mean temperature of month, 4’9° below average 7 years (8^* below July, 1905). 
,, maximum 3-5° ,, ,, ,, 

,, minimum 6*4*^ „ ,, 13 years. 

Rainfall deficiency to date . . . . . . 8*19 in. 

Total: January — July, 1906 .. .. 14 13 in. 

Average : January— July, 13 years ,. .. 23*04 in. 

This is the first monthly mean that has fallen below 50® ; the previous coldest 
month beitig July, 1903, with 51*5®. The extreme minimum (32*2°) is also a 
record. 

Queenstown (Berwick). — The frost on the 16fch, 17th, and 18th was severer than for 
miny years. Orange trees much nipped. 

Kokstad (The Willows).— -Mostly calm days, continuous and sometimes severe nightly 
fro-ts ; almost total absence of rain (0*03 in.). Monthly mean temperature lower 
than usual in July, marks the month. Vela very dry. 
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Stations. 

Mean 

Mean 

Monthly 

Aba. 

oj 

Abs. 

OJ 

Max. 

Min. 

Moan 

Max. 

CtJ 

p 

Min. 

oS 

P 

Boyal Observatory 

588 

44*2 

51*5 

69-0 

2 

35-3 

18 

Cape Town (S. A. College) . . 

60-4 

44*7 

62-5 

72*0 

2 

87-5 

18 

„ ,, (Hospital) 

Simon's Town . . , . 

59-2 

45*6 

52*4 

70-0 

2 

40*0 

18 

62-2 

49*1 

66*6 

72*4 

2 

45*8 

18 

Sea Point 

60*0 

46*0 

63*0 

71*8 

2 

39*8 

18 

Wynberg 

GO-3 

44-0 

52*2 

70 5 

3 

38*5 

14 

Groot Drakenstein 

61-0 

38*4 

49*7 

70-0 

2 

32*2 

17 

Eobertson Plantation 

64-4 

38*1 

51’2 

75-0 

20 

29*0 

16 &17 

Elsenburs: Ag. College 

58-7 

38*6 

48-6 

68*8 

2 

32*5 

17 

Ceres 

57-2 

34-2 

45*7 

68*0 

11 

27*0 

18 

O'okiep 

63 4 

40*8 

62*1 

760 

28 

36*0 

6 

Port Nollotb . . 

61-9 

41-9 

61*9 

77*0 

2 

35*0 

30 

Port Elizabeth 

65-0 

49*6 

67-3 

77-0 

23 

38*0 

14 

George Plantation 

62-2 

44*0 

53*1 

79 0 

22 

35*0 

14 

XJitenbage 

67*4 

39*2 

53*3 

83*0 

22 

29*0 

14 

Cape St. Francis 

63-1 

47-7 

55-4 

73*0 

18 &20 

34*0 

16 

Cape L’ Agulhas 

58-2 

475 

52*9 

640 

2 

42*0 

14 

Storm’s River . . 

62-8 

440 

63 4 

83-0 

22 

34*0 

14 

Heidelberg 

67*1 

39-5 

53-3 

76'0 

6 

29*0 

17 &18 

Amalienstein . . 

66 2 

32*1 

49*1 

80*0 

22 

26’0 

17 

Hanover 

58-9 

23*3 

41*1 

67-0 

22 

14*0 

16, 17 
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Murraysburg 

61-6 

306 

46*0 

74'0 

28 

19-0 

15 

Kimberley 

67-4 

33*6 

60-5 

77*0 

28 

25*2 

16 

East London . . 

68-7 

48*1 

58*4 

79*0 

22 

38*0 

14 

Sydney’s Hope 

62*9 

45*4 

54*2 

76 5 

22 

36*0 i 

16 

Stutterheim 

67*0 

42-2 

54-6 

80-0 

28 

31*5 

17 

Bedford 

66*9 

39*0 

63*0 

82-0 

1 29 

28*0 

14 

Oathcart 

62-2 

37*0 

49*6 

749 

29 

25-1 

14 

Queenstown 

65*5 

31-8 

1 48-6 

79-0 

28 

51*0 

16 

Aliwal North , . 

63*7 

27*2 

46*4 

: 72*6 

28 &29 

16*0 

14 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 

68*9 

28*0 

43*4 

68-0 

28 

17*3 

14 

Main 

67-0 

40*4 

53*7 

79*1 

28 

24 5 

14 

Mount AyM *. 

Port St. 3 ohn’s . . 

69*6 

41*1 

1 65*4 

81*0 

27 &28 

31‘0 

13 <fel6 

70-2 

50-3 

i 60‘2 

78-0 

22 

44*0 

14, 16 
&19 

Umtata 

70*7 

34*7 

52'7 

85*0 

28 

22-0 

14 

Kokstad (The Willows) . . 

65*5 

1 29-7 

i 47*6 

76-0 

5 &28 

20*0 

17 

Tabankulu 

67*3 

1 39*8 

1 63*6 

78*8 

28 

29-0 

14 

Teyateyaneng . . 

62*1 

1 29 9 

46*0 

70*0 

28, 29 

16-0 

16 

Leribe 


i 
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63-0 

I 25*4 

* 44*2 

73-0 

28 

16*5 

31 

Euruman 

6^*0 

28 9 

46-4 

77-0 

29 

19’0 

16 

Hope Fountain 

67*8 

44*0 

65*0 

75*0 

6 

38*0 

20 

Means 

63-7 

39-0 

61-3 

75-1 


30*6 


Extremes , . 




86*0 

28 

14*0 

16 17 
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RAINFALL, JULY, 1906 


I. CAPi: PiiNINSULA : 


INCHES. III. WEST COAST : — continued 


Royal Observatory (ct) 12 inch 

gauge .. .. 1-S2| 

Cape Town, Eire Station .. 1-48; 

Do South African Gollego 2 -OS 

Do Sea Point (Hall) 1*62 , 

Do do. (Attridge) 1*52 ; 

Do IMolteno Reservoir 2-43 

1)0 Platteklip .. 3'05 

Do Signal Hill .. 1-3S, 

Table Mountain; Disa Head 3’25 : 

Do Kasteel’s Poort .. 4-68 ^ 

Do Waai Kopje .. 5*43! 

Do St. Michael’s .. 5-77 

Kewlands (Montebello) . . 4'94 1 

Bishopscourt . .. 3-60: 

Kenilworth . . . 2 98 i 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 2*90! 

Groot Constantia . 2-35' 

Tokai .. .. 2*69 

Simon’s Town (Wood) .. 2*48 i 

Do. (Gaol) . . 2 uu 1 

Robben Island .. 1*13; 

Camp’s Bay .. .. 1*10, 

Fish Hoek . , . . 1*08 ; 

Gape Point .. .. 0*88 j 

Durbanvilic .. .. 1*53; 

Plumstead .. .. 1*96 ! 

'Muizenberg (Storage Res.) .. 3*81 j 

Woodstock (Hall) ., 2*15! 

Do (Municipal Quarry) 3*48 1 

Do (with Nephers Shield) 3*72 : 

Maitland .. .. 1*42 


Springbokfontein (Gaol) 

Concordia 

Garies 

Kersefontein 

The Towers 

Dassen Island 

Malmesbury 

Piquetberg 

Van Rhynsdorp . . 

Clan william (Tronk) 

Anenous 

Zontpan 

Wupperthal 

IV. SOUTH.COAST : 


II. SOUTH-WEST:- 

Eerste River . . , . 2*04 

Klapmuts .. .. 1*75 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) . . 1*(35 i 

Somerset West .. 1-78: 

Paarl .. . 2*08' 

Wellington (Gaol) . . i*G4 ; 

Groot Drakenstein .. 2*15 i 

Tulbagh . 1-23 i 

Kluitjes Kraal . * . . 0*41 , 

Ceres ■ .. 4*39 i 

Caledon .. .. 1*43 1 

Worcester (Gaol) .. 0*47 i 

Hex River .. .. 0*36 i 

Robertson . . . . 0*51 j 

Porterville Road .. .. 1*59 ; 

Rawsonville .. .. 1*161 

Robertson (Govt. Plantation) . . 0*55 | 

Danger Point .. .. 1-36 i 

Vijgeboonis River . . . . 2*54 j 

Elsenburg Agricultural College 1*56 1 

Roskeen .. ,, 1*19 !^- 

Vruchtbaar 

III. WEST COAST ; 

Port Nolloth 
KUpfontein 
Kraaifontein 
O’okiep 
11 


Gape L’ Agulhas 
Bredasdorp 
Sw’ellendam . . . 

Heidelberg 

Riversdale 

Vogel V lei 

Mossel Bay 

George 

K zelzagt 

Millwood 

Sour Plats 

Concordia 

Knysna 

BuflelsNek 

Harkerville 

Plettenberg Bay . , 

Blaauwkrantz 

Storm’s River 

Witte Els Bosch .. 

Cape St. Francis . • 

Great' Brak River • • 

Witteklip 

Uitenhage 

Do (Inggs) 

Do (Park) -- 
Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 
Tankatara .. .. 

Lottering . . ♦ • 

Shark’s River (Nursery) 

Do (Convict Station) 

Karmnelks River .. 

Zuurbraak 
Armadale 
Centlivres ‘ 

George (VVoodifleld 
George (Plantation) 

. SOUTHERN KAROO: 


0- 3^1 

u i2 
0 02 
OAO 
0*S9 
0 * 7 ^ 

1- 1^^ 
1*68 
0-3^ 

0*36 

0'l7 
0*69 
0 51 


1-09 
1*29 
1*33 
0*74 
0 32 
0*G5 
070 
0*79 
0*22 
0 76 
1*12 
2*04 
181 
1'20 
‘ 2-37 
1*35 
1-88 

1- 64 

2- 23 
1*53 
0 38 
094 
0-25 
0*16 
0*18 
1*81 

0- oc 

1*41 

1 - 86 
1*70 
1*82 
1-21 
0-09 
0-23 
0*95 
0 76 


.. 


1*66 

Ladismith 


.. 0*38 




Amalienstein 


0 . 0 43 




Calitzdorp 


000 

. • 


0*05 

Oudtshoorn 


• . 0-00 

. • 

• * 

0-14 

Uniondale 


• . 055 

. • 

» • 

0*05 

Kleinpoort 


0*00 

• • 

• • 

0-17 

' Glencounor 

• . 

0-00 
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YI. WEST GENTEAL KAEOO : inches I VIII. K, KAROO-~co;i,i5mwe(2 inches 

Prince Albert Eoad . . 0*00 i Roodepoorfc (Div, Golcsborg) . , 0*00 

Praserburg Road . . . . 0*00 1 Vlakfontein do . . 0*00 

Prince Albert .. .. 0-05 1 Vogolsfonteui do .. 0*00 

Ewaarfcberg Pass .. .. 1*10 j Plaafcfonteiii do . . 0 00 

Beaufort West .. 0*221 Vosburg .. .. O’OO 

Nel’s Poort * . . . 0*06 ! Ewavelfontoin . . . . 0*00 

Wiilowmore *. 0*lGi Tho Meadows (Soboombie) .. 0‘00 

Steytlervilla .. .. OOO! Thoefontein, (Div. Haiiovor) .. 0*00 

I IX. NORTHERN BORDEE : 


VII. EAST CENTRAL KAROO : 


Aberdeen (Gaol) .. 0 03; 

Aberdeen Road . . . - 0*00 , 

Winteiiioek , . . . Oil; 

Kendrew . . . . 0*00 

Graaff-Reinet . . . . 0*13 

Do (Collego) .. 0*12 

New Betbesda .. .. 0*08 

Janscnville .. •. 0*00 

Patrysfontein . . 0 08 

Toegedacbt 0 00 

Klipfontein , . . • 0 00 

Pearston .. .. 0*00 

Somerset East .. . . O'lO 

Oorndale, (Div. Aberdeen) 0*00 

Darlington , , . . 0*04: 

Bufiel’s Nek . . . . 0*4:3 

Glen Harry .. ,, 0*11 

Bloembof . . . , O'lO 

Spitzkop (Graaff-Reinet) . . 0*00 

YIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 

Calvinia . . . . 0*33 

Sutherland 019 

Eraserburg .. .. 0*00 

Onderste Dooms . . . • 0*00 

Gannapan .. 0*00 

Carnarvon . , 0*00 

Victoria West . . . . 0*00 

Britstown .. O'OO 

Murraysburg .. .. 0 00 

De Kruis .. 0-21 

Hanover . , , * 0*00 

The Willows .. .. 0*00 

Middelburg . , . 0*00 

Tafolberg Hall . . . , 0*00 

Gradook . . . , 0*00 

Witmoss .. 0*00 

Steynsburg .. . 0 00 

Quagga’s Kerk . , . , 0*16 

Tarkastad . . 0*06 

Omdraais Vlei . , . . 0*00 

Yarken*s Kop . . . . 0*00 

Eish River . • . . 0*00 

Wildebeestkooij .• *. 0*00 

Maraxsburg . . . , 0*00 

, Waver ley .. .. 0 03 

Scbuilhoek . . . . 0*00 

Jackalsfontein (Div. Colesberg 0*00 

Ezelpoorb do , . 0 00 

Plaatberg do . . 0*00 

Giapevale do . , 0*00 

Ezelfontein do .* 0*C0 

Groenkloof do .. 0*00 


Pella 


O'OO 

Kenhardt 


0-00' 

Van Wyk’s Vloi . . 


0*00 

Prieska 


0 00 

Dumnurry 


O'OO 

Griqua Town 


0*00 

Douglas 


O'OO 

Avoca (Herbert) , . 


O'OO 

Kimberley (Gaol) 


0 00 

Do (Harrison) 


0*00. 

Bellsbank (Div. Barkly Wost) 


0*00 

BarkJy West 


000 

Upington 


0*00 

Trooilapspiin 

New Year’s Kraal. . 


0*00 


0*00 

Strydonburg 


0*00 

SOUTH-EAST : 

Melrose 


0*07 

Eairhoit 


OOf:> 

Cheviot Polls (Bedford) 


0*01 

Bedford (Gaol) 


0*02: 

Do. (Hall) 


0*10 

Sydney’s Hope 


0'3G 

OuHendale 


0*09 

Adelaide 


0*12 

Atherstone 


0-32 

Alexandria 


1*11 

Salem 


0*37 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 


0*37 

Heatherton Towers (near Graham’; 

8 

Town) 


0*12 

Port Beaufort 


015 

Katberg 


0*00 

Balfour 


0*14 

Seymour 


0*21 

Port Alfred 


P03. 

Hogsback 


0*20 

ThabaN’doda 


0*80' 

Peddie 


0 30 

Cathoart 


0 00 

do (Ifonnan) 


0 02 

Keiskama Hoek . . 


0*00 

Thomas River 


0*00 

King William’s Town 


O'oa 

Stubterheim (Best^) 


0*01 

Dohne .. .. 


005 

Dagga Boer 


0*06 

Crawley 


000 

Kubusie 


0*06 

Kei Road 


0*00 

Evelyn Valley 


1*73 

Berlin 


0*00 

Isidenge 


0*73 

Peri© Forest 


0*36 
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SOUT EI-E A QT— continued 


INCHES 

Quacu Forest 


0 00 

Kologba 


0*10 

Fort Jackson 


0 00 

Komgha 


0 00 

East London, West 


0 09 

Do East 


0 03 

Fort Cunynghame 


0 01 

Bolo 


0*02 

Fort Fordyce 


0 09 

Sunnyside 


0 31 

Forestbourne 


0*36 

Gata 


0*14 

Wolf Ridge 


0*3o 

Dontsah 


0*17 

Mount Coke 

« 4 

0*00 

Blackwoods 


0 03 

NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 


0 00 

Ellesmere 


0 00 

Burghersdorp 


000 

Molteno Station . . 


0-00 

Thibet Park 


0 00 

Sterkstroom 


000 

Rocklands 


0 00 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 


oco 

Do (Brown) 


0*00 

Rietfontein 


0*00 

Buffelsfontein 


O'OO 

Carnarvon Farm . . 


0*01 

Jamestown 


0*00 

Queenstown (Gaol) 


0*00 

Do (Beswick) 


0*03 

Dordieoht 


0 0*2 

Tylden 


0*00 

Herschel 


0*00 

Lady Grey 


0 00 

Bolotwa, Contest .. 


0*04 

Lady Frere 


0*00 

Barkly East 


0*05 

Lyndene 


0*00 

Mooifoutein 


0 00 

Poplar Grove 


0 00 

Whittlesea 


0 00 

Halseton 


0-00 

Middlecourt 


000 

Sterkspruit 


0 00! 

Blikana 


0*02 : 

Albert Junction 


ooo! 

Glen Wallace 


ooo! 

ludwe 


0*001 

Benson vale Inst, .. 


0*00! 

Rhodes 


0*13 1 


XII. IvAFFRAIUA : — (Wifi lined inches 

Cofimvaba .. .. 0()(^ 

Nqamakwe .. .. 

Main .. .. .. 009 

Engcobo .. .. 0*03 

Butterwortib . . . . 0*06 

Kentani .. *. 0*12 

Maclear .. .. 0-00 

Willowvale .. .* 0*17 

Mount Fletcher . . . . 0*00 

Elliotdale •. .. 0*00 

Mqanduli .. .. 0*10 

Umtata . . . • 0*02 

Kokstad . . . . 0*CO 

Do (The Willows) .. 0-02 

Umzimkulu . . . . 0-00 

Tabankulu .. .. 0T5 

Somerville (Div. Tsolo) .. 0 02 

Bazeya .. .. 0*00 

Owebe . . . . . . 0*15 

Mount Aylitf . . . . O’lA 

Flagstaff .. 0 22 

Insikeiii .. .. 0 02 


XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

Mohalie’s Hoek . . . . 0 00 

Qacha’s Nek .. 0 00 

Teyateyaneng .. .. OOO 

Leribe .. •. .. 0*00 

Maseru . . . . 0 00 


XV. NATAL 

Durban, Observafeoiy .. 0*2B 


XVII. BECHUANALAND 

Vryburg . . . . 000 

TauDgs .. 0 00 

Setlagoli .. .. 0 00 


XVIII. RHODESIA : 

Hope Fountain .. .* 0*00 

Matopo Park . . . . 0*00 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTICES. 


Introduction of Horned Cattle from the British 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


The following regulations regarding the introduction of Horned Cattle into the 
Colony from the British Bechuanaland Protectorate are issued under Proclamatiois 
No. 262, dated August 6, 1906 : — 

1. The Cattle rnust be accompanied by a certificate from a Government Veterinary 
Surgeon of the British Bechuanaland Protectorate that they are free from disease, that 
there is no known case of Rinderpest or of African Coast Fever in the Protectorate, and 
that they have been dipped to the s itisfaction of that OfHcor before being entrained ; or 
that, failing such dipping, the cattle will be detrained at Ramathlabiima Railway 
Station and dipped at the tank at Ramathlabama Spruit, under such arrangements as 
may be approved by the Chief Vetcrinaiy Surgeon of the Cape Colony. 

2. The cattle must be entrained in trucks thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 

3. Thecatt’e must not enter the Capo Colony until inspected bv a Cape Government 
Veterinary Surgeon and until such Officer has issued a certificaie permittiim such 
entry. 


Regulations for the Introduction of Sheep into the Oolonv 

by Land. 


The following regulations are published under L’roclamatioii No. 31(1 of 1906, dated 
July 23 : — 

1, In these Regulations the term “ sheep ” includes “ goats.” 

2. No sheep shall be introduced into the Colony from anv neighbouring State 
Territory, or Colony, except from Natal into Bast Griqualand, unless : 

(ix) They shall be accompanied h}- a certificate in the form set forth in Schedule A 
hereto, signed by an Inspector of Stock appointed to administer Scab Laws 
or Regulations in such neighbouring State, Territory or Colcny, stating 
that such sheep have been inspected by him on a date not more than fourteen 
days previous to the date of introduction and found free from Scab and have 
been thereafter properly dipped under his supervision in a dip approved by 
Government Notice No. 711 of 11) 6, or any subsequent Notice, or in a 
dip made of tobacco or sulphur ; and with respect to sheep introducucl from 
the Transvaal, that they have been dipped in an approved arsenical dip. 

(6) In respect of sheep introduced by road, such certificate shall have been before 
their introduction endorsed by the Sheep Inspector of the District or area 
into or through which such sheep .shall enter in manner provided in 
Regulation 3. 

Or unless : 

(rr) They shall be accompanied by a certificate in the form set forth in Schedule B 
hereto, signed by an Inspector of Stock appointed to administer Scab Laws 
or Regulations in such neighbouring State, TeiTitory, or Colony, stating 
that such sheep have, save and except sheep introduced from the Transvaal 
been at lease twice dipped in a dip approved by Government Notice No. 711 
of 1906 or any subsequent Notice, or in a dip made of tobacco or sulphur; 
and with respect to sheep introduced from the Transvaal, that they have 
dipped in ' any dip aforesaid and at least a second time in an approved 
ar^enical dip ; provided that the dipping shall in each case have taken place 
within fourteen’ days of date of introduction'; and at interval of not less 
than fourteen days and not more than eighteen days between each dipping, 

{h) In respect of sheep introduced by road, such certific to shall have been before 
their introduction endorsed by the Sheep inspector of the District or area 
into or through which such sheep shall enter in manner provided in Regula- 
tion 3. • • 

8. No person intending to introduce sheep by road shall be permitted to introduce 
such sheep unless he shall have obtained the aforesaid endorsement, and he shall with 
that view give timely notice to the Resident Magistrate of the District in this Colony 
into or through which the sheep are to enter the Colon}*, stating the number of sheep, 
some place distant not more than three miles outside the border of the Colony, where 
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of such notice the Eesident Magistrate shall forthwith communicate the ^samo to the 
Sheep Inspector of the .District or area into which the sheep are intended to pass, and 
such Inspector shall proceed at the time and to the place specified in such notice, 
■or so soon thereafter as may be possible, then and there to examine such sheep. 

4. The person in charge of such sheep shall bo bound to produce the certificate 
aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if ho is satisfied that the sheep 
liavo been properly dipped according to llegulation 2, and if tliey are free from scab, 
make an endorsernent on the certificate in the form given in Schedule 0, and the 
sheep may thereafter proceed on their way. 

6. If the csrtificatebe incomplete in any x^articular, or if upon examination of such 
sheep the Inspector is not satisfied that the sheep have been properly dipped according 
to Eegulation 2, or if he discovers the existence of scab among them, he shall refuse to 
allow them to enter his area until they shall have been again dipped once or twice as 
he shall see fit, and a second certificate in the form prescribed in Schedule A or 
Schedule B, as the ease may require, shall have been by him given in respect of 
them. 

6. If the sheep bo forwarded from the neighbouring State, Territory or Colony by 
j’ailway, tbe notice prescribed in Begulation 3 shall be sent to the Hesident Magistrate 
of the District to which the sheep are destined to he conveyed, aod such Resident 
l\Iagistrate shall communicate the same to the Sheep Inspector of the District or area 
in which is situated the Railway Station to which such sheep are consigned, or where 
tliore shall be no such Inspector, to some deputy duly appointed for the purpose. The 
certificate provided in Regulation 2 shall be sent by the owner or sender to the 
Sbationmaster or other official at a station or siding in such State, Territory or 
Colony, for delivery to the guard of the train by which such sheep are convoyed, and 
shall be by the guard in turn delivered to the Inspector or such official on arrival at 
the destined station or siding, or to the Statiomnaster or official in charge of such 
station or siding. 

7. Upon arrival at the destined station or tiding the Sheep Insi)e{'tDr or duly 
appointed deputy, as aforesaid, shall, if he is satisfied that the sheep have been prodorly . 
dipped according to Regulation 2, and if they are free from scab, make an endorsement 
on the certificate in the form given in Schedule C, and the sheep thereafter may 
proceed on their way, provided that until the certificate shall have been so endorsed, 
the sheep shall not bo delivered by the railway officials to any person without the leave 
of the Commissioner of Public Works, after consulting with the Secretary for Agricul- 
ture, but the Inspector or duly appointed deputy shall have authority to direct that 
snob sheep shall be dealt with in accordance with the Scab Act and these Regulations. 

8. If the certificate be incomplete in any particular, or if upon examination of such 
sheep the Inspector or duly appointed deputy is not satisfied that the sheep have been 
properly dip^ied according to Regulation 2, or if he discovers the existence of scab 
among such sheep, ho shall, before making the endorsement in the preceding section 
provided for, dip them once or twice, a-the shah see fit, at the cist of the owner of aiuih 
sheep, and such cost shall he recovered by moans of the sale at public auction of bo 
many of such sheep as may be requited to defray such cost. 

9. If such sheep be forwarded by railway, from the Orange River Colony, or from 
any State, Territory, or Uolony, in which any law for the prevention of scab among 
such sheep shall be in force, consigned direct to a butcher for slaughter purposes, it 
will suffice if they are accompanied by a oerbifioate- issued by an Inspector of Stock 
appointed to administer Scab Laws or Regulations in such State, Territory, or Colony, 
for the prevention of scab among sheep, to the effect either that the said sheep are free 
from scab or that they have been properly dipped under the supervisioti of such 
Inspeotor, and have been marked with a special paint or tar mark, vhioh certificate 
shall as nearly as possible f jUow the form prescribed in Schedule I) of these Regula- 
tions, . 

IG. The person in charge of such sheep so consigned, or the person consigning the 
same shall be hound to produce or deliver or cause to be delivered the certificate 
aforesaid to the Sheep Inspector of the District or area to which such sheep are 
destined, or where there shall ha no such Inspector to the deputy duly appointed for 
the purpose, and such Inspector or deputy k-hall, if the certificate he in order, and the 
sheep are free from scab, make an endorsement to that effect on the certificate and the 
proviso to Regulatioa 7 shall apply to all sheep so introduced. 

11. If the certificate be incomplete in any particular, or if upon examination of 
such sheep, the Inspector or depuny aforesaid diw^eirs, the 'existence, of scab among 
them, he shall cause them to be dipped once under his supervision before delivery oc 
removal* 

12, Any person contravening these Regulations shaUi fipofi ooavicticn, he liable to 
a fine, not exceeding twenty pounds s^erling^ 
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SCHEDULE A. 

[Begidatiom imblished in Proclamation No* 2Mj 1906,) 
IMPORTATION OP SMALL STOCK OVERLAND. 
CERTIFICATE 

Of clipping of Slieep and (or) Goats specified herein 

Name of Owner 

Address 

In charge of 

Farm and locality from which to be removed 

Place in Colony to which to be removed 


Sheep, 


Merinos 

Cross-bred Sheep . 
Cape Sheep 


! umber, i Marks. 


Goats. 


Angoras 
Cape Goats 


Inspected by me on 

and found free from Scab. 

Date subsequently dipped in 


Number. 


dip. 


Marks. 



Inspector of Stock appointed to administer Scab Laws or Regulations. 


Dated at District. 

on 190.. 


Note . — The dipping must be within 14 days of the date of introduction. 

The dip must be either tobacco, sulphur, or one of the patent dips approved by 
Government Notice No. 716 of 1906, or any subsequent notice, and in the case of sheep 
introduced from the Transvaal, the dipping must be performed in an approved 
arsenical dip. 


SCHEDULE B. 

{Begulations publisliod in Proclamation No 216^ 1906.) 
IMPORTATION OP SMALL STOCK OVERLAND. 
GERTIFIOATB 

Of dipping of Sheep and (or) Goats specified herein ; — 

Name of Owner 

Address 

In charge of 

Farm and locality from which to be removed 

Place in Colony to which to be removed 


Sheep. j 

Number. ; 

Marks. 

Goats. 

Number. 

Marks. 

! 

Merinos . . j 



Angoras 



Cross-bred Sheep . . 
Cape Sheep .. j 

— ; 

— 

Cape Goats . , 




Date of first dipping in dip 

Date of second dipping in dip 


Inspector of Stock appointed to administer Scab Laws or Regulations, 
Dated at.. District* 


on 


190 .. 
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J^ole . — The interval between each clipping must not be lows than 11 and not more 
than 18 days, and the aecond dipping mint be within 14 days of the date of intro- 
duction. 

The dip must be either tolxu'cn, siilphiir, or one oC the patent dips approved by 
Governmoiit Notice hfo. 711 of IbOb, or any subsequent notice, and, in the (;sae cd 
sheep introduced from the Tca,nsvaal, the second dipping at least must be porforniod in 
an approved arsenical dip. 

SCHEDULE 0. 

ENDOBSEMBNT TO BE MADE BY THE INSPEGTOB. 

I hereby certify that I have examined the sheep to which this certificate refers 
and find them to have been dipped in accordance with Kogulatlon 2 of Proclamation 
No. 24G of 190G, and to be free from scab. 


Sboop Inspoctoi 

Dated at on 


SCifEDULE D. 

IMPOBTATION OF SLAUGHTEB STOCK. 

I, . hereby certify that I. have this clay oxaininod 

the I goats } running on the 

farm in the Fiold-oocnetcy and 

that the |go^^g J free from scab or have boon properly dipped under my super- 
vision and marked with a special mark in ^ 


Inspector of Stock, appointed to administer Scab Law.s or Bogulabions. 

District, 

Dated at on 190. . 


District. 

190 . 


GUANO EitOM: GOVERNMENT ISLANDS. 


It is notified that the price of Gimno^ deUveird fm ai any Cnme.numnd iUtihrny 
Ktatioa^ in Uie Colony, or at the following Depots, Caledon, Malmesbury, ha.;tirl and, 
Worcester, will be as follows, viz. 

Ordinary Guano, .-86 x^er ton of 2,000 lbs., or 12s. \ For use with in 

per hag of 200 lbs. * . . . . . [ limits 

Bock Guano, .£6 7s. per ton of 2,000 lbs., or 12s. [ of the 

9d. per bag of 200 lbs . . . . ) Colony. 

A bag is the smallest quantity which will be supplied. 

Ordinary Guano, £7 12s. per ton of . . . . E'^or use 

2,000 lbs... .. .. beyond limits 

Bock Guano, £8 per ton of 2,000 lbs, . . of the 

Pius cost of railage from Gape Town . . Colony. 

Free railage will not be allowed on the backward journey on supplies drawn from 
the depots. 

Bock Guaup.,is pot stocked,, at the Depots. , Bemittaiioes in cash, cheque or Po.st 
Office Money Order, in advance, must be made or bent, far Guam from CajJo Town, to 
the Suporintehd'ent of the Guano Island-s, No. m Strand Street ; and from the depota 
to the Railway Station Masters. ... 

Government Notice No. 1326, dated Ubh December, 1905, is hereby cancoilod. 

' “ BABBY ' McMillan, 

Acting Chief Clerk to the SeeVetary for Agriculture, 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following pamphlets, reprints, t&o. are obtainable osi application to the 
Flditor of the AgricuUural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, Cape Town. Members 
of Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associations applying for same through the Secretaries 
of these Associations are supplied free of charge. 

i-gricnltUFal Miscellanea, price 6d. each. Extracts from Vols. I, to V of Agricultural 
Journal. 

Artificial Grasses and Fodder for Stock; Ensilage; Treatment of Cereal and 
other Crops; Viticulture and Wine Making; Forestry; Locusts and their 
Destruction; Possible New Industries for Cape Farmers; Stock Farming; 
Dairying ; Fruit Culture (fd.) 

^.gecnltupe. 

Wheat Production in Australia ( 's. 6d.) by A. C. Macdonald; ♦Wheat Production 
in Australia (Is. 6d.) by W. Halse and J. D. J. Visser ; Hop Cultivation (3d.) 
translated by A. W. Heywood; *Brak Land in Relation to Irrigation and 
Drainage (id); The Velvet Bean (Id.); Potato Disease (Id.); Scheme of 
Manurial Experiments (Id.) ; Leguminous Forage Crops for Trial in 
Cape Colony (Id.) ; Sundry Forage Crops for trial in Gape Colony 
(Id ) ; Poultry in South Africa : Rearing Management and Improvement, 
with notes on Prevalent Diseases and Internal and External Parasites 
(3d.) ; The Salt Bushes (Id.) ; Tobacco Culture by P. Boriiemisssa (Id.) ; The 
Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colony by K. Schenck (3d.); Tobacco Wiifc in 
Kat River Vadey (Id.) 

Dairying. 

Dairy Breeds by A. 0. Macdonald (9d.) ; *Dairy Industry in Great Britain by A. 0». 
Macdonald (6d.) ; *Dairy Industry in Denmark (2d.) ; Ready Reckoner for 
Cream Testing (Is.); -i-Dairy and its products by D. Hutcheon (2d.) ; '•'Cheddar 
Cheese Making (Id.) 

Entomology. 

The Bont Tick (Id.) ; Bean Bruchus Id. ; Cabbage Aphis (Id.) ; Codling Moth in 
Madeira Fruit (Id. •; *Codling Moth (Id.); Fruit Fly (Id.); Fumigation 
Supplies (Id.) ; Insect Friends and Foes (Id.) ; Methods of Locust Destruc- 
tion (id); *Peach Yellows (Id); Pear Slug, Paris Green (Id.); Remedy for 
Mestwurmon (Id.) *Spray Calendar (Id.); *Spray Pump Notes (Id.); Scale 
Insects on Ornamental Trees and Plants (Id.); Two Pine Apple Pests (Id.); 
Tree Fumigation in California (Id.) ; Winter Spraying (Id.) ; Wattle Bag Worm 
(Id.) ; Bordeaux Mixture (Id.) ; Deaths Head Moth Superstition (Id.) ; 
Fumigation under Box Covers (Id.) ; The House Fly (Id.) ; New Oak Tree 
Pest (Id.) : Nursery Inspection and Quarantine Bill (id.) ; Oil Water Pumps 
(Id.) ; The Plague of Ticks (Id) ; Potato Tuber Moth (Id.) ; The Codling Moth; 
Notes on its Life Cycle and Remedies (Id.) ; Gall Worms in the Boots of 
Plants (Id.) ; The Fruit Fly,* (with coloured plates) (3d.) ; Another 
Introduced Scale Pest (Id ) ; Washes for Red Scale fid.) ; Fruit Fly : 
Peach Fly (Id.) ; Lime-Sulphur- Salt Wash for Scale Insect (Id.) ; The Fruit 
Moth (Id.); Fusicladium of the Apple and Pear (Id.); Mealie Stalk Borer 
(dd..)—coloU7'ed ;plate: Cleaning up Nursery (Id.); Natural Enemies of the 
Fruit Fly : Report on Investigation's in Braiail (Id.) ; Locust Birds and Locust 
Poison (Id.) ; The Brazil Fruit Fly Parasites (Id.) ; Cyanide Gas Remedy for 
Scale Insects (3d.) 

Forestry. 

British National Forestry (Id) ; Botanical Observations on Forests in Eastern. 
Pondoland (Id.) ; f Elementary Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft (Id), 
National Forests (id.) ; Indigenous Timbers of the Cape (Id.) ; Misuse of Goal 
and the Uses of Forests (Id) ; Tree Planting for Timber and Fuel (Id.) ; Tree 
Planting for Farmers (Id.) 

Note. — A ll those marked with are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
f Dutch only. 
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■Fisheries . 

Trout and Carp Breeding and Stocking of Streams (Id.) ; Methods oi Preserving 
Pish by Smoking (Id.); Portable Floating tiatcliing Box for Trout Ova t Id,) 
The Protection of Trout (Id.); The Oc^oan and its Resources (Id.) 

■'Horticulture 

Frait Culture in the Gamtoos River Valley (Id.); ^Marketing of Fruit (Id.); 
Manual of Practical Orchard Work at the Gape (6d.) ; The Olive at the Gape 
(2d) ; Tomatoes and Fruit for Export (Id.) ; Citrus Culture in Cape Colony : 
Report of the Citrus Commission (Id.) ; ’"Fruit from Orchard to Buyer (Id) 
Netting for Fruit Trees (Id.) ; Fruit Culture in Argentina (Id.) ; Vegetables 
for Exhibition (Id.) Chrysanthemum Rust (id.) 

Veterinary and Animal Industry, 

^Anthrax, Oharhon, Mitzbrand or Miltziekte (Id.) ; * Heartwator (Id.) ; 
=» Malarial Catarrhal Fever of Sheep (Id.) ; * Preventive Vaccination against 
Anthrax and Swine Fever (Id.) ; Rinderpest : Br. Koch’s Report (Id.) ; ^Inocu- 
lation against Rinderpest (Id.) ; Br. Kohlstocks Report on Inoculation for 
Rinderpest (Id.); * Redwater, Texas Fever or Tick Bisease (Id.) ; * Red water, 
Anthrax and Quarter Evil (Id.) ; ♦Sheep and Wool (Id.) ; The Eye and its 
Dis'ases (Id.): Husk, Hoose or Parasitic Bisease of the Lungs of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs (Id,) ; Tick Heartwater Experiments (Id.) ; Indigestion 
and Diarrhcea in Calves (Id.) ; Persian Sheep and Heartwater (Id.) ; Poisoning 
of Stock (Id.) ; Retention of the Foetal Membrane, or Afterbirth in Cows (Id.) ; 
Stijfziekte, Lamziekte or Osteo-Malacia and Paralysis (Id.) ; Tuberculosis 
and tbe Use of Tuberculin (Id.) ; African Coast Fever with Besoription of 
Bipping Tank (3cl.) ; *Rinderp6st in South Africa (3d.) by B. Hatchoon; 
♦Fluke or Slak in Liver of Sheep (3d.) — coloured plate \ * Anthrax or 
Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or Sponsziekte (Id.) ; Osteo Porosis (3d.) — 
coloured plates \ ^Glanders coloured plate; ^Animal Castration (.Id.); 

♦Preventive Inoculation for Redwater (Id.) ; * Abortion in Cattle (Id.) ; 
Treatment for Worms in Bomestic Animals (Id.) ; ♦Lungsiokuess of Cattle, 
Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, or Pleuro-Pneumonia-Bovum-Contagiosa (ld») ; 
♦Swine Fever, Hog Cholera or Pig Typhoid coloured plates^ ; Castration 
of Females and Animals other than the Horse (Id.) ; Poisoning of Horses 
by OrnitliogaUmi Thyrsoides or Ohinkerinohee (coloured plate) (3d.) ; Diseases 
of the Horse and tlieir Treatment (Is.); Horse Sickness by I). Hutoheon 
(2d.) ; Ticks and African Coast Fever (Id.) ; Cirrhosis of the Liver in Stock 
(Id.) ; Liver Disease among Calves (J^l.) ; The Arsenito of Soda Dipping 
Mixture (Id.) ; ♦Lampas. 

fiticulture. 

fReports on Viticulture (3d.) ; ♦Reconstitution of Phylloxerisod Vineyards (Is.) ; 
Report on Failure of Hanepoot Grapes on Ameripan Vines (Id.) ; The Making 
of Wine and its By-Products (Gd.) ; Howto Treat Wine Casks (Id.); Failure 
of Vines ild.) ; Manufacture of Dry Wines in Hot Countries (8cl.) 

MiiicenaiieouB. 

Game Seasons (Sd.) ; Land Laws of Cape Colony (Id.) : fMonsonia: the Cape Cure 
for Dysentery (Id.) ; ^Rainfall of South Africa (Id.); Sand Dunes of Gascony 
(5d.); The Metric System ()d.); South African Stud Book, Constitution, 
Rules, &o, Id.) ; Bars in Ostrich Feathers (Id.) 

Not®.— All those marked with • are obtainable in Butch and English, 
t Butch only. 



THE PRODUCE MARKET. 


OAPB TOWN. 

Mr. B. Miiller, of Strand Street, Cape Town, supplies the following report for the 
mjnth ending August, 20th: — 

Ostrich Feathers . — The market has been well supplied. Some good pluckings 
have been ofiered, and the prices realised were satisfactory. For superior q_uality there 
is a good demand at full rates, while common lots are neglected and may be quoted 
five per cent, lower. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Super Primes 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Firsts, Ordinary 







Long Drabs . , 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

to Super 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs . . 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Thirds 

3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss. 

0 

2 

6 

1 

10 

0 

Fomina (super) 

7 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

White Tails 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Femina, Seconds 







Coloured Tails . . 

0 

10 

0 

1 

16 

0 

to Firsts 

4 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

! Chicks 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byooks (fancy) . . 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

L‘ mg Blacks 

4 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Inferior Black & 







Medium Blacks 

3 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Drabs, Short 







Short to Medium 

0 10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

to Long 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10 

0 


Wool . — Arrivals during the month were small, it being between seasons. A few 
odd parcels were offered, which consisted mostly of medium grown Karoo Grease, 
suitable for washing purposes. Some lots of good quality Paarl Snow Whites were 
withdrawn, as there are no orders in the Market at present. Later advices from 
London report a partial recovery of prices at the close of the July Sales and there 
appears to be more confidence in Wool trade circles, condition being considered 
healthy. 

8. d. s. d. I s. ,d. 3. d. 

Super Long Grass Veld j Short and Inferior ,*0 4 0 4J 

Wool . . .. 0 8 0 OJ I Wool for Washing . . 0 4J 06 

Super Long Karoo Veld i Snow-white Super to Extra 17 1 10 

Wool 0 6| 0 74 i „ Ordinary 11 16 

Medium Karoo Veld Wool 0 5 0 Sf ‘ Pieeoe Washed ..0 0 0 94 

Mohair . — The Market is quiet and few transactions have taken place, except in 
Winter Hair, for which lljd. was realised. News from Bradford report, that, although 
no large transaction have taken place, the trade is in a healthy condition. 



8. d. 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

a. 

d 

Mohair, Firsts, Summer 

1 1 

1 

3f 

Mohair Winter 

0 104 

1 

0 

„ Kids., 

1 3 

1 

7 

,, ,, Kids .. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

„ Seconds 

0 64 

0 

94 






Hides and Shim.—lxi sympathy with 

the fall in prices of Wool at 

the 

London 

Sales, Sheep Skins have 

declined 

there 

s, however, a good demand for 

all 

classes. 

Hides are firm at unchanged prices 

. 








s. d. 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Long Wool Skins 

0 64 

0 

65 

Cape Skins (cut), each . . 



1 

3 

Short , , 

0 6 

0 


Goat Skins, heavy to 





Shorn , , 

0 6 

0 

6i 

light , . 

0 

11 

I 

0 

-Bastards 

0 6 

0 

65 

Sundried . . 



0 

7 

Cape Skins, each 

2 0 

2 

3 

Angoras 

0 

6i 

0 

74 

Sundried Hides 




f 0 6 

0 




Salted , , 




For Shipment J 0 6 

0 




Wet 




1 9 44 

0 

^4 





POltT BLTZABETM. 


Messrs. J. Daverin and Go., report under date August 17 ; 


Ostrich Feather.'^. — Tliore was again a full, throe clays’ sale held this week, when 
the usual average assortment was otTored. Gnnipctition was ra,ther irregular, except 
for super qualities, which brought full prictis ; all av(‘.rages and coniiuon qualities being 
rather in favour of buyers. The shipments which have gone forward for the London 
October sales amount' to about The total quantity sold on our publi<.* 

market this week weigh'-'d L‘165 lbs. Sjoiis. and roali;^od ,€9,079 9s. A fair amount of 
business was also douo out of baud at current prices. 




, s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 


€ 

s. 

d. 

€ 

s. 

d. 

Primes : Extra super 


Special ’Prices. 

Blacks : Long. . 

2 

10 

0 

4' 

0 

0 

Good to super 

9 

0 

C 

12 10 

0 

Medium 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Whites: Firsts 

8 

0 

0 

10 10 

0 

Short 

0 

10 

0 

0 15 

0 

Seconds 

5 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

Wirey 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

O' 

Thirds 

3 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Floss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Feminas : 






Drabs : Long . . 

1 

6 

0 

2 

16 

0 

Tipped (Firsts) 

5 

10 

0 

9 0 

0 

Medium 

0 12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Seconds 
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0 

5 0 

0 

Short 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Thirds 

2 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

Wirey 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Greys 

4 

10 

0 

6 10 

0 

FI )S8 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Fancy 

4 

10 

0 

7 0 

0 

Spado nas : Light 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Tails • White . . 

1 

7 

6 

3 0 

0 

Dark 

0 

12 

6 

1 

16 

0 

Light 

0 

17 

6 

1 15 

0 

Chicks 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Coloured & Dark 0 

5 

0 

0 17 

6 









IVooZ. — This market continues dull and depressed for all old Wools, and to effect 
sales very low prices have to bo accepted. A few small orders have come in for suow- 
whitea, which enabled us to sell about 100 bales at what must now bo considered 
satisfactory prices. There is a fair demand for any new season’s long wool at fair prices. 
Writing under date the 28th ultimo, our Londoti correspondents report: — “The 
interval until the sales re-open on the 25th of September is a long <,nie, and the 
available total then is likely t > be under 100,000 bales, so that we are of opinion that 
prices are likely to be maintained. Looking further ahead, the prospects for tho' 
industry from the manufacturer’s standpoint are good, but it seems reasonable to 
anticipate that larger supplies will bo absorbed only to a somewhat lower level of prices.” 
On our public market yesterday only a few small lots wero olTorad the bulk of which 
were withdrawn at low bids, 


Snowwhite Bxtra 


Superior 

19Jd 

20d 

Snowwhite Superior 

17^d 

191 

Do Goodto Superior 

164d 

i.7d 

Do Inferior Faulty 

T .......... .../.in 

16d 

IG.id 


Orease, Super Long, well- 
conditioned, Grass- 
veld grown (special 


clips) ,, 

Grease, Super Long, well- 
conditioned, Grass- 

Sjd 

91 

yeld grown 

(Srease, Super Long, well- 
conditioned) Karoo 

04 d . 

, 7>d 

grown (special clips) 
Grease, Supe* Long, 
well conditioned 

6|d 

7d 

Karoo grown 

6|d 

OJd 

Grease, Super Long, 
w 1 1 - conditioned, 


Mixed Veld 

■ 6fd 

64d 

Grease, Light, faultless, 
medium, Grassveld 

grown.. 

Grease, Light, faultless, 
medium Karoo 

64d 

64d 

grown .. 

Grease, Light, faultless, 

SJd 

61 

short Karoo grown 

5id 



Grease, Short, faulty 


and wasfty 

Grease, Coarse and 

5d 

6jl 

0 (loured 

Scoured, Coarse and 

m 

4? 1 

Coloured ,, 

aw 

lOid 

Basuto Grease, short.. 
0. it. 0. Grassveld 

Grease, long and 
well - conditioned 

6(1 

c,id 

(special clips) 

0. B, 0. Grassveld 
Grease, long and 

GW 

7d 

well-conditioned . . 
O.R.C. medium grown, 
liglu., with little 

5id 

6|d 

fault .. 

6 d 

6.4 1 

O.R.C. short, faulty 



and wasty 

O.R.C. Karoo grown, 
long and well- 

61 

6id 

conditioned 

O.R.C. medium grown, 
light, with little 

5fd 

6id 

fault . . 

O.R.C. short, faulty 

5d 

Gd 

and wasty 

44d 

6d 



AGEICULTITRAL JOURNAL. 
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R. MUI^LISR, 77, STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN, 

Pays HIGHEST prices for:— 

WOIIL« FEATMEMS, 

MtlHAm, SIONS, HIBES. 

and other FMBBUFE. 

R. MULLRR, Cape Town, 

Supplies Best IVIBBIMO JRil.IVlS and BWBS. 

Bankers : African Banking Corporation. 

P.O. Box Ho. 133. Telegrams: KEIiIjXJM, Cape Town. Telephone Ho. ‘ISO. 

R. MULLER. 

77, Strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 

Wall Papers ! Paints ! 

The most artistic selection in South Africa to select 
from. Wall Papers, Lincrusta Walton, Anaglypta, Papier Mache 
Cornices, Centres, etc. 

White Lead, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc. 

All goods warranted best quality. Lowest market prices. 

Sole ^Agents for DURESCO the famous Washable Distemper, 
better Uiaii Oil Paint on new plaster, and specially 
suitable for Farm Buildings. Will stand storm or 
sunshine. 

Samples and Brice Lists on Application, 

SMYTH & CRAWFORD, 

36, Wale Street, CAPE TOWN. 

(One Boor^ahoYa Loop Street, 
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Mohair . — This market remaiiis at a standstill, the oiib’’ sale made during the- 
week being of 25 bales now season’s av'erage winter, at Our London agents 

report as follows re the prospects for this market : - “ Gensumption still 
proceeds at the same satisfactory rate - - — — and we see no reason to alter our 
opinion as to the sound position of the article. ^ Bhinufacturers, however, ptirsue their 
waiting policy, and the result is an ahsonco of any business of importance, ^ Qu the 
public market on Tuesday, only a few odd biles and bags were ollered, and prices ruled 
very low. 


Super Kids 

Is 

6.id 

Is 

7d 

Ordinary Kids 

Is 

4(1 

Is 

5d 

Superior Firsts, special 





clips . . 

Is 

S^d 

is 

Ordinary Firsts 

Is 

3d 

la 

BJd 

Short Firsts 

Is 

Id 

Is 

m 

Superfine Long Blue, 




O.RG. Hair 

Is 


Is 

3^d 


Mixed O.B.C. Hair 
(average) •• Os ll^d Is O^d 

Very Mixed O.B.G. 

Hair (average) Os lOM Os lid 

Seconds and Hrey . . Os 8d Os 9d 

Thirds .. Os 6id 0^ 7d 

Winter Kids . . none offering. 

Do. Hair do. 


Skins . — Sheepskins sold in bundles at 6}d. per lb. ; Pelts at 6^d. ; Gapes, 2s. Id ; 
damaged, 7d. each; Angoras, 81.; Shorn, 5Jd. ; damaged, 3Jd. ; Goat, 12d. ; 
^amaged, 5|d. per lb. ; Springbok, 8d. each. 

Hides . — Sundried Hides s-^ld this week at 8d., and damaged at 6d. ; Drysaltedj 
7|d* ; damaged, 6Jd., and Thirds SJd. 


Horns , — Parcels all round sold at 3Jd. eioh. 


MONTAGU. 


Agricultural Returns and Prospects, July and August, 1908. 


Pbom the Civil Commissioner. 

Montagu, meteorologically, may be describeiJ, more particularly, with regard to its 
cultivable area, as being too far East to be West; too far West to be East; too far 
North to be South ; and too far South to be North. It is too far East to exporienoe 
seasons of moisture like those known in the Western Province in winter ; although the 
rainy season pretty fairly corresponds, the weather breaking about April, and ending 
in September or October. The many intervening ranges and masses of mountains 
intercept much of the moisture carried along by the winter gales, so that the rainfall is 
comparatively limited — between 12 and 16 inches annually. It is too far West to be East, 
as it is rarely visited by Thunder Storms, although at times they are very violent. 
Only one occurred during the year -on the llth March-— which, while very smart 
during its continuance, only lasted half an hour. Montagu is again too far South to 
be North, as it has not the aridity of the Karoo, nor its elevation— this basin being 
cnly about 850 feet above the sea level, and is net so far from the Coast as to prevent 
its deriving some benefit from the southerly wfnds in summer, mitigating the groat 
heat and making the nights endurable. It is again too far North to be considered a 
coastal or littbrM district, and gets no benefit from 8.E. rains, stich as ooour in places 
1\ ing on the south side of tne extensive Langeberg range during the Bummer gales, 
The summer past was an exceedingly dry one, and marked by great heat as well, which 
had a serious effect on the vines and other fruit crops, considerably diminishing the 
yield, Eor the week, X9th February to the 26th, the average maximtim temperature 
was 100^’F, the Thermometer on one occasion registering The quality of the 

wine was, however, very good, as no rain fell on the grapes to do them damage during 
the critical time of maturing, A slightly diminished output is not, however, regarded 
as an unmixed evil. Rain has fallen each month, Irom April with fair consistency, so 
that agricultural operations have hob been retarded. For the months of July and 
August combined, which this report is intended to cover, the rainfall has been fair, 
even if not heavy, eleven days having been recorded by me to date. 

The weather has been very cold, heavy frosts have been experienced, 
and much anew an^ hail hdve covered the surrounding mountains. The condition of 
the yeld is father poor, hut will soon improve with the advent of some warm days* 
The ground is, however,^ of such a hard, tenacious character that it is not very respon- 
sive to light rains, It is boschjesveld, not gi'assy clad. 
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Fmit . — Oianges and naartjes are the principal fruifc at this season, and the crops 
are good, but the market is lifeless at present. Slost of the fruit is still on the trees. 

Fmes.~~All vineyards are now primed and being dug over, and the vines will 
shortly be shooting their first spring leaves 

Ck‘ reals. —Not much wheat is sown in this district owing to rust, but a consider- 
able acre-'igo ivS under oats and barley, with some rye in suitable localities. The 
principal fodder crop, on which our farmers build great and increasing store, is lucerne. 
This valuable green stuff is being largely cultivated —new lands being continuously set 
down with it. At present all fodder is very scarce and expensive — oatsheaves being 
practically unobtainable — horses being fed with chaff and mealies and a little rye — 
and such .green forage as is grown in spaall patches and vineyards. 

Cattle . — This is not a large cattle district, and what there are are mostly in poor 
condition, but will improve with the season. They are not of high class stock as a rule. 
Horses, Mules, etc.— Some good horses are owned, but the area is not a great horse- 
breeding district, but with such sires as the thoroughbred ‘‘Pericles” and the 
I Hackney “ Alatchless ” and others, the stock will continue to improve, aithough the 
absence of a continuous supply of good fodder is a drawback to young animals. 
Horses average dB26 to £30, donkeys £5 to £0. Sheep, etc. — No merinos in this 
division, principally goats and Persian sheep are run, as being most suited to the 
hilly and bushy character of the country. They are reported generally as being in 
not very good condition. Some local butchers are importing slaughter sheep from 
the district of Beaufort West in consequence. No Angora goats are farmed. 

Ostriches . — Ostrich farming is carried on very extensively, and the stock is being 
vigorously added to by breeding. Large camps exist in all parts of the district, and 
the additional lucerne fields are needed to feed the birds. Owing to the protracted 
drought of the late summer and the scarcity of food, there were a good many casualties 
among the birds. In order to provide food I have seen the birds fed on the leaves of 
the common aloe cut up into cubes of suitable size. The birds eat these palatable 
morsels readily, and, I am told, with advantage, as they are free from sickness and 
the ailments to which they were previously prone. Aloes should constitute a good 
vermifuge. 

Figs . — Pigs are kept on practically all the larger holdings, but chiefly for home 
consumption. My report is lengthy, but may for all practical purposes be taken to 
embrace a much wider period than the months to which it ostensibly refers. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY .™ Page M2.) 

THE POULTRY YARD. 


PRIZE and UTILITY POULTRY of the | 
BEST ENGLISH and AMERICAN ‘ 
STRAINS.— WHITE WYANDOTPES i 
—PAHTBIDGEWYANDOTTES- SIL- 
VER-PENCILLED WYANDOTTES— I 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS- i 
WHITE LEGHORNS - BROWN I 
LBGHORNS-BUPP LEGHORNS— 
WHITE LA BRESSE. Stock and 
Settings op Eggs fob Sale. Corres- 
pondence invited. — S. Smith, Talana, 
Wellington Avenue, Wynberg. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS. 

THE PARMER’S FOWL. The fowl 
that LAYS WHEN EGGS ARE TOP 
PRICE and are also A 1 table birds. 
My Buffs have unlimited orchard and 
grass run, and are noted for hardiness 
and good laying qualities. Young stock 
always for sale at very reasonable 
prices. Ask for inclusive quotations ; 


carriage paid to any station in South 
Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. kly list of prizes won at 
shows all over South Africa will con- 
vince you that this unrivalled Colonial 
strain of 9 years’ standing CAN HOLD- 
ITS OWN AGAINST IMPORTED 
STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket. Eggs from 
pure-bred utility strain, 12/G. Address: 
A. 0. Bulleb, Dwarariviershoek, Stel- 
leubosch. 

TURKEYS. 

MAMMOTH AMERICAN BRONZE.— 
HARDY STRAIN OP GREAT SIZE. 
Noted prize winners. Young stock for 
sale after April. Orders booked now. 
Ask for inclusive quo ations. Carriage 
paid to any station in South Africa and 
AT MY RISK to rail destination. Eggs 
in season. Pull particulars from A. C. 
Bullee, Dwarsriviersboek, Stellen- 
bosch. 
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OII^JECSTORY. 


Notices under this Jiej^iding are inserted at the rate of one penny per word per 
issue; minimuni charge 2s. 6d. Payment must accompany order. Six consecutive 
insertions K)‘V« dincouiit ; twedve 15",, discount. Oliofiucs and P 0.0. to ho made 
payable to the Accounting OiTicer, 1 )ep;u’tment of Agricniture, Gape Town. 


HORSES. I 

i 

Hugh A, Wyndham, Kroindrajii SuiJ, | 
near Btanderton, T’lansvaal. Stud ; 
Stallions, Season P.)0G-lt)07. Broxton, ! 
d.b.h., 15-3. He is very well bred, j 
being' by Ayrshire, winner of the Derby, i 
out of Pare^vell, wimior of the l,o6u i 
guineas, by Doncaster, wnnner of the ; 
Derby, out of Lily Agnes, dam cf ; 
Ormonde, winner of the Derby, her dam ’ 
Polly Agnes by the Cure™ Miss Agnes 
by Irish Birdcatclier, Thoroughbred 
marcs, hlO 3 0s. : limited number of , 
approved marcs, h5 6s. 

Narhillah, ch, h., 15 hands, by Baliol, 
out of Little Nell, by Lammermoor. 
He won several steeplechases in Kng- 
land, and ran seventh in the Grand 
National in 19C4. Thoroughbred mares, 
?E7 7s. ; approved mares, h3 3s. 


CATTLE. 


SHOHTHORNS. 

Turpin, Geo. W., WATEUFonn, ICup.usjio 
Station, (Jape Colony. Breeder of 
Pedigree Lincoln Bed bhorthorn cattle. 
Noung bulls always for sale. 

JERSEYS. 

I’horoughbred Herd, (lelcbrated Island 
bred bull “Clove,” and several of the be st 
cows and heifers from Mr. E. W. 
‘•trubon’s late herd. —Mrs. A. A Duim, 
Be Tuin, Piquet berg. 

FRIESLAHBS. 

Pure Frieslands. Enquire for cows, 
young bulls, and heifers. Oldest pure 
herd in Eastern Province. Grand 
milkers. Prize stock. Also, Colonial 
Eambonillet Flock Rams, limited 
number — F. F. Wien and, Bellevue, 
Bedford, 0.0. 

-R. Cross, Hillside, P.O. Bolotwa. Will 
have high-class Friesland bulls for sale 
from February next. Herd may be 
seen by appointment. Bulls from Im- 
ported and Colonial Cows. 


SHEEP. 

MERINOES. 

T. T. Hoole, A'l'iiicusTONP, Alkany. 
Bre. dor of PUitE GhPNGALLAN 
PEDIGREE RIERINOEB. Late im- 
ported. iGp .7 BilUi iiyfli. Grand Ohavu- 
pion. Champion and First, Naticpial I 
.\ss'’ciation, Brisbane, 1904. First Pri^'o, 
family group and winner of ten other 
first prizes. 

A. H. Murray, Poltlock,^ Gkaakt’- 
Hlinkt. Breeder of Ramhouillet Sheep. 
Good I ombination of mutton and wool, 
liams for sale from £3 Orders now 
booked for past season’s lambs, to 
deliver 1907. 

Ramhouillet Rams, from Colonial Ewes, 
by Imported and Colonial sires. Sold 
at all Bedford Ram Fairs. Partridge 
Wyandottes and Indian Rinnier Ducks’ 
Eggs. — PiiiNULE Bnos., Glen Thorn, 
P.(). Linton, Adelaide. 

OSTRIOHES. 

Specials only.— Chicks, ,1:5 to -£20 each; 
Young Birds, LIO to £30, — F. W. 
Bakek, Laughing Waters, Willowmoro. 

GKI^ERAL. 

H. Yermaak, The Pinos, IMaraisburg, 
C’ape Colony, has on hand and for sale 
at very reasonable pricos, PUBJil- 
BRED FHIESIDND' BULLS and 
PURE-BRKD MERINO UA]\f3of the 
UAMBOUn,iLET broLd. 

THOROUGHBRED PERSIAN RAMS and 
OSTRICHES.— Hougham Abrahanison, 
l,jong Hope Siding, C.C. Breeder of 
Rams from progeny of owes pasHod into 
Stud Book, of Gape Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Also selected Breeding Ostriohos. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS.— Quota- 
tions for plants, in hags free on rail 
Stellenbosch (keep moist long dis- 
tance). See Agricultural Journal^ 
May, 19CG, page 322, or from A. C. 
Bolleb, Dwarsriviershook, Stolleubosoh. 

W. Bullen, P.O. Box 1354, Caps Towp, 
Breeder and Importer of Game, Ho*u- 
dans, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Wyam, 
dottes, Ducks, Geese, Homing and 
Fancy Pigeons at lowest prices (all 
risk taken). 
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NOTES. 


Ammal Diseases Act Amendment Act, 1906. 

The public are notified that His Excellency the (Tovernor 
will be recommended to promulgate the ''Animal Diseases Act 
Amendment Act, 1900, ” on the 1st January next, and that the 
provisions of the Act in question will not, therefore, be brought 
into operation until that date. 


The Free List. 

Attention is again called to the proposed change in the Free 
List. All farmers desirous of receiving the AgrhcuUural Joiirnal 
free from the beginning of 1907, must see that their names and full 
postal addresses are registered witli the Civil Commissioner jind 
Eesident Magistrate of their respective districts before NovoiuIkm’ 
15. Secretaries of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ and Fruit 
Growers’ Associations, etc., will also please note and see that theii* 
lists of members are filed in the same way in time. The old lists 
cannot be relied upon now, as they have been in use ovei* two years, 
and many changes have occurred during that period which have*, 
not been notified to this office. 


Distribution* 

We have to thank those gentlemen who have', notificui tin* 
receipt of duplicate copies of the AgricuUtiral Journal, a^nd trust 
others will follow suit. Eemovals, deaths, and changes of addresses 
frequently give rise to the continuation of the publication when it 
should he stopped. Will our readers please note, and assist us by 
returning unnecessary copies as early as possible ? 


Farmers’ Wants. 

A correspondent writes, suggesting that a page of the Agricuh 
tural Journal should be devoted to advertisements of farms for sale 
or hire. In reply we may point out that we have set aside a sec- 
tion for general farming wants and Breeders’ notices, which seems 
to be filling fairly well. There is no reason why the notifications 
desired could not be published in the same way if readers so wish 
it. These matters rest with the advertisers themselves. 
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Collar Rot or “ Mal di-gomma” in Citrus Trees. 

The report on the failure of citrus trees in Piquetberg, sub- 
mitted hj Mr. P. J. Gillie, and published in another part of the present 
issue, makes interesting reading. As the writer remarks, it should 
prove an object-lesson of great value to citrus growers to learn of 
the effects of the treatment prescribed. The causes traced by Mr. 
Gillie have also a deep interest for citrus growlers, for the question 
of manures and their application is of vital importance in their 
bearing on successful citrus cultivation. The information that so 
many orchards in that district are recovering from mal-di-gomma 
under the treatment recommended by the Gitrus Gommission, is 
most gratifying, and it is to be hoped that more growers will follo’w 
suit. Should any of our readers interested in citrus culture desire 
information on this subject, we may state that copies of that 
valuable report (both English and Dutch) are still available for 
distribution, and may be obtained on application to the Editor of 
the Agricultural Journal. 


The Disadvantages of Seedling Citrus Trees. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Gillie, in the same report, calls 
attention to one of the more serious disadvantages of the seed- 
ling tree in citrus culture. The seedling is very much favoured by 
most of our farmers for many reasons which it is unnecessary to 
state here. T3ut so many make the mistake of not sufficiently 
studying its disadvantages, that it is useful to have attention drawn 
to them now and again. The initial mistake usually made is in not 
planting them sufficiently far apart to allow of the great gro'wth a 
healthy seedling tree makes. This means that as they develop 
they tend to impede and choke each other by leaving insufficient 
space for light and air. To allow for this, it is necessary that seed- 
lings should be planted about forty feet apart, otherwise they must 
be thinned out as they gTOW\ Another point for consideration that 
should never be lost sight of, is that of allowing for preventive 
measures against insect pests such as red scale and the like. Mr. 
Gillie draws particular attention to this in his concluding remarks. 
It is almost impossible to fumigate a full-grown seedling orange tree 
in any circumstances, and quite impossible when they are planted 
close together, as is so often the case in many of our districts 
most favourable to the production of citrus fruits on a large scale. 


Australian and Canadian Apples. 

Both the Australian and Canadian Governments having been 
warned that in consequence of diseased apples being shipped to this 
Colony, the Secretary for Agriculture now feels justified in taking 
steps to prevent such fruit being landed here in future, the 
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Australian Government has replied stating that toll publicity has 
been given to that warning in the press, and customs olHcers in all 
the Htates have been instructed to warn shippers as well. The 
Minister for Trade and Customs of the Australian Commonwealth 
.also forwards copy of an Act — the Commerce Act of IIK).') — under 
which, regulations are to be enhjrccd, providing that the export of 
fruit (and other goods) shall be prohibited, unless there shall be 
applied thereto a “ foade description,’’ indicating, inter alia, that 
the fruit is sound. The fruit is to be examined by an officer prior 
to export, and if found to be in the condition indicated, will Ire 
stamped “ approved for export.” This system, it is hoped, may 
remove the danger of the exportation of diseased fruit. We may 
add that it is expected that all consignments of apples sent to our 
ports from Canada will in future be examined by Government 
inspectors before despatch, with the view of eliminating pai'cels 
wliioh woxdd not be acceptable here. 


The Glassification of Merino Sheep at Agricultural Shows. 

The Hon. Wm. ilogers, M.Ij.C., writes “ As the time is 
fast approaching for the numerous agricultural societies to fix np 
their prize lists for 1907, 1 take the liberty of throwing out a 
suggestion to all whom it may concern whether the time has not 
arrived for making an alteration in the dassitication of merino 
sheep at the forthcoming shows. In the past, exhibitors of merino 
sheep at shows have been bound down to a most useless atid 
fruitless competition in what is called robust and Hhe-woolled 
classes. Breeds of fixity of type, which should form the basis of 
•stud breeding in the country, have counted for nothing, altliongh 
it is a singular fact that agricultural societies recognise! the principle 
when framing their prize list for other stook. Tor instance, 
horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, and even poultry, are specially classified 
for the maintenance and improvetnent of any special point for 
which they are noted. If fixity of type is considered of such 
importance for the preservation of certain strong points in the 
animals and poultry referred to, how much more necessary is it 
that these valuable characteristics, displayed in a marked degree 
in so many forms in the stud flocks of sheep in this colony, should 
be doubly and jealously guarded. In England alnrost every county 
has its special breed of sheep, breeds which are more profitable to 
keep on certain pastures, and under certain climatic conditions. 
Such, for instance, are the Leicester's, Lincolns, Shropshires, 
Cotswolds, Oxfords, Hampshires, Dorsets, and many more. These 
sheep are not classed at shows for the character of the wool they 
produce, but are entered for competition as breeds of sheep. 
Each breed has a speciality most suitable to a locality. The sheep- 
man, knowing this, casts about at the shows in search of the best 
animal of that particular strain, and he gets it. 
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I have often thought that the present system adopted by 
agricultural societies, in limiting competition to robust and fine 
woolled breeds, is largely responsible for the backward condition 
of the sheep farming iiidustr\’ of the country and the non -success 
of many men who have embarked on the sheep-rearing and wooJ- 
growing business. Two ideals have constantly and persistently 
been paraded before the eyes and minds of sheep-men in this 
colony. Some lost their wits in the scramble to exhibit at shows, 
wools of the most exquisite fineness, when the pasture and climate 
of their farms were ill-adapted to keep the delicate animals which 
produced such svool in a thrifty condition. The more advanced 
sheep-men have discovered that there are four breeds of sheep 
which adapt themselves fairly well to one or more of our multi- 
farious sheep districts of South Africa. These are the Verinonts,, 
Eambouillets, Tasmanian and Australian breeds. 


“ I would therefore humbly suggest to the various committees. 
of agricultural societies that before framing their prize list they 
drop the vague and useless competition of robust and fine woolled 
sheep and substitute in their stead the more rational classification 
of breeds, to which I have just referred. I would very much like 
to hear your opinion on this matter Mr. Editor, and also the 
opinions of your readers who are desirous of building up in South 
Africa breeds of stud sheep to suit the various pastures and 
climatic conditions which nature has so lavishingly bestowed on 
this young country of ours,” 


Tlie point raised by Mr. Hogers, though interesting and of 
some value in itself, is, we fear, far from practicable. In the first 
place each of the so-called breeds ” he enumerates are, after all, 
only types of the same family. In the second place he overlooks 
the fact th‘at the main object of the merino sheep’s existence is the 
production of w^ool, and as such he must always be judged first and 
last. Again we may point out that in all the breeds ” mentioned 
by Mr. Eogers there are both robust and fine-w^oolled animals. 
The difficulties in the way of the reform suggested are, therefore,' 
at once obvious. As the (question has been raised, however, we 
should like to liear the opinion of other sheepmen on the whole 
subject of re- classification for that is what it all amounts to. It 
is certainly high time we had a change, and the direction most 
likely to help sheepmen would be first of all to do as is done in 
Australia and sort the sheep into Housed ” and “ Unhoused 
classes. At present the pampered stall-fed animal competes with 
his veld-JV.d brotlier. This, in our opinion, is where reform is 
needed. 
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TransYerse Strength of Clanwilliam Cedar. 

Ou the 7th June, 190(5, a niunbov of beams cut from dry trees 
on the Gedarberg were tested in the wood testing machine of the 
South African College. Tire test took place in the presence (jf the 
Chief Conservator, Mr. Beard of Messrs. Ardcrne & Co., and otliers 
interested. The size and breaking weight of the twelve beams 
tested is given in the following table. If we reject specimen 
numbered 158, which was not a sound beam, the average strength 
of the remaining eleven beams is represented by P. ;421. The 
maximum strength, it Avill he observed, was beam No. 1(50, whicli 
broke at 508. It may be noted that the mean transverse strengtli 
of Teak is (500. 

In presenting his report Professor Henry Payjie (head of tlie 
Engineering Staff of the South African College) states that in 
every beam broken a brown disease was observed to be running 
along the fibre of the timber. This brown disease was perhaps 
due to the trees having been cut dry, and it may have materialiy 
reduced the strength of these samples. 


Test 

Transverse 

Dimensions. 

Effective 

Centre breaking 

Co-efficient 
of Transverse 

i 

Value 

No 



Span in 

weight in 

Strength 

of 


Breadth 

Depth 

inches. 

pounds. 

in lbs. 

r. 


in inches, 

in inches. 



per sq. inch. 


158 

a-77 

6-79 

GO 

3,490 

2,485 

138 

169 

3-87 

6*82 

GO ! 

7, ICO 

4,875 

271 

160 

2*90 

6-93 

60 

14,150 

9,143 

608 

m 

2-72 

6*78 

60 

7,4-26 

5,346 

297 

m 

1-00 

1*925 

36 

350 

6,101 

283 

221 

1*00 

2*00 

36 

800 

4,050 

226 

m 

0*88 

1*91 

36 

300 

6,047 ; 

280 

m 

0*90 

1*926 

36 

400 

5,479 ! 

360 

224 

0'92 

1*92 

36 

460 

7,324 I 

407 

225 

1-96 

2*80 

48*5 

960 ; 

4,519 

251 

226 

2-00 

2*80 

48*6 

960 I 

4,406 

246 

227 

2*80 

1*95 

48*5 

1,060 

7,243 

402 



Average 

3,040 

6,776 

321 


The Wine ShoYsr. 

The Western Province Board of Horticulture announces the 
holding of its Annual Wine Show for the 1906 Vintage on 
Wednesday the 24th inst., in the Offices of the Western Province 
Agricultural Society, Parker’s Buildings. The following is the Prize 
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Bhction a. White Wines. 

1st Prize. ‘2nd Prize. 8rd Prize 


Class 1 — Best 10 Leaguers Wine 
of the Hock type, (Light 

; s. d. 

I- 

s. d. 

A s. 

White Wines) 

Class 2. — Best 10 Leaguers WBire 
of Sauterne type (White 
Wines between Hock and 

7 10 0 

4 

10 0 

8 0 

Slier L-y type) ... 

Class 8. — Best 10 Leaguers Wine 
of Sherry type, (Heavy 

]Jo. 


Do. 

Do. 

White Wines) 

Class 4. — Best 5 Leaguers 
Sweetish White Wine, 

Bn. 


Do. 

Do. 

Madeira type) ... 

Class 5. — Best 5 Leaguers Sweet 

]lo. 


Do. 

Do. 

White Wine ... 

Spiction B. 

Class 6. — Best 10 Leaguers Wine 
of the Claret type, (Light 

]lo. 

Red Wines. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bed Wines) 

Class 7. — Best 10 Leaguers Wine 
of the Burgundy type, (Pull- 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

l)odie(l Wines) ... 

Class B. — Best 5 Leaguers Heavy 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Dry Bed Wine, (Port type) 

( -lass 9. — Best 5 Leaguers Heavy 
Sweetislx Eed Wine (Sweet 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Port type) 

Class 10. — Best 5 Leaguers Sweet 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Red Wine 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Section C. Bkandibs and 

Class 11. — Best 2 Leaguers Wine 

Liqueurs. 


Brandy 

Class 12. — Best 2 Leaguers Dop 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Brandy 

Class 18. — Best Half-Aum, Van 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

der Hum! 

3^0. 


Do. 

Do. 
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Section 1). 

Prizes Presented by J. W. Jaggeil Ksiy, M.L.A. 

Class 14. — Best 10 Leaguers 

Light White Wine ... Silver (,hi|) value ,110. 

Class 15. — Best 10 Leaguers 

Light Bed Wine ... .Do. Do. .110. 

All entries close on Oct. 17. Further j>articiilars can be 
obtained of the Secretary, Mr. A. A. Persse, Parkers’ Buildings, 
Ca|)e Town. 

Imported Berkshires. 

The Porter Beformatory, at ''J\.)kai, has just im])orted from 
England a, thoroughbred, pedigree, Berkshire boar Polegtite 
Dissension, farujwed PSth June, 1905, by Cecil Augustus, No. 
7750, dam, Polegate Debora, No. 9158 ; breeder, Pier Grace th.e 
Duchess ot Devonshire, Prize winner at Nottingham Show, 19()(), 
At the same institution they have eight thoroughbred, pedigree 
Berkshire l)oars, from two to three months old, for sale, out of 
Highclere N<mcy (imported), by Buscot Rob (imported), both prize 
winners. 


Notice to Live Stock Exporters. 

Official intimation has been received rrom South Australia that 
the Government of that Colony has decided, in order to prevent the 
introduction of rinderpest, or cattle plague and other contagious 
diseases, to prohibit tor a period of twelve, months the importation 
into South Australia of any live stock from Africa, south ot the 
fifth pai’allel of south latitude. Any arriving in face of the 
proclamation will be seized and dcstroyc^d. 

Feeding and Watering of Live Stock conveyed by Rail 

The attention of senders of live stock is drawn to (!hvuse ii9 
of the Cape Government Railways Tai'iff B{)(ik which rca.ds a.s 
follow^s .* — Senders of live stock are desii’ed iii all (iases to state 
at the time ot booking whcthej* they wish tlie aiiimails off-loaded, 
fed and watered en route, and if so, at what dep6t stations. The 
animals must not be detained more than twcmty-four hours, otluir- 
wise they will be charged as for two se.parate journeys. Under 
either circumstance the reloading charge of 2s. Gd. per short tiaick 
is made. Food, for the use of animals during the journey is 
conveyed free of charge when carried in the same truck, provided' 
that the quantity does not exceed 100 lbs. for each large animal^ 
he., horses, mules, foals, cattle and donkeys, or five small animals, 
i.e. calves under three months of age, sheep, goats, ewes and pigs, 
and that the stock is consigned for a distance exceeding 100 miles. 
Carriage is to be paid on the weight of food taken delivery of at the 
end of the journey.” 
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The Castration of Ostriches. 

Mr. P. M. Boiithey, of Montagu, (P.0, Korval’s Pont) writes: — 
‘‘ It may be interesting to you and Mr. Elley, Government 
Veterinary Surgeon, to hear the result of my experience in the 
castration of Ostriches. Some 17 or IS years back we tried 
the experiment. This was on Varken's Kop and several adjoining 
farms, 1 cannot quite rememl)er how many we operated on, 
certainly over a dozen. The result, Imwever, was discouraging. 
Different aged lards were castrated, from about to 5 or b years 
old. The young cocks never got their proper blacks, and appeared 
to be of a rusty nature, no gloss or quality, and tlie same ap[)lies 
to the older birds. Thew lost the richness of their blacks and 
wliites. The condition of the birds as far as I can remember, was 
slightly better than the others. One bird we operated on for 
vice, but it made no difference to his nature. He was just as 
vicious as he had ever been before and was eventually billed while 
tackling a native. Should you require further particulars I may 
be able to furnisli you with same.’' 


It would be most interesting if Mr. Southey, or others who 
have had e.x[)erience, would communicate their impressions for 
publication. The subjc-xd is of great interest to many. 


Marram Grass. 

The pages of the Cape i^lgricALlticml Journal have contained 
references from time to time with regard to tlie use of Marram 
grass for fixing drift sands. One of the localities wdiere the 
planting of Marram grass has been most successful is Warnainbool 
in Victoria. Here the drift sands have been successfully and 
permanently fixed, and grass and seed are being distributed from 
there to other parts of Australia. In the Agricultural Jouriuil for 
March, 190(), is given an account of the successful planting of 
Marram grass by an Australian farmer who bought up a tract of 
barren sandy coast and turned it into good pasture witli Marram 
grass. The Forest Department lias now a considerable quantity of 
propagated seed in stock which is available for distribution to farmers. 
The seed is offered at the cate of Is. per lb, and it can be obtained on 
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application to the Conservator of Forests, Cape Town. Marram 
grass can be grown either fi*om roots or frmn seed. Boots are the 
more certain method where tiiey can be obtained witliout too heavy 
a cost for trans])ort. Tlierc is, however, no difficulty in raising 
Marram grass from seed. All that is required is a pic‘,ce of 
dampish, sandy ground in a sheltered locality. It is somewhat 
remarkable that Marram grass, which in its adult state can 
withstand oaiy wind, and wdiich grows tlie better tlie stronger the 
sand blows on to it, is delicate when young, and requires t© be in a 
locality sheltered from drifting sand. Marram grass seed may be 
sown at any time during the Winter m the nursery, and tlie young 
plants are available for planting out one or two years afterwards. 


White Ostriches at Dunbrody. 

Some months ago a correspondent wrote mentioning that he 
had some white ostriches.” The letter does not seem to have 
attracted very much attention, so it may be accepted that birds of 
this description are seldom met with. But the subject was not 
forgotten, and in the course of moving about the Colony, we have 
made several enquiries with the object of eliciting further infoiiiia- 
tion. The only birds approaching this description tliat we liave 
come across were a small flock on the Dunbrody Mission station, on 
the Sundays Eiver. The Mission is conducted by the Jesuit Ihrthers, 
who combine farming work with their religious a.nd educational 
practices. Among the agricultural practices, they include ostilch 
farming on a fairly large scale, and net a fair annual income fi'om 
that source. The so*(talled '' white ostriches ” are among these 
Dunbrody flocks, and while passing through, some littl(3 while bfu^k 
we had an opportunity of inspecting them. 


The farm work at Dunbrody is under the charg(i of an 
experienced Colonial member of the order, known far arul near on 
the Sundays Eiver as ‘‘Brother John.” fJe it was wlio directed 
our attention to the birds in question, and on going through th(3.m, 
we found them to be very similar to the description givt3n by our 
original’ correspondent. All the birds, males as well as females, 
carry a plumage of a light grey, where the usual ‘‘blacks” would 
be expected. And “ Brother John ” thinks the tendency is to 
breed in that direction. To all outward appearances these birds 
seemed to show no difference from the others, except that, on close 
examination, their eyes were found to be a light pink in colour. 
When this was ascertained, the mystery was believed to be solved, 
and the so-called “ white ostriches ” set down as albinoes— a not 
uncommon freak in many animals. The Kev. Father Lallemand, 
in charge of Dunbrody, kindly forwarded the photograph from 
which the accompanying illustration is reproduced. 




The so-called “ White Ostriches ” at Dunbrody. 
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Imported Australian Sheep. 

By the Garpoitarla, which arrived in Table Bay about the 
middle of tJie month, Sir John Frost landed some imported 
Australian sheep for liis son, Mr. F. K. Frost, who is farming at 
Essex, near Queenstown. The origitial shipment was a ram and 
seven ewes from the noted Widgiewa flock, N.S.W. But on 
arrival it was found that a couple of the ewes had succumbed on 
the voyage. The ram, however, was landed in goo(.l condition, and 
most of the five ewes brought ashore were very fair. The 
Widgiewa flock is one of those which have come to the front of 
late in Australia, tlie owner, Mr. J. S. Horsfall, having taken a great 
interest in the recent forward movement there. Though nominally 
of Australian type, there is Vermont blood in them. The ram, 
which is described as one of the grandest sheep that ever left 
Widgiewa, is about two years and five months old, and is well 
grown. When landed he carried just over IH months’ wool, the 
fleece being botli even and dense over the whole carcase. He 
should certainly make a mark in tliis country. 


This ram has done well in Australia, having been entered at 
the Sydney Show in July, 1905, in a class for rams imdei; two 
years. They were not judged that year, but all were publicly 
shorn with machines, and handed back to their owners to do as 
they liked with them. All of them turned up again in Sydney this 
year, and t, hough all the others had been housed and tins one grass- 
fed, none of them could beat liim. The ewes arc all 15 months 
old, and wei’c selecteal from the stud stock to ac(?oinpany thc^ ram. 
Writing of these sheep gives us an opportunity to correct a 
misunderstanding. At the end of May Mr. h\ K. Ih^ost races' vt3d a 
consignment of imported sheep from tlie same flock, and as his 
brother, Mr. A. H, Prost, of Tarkastad, came down t-o reexiive 
them, we made the mistake of crediting tlie lattcu* with the 
importation. 


Paspalum Dilatatum— Its History and Origin. 

PasyaUim Dilatatmn is attracting so much attention in South 
Africa just now, that the following particulars, extracted from the 
Keio Bulletin, should prove interesting reading to many. — 
Paspalum, Dilatatum, Poir., commonly known as “ Hairy-dowered 
Paspalum/’ ^‘ Large Water-grass,” and in Victoria (Australia) 
as '^Leichardt Grass,” and again as ‘'Golden Crown Grass,” is 
indigenous in Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Kopublic. 
According to Doell {Flora Brasiliensis) tlie plant has also l)een col- 
lected in Chili, but it is improbable that it is native on that side of 
the Andes. It is widely distributed in the Gulf Btatcis of North 
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x\merica, and said to be' one ot' the commonest species in the 
prairie region of Louisiana, It is found along ditch-sides and in 
other wet places in Tennessee and the littoral States from South- 
eastern Virginia to Florida, and westwards to Texas. Througlioiit 
this region, in which it is probably naturalised, it is a highly valued 
fodder-plant, and is widely planted in favourable situations. 


Introduced into Australia by Baron F. von Mueller, its culti- 
vatioiLwas commenced in the Kichmond Kiver district, Xew South 
Wales, in 189’2. Thence it has spread to Queensland, Victoria and 
Western Australia, and is now regarded as one of tlie best fodder- 
grasses in the country. From the Wollongbar Experimental 
Farm (Kichmond River) seeds were sent to India, and the grass 
has been grown, with but moderate success, in the fuel and fodder 
reserves at Nagpui', though it promises to do well in the plains of 
the Central Provinces. The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India report {A)i}iu<i'I Beport, 1900) that it grows vigorously at 
Mussooi'ie, in spite of ‘'intense cold.” The roots of a cl amp grown 
there measured over 3^ feet in length. In the Ainiiud Beport of 
the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, for 
1900-1901, occurs the following statement: — “ The ase as a fodder- 
grass of Bmpalinih dilatatunh.'ci native of America, which has proved 
very valuable iji Australia, owing to its drought-resisting (_[ualities, 
has led to its introduction to India on as large a scale as possible. 
Finding that very little seed could be spared by xlustralian corres- 
pondents of the Garden, the assistance of the Agrostologist to the 
Department of Agriculture of the Unite<l States was invoked. 
Thanks to the kind help of that officer, a large su])ply of the seed 
of tliis grass was obtained from America, and has been freely dis- 
tri])nted throughout India.” 


The attention of South African agriculturivSts has recently been 
directed to the valuable properties of Baspahtub dilatatimi as a 
fodder-grass. A few plants were found at Newcastle (Natal) by 
Mr. J. Medley Wood in 1897, though when, or through what chan- 
nel, introduced is not known. It is now found to be fairly abund- 
ant in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, and, in ail probability, 
numerous patches occur in various parts of the Colony. In New 
Zealand it has been in cultivation since 1895, at the Momoliaki 
Experimental Station, where it has produced a yield of grass equal 
to 9^ tons an acre. It is, however, killed by the cold of the New 
Zealand winter. The plant is found, also, as a weed or escape, in 
Porto Rico, Mauritius, and the Straits Settlements. 


This grass is a coarse leafy perennial, with a tendency to grow 
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in clumps ; it attains a height of two feet and over — in favourable 
situations even reaching six, feet. It thrivc's l)est upon rich moist 
land, and grows very luxuriantly in black alluvial soils. It is said 
to succeed also in sandy soils, even wlien a considerable proportion 
of salt is present. Being a very deep-rooted gi.’ass it has a remark- 
able capacity for withstanding conditions of drought. In Westeim 
Australia it flourishes in poor mountain soils. When once 
established it withstands frosts, if not continuous, and in Victoria,, 
is successfully cultivated up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It is, in 
fact, admirably suited for cultivation in tropical and sub-tropical 
climates. 


As Permanent Pasture. 

As a permanent pasture grass, JPanpahim (lilatatim holds a 
high position among tropical grasses. Notwithstanding its 
luxuriant habit, its tissues are soft and succulent, and contain only 
a normal proportion of woody cells. Tliere is “ no part of it, from 
the crown to the head, that stock will not eat.” When well- 
established it endures long periods of drought without injury. It 
starts its new' growth early in the spring, and continues to grow^ 
vigorously until late autumn. It thus affords excellent late summer' 
and autumn feed. Its permanence on suitable soil is undoubted, 
for at Wollongbar, after four years' grazing, the paddocks are 
still improving, and giving an increased quantity of feed.” (H, M. 
Williams, in N,SAV, Afjricultural Gazette, 1898). Excellent results 
are obtained by using Faspalam dilatatum as a constituent of a 
mixed pasture, which contains also Cocksfoot (DdctylU glomerata) 
or other grass which makes growth in the winter, at which, time^ 
tlie Paspalum is at its worst. The pasture should be allowed 
seed during the second year, that the Paspalum may distribute its 
seed, as it spreads very slowly from the roots. For dairying 
purposes, Paspalum is of great value, as if has great milk-producing 
properties. 


As Hay, 

For hay, this grass is rather coarse, and usually has a bad 
colour when dry. It is, however, of excellent quality, and the 
yield is very large. A sample grown on the Wollongbar Experi- 
mental Farm gave the following results on analysis (F. B. Guthrie^ 
m N*8,W^ Agricultural Gazette, 1897 : — 
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This analysis compares very favourably with that of ordinary 
English hay, and shews a larger proportion of digestible and 
nourishing material. In deeply worked rich soils at least three 
crops may be obtained per annum when tlie plant is well established. 
On the Richmond River (N.S.W.) Government Earm, in one year, 
14 tons per acre were obtained on the first cutting, 8 to 10 on the 
second, after which a third crop of 0 to 7 tons was gathered, 
making a total yield of 28 to SI tons per acre. 


An antilysis of a sample of the crop grown on good cultivated 
land on the creek flats of the Queensland Agricultural College, and 
cut on April 22nd, 1901, compares rather unfavourably with the 
foregoing. Tlie yield of grass in this crop was 10*525 tons per 
acre, and of hay (air-dried grass), 2*858 tons per acre. The 
analysis ol; the liay yielded the following figures (J. C. Briinnich, 
F.C.8., in Qu.venHla)id AgricnItumJ Journal, 1901, pp. 245, 246) 
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There is a remarkable difference in nitro^am yield between 
this sample and that analysed by Mr. Giitln-ie. ddic apparent 
inferiority of this crop is attributed by Mr. fhainnicli to the facts 
that the grass was over-ripe when cut, and iuxd been grown in 
.exceptionally dry weatlier, and on a larger st'.aki than Ihe 
’Wollongbar Siunple. 


Seeds and Sowing. 

From the time that the first seeds in each spike are mature, 
the ripening of the whole spike occupies about three weeks. In 
consequence, the harvesting of the seeds is a matter of some 
difficulty. Those collected during the first few days of ripening 
are of bettei* quality than those shed later, for a much hirger 
proportion of them are mature, and will germinate. To ])i‘odiic('- 
a good pasture on well-prepared land, 5 to 8 lbs. of seed per acre is 
recommended as being sufficient. The plant should be allowcxi to 
shed its seed until the growth is established. ^Vhe l)est time', for 
sowing is in the beginning of the warm seajson, jnst l)e)for(‘. tlici 
rains are. expected. Under favourable conditions the seeds 
germinate in 18 to 21 days. For quick results, Jind iilso on ;iccoant 
of the difficulty of obtaining relialde seed, the plaiiiting of “ roots ’* 
is recommended, particularly when a mixed pasture is being 
formed. At Wollongbar the “roots ” are planted 4 or 5 feet apart, 
eacli way, and the ordinary grass or clovta* seeds arc^ afterwards 
sown in their [)roper seasons. 


The International Stock Food Company arti distributing pam- 
phlets and other literature fr(,ui on application giving (hitails of 
many ef tlie ordinary sicknesses that attack stock and poultry. 
Applications should be addressed to Mr. A. Uixon, 2(), limit Stree/t 
Cape Town, 



NO. XXL (Gontinmd frovi yaga 380) 


THE DISTRICT OP BEDFORD. 


Last month I gave some details of the Mancazana Valley and 
some of its more prominent features but was compelled by demands 
on space to defer some further notes I had on a few other proper- 
ties I visited there. Among these was a really fine farm belonging 
to Mr. J. Bennett, named 


Anstrey.” 


This property lies in one of the valleys leading from the 
Mancazana proper towards the lower slopes of the Winterberg and 
commands many advantages. Mixed farming is followed here in 
very complete form and a large extent of arable land in the 
valley bottom is laid down to cereal crops. Cattle thrive well all 
through these upland valleys, and the Afrikander is the favourite, 
being used largely even for dairying purposes. Although some 
distance from the creameries, these farms send down large supplies 
very regularly, and as they develop more on this side they will 
hold a very strong position on account of the large quantities of 
fodder they will be able to produce. At present the crops are 
largely marketed but with the growing demand for dairy and 
animal products generally it should pay better before very long to 
send the hulk of them off the farm in this form. Very heavy 
crops of mealies can be grown here and once the full feeding value 
of that splendid cereal is appreciated it will not take these 
progressive farmers long to see the advantage of turning their 
energies more and more to the. raising of stock. Even now one 
hears of the introduction of machinery like the mealie shredder 
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into the adjoining district of Fort Beaufort where Mr. LleweJlyu 
Eoberts has demonstrated its uses for the preparation of fodder. 
The whole of these Eastern sections must soon be following suit 
for there is little reason why the homely inealie should not play as 
important a part there in tlie feeding and fattening of stock as ii. 
has in the great ‘‘ Corn Jielt," of the United States. This is 
looking ahead, but not so far forwaird as some may imagine ; for 
on every side all through the Eastern UroAunce, signs of activity in 
in the direction of better and more systematic methods of stock 
raising are apparent. Improved methods are slow to take liold in 
this Colony but once they get a firm grip soon spread — particularly 
when there is money in them. 

A property like Anstrey with its wide stretch of a,rable 
lands could soon be made adaptable for develojuncnt in this 
direction. It is not such a very grcuit stride either, for them is 
every desire on the part of the yonng proprietor to advanctc 
Substantial stone buildings Cobound and the whole places is 
permeated with an atmosphere of solidity and sul)stance. It would 
need very little more than a definite policy, in fact, to bring tl)c' 
stock side uppermost — with a full range of barns and byres on the 
large scale. 

Woolled sheep are another of the staple products of the farm 
which thrive apace. The shearing is done in one of the larger 
stone built barns which makes an excellent shearing house and {it 
the same time allows the clip to be liandled with sufHcient care. 
Even the machine-shear lias managed to intiaide its labour-saving 
virtues into this far-off corner and in^time promises to establish 
itself permanently. The typo of shct3j) favoured here*, is largel\‘ 
that met with in other parts of the district — namely, l.ln^ Uaan- 
bouillet — and as it sedms to suit the local conditions, is probably 
the best for general purposes. 

Water is not over-plentiful but there is suirudc'nt from 
permanent sources on the farm to bring a fair proportioti of tlu^ 
arable land under irrigation. Water mills are commofi on, the 
older properties in this district and “Anstrey” is no excerption. 
But the water has been displaced here, except in times of plenty, and 
steam has been introduced in its stead for power purp(,)ses" ”4ilu3 
water being found more valuable for tlie general purposes of tl)c 
farm. 

Though fruit-growing on a commercial scale has yet to be 
adopted as a permanent industry, there is ]io lack of effort in 
orcharding. Among the more successful of the fruit trees planted 
here is the Smyrna fig, whicli, I was assured, fruits well and gives 
good crops while on adjoining properties it is quite a failure. Citrus 
fruits are being planted and with care should prove a success, while 
apples, plums and other fruits are coming on very well indeed in a 
welhlaid out orchard close to the picturesque homestead. 
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“ WhITEBANK ” AND ‘‘ MiLLNESS.” 

''Whitebank” lies in the upper part of Mancazana Valley 
proper, and is wedged in between steep ranges well above the level 
of the Pringle properties '' Thorndale ” and “ Glen Thorn.” It is 
owned by the Messrs. E. J. and H. A. Morgan and includes a 
goodly stretch of arable land in the valley served by the river 
waters. Heavy cereal crops are produced here also but the general 
appearance of the country is steep and bare, and the soil on the 
upper slopes is rather thin, while the veld is sour. Well above this 
in another valley leading up towards the foothills of the Winter- 
berg are the properties of the two brothers Pearson, Lower 


r 



Upper Millness ” in the Mancazana, the property of Mr. W. Pearson. 


Millness ” and “Upper Millness.” These are both well situated 
but have not the attractive appearance of the homesteads in 
the lower parts of the valley mainly owing to the absence 
of natural timber. Efforts are being made, however, to make up 
this deficiency, but owing to the higher elevation and the conditions 
of the soil, tree-planting is a hard task. Mr. C. Pearson of “ Lower 
Millness,” has done a gneat deal in this direction with fair results, 
the most promising trees he has planted being cypresses. The 
homestead is a modern brick building well-finished off and, in close 
proximity, a neat, well kept orchard, with a goodly array of young 
citrus trees, forms quite an attractive feature of the otherwise 
rather bleak landscape. The veld, though sour, provides excellent 
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grazing for cattle, and sheep do wonderfully well. At Upper 
Millness ” where Mr. W. Pearson lives, some miles higher up the 
valley, the conditions are much the same. Here I saw a couple of 
the latest importations in the shape of rams selected at the National 
Stud Farm at Eambouillet (France) by Mr. Pearson during a 
recent visit to Europe. They w^ere an excellent type of animal 
and are bound to do well as they are well cared for. The winter 
in these hills must be fairly severe, judging from samples of the 
weather while I was there. 

After my hurried visit to these more mountainous parts of the 
district the comparatively level plains nearer Bedford were very 
w^elcome and I was not sorry when I reached 

‘Tbimestone,” the Homestead op Mr. Edward G. Kimg 

after a rapid cart journey from the upper end of the Man- 
cazana before lunch. The firm of Geo. King and Sons is so 
well known throughout the Eastern Province that there is very 
little need to explain who they are to farmer readers in that part 
of the Colony. At every Agricultural Show of any importance 
their name figures prominently not only in the catalogues but also 
among the prize winners, and for many years past they have 
maintained a high reputation for well-bred stock of every 
description. “ The firm ” was established by the father of the 
present generation, the late Mr. Geo. King ; now it comprises four 
distinct farming concerns conducted by the four brothers but still 
working together. Of these, two are in the Bedford District, the 
others being in Tarkastad. Primestone ” is one of the best 
knowni farms in Bedford, but the original home of this family is 
‘‘ Elizabeth,” now conducted by Mr. Wilby King, a few miles 
nearer town. At ‘‘Primestone” I spent an instructive and 
interesting afternoon and was genuinely sorry that I could not 
stay longer. The greater part of this property lies on the more 
level lands close to the railway and not far from the Cowey river. 
Mixed farming is carried on, but stock is the main interest. The 
homestead is a substantial modern dwelling surrounded by the 
farm buildings and looks out over a fine extent of arable land 
mostly laid down to lucerne. This part of the farm is excellently 
situated for irrigation and, were there more W'ater available, could 
undoubtedly be made to produce enormous quantities of fodder. 
But, unfortunately, the water has not been so plentiful as could be 
wished during recent seasons owing to the persistent droughts. 
With a view to remedying this state of affairs Mr. King is now 
proceeding with the construction of a large dam on the upper part 
of the farm into which he will be able to lead some of the flood 
waters of the Cowey Eiver. When completed this dam will bring 
under irrigation a further stretch of land for lucerne which is now 
being cleared and prepared in advance. With these improvements, 
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the capacities of this fine property will be greatly increased and its 
stock-carrying possibilities should be more tlian doubled. 

The main feature of Priinestone " as I saw it was tlio cattle. 
The King herd of pure Sliorthorns has enjoyed a well-earned 
reputation for many years past, and there is every sign that in tlie 
future that reputation will be enhanced. With these notes a, tew 
snapshots of some of these fine cattle are reproducc'xl, and as tlie 
photographs were taken at haphazard just as the fxerd was driven 
into the kraals in the evening — when the Jiglit was not too good— 
it is to be feared they are not over flattering, It lias to he 
remembered that though representatives of the King lierds so 
frequently figure as prize winners at Shows tlic cattle tliemselves are- 
not kept in any sense for show purposes only.” The heavy ship- 
ments of live stock continuously sent away by rail from .Priinestone 
Station will shew that the cattle are bred for general utility as well 
as show, while the large dairy herd — some 200 strong — in continuous 
profit speaks for itself. The ambition of these breeders — a tradition 
handed down from their father, the late Mr. Geo. King — lias been, 
for years past, to create herds of Colonial Shorthorns that will hold 
their own in open competition from any quarter and though tluiy 
may not have succeeded as yet in producing anything to compare 
with the best of those imported, there is no reason why tliey should 
not, in time, establish a strain of great value to this part of 
the colony. The efforts to maintain and improve the quality of 
the herd are continuous. The former is secured by careful selection, 
the latter by the importation of new blood at regular intervals. The 
latest importation is Sirdar,” a bull now about five years old, of 
excellent quality and breed. To reach the heights of the ambition 
aimed at, these* breeders will now have to turn their attention in 
the same direction as the breeders of high class stud cattle in 
other countries, and see if they cannot by careful mating, selection 
and feeding, produce an animal to hold its own with tiu‘. best in 
the world. It may look like a counsel of perfection and Ixcyond 
the practical scope of the cattle raiser in a colony like' this. Ihit 
wKen the whole case is carefully examined from ev(n:y point of 
view, such an ambition is not only laudable, but likely to give sound 
business results. No one who takes the trouble to look iiito tlio 
conditions of this colony on the agricultural side can help seeing 
that the future must lie in stock-farming. As stock-farming advances 
the demand for high-class stock must increase ; and as the demand 
grows the standard of quality will rise accordingly, therefore now 
is the time to found the herds whose progeny will command high 
prices in the future. The Conditions for rearing cattle of the finest 
quality are present here ; it only needs energy, enterprise and 
faith in the future to secure the rest. If Mr. 0. B. G. Evans and 
other breeders of high-class ostriches can command the high prices 
they do to-day after a comparatively short e*xperience with this 
class of stock, there should be plenty of room for the cattle breeder 
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More Shorthorn Youngsters at “ Primestone.’ 
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with all the experience of other countries to draw upon to do 
equally well in his own particular line. The direct return will not 
come in a generation ; but sustained effort along the right lines 
should certainly bring it in time and that much earlier than many 
people imagine. We are often told that agriculture is the one 
permanent industry the country has to rely upon ; and in that 
industry the most profitable branch must be stock-farming because 
our conditions are most suited to it. 

Among the other activities most prominent at '' Primestone ” 
that of horse-breeding also takes a part. The Kings are as well- 
known for an excellent stamp of useful horse as for their cattle. 
With this is shewn a reproduction of a pair of young buggy horses 
that rattled us down from Blackhill in the Mancaxana to Primestone 
in a couple of hours without turning a hair, having been driven 
up there the same morning by Mr. E. G. King in order to meet 
me. This is the stamp of horse that is wanted in the Colony and 
always commands a good price, but is not always obtainable. Like 
other horse-breeders in these parts, however, Mr. King regrets the 
dearth of good colonial mares caused by the exigencies and troubles 
of the war. But they are getting a good start again and before 
many seasons pass should, with ordinary luck, be putting out some- 
thing equal to the best in the past. 

Merino sheep and Angoras are also included in the scope of 
this firm, but I had not the pleasure of seeing much of the small 
stock on this trip, as they were mostly on the other farms. 

Like most of the leading farmers in this section ''the garden'' 
includes fruit of various kinds, and most seem to do fairly well, but 
there is no orcharding on the large scale. However, what there is 
is kept clean and healthy and thrives well. There is plenty of tree 
planting going on, but it is mostly for shelter and ornament as the 
indigenous trees are nearly all acacias (of the Mimosa " or thorn 
type). So far Cypresses of various kinds seem to do well, and 
these make a very fine show at Primestone," especially in the 
avenue leading up to the house. Among other trees Mr. King has 
planted a goodly array of 

Cakobs OB Locust Bean Tbbes 

which he recommends strongly as most suitable to these parts. 
He raised these trees some years ago from seeds distributed by the 
Agricultural Department, and has been fortunate with them, for he 
gets large crops of the beans every year and stock of all kinds are 
very fond of them. As a stand-by in time of scarcity they are in- 
valuable, and as they seem to thrive so well in this district it is 
somewhat surprising that they have not been more generally 
planted. The only care they seem to need is to keep stock off 
them. In this case they are grown inside the fences enclosing the 
arable land. 






All. 


Young Buggy Horses taken at full trofc 
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The Faeh “ Elizabeth.” 

While in the neighbourhood I was driven over to “Elizabeth,” 
the original home of the King family, and there saw yet more 
and more of the King herd of Shorthorns. Here I ''had the 
pleasure of renewing an old friendship. I have often admired that 
grand old horse “ Moscow ” when year after year he has competed 
in the jumping competitions at Eastern shows, and never yet been 
beaten. x4.t ‘ Elizabeth ” I had the pleasure of finding him at 
home and looking as w'ell and fit as ever. It only needed the 
suggestion and Mr. Wilby King promptly had him led out and 



Young Shorthorn Bull at “ Elizabeth/' 1st prize at last East Loudon Show. 


saddled. The jumping hurdle was set up and in about the same 
time as it takes me to write it down he was gaily taking it in his 
stride, while I snapped him as he crossed the bar. “ Moscow” is 
not only a notable horse for his feats in public but he is also a 
horse with a history. He is now well on in years and in his time 
has played many parts. Not the least notable of these was the 
part he took in the late war. When Commandant Kritzinger 
■descended on the Colony he was fortunate enough to secure this 
■splendid animal among his other prizes, and at once appropriated 
him as his charger. He kept him till the close of shostilities, and 
it the old horse could speak he could doubtless tell many stories of 
Ujdventure that would make interesting reading. 
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“Elizabeth” has an old-world air about it, and is more 
Colonial in appearance than “ Primestone.” The property is fairly 
well sheltered with massive bluogurns and other trees, and is in 
many respects more picturesque than auost of tlu', fajiiis on tlie 
flats hereabouts. But the farming is u])-to-date. Wherever 
])ossible, lucerne is grown under irrigation, and the stock arc k(q)t 
in admirable condition. 

While here Mr. Wilby King was kind enough to drive me a 
few miles down the Kaga, when we called at “ Prospect,” the farm 
of Mr. Leonard (of the firm of Leonard & Painter), a nicely 
situated property, with a promising orchard laid out in the lower 
part. I here saw some good quality imported Tasmanian rams, 
the property of Mr. L. Mackay, of Port Elizabeth, who lm,s 
started farming on an adjoining pro])erty. Mr, Mackay evidently 
intends going in for horse breeding as well, for he bought the well- 
known Colonial-bred Hackney “Adjutant TT” at the last Port 
Elizabeth Show. In the distance we saw “ Herbert’s Hope,” the 
property of Mr. Henry Cloete, but as time was pressing I had to 
return in order to be in time to catch my train. 

Fencing and Gates. 

I cannot leave my notes on this district unfinished without 
again offering a few remarks on the general excellence of the 
fencing. In most parts it is good and in many admirable. In fact 
it is doubtful if any other district in the Colony is better or more 
systematically fenced. Take the properties of the Kings, in 
addition to those I have mentioned previously. Although of wide 
extent, they are splendidly paddocked off, while miles and miles of 
jackal-proof netting have been erected. The gates, too, are also a 
feature of the district. It has often been said that a farmer may l)e 
judged by his gates — in that case the average Bedford farim^r may 
be given a high character. Even in the out-of-bhe-way spots I 
visited in the Mancazana, woven wire fences were common, aaid 
substantial iron gates erected wherever neccissary. Tlic only 
trouble seems to be that capital is not available to continue the 
netting of whole blocks of farms. But this, it is hoped, will b(^ 
remedied by the introduction of the co-operative system under the 
Government scheme. 

It may seem to readers of these notes that I must have seen a 
good deal of the district of Bedford during my hurried visit, but, 
from all I could hear, there is a great de^l more that I did not see, 
and I left with regret, for I am firmly convinced that these sketchy 
notes do but scant justice to so promising and thriving a section of 
the Colony. Some day I hope to be able to make amends by 
visiting those parts of the district I was compelled to overlook on 
this trip and devoting a little more time and a few more pages to its 
agricultural and pastoral progress and advancement. 



Elizabeth,’ the old Homestead of the King Eamily. 
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THE ORGANISATION OP AGRIGUL- 
TURAIi ASSOCIATIONS. 


By P. J. Du Toit. 


At the last Congress of Fruit and Vine Growers, resolutions, 
were passed in favour of free postage on letters and agricultural 
literature despatched hy dissociations and grants on the £ for £ 
principle for the purchase of agricultural books. 

Taking it for granted that every Association spends or intends 
to spend its means profitably, the request by Agricultural 
Associations (using the term in its widest sense) foi* monetary aid 
is in itself a good symptom: the desire for funds is as satisfactory a 
sign of vigour as is a good appetite in the case of the human being. 
It is, obvious, however, that the manner of obtaining the necessary 
sustenance has an important bearing on the well-being of the 
individual. 

It is this phase of the subject which it is intended to pursue 
without seeking to discuss the broad question, in what circumstances 
it is desirable to receive gifts at all. 

Presumably our Farmers’ Associations, Fruit Growers’ 
Associations and ilgricultural Societies are not all thoroughly 
acquainted wdth the constitution of the 108 bodies which in their 
own spheres do laudable work under one or other of these names. 
If so, it is as well to say here that they vary in membership from 8 
to 4()0 ; in scope with the needs peculiar to the localities they 
respectively serve ; and in activity, — (no invidious comparison is 
intended) — with membership and funds more or less. Supposing 
that the Government are able to set aside some .k5,000 for the 
purposes mentioned in the resolutions, consider how that amount is 
to be apportioned. Is it to be according to membership, or 
according to subscriptions, or according to attendance of members 
at meetings, or according to the number of meetings held per year, 
or according to the area over which influence is exerted, or 
according to what other bases or combination of them ? It might 
be said that the difficulty here put forward is not serious, and that 
Government aid might be granted in proportion to local 
contributions. But such a view would be fundamentally wrong, 
because the granting of aid implies a need; and the greater the 
need, the greater the aid required; that is, the aid should be in 
inverse proportion to the funds Associations are able to raise 
locally, provided other circumstances are equal. It is not a 
question of purchase and sale, in which acquisition accords with 
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expenditure (or ought to) ; in other words, it is not a question of an 
Association purchasing assistance from the (iovernment according 
to the Association’s means : what is asked of the Cfovernnient is a 

The matter of obtaining funds in tht^ form indic^ited is Ixiset 
with difficulties, and it appears to have arisen from a radic-ai. 
misconception. Agricultural Associations do valua])le work in dis- 
cussing farming matters and interchanging experiences and views ; 
but it is rarely that they exercise executive functions for the l)enefit 
of the general public, in whicli capacity alone they c'.ould iustiftably 
ask for monetary aid from the Government. Agricultui’al Societies, 
in so far as they conduct Shows, are executive branches of the 
Agricultural Department, and as such receive Government grants ; 
but Farmers’ Associations and Fruit Growers’ Associations, if only 
discussing the various problems associated with their splieres of 
labour, are not executive, but advisory ; they are not bi’anches, but 
roots. The Agricultural Department looks to them to teed it with 
local requirements and view’^s, and the better they do so the more 
vigorous and fruitful will be the Department itself. Flence the 
desirability of amalgamation as far as possible. But amalgamation 
aside for the present, one thing seems clear : the a.ctivity of 
Associations would be stimulated if they had more funds ; and they 
would be best stimulated if such funds were obtained by the cdfoids 
of the Associations themselves working along certain lines. 

Now, there are several ways in wliich Agricultural Associations 
can increase their funds without recourse to the Treasury. Tire 
chief method is probably combination for the piuxfhase of farmers’ 
requirements—stock, machinery, implements, tools, fcnci ng 
materials, seeds, manures, etc. The fact that articU^s purchastul 
wholesale can generally be obtained at mtudi lower I'att'.s thaii if 
bought retail is almost too well known to need mention, miu/Ji l(\ss 
illustration. Yet the results of combination aire so fa,r-r('.aiclung 
that there is every excuse for the statement. CombincMl purcduisc'. 
is a sound beginning. It is a small beginning with good [)rospe(vtiS. 
Of course tlie obstacles to combination are many and great. I’lie 
isolation of farmers renders mobility difficult. Y(it thoix^ ar (3 
means of combined purchase with immediate gain wliich aixx nor» 
impracticable. It has been ascertained, for instance, that two of 
the largest and most reputable firms in Cape Town are prepariKl to 
supply artificial manures at prices which are considerable reductions 
on those which obtain at present. One firm offers a reduction of 
25 per cent., and the other quotes prices which are 7^ per cent, 
higher than those ruling in England. In each case the minimum 
quantity purchased must be 100 tons, and certain conditions as to 
delivery and payment must be complied with. 

Will Associations consider the practicability of themselves 
undertaking the agency for members — placing the orders, arranging 
about payments, and charrinef a commission to cover expenses and 
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leave a margin of profit ? It may be said that it is not clear where 
the saving to the farmer comes in, for the work to be performed by 
the Associations demands expenditure. The saving enters in doing 
.away with cartage from the docks, storing, removing from the store, 
-carting to the railway station, the relative additional cost of 
■despatching small consignments, and in obtaining the lower railway 
rate for large consignments. The additional cartage and the labour 
.expenses in storing are naturally added by the merchant to tlie 
prime cost, and are paid for by the farmer under the present system 
-of purchase. 

If this proposal as regards inanmes could be given effect to 
with advantage, Associations would be in a position to see to what 
.other farmers’ requisites it could be extended. 

Another means of increasing the funds of the Associations by 
means of combined action, and at the same time benefiting 
members, is the holding of stock fairs, a work wiiich is already 
conducted by some Associations. The Bedford Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, for instance, has for some years past been conducting such 
fairs on the following lines : — Auctioneers are appointed, their 
.commission being not more than per cent., 1 per cent, of which 
must be paid to the Association for advertising, etc. The 
.auctioneers are to pay sellers in cash, and grant buyers three 
months’ credit on approved bills for purchases exceeding r£10. 
Non-members are charged 2s. (kl. entrance fee for bringing stock 
:to the sale. For stock sold but not previously advertised, an 
:additional 2^- per cent, on the proceeds is deducted by the Associa- 
tion. The cost of disinfecting pens occupied by scabby sheep or 
goats has to be borne by the owner of the stock. 

The Paarl B'^armers’ Association has adopted rules for con- 
■ducting stock fairs more or less on the lines of the rules of the 
Bedford Association, 

As the funds of the Association increase, other fields of labour 
would open out, such as awarding prizes for competition with 
.agricultural machinery, competition in fruit-growing, cereal cultiva- 
tion, egg-production, etc. ; appointing their own instructors in 
fruit-drying, grading and packing for the purpose of securing 
uniformity of marketing, and in grading produce such as potatoes 
and eggs for the market ; regulating the supply of members’ 
produce so as to maintain prices. 

These are problems which are in the power of Agricultural 
Associations to solve ; and for this purpose the assistance and 
advice of Government officials would be made available as far as 
possible. The wheels of Government move very slowly, necessarily 
;SO ; and this in itself is an excellent reason why the moving force 
.should come from the Associations and not from the Government. 
The excellent example set by the Wellington Fruit Growers’ 
Association last season, in combining to sell their fruit in Cape 
Town, is an indication of how much beneficial work lies ahead. 



CITRUS FAILURES IN PIQUETBERG. 


Some years ago Mr. S. W. Burger, of Green Vallei, .Piquet- 
berg, enjoyed an income of something like .f^700 a year from his 
orange groves. Then Mal-di-gomma or Collar Kot attacked the 
trees, and when the Citrus Commission visited the farm a couple 
of years back, the whole orchard was past recovery. He was then 
advised to dig the old trees out, destroy them, and re-plant on 
resistant roots in new ground. He put in b5() new trees, but about 
four months back he wrote to Mr. P. J. Gillie, of Wellington, as ii 
.member of the late Citrus Commission, asking him to go down and 
advise in regard to the newly planted groves as they were also 
dying, 

Mr. Cillie referred the matter to the Department of Agriculture, 
and being authorised to visit the farm and advise, did so, the results 
being contained in the following report submitted subsequently to 
the Director of Agriculture : — 

Investigations re the Dying of a CiTJiiis ()hc.ihaej) in the 

PiQUETBERG DISTRICT. 

Sir, — A cting on the instructions contained in your letter of 
the 29th June, I visited the farm Groen Vallei, belonging to Mr. 
S, W. Burger, on the 12th inst. (July) to investigate as to tht*. 
dying of a young Citrus orchard. The farm, which is about 12 
miles from the town of Piquetberg, is the same mentioned iti th(^ 
report of the Citrus Commission under* the heuiditig PiqiKvtberg, 
and was only a few years back famous for both the quuintity and 
quality of the Oranges and Nartjes annually productui. No ti‘ace 
of the old orchards is left except a few mammoth dead stumps, and 
Mr. Burger was busy at the time of my visit preparing the land 
to set out a deciduous orchard, for which tire ground is of course 
pre-eminently suitable. The young orchard which is now infected 
is a seedling orchard of about 850 trees, planted two years ago. 
The seedling trees were brought from the farm Korraanshoogte,’' 
Clanwilliam, and were only from 15in. to IBin. high at the time of 
planting in September, 1904. They have made excellent growth, 
as many of the trees are standing over 6 feet now, and those not 
affected by Mal-di-goma are as healthy and vigorous as the best I 
have ever seen. 

Site and Soil — The soil, which is sandy, is naturally well 
drained, having a fall of about two to three feet in the hundred,, 
with a sluit of over five feet deep at the lower side of the orchard. 
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The land, which was virgin soil, and was used as veld, was 
prepared by double ploughing, and trenches two feet deep and 
three feet wide, were dug from the top to the sluit, and the trees 
planted in those trenches. Few of the trees are planted too deep, 
but as I found dead and affected trees among the shallow, as well 
as the deep-planted ones, that cannot be the reason of the virulence 
of the disease. 

Irrigation. — The site of the new orchard being such that 
irrigation water could only be brought to it after passing through 
the ground where the old orchard succumbed to mal-di-goma, Mr. 
Burger went to considerable expense, and took the water in 5-inch 
iron pipes from a point above the infected area right to the new 
orchard, a distance of some hundreds of yards. The implements, 
such as ploughs, spades, etc., that were used in working the new 
orchard, were kept separate from those used in working the rest of 
the farm. In fact, from the information supplied, I think every 
possible care was taken to safeguard the newly-planted trees against 
infection from the infected area on the farm. 

Supposed Causes of the Disease.--!. The seedling trees, when 
brought from Clanwilliam, may have been infected by the disease. 
However, the Clanwilliam district is supposed to be free from 
mal-di-goma, and the trees had no signs of the disease whatsoever 
in the first year after they were planted. Moreover, if the seedlings 
were affected on the seed bed, more would certainly have died than 
are actually dead — about 6 or 7 per cent. — and the others 
would not have made that healthy, vigorous growth there is to-day. 
So that this supposition falls to the ground. 

II. The disease was brought with kraal manure from the 
kraals. As during last winter Mr, Burger applied about two bushel 
buckets of manure to every tree, and that manure was spread round 
the trunk of the tree and dug in, there is not the least doubt in my 
mind that this is the sole cause of the trouble. A few reasons that 
I have for that belief are : {a) I found manure round several of the 

dead trees in contact with the trunks, (b) The percentage of 
infected trees is far more amongst the vigorous than the smaller 
trees. (c) The infection is very evenly spread over the whole 
orchard, {d) Both the dead and the diseased trees have been 
affected just round the collar of the tree ; that is where they came 
in contact with the manure. 

I have advised Mr. Burger to have the roots opened, and to 
follow the recommendations of the Citrus Commission in their 
report, of which he received a copy from your Department. He 
put his men on to the work at once, and it will be an object-lesson 
to see what effect the opening of the roots has on such a young 
orchard so badly infected with mal-di-goma. 

Several other citrus orchards in the district were visited, and it 
was most gratifying to see some of the marvellous recoveries from 
mal-di-goma that were made where the instructions and recommen- 
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dations of the Citrus Commission were followed up. It wUvS 
certainly a pleasant surprise to me to find so many instances where 
the advice given had been acted upon with such excellent results. 

Eed scale, although prevalent in every orchard visitcul, whiS not 
so bad that the trees suffered from its effects. Practically nothing 
has been done by either spraying or fumigation against scales in the 
district. As, however, the plantations of orange and uaartje ti'ees in 
the district have considerably increased during the last few years, I 
think it very desirable that some means should be taken to get the 
red scale under proper control before it has spread to such an extent 
that it will be hard to deal with, as the old seedling orcliards are so 
badly intergrown that there will be no possiblity of putting sail 
covers over the trees for fumigation, unless the trees are severely 
cut back. 

P. J. ClLLlE, C.SON. 

Wellington, July, 190(). 


BACON-MAKING IN IRELAND. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY’S BACON 
FACTORY AT TRALEE, COUNTY KERRY. 


By Ml-. C. I)ii -P. Chiai'imni. 


On the ‘28th atid 2t)th March — writes Mr. 0. du I*. (Ihiapiiiiii, 
in the course of his reports on his trip to Ihiropc in cormoction 
with the co-operative movement — I visited d^ralec, (Jomity Kerry, 
Ireland, in order to see what was spoken of as the host equippeil 
bacon factory in the United Kingdom. Tralee itself is a, somewhat 
remote town and is not easily accessible by rail. 'Ihe route from 
London lies through Holyhead and L)uhlin, then on through 
Limerick Junction, Mallow and Killarney. 

The factory was well worth a visit and represents what can be 
accomplished in any dairy district. I was much struck with, the 
fact which was pointed out to me that dairying and bacon curing 
are absolutely dependent the one on the other. In the dairies or 
creameries there is a considerable quantity of separated milk 
available and this, in conjunction with some cereal or oleaginous 
food, such as corn, forms the most profitable feeding for pigs. In 
many remote districts in Ireland the creameries do not utilize the 
milk to the best advantage and do not carry stocks for pigs so as to 
use the separated milk. This is a very material loss in itself. 




Yiew in Slaughtering House showing Scuttling Tank, etc. Tralee Bacon Factory. 





Chill Boom. 
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So far as I can see, every creamery should have a stock of 
pigs and feed these from day to day on separated milk. The 
natural corollary of such a proceeding would be the establishment 
■of bacon curing factories throughout Cape Colony in such centres 
as would be suitable so as to convert the pigs into bacon at the 
least jiossible cost. 

I find that this is being done in Ireland at considerable profit. 

The Tralee Bacon Factory is entirely a modern one. It was 
constructed some five years ago and has been considerably enlarged 
since then. It has now a capacity for handling 1,500 pigs per 
week and has also recently constructed pig-feeding pens where 
500 pigs can be fed at one time. This latter department has been 
forced upon the proprietors of the factory in consequence of the 
wastage which occurs in their own creameries in connection with tlie 
separated milk. 

The factory is situated alongside the Great Southern and 
Western Kailway of Ireland and possesses its own siding where 
pigs from a distance can be unloaded and where also the manu- 
factured products, such as bacon, sausages, etc., can be loaded up 
for transport to various places. Most of the bacon is sent to 
England. 

The buildings are constructed upon an area of about t250 feet 
by 75 feet and are divided into various departments, the one 
following the other in sequence. The departments are as follows, 
viz. : Pig pens, slaughtering hall or abattoir, hanging house for 
preliminary cooling, chill rooms, cellars, offal house, lard rendering 
house, sausage department, engineers’ shop, engine room and boiler 
house, salt store. In the main front of the building are the baling 
•or despatch room and the general offices, together with a shop 
where offal, etc., are sold. Over the curing cellars are drying 
rooms and bacon rolling department, smoke stoves are conveniently 
placed so as to be loaded from the drying loft. 

It is no part of my purpose to describe in detail the equip- 
ment of these various departments, suffice it to say that they are 
furnished with every modern convenience and appliance wliich 
would make the work easy and utilise all the products and by- 
products to the best advantage. The engine room contains some 
very fine machinery consisting of a large steam engine which 
.actuates the main shafting of the factory and conveys power to the 
.auxiliary departments. Here also are the refrigerating machines 
which are very powerful and are in duplicate so as to minimise as 
far as possible the chance of breakdown. The engine room is a 
very handsome one and kept in beautifnl order. 

Bacon Cubing. — The process of bacon curing as briefly out- 
lined to me is as follows : — 

The pigs are brought in from the pig-styes and one by one 
hoisted to a sticking bar by means of a quick winch. They are 
suspended by one of the hind legs and are immediately despatched 
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while hanging in the vertical jjosition. A knife is inserted into 
the neck, passing through the aorta or main blood vessel, and 
tlie blood immediately gushes out. The whole operation occupies 
only a few seconds. The carcase is pushed along the bkieding 
bar and is thrown ii])on a receiving table wliere the log chains are 
removed. It is then rolled into a scalding tank wliich is three 
parts full of water and has a capacity of about five pigs at a time.. 
The water is kept at temperatures varying from 140 to 180 Fahr. 
according to the size of the pigs and the carcases are left sufficient!}^ 
long in this warm batli until the hair can easily be removed by 
the hand. When this state is reached the carcases are thrown 
out of tlie tank by means of a cj-adle and tilted upon a scuttling 
table where the hair is scraped off by means of bell-sliaped 
scrapers. If the pigs are intended for conversion into what is 
known as “ Wiltshire bacon they are hung hind feet upwards on 
a bar wliicli traverses under a singeing furnace which immediately 
adjoins the scuttling table. This singeiiig furnace is peculiarly 
constructed and is fitted with a circular fireplace encased in a heav}' 
iron frame work ^which supports the brickwork. A fire is lighted 
all round tlie circular fire place (called a “ grisset) and intense heat 
generated. The carcase becomes black and the skin hard and it 
is lowered again on to the bar and from there pusluid into ii cold 
water bath adjoining, which is §unk in the floor. From here it is 
raised when sufficiently cool and the black surface is scraped off 
while it is suspended from a bar liead downwards. The next 
operation is to disembowel the animal and this is done very 
rapidly the whole of the intestines being quickly removed. These 
are at once taken away to the offal department and are assorted 
iTito various articles for sale. The carcase is then pushed along 
into the hanging house and is there weighed after lianging some 
hours so that the excess of animal heat may escape. The weigliing 
includes the carcase minus the internal offal, but includes tbo flakcv 
lard, head and feet. This weight is universally known as tlu^ 
‘‘ dead weight and is the generally accepted basis upon whicli all 
pigs are sold. Recently an attempt has been made to introducer 
the system of live weight purcliase which means that the bacon 
curers buy the pigs by the live weight as evidenced on a scale. 
The difference between the live and dead weights is about 21) per 
cent. The difference between the live weight of pigs and the cost 
of bacon cut in the Wiltshire manner or whole sides, can best be 
illustrated by the values obtainable at the time of my visit. Thus, 
live weight pigs were being bought for 41s. per cwt. and this, 
represented bacon as costing 18s. per cwt. more, thus giving the 
cost of bacon as 54s. per cwt. The selling price of such bacon 
averaged, according to various weights and selections, 60s. to 68s. 
per cwt. After the carcases have been weighed they are split in 
two by cutting down the back and the vertebral column is removed. 
This is sold as backbones ” and commands a ready sale in the* 
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Sausage Department, Tralee Bacon Factory. 






The Lard House. Tralee Bacon Factory 
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■shop attached to the factory. The kidney or flake fat is removed 
and is dealt with in the lard house, being converted into lard. 
The steaks or under cut are taken out and are sold fresh. The 
head and feet are removed and the sides are then practically 
Wiltshire ” cut. They are at once pashed into the chill rooms 
where they are cooled down to 38 P. and are then taken to the 
cellar where they are pumped by means of a force pump, with a 
special pickle, in about fourteen places. They are then laid down 
in rows and sprinkled over with an equal mixture of saltpetre and 
dry antiseptic powder, upon the top of which is laid a heavy layer 
•of fine salt which is permitted to slowly melt and percolate into 
the tissues of the meat. The temperature of the cellars is 
maintained at 4‘2 F. and in 14 days’ time the cure is complete, 
the sides are taken out, washed and packed in bales made by 
wrapping certain numbers of sides, (such as six) in heavy canvq^s. 
In this way the bacon in the green state is sent to market. If 
required smoked the sides are covered with a fine powdered peameal 
and placed in the smoke stoves for three days, alter which they 
are packed in barley straw and are ready for market. 

These few notes illustrate the very interesting process of 
making Wiltshire bacon, but there are other and many forms of 
cured pork produced at this factory. Such for example as hams, 
rolled bacon, middles. The treatment of these so far as curing is 
■concerned is practically the same throughout with the exception 
that the carcases are not singed, but are merely scalded. The 
bye-products are very numerous and include heads, feet, tails, lard, 
'.sausages, black puddings, brawn and other cognate products, all of 
which contribute to the general profit of the undertaking. 

I was careful to enquire the cost of factories to handle various 
numbers of pigs. Thus the firm of engineers who supplied the 
whole of the mechanical equipment of this place, vix., Messrs. Wm. 
Douglas & Sons, Ltd., of Putney, London, inform me that the total 
‘Cost of such a place may be set down thus : — 

Cost of a factory to handle 1,500 pigs per week : 

43,500 for Buildings. 

,45,000 for Machineby, etc. 


Total ... 48,500 


As a matter of fact, the cost was a good deal more owing to the 
proprietors expending much money on the buildings which the 
•engineers would not consider necessary. The working capital of 
such a factory should be at least four weeks’ supplies, say : 

1,500 pigs per week x 4 weeks x 43 each — 418,000. 

It will be seen that this is a large undertaking, and. would. not be 
the type of factory suitable to , place Jin various centres in Cape 
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Colony in the manner already indicated. I therefore ascertained: 
the approximate cost for factories of smaller dimensions, iind 
append same. 

A factory to handle 50 pigs per week would cost about : 

£‘250 for Buildings 
£500 for Mac'HINUUy 

Total ... 4750 

A factory to handle 100 pig's per week would cost about ; 

,l;500 for BuiLDiNcis 
,4:750 for Machinkuy 


Total ... 4-1, 250 


A factory to handle 200 pigs per week would cost about : 
41,500 for BmLDiN(!S 
,41,500 for Machinuky 


Total ... ,48,000 


A factory to handle 500 pigs per week would cost about : 
42,000 for Buildings 
42,000 for Machine HY 


Total ... ,44,000 


A factory to handle 1,000 pigs per week would cost about : 
,48,000 for Buildings 
,48,500 for Macuiinuhy 


Total ... 46,500 


We have already seen the cost of the factory visited. 

The working capital for these various factories csaii bo arrived 
at by multiplying the total pigs to be dealt with by four. It is. 
assumed that the original money paid out for the live pig will be 
returned in that time. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain some excellent photographs 
of the Tralee bacon factory, and I am much indebted to the 
manager, Mr. J. E. Prosser, for his com'tesy in explaining many 
details. I am also indebted to the engineers, Messrs. Wm. Douglas 
& Sons, Ltd., of Putney, for many details. I found that this firm 
was the only one in the United Kingdom which had specialised the 
erection of bacon curing factories, and these they have designed 
and constructed in various parts of the world. 




The Engine Room. Tralee Bacon Factory. 



Scalding and Singeing House. Tralee Bacoii Factory. 
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I was struck by a recording thermometer, which is fixed in 
the manager’s office. This thermometer, or series of thermome^ 
ters, is connected by cable to electrodes placed in various positions 
throughout the factory, and by merely pressing a button and 
completing the circuit, the temperature at any particular point can 
be immediately ascertained. In a bacon factory, temperature is. 
everything, and such a scientific device lends itself to the complete 
control of the business of the responsible manager. The engine 
man has a similar instrument in the engine room, and as it is his. 
business to keep the temperature right, the instrument is of great 
value to him, as, while he must know the temperatures, the 
necessity for ascertaining these by going round the various rooms, 
is entirely obviated. A further development of the thermometer is., 
a self-recording apparatus, which enables a complete record of any 
one point to be taken on a diagram continuously throughout the-, 
day or night. 


EXPERIMENTAL CROPS IN CAPE 
COLONY: 


Millets—Sorghums—Mealies. 


By 1)r. Eric A. Nobbs, Agricultural Assistant. 


A striking feature in Cape farming metliods at the present, 
time is the growing tendency and desire to grow food for the stock,, 
not simply to be satisfied with what the veld gives in times of 
plenty, but to take advantage of the growing season or of 
adventitious rains to produce a crop either for storage as hay or 
silage or to feed green, by pasturing or by soiling, that is cutting 
and carrying to stall fed animals. 

In some parts such foods are required for winter feeding and 
there turnips, mangold, vetches, kale and the like are finding a 
place ; elsewhere it is in the heat of summer especially for February 
and March that this need is felt. 

In this latter case it is that summer crops grown either under 
rain or irrigation are indicated. A number of such at once suggest 
themselves as at least worthy of careful trial and foremost amongst 
them are Mealies, Sorghums and Millets. Some notes upon them 
may accordingly prove seasonable at this time. 
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Millets 

to take the least known first. Although strange to most liert^ this 
is one of the oldest of crops grown Iby man, dating back to the 
remote stone age in Europe and for at any rate sevco’al thousn,nd 
years in China and the Piast. 

The word ‘‘ Millet ” includes a large number of gramineous 
plants characterised by tall stems, luxuriant foliage, and a generous 
yield of small grain. In Asia they are chiefly grown foi* human 
food, in Europe and America mainly for the green food they supply, 
for which purpose also they will find their principnJ use in Houth 
Africa. 

There are very many different varieties and kinds of Millet, 
what has been said above is generally true of all, but each ha,s its 
■own merits and peculiarities which have to be studied so Jis to 
•obtain the best results. The Americans distinguisli three groups; 
the first the P^oxtail millets {Gliadochloa itaHcwvi) are cjharactcu'iscid 
:as strong rapid growers which stand great licat and com|)a;rativ(^ 
•drought well German Millet, one of this class is ]*egularly to 
seen at Grahamstown Agricultural Show. Th(‘, Bai’nyuird millets 
(Pmiictwh crusgalU. P.ctohn'wnh daiid P.fnmxmtaceunh, etc ) nuuli 
slower growing and require four months to matinxx dMiey possess 
less ability to stand drought, and require good soil, gi’owing 
on somewhat alkaline land, but produce heavy crops aiiid much s(Hal, 

The third group consists of the broom corns ( ViDihwm 
miliaceum) which while not yielding as heavily, mature in much 
■less time than the others. A little of this lias been gi'own for some 
years in the Tyumie Valley, Victoria East. 

Yet another and somewhat different typems ilu'. Pearl MlUet 
■or Cat Tail (Pennisatum i^piciUw^ particularly ix'oommeiuhsd foi' 
qiroviding a succession of quick growing succulent sumnua* grcHUi 
feed esiiecially suited to dairy farmers and (jow kcjoptu's. I^’oi* 
centuries this crop has been known and has for many ytau:s beam 
grown in the southern parts of the United States. A f(‘w ycuirs 
.ago somewhat of a sensation was created by its introduction umha* 
a different name and with most exaggerated claims a^s to its nunat s. 

But even in the official accounts published at tlu^ iimo 
correcting these misconceptious it was stated that pearl millG. ca.n 
be relied on to give under ordinary conditions a yield of 40 tons 
per acre in three to four cuttings. 

The plant is a very rapid grower, resembling a coarse grass or 
thin stemmed mealie. It is best cut long before flowering when 
two to four feet high, and carried fresh to milch cows or made into 
■ensilage or hay. A six inch stubble should be left to enable it to 
shoot up quickly again. An especial advantage of millet is that it 
is not necessapL nor even desirable, to await until it inatureB 
before cutting it, hence it would seem especially suitable to certain 
-of our higher districts where while the summer is sufliciently warm 
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yet early frosts preclude the possibility of such crops ripening* 
Cases in point will be found in the accompanying reports. 

For such localities, the more rapid growing though 
consequently less heavy yielding sorts a}*e to be selected. 

In the nomenclature of millets there exists, unfortunately, 
great confusion. For the purposes of trial the Department is 
importing fj;oni Europe, America, and Australia many differently- 
named varieties, from amongst wdiich it is hoped to select a limited 
number, suited more particularly to our necessities and circum- 
stances. x\ list of these will be found in the September issue of the 
AgriciiUitnil Jourital (p. 811), and early application for the seed is 
recommended. 

Last season a trial of millets on a limited scale was made, and 
a still moi'e limited number of reports have been received, which 
are published herewith as an indication of what may be expected 
from fuller trial. It is apparent from these reports that September, 
October, and November a, re the right sowing months. 

Pearl Millet 

Cape (Mr. J. Smyth). Sown 18th November. Result : Good. 
Grew well from start to finish ; cut crop three times; fed to horses; 
sown on poor ground. 

Gape (Mr. F. Rahmer). Sown 29th November* Result: 
Fair. Weak in some parts, but thick, and as high as 4 feet, in 
others. 

HtelUmhoHoh (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 4th November. 
Result : Fair. Yield about two tons to the acre, worthy of a furtlier 
trial ; suitable to district, 

Eant Griqualand (Mr. R. J. Lake), Date not given. Result : 
Failure. Won’t stand frost, otherwise grew well. 

Alexandria (Mr. 1. Daverin). Sown 2<Sth Jimfe. I^’ailed. 

HamjuiHdorp (Mr, E. W. Kirby). Date not given. Entirely 
washed out by fiood. 

Hungarian Millet, 

King Willlanis Town (Mr. W. E. Haynes). Sown October 
ir)th. Result: Good. 200 lbs. from one-eighth acre, partly 
damaged by heavy rain. The remainder grew about 4 feet ; 
healthy, suitable, and will pay in this district, 

Emt Griqiudancl (Mr. D. B. Menne). Sown September '22nd. 
Result : Good, Will pay as a hay crop. 117 lbs. seed from 4 lbs. 
Not as good as Japan Barnyard millet, 

Alexandria (Mr. J. Daverin), Sown 28th June. Failed. 

Htellenhjseh (Principal, Elsenburg). Sown 4th November* 
Result : Bad. Failed miserably. 

() 
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Japan Millet. 

Beaufort Went (Mv. I’iiul Ni-'D. Sown ’iiul OctdlH'f. UfMilt, ; 
Good. Grew splendidly. When iihout 'IS Ihet In'^di, nipped _by 
frost. Horses very fond ol if ; !irin sowinjj' i^onsidoriihle (pia.iiLities 

of it next ye^ir. 

East Gri{[iu('land (Mi:. I). B. Menne). Sown 2;"9'(l Sei)teiu!>ei:. 
iiesiiit : (toocI. 1()0 lbs. fi*oiu 4 Ilis. seed. A K|)lendid and 
will pav well, and is ve,i*v suital)le to district. 

Alexandria (Mr. d.'Daverin). Sown 2Hth June, 1905. 

King WiUkinils Jown (Mr. W. K. Flaynos). Sown loth 
October. Eesult ; l^ad. Only a few seeds came up, and these did 
not thrive. 

Bonierset East (Mr. li. H. A. Howker). Sown ( )ctober 4tlu 
liesult : Good. Will pay as a fodder crop, and will make ^‘ood Imy, 
SfeUenboseli (P.rincij)al, Kdsonber<’'). Sown 4tli Nov(unl)er. 
Kesult : Pair. Yield tons per acre. Worthy of a furtlier trial; 
suitable to district. 

(Culture, 


As a general guide, it is safe to say tliat soils th,at suit nu‘alies 
are also well adapted for millets. Naturally on richei* soils and 
under irrigation the best results are to l)o obtained, and the 
different millets are not all alike in th(dr power of withstanding 
drought, nor in the soil they prefer, nor, further, in their yields and 
rates of maturing. 

The soil may well be prepared as for moalie-'S, indeed a (Hiriun* 
of the mealie lands set aside for the culture of out', or othoi* of tln^ 
millets, for sumnxer green feed is a practice strongly to be r(H,*.om- 
mended. 

Millets are surfacH'. fecalers and rai)id gi,’ow(n‘s, benuu* tlu^v 
take full advantage of any stable, kraal, or artificial urauure whic.li 
maybe given them. On account of tlie small size of the schh!, it is 
necessary to prepare a fine seed lied by repeated harrowing. 
land should be got ready only immediatedy previous to sovvitig, so as 
to kill weeds and enable the millet to keep in advaiiici^ of tlu^ next 
growth. 

On stubble land, where the soil is loose and mellow, it may 
be sufficient, in place of ploughing, mei:ely to bi:eak up thcj surftnx^ 
by passing a disc harrow over it a couple of times. Newly broken 
up veld (braak lands) may well be sown with this crop in prepara- 
tion for others, for which purpose at the present tinier barley is 
frequently sown. 

Millets are, when young, somewhat sensitive to cold, henci^ 
sowing 'intLSt be deferred until the soil is thoroughly wanned 
through. 

The seed may either be sown at the rate of 50 ll)s. per luorgem 
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bi'oadcast, or 9 lbs. per morgen in drills sufficiently wide to admit 
of cultivation wilh the horse hoe. 

For green forage thicker sowing is more advisable than wdiere 
the grain is wanted for seed. 

For feeding fresh to horses and cows, young stock and shee[), 
for which it is extremely well adapted, millet may be cut early, as 
soon as the heads appear or even sooner ; for hay or ensilage, up 
till the plants come into tlower, after which time the leaves and 
stems rapidly lose their value, the nutriment all passing into the 
ears, wdiile the stem becomes hard and woody. Millets are 
excellently suited for making into ensilage. 

Common millet and Hungarian millet, whicli stool well, are 
suitable for pasture, especially for lambing ew^es and calves. 

Tlie grain is in many countries used for human consumption, 
while it is also admirably adapted for poultry feed. 

As indicated above, when old and hard, millets deteriorate 
much in nutritive value. It is as a green food that they are chiefly 
used, and in this connection it may be mentioned that they exert a 
laxative and diuretic action by no means harmful, except in excess. 

SouaHUM. 

Closely allied to the millets and admirably adapted for the 
same purposes we have the Sorghums of which again there is an 
almost bewildering number of varieties. This plant has great 
power of adapting itself in the course of a very few generations to 
new conditions in whicli it may be placed. For this reason it 
seems well suited for experimental cultivation in Cape Colony. 

].)irectly related to the sugar cane we have a number of 
varieties of Horghum containing more or less sugar and hence 
possessing a sweet taste which is very attractive to all live 
stock. 

Sorghum is to be recommended as a summer crop suited for 
Boiling as above described, for pasturage, for hay or ensilage and 
for every class of farm live stock. 

It is fattening and nourishing and, when green, well suited to 
feed to milch cows. It must not be forgotten however, that 
Borghum, like lucerne, if fed to hungry stock unaccustomed to it, 
may produce lioven (op-b!as) while the frost bitten green leaf is 
also dangerous. 

Sorglium will thrive both as regards soils and climate wherever 
mealies will grow, and, as compared to this crop, produces about a 
third more feed and withstands drought very much better, but being 
usually cut while green for feeding to stock or making into hay 
there is, of course, no grain. A portion should however, always be 
allowed to mature grain, as local seed, being acclimatised, is 
prefei'able to imported seed. 

Preparation of the soil is as for mealies, but care must he 
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taken to have the land free of weeds Borghum grows but slowly 
at first until the root system is well developed, after which, it shoots 
up rapidly. 

Sow broadcast at the rate of 120 lbs. per morgen or half that 
<|uantity along with an equal measure of beans, when cut together 
this mixture makes a splendid feed. 

The crop may be cut with scythe, sickle, or mower, and may 
be readily turned into hay (^r silage if not required for immediate 
consumption. Usually the crop is harvested when in flower but 
cutting may begin earlier and in this case a second cut follows. 

It will thus be seen that Sorghum is a very easy crop to grow 
and that a number of different ways of utilising the crop are 
offered. 

A few reports from last year are attached which speak for 
themselves. 

Horglimu 

Paarl (Mr. J. A. Louw, Hermon). Sown 5th October. 
Result : Good. On sandy brakland, irrigated, broadcast. Veiiy 
good for horses and cattle, grows well, stands drought and will pay. 
Sow not later than October. 

SteJleubosch (Mr. W. L. Steel). 20th September,^ 1905. 
Result : Good. Sorghum produces more milk than mealies and 
does well wherever the latter thrives, and will certainly pay from 
my own experience. 

Stdlenbosck (Mr. 0. M. Barry). Sown November and 
January, Result: Good. Will pay but must be sown later than 
mealies. 

Paarl (Mr. W. Me. Millan). Sown end of October. Result: 
Pair. Should have been sown earlier, seed germinated 1)adly, but 
the few plants stood the drought better than mealies did. 

Hermon (Mr, Cecil de Villiers), Date not given. Ihisnlt: 
Bad. Bad seed, about two seeds came up. 

Aliiml North (Mr. C. G. Hards). Sown September 5th. 
Stood the drought better than mealies did. 

East Griqualand (Mr. B. MennO* Sown 20th September 
and 4th December. Result : Fair, Sown broadcast on black soil. 
The first lot gave a good crop of fodder, dry, which the stock 
like very much. It was just out of flower when the frost came. 
The second lot was only about 8 feet G inches high and not in 
flower. Mealie fodder is more suitable for us. 

Mealies, 

It is not proposed here to discuss processes of cultivation of 
this crop a question on which however a great deal might with 
advantage be said as our methods it must be admitted are very far 
behind those of other countries. 
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All even more urgent question, however, is the introduction of 
new varieties particularly earlier and hardier sorts by means of 
which to extend the area which may come under this crop. 

Of recent years only one foreign mealie seems to have reached 
our shores and found a congenial home here, the Hickory King, a 
mealie now well established and every season being more widely 
known. 

The oversea importation of mealies and maize products is a no 
inconsiderable item and there is no question here as there is in other 
cases of the crop as such being new and untried. 

It will be readih’ admitted therefore that there is every reason 
to try to increase and improve the sorts of mealies in cultivation. 
For this purpose it was necessary to turn to the United States of 
America where the '' corn crop,'’ as it is there called, has attained 
the highest degree of perfection and a number of varieties are being 
obtained thence for the incoming season for distribution to farmers 
desirous of trying the same. 

It need hardly be pointed out that as the imported seed will 
almost always be grown in the immediate vicinity of local or other 
sorts, the seed so obtained will be unreliable for further sowing but 
that it we but know the names of varieties that prove suitable it 
is a simple matter for the merchants to import large supplies. In 
time, as now with Hickory King, the fields of one sort may be 
sufficiently large, for a sort to maintain its purity. Through a 
misunderstanding the seed last year arrived too late for many to 
whom it was sent to sow, but from those who did, the following 
reports have been received which angur well for further trials 
this year. 

White Flint Mealies. 

Cape (Mr. F. Kahmer). Hown 27th November. Kesult: 
Good, Both suitable and will pay in this part. 

Paarl (Mr. F. J. Weitz). Sown August. Eesult : Bad. 
Neither suitable nor will this mealie pay in this part. 

riquetherg (Mr. J. Leonhardt). Sown October dlst. Result : 
Fair. Is suitable and will pay all right if irrigated. 

Vidor ia East {Mr. Joseph Amos). Sown 11th December. 
Result : Bad. Broadcasted and irrigated and treated in 10 bags 
cattle manure per acre. 

Piquetberg (Mr. A. Wagner). Sowm 15th November, Result: 
Good. On sandy garden soil w^ell manured and irrigated. A very 
good fodder plant for cattle because of the numerous shoots of 
green fodder from 8 lbs. of seed but it does not stand wind so well 
as the White Dent and was much injured by the grub. 

White Dent Mealies. 

Piquetberg (Mr. J. Leonhardt). Sown Hist October, 1605. 
Result: Fair. Is suitable, and will pay all right if irrigated. 
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Hanover (Mr. H. H. van der MeiAve). Sown 'ind January, 
1905. Kesult : Good. Both siiital)le and will pay in this part. A 
little later than the other inealie. 

Vrf/barg (Messrs. Cardwell .Harper). Sown t27t]) December, 
1905, Kesult : Good. Both suital)le and will |)ay. 1 am ratlier 

■struck by this mealie, it is both early and good. 

Victoria East (Mr. Joseph Amos), Sown llth. December, 
1905. Eesult : Fair. Broadcast and irrigated. Sown late, hence 
not fair result, but the yield was not as good as those earlier sown, 
German, Yellow and Large White, 

Paarl (Mr. F. Weitz), Sown August. .Result; Bad, 
Neither >suitable ]ior will it pay. 

Ga2)e (Mr. F.Kahmer). Sown ‘AStli November, 1905. Kesult; 
Good. Both suitable and will pay, but not as well as Thorough- 
bred White Flint Mealies. 

East Griquakmd (Mr. K, J. Lake), Sown lOth September. 
Result : Bad. Drilled and treated with rock guano. IDestroyed 
by grubs. 

Piqicetberg (Mr. A. Wagner). Sown ‘JOtli Noveiuber. Kesult: 
Good. 3 lbs. of seed yielded about 200 lbs. grain on land irrigated 
and sown somewhat late. Attacked l)y grubs. 

Murrajjsbicrfj (Mr. David J. ]3osman). Sown 15th October. 
Destroyed by mestwurmen. 



THE STORING OR PICKLING OF EGGS AND THE 

HANDLING OF LUMP BUTTER. 


Experiences in Ireland. 


’By Mr. Chas. mi P. Chiapptni. 


in the course of ]hs reports on his L*ecent visit to Europe in 
•connection with the co-operative movement, Mr. C. dn P. Cliiappini 
■S{iys : — 

When 1 visited Tralee I had the opportunity of seeing the 
methods in use for the handling of eggs fresh and in pickle. I also 
witnessed the processes of handling lump or farmers’ butter. It 
.appears that in Ireland these two businesses ai*e invariably 
■conducted together. 

hhtOS. 


Tlie fresh egg traide is a considerable one in County Kerry, 
and has given rise to many collecting businesses where merchants 
form depots and buy eggs in small quantities. It is obvious that a 
■small farmer is unable to find a profitable market for a small 
(jnantit/y of eggs, whe.reas a merchant handling these in the 
■aggreg'att^ is able to select and grade them so as to suit wxrious 
mairkcts. The saaue thing can be done by mutual co-opera- 
ti<)n, a,s the place of the merchant can, in ('ape (>olo,ny, be taken by 
th(^ fainncrs’ co-operative society. 

1 witnessed some transactions in eggs ai» the (jgg and butter 
•dep6t belonging to Mr. T. Mangan, Rock Street, Tralee. .Fresh 
eggs are brouglit in in any quantity from one to twenty dozen. 
They are bought by the long ” hundred, that is to say that a 
hundred” of eggs is actually 1*20. At the time of my visit 120 
■eggs were bought for 5 b. ()d., and these weighed 1(5 lbs. or thereby 
to the 120. The weight is a very important thing, as it regulates 
the pj*ice. Such eggs are packed in wood-wool or straw, in boxes 
•containing 1,440, and these boxes are divided in the middle, so that 
•thr^y can, be sawn through and two complete halves remain. A 
hand ” of eggs is six (you can conveniently lift three eggs with 
•each hand), and twenty “ hands ” is a hundred. Hence we get at 
thc,^ origin of the long hundred. , , 
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Pickling Kcuis. 

I subsequently had the oppoftunity of seeing the process of 
pickling eggs jit the establishment of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., Pembroke HtrtKd., Tralee. Mr. James Turnbull, the 
manager, was kind ejiough to give me much valuable infoiaiaition. 

It would appear that during certain months of the year eggs 
are comparatively cheap, and, as happens in all countries, there are 
months of scarcity. The object in pickling is to keep the eggs over 
from the plentiful until the scarce season. At this depot about 100,000 
fresh eggs are handled per week, and about 1,000,000 pickled eggs 
per annum. This depot has large concrete vats ranged in a long 
low building, with a four feet passage-way between. The capacity 
of the tanks is 1,769 gallons, and contains 13 cwt. of slaked lime 
and ll .J cwt. of salt, all stiri‘ed up until saturation is reached. On 
the small scale, 270 gallons of water contains 2 cwt. of slaked lime 
1^ cwt. of salt. The solution, after being prepared, is pumped or 
decanted off, so that there is little or no sediment in the pickling 
tanks. Eggs placed in this solution will keep for eight or nine 
months in a fresh condition, and realize a good price as pickled eggs 
at the end of that time. Thus, last year when fresh, eggs wuuu 
being sold at 9s. per hundred (120), pickled eggs fetched 7s. 2d. 

One of the difficulties to be conteiided with is the summer 
temperature. "When this reaches 55 E. in the egg pickling rooms, 
there is danger of taint in the eggs, and this (tan only he avoided by 
the application of refrigerating machinery, so as to l<eep the tem- 
[)erature down to as neai* 45 h\ as possible'. 

In an egg trade there are considetrahle breakages, but tlutsc do 
not mean waste of the contents of the shells. Tint ))rok(m eggs juu 
coll(-?cted, and the contents are extracted in a hydro (txtratdor, thi^ 
being a set)arating machine which is driven at a high spcuul, jind hy 
means t)f centrifrugal action discharges the (:jgg coutt'uts, l('aving 
the shell bcdiind. The product is termed “ Melange.,’’ juul is in 
great demand for confectionery purposes. 

There are other mechanical appliances used for handliug tiggs, 
such as egg-testing machines and grading trays, but th (3 ca[Htal 
required for such stock in trade is very small. 

The sizes of the boxes used for packing eggs are as follows :~ 

1,200 eggs case measures 5 ft, 10 in. x 2 ft. 9 in. divided in 
centre and when sawn makes two complete haves ; 600 eggs case 
measures 2 ft. 10 in. x 2 ft. 9 in. (half the above) ; 300 eggs case 
measures 1 ft. SJ in. x 2 ft. 9 in. inside measurements. £" 0111 * 
layers in each side of a 1,200 case contains : 

each 180 720 

720 


1,440 eggs. 
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Lump Butter. 

At bc)th of the establishments already referred to I examined 
the process of receiving and handling lump butter. This butter is 
made by small tarmers and brought in the fresh state (unsalted) to 
statutory fairs where the buyers of butter factories attend, or the 
farmers may deliver the butter in the lump to the factory owners’ 
depots direct. The butter varies very much in texture and in 
colour and for this reason must be made of a uniform shade so as 
to suit the market. As the butter is fresh it has to be salted, and 
in order to produce uniformity colouring is also added. The colour 
used is extract of annatto. The salt added varies from 1 to t2i 
per cent. 

The blending of the butter, as it is called, is preceded in 
summer by the lumps being placed in a cold chamber so as to 
harden them. They are then worked on a circular butter worker 
and made nniform. At the same time the excess of butter milk is 
expressed and the butter is washed with cold water. In summer, 
when the greatest supplies of butter are available, the cold water 
for washing the butter is produced by tlie aid of refrigerating 
macliinery. When the butter has been rendered unifonii in 
appearance, it is packed in 14, 11, “)() and 112 lb. packages and is 
in that state sent to the market. All British made butter contains 
at least 4* percent, of a dry antiseptic, during summer, in addition to 
the salt. It seems to me that this collection of butter, like the 
collection of eggs is eminently a business which farmers might 
co-operate in, carrying out. Butter consumers must have uniform 
products, and where small quantities of butter are produced it 
seems to me quite obvious that uuiforiuity is impossible. The 
only rt^iuedy therefore is to establish co-operative centres at which 
butter will bo madt'- marketable and eggs can be collected and 
distributed in marketable (juantities. 

It may be noted that the diftereuce between factory butter 
and tlmt producted in the creamery is 10s. per cwt. The creauiery 
buttc'r iHung reelvoned the superior quality to tlrat extent. 



INSECT PESTS AFFECTING FRUIT 

TREES, 


Lectukk y>y: Mn. C. P. LoimsinTBY, (Iovi^rnmeet 
Entomologist. 


At tlie meeting' of the Paarl Fanners’ Association, hold on 
Tuesday, ‘2Sth August, in the Town Hall, Paarl, Mr. C. P. 
Lounsbury, B.Sc., the (.-roverniuent bjutoniologist, delivered the 
following lecture on “ Insect Pests Aflbcting Fruit-trees.” 

(3aits3^:s of Pj^.sts. 

To achieve success in their calling, lie said, fruit-gi:ow(irs must 
first of all be what we term practical ” men, and as practical men 
most of iny hearers have doubtless come here this morning in the 
hope of adding to their store of information on ways and means for 
combating the insect and fungus enemies of their trees, and they 
3nay be somewhat impatient with any consideration of the mere 
causes which have given rise to these obstacles. But it seems to 
me that a little thought and refiectiou on the why and wherefore of 
the pests is not only interesting in itself, but a vigorous stimulus 
to the application of remedial measures, and, therefore, 1 propose 
to spend a few minutes on tins phase of my Bab;je(;t before' talking 
up more practical features. 

It is a oonimon idea in this country that insects and discnises 
are not iiatural to healthy trees, and that if soil and climatic condi- 
tions are wholly favourable to the growth of a, tree and the 
production of its fruits, pests will not appear, or, at least, not be 
able to do serious damage. Were this idea well founded, fruit- 
growing at the Cape would be almost too easy to be profitable, for 
few countries are blessed with better soil and climatic conditions 
for fruit-trees than are to be found in onr numerous kloofs and 
valleys. There may exist a few of the higher plants which are not 
subject to destructive insects and disease attacks ; but certainly none 
of our fruit-trees are included amongst fihem. These are all subject 
to pests almost innumerable, and the healthier and more vigorous 
they chance to be, the better they are suited to the wants of many 
of these enemies, though true it is, of course, that there are insects 
and diseases that thrive best on weakling trees* 
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^ The point I wish to einpliasise is that the trees are naturally 
siihj(3ct to the attack, and this is true of every part of them, 
root, trunk, branch, bud, foliage, and fruit. Perhaps reference 
to a few of our native plants will render my meaning clearer. 
''J''akt3 the common thorn-tree {A. Jiorrida), for instance. Probably 
no tree growing in South Africa has a greater variety of pests, 
fruit-trees by no means excepted. Six or eight native species of 
scale insects infest it, caterpillars devour its foliage and several 
fungi infect and distort its buds, thorns, and foliage. Even where 
it is growing most luxuriantly, it is almost always richly supplied 
with enemies. Or thiirk of the proteas which abound in the veld 
around here. You will probably recall having noticed that they 
swarm with insects, which are present to feed on their leaves and 
flowers, and ])erhaps yon have noticed that several kinds of scale 
insects are peculiar to them. 

The silver tree of Table Mountain, so beautiful and perfect at 
a distance, is, on close inspection, also seen to bear various native 
scales and leaf-feeding beetles and caterpillars, and the stems of 
ujany specimens are riddled by destructive borers. The eomnion 
meseanbryanthemum (Hottentot fig), even when vigorously growing, 
is often studded with scale insects peculiar to itself, and a grub may 
infest its fruit. The fruits of a great many of oiir wild plants are 
■severely injured by insects. A tiny, wasp-like insect {Megastigma) 
infests the abundant seeds of the Karreeboom in the Karoo, and 
almost every kernel may be eaten out. A native fruit fly infests 
the pods of tlie common asclepiad (Melkbosch), another sometimes 
finds most of the fruits of some wild members of the melon family, 
still others infest Kei apples and other wild fruits, including the 
common blackberry, A tiny kind of fruit fly specialises in the 
berry of the Kalk Bay l)ush (Lgcmin afntm), and a certain cater- 
pillar is about as severe a i)eRt to the fruits of the common bitter 
apple as the codling moth is to apples or pears. If our wild plants 
w<3ro to bo cultivated for their fruit, it would doubtless be advan- 
tagt^ous in thc3 case of many of tbeaii to use measures against their 
inscud foes. 

^riiat fruit trees have*- a greater variety of ills in the countries 
•of tlieir origin than in lands to which they have been introduced 
was impressed upon me during my recent visit to Brazil by the 
C()mj)arative conditions of custard apples and guavas here and in 
that counti'y. These fruits in Bouth Africa are singularly free of 
troubles, but in Brazil, where they are native, they are rich in 
enemies, insect and fungous. Nearly all the custard apples which 
I saw contained either a caterpillar comparable with the codling 
moth or tlie maggots of a kind of fruit fly. Guavas of various 
:species are grown for ornament or for their fruit, but very litl.le of 
the fruit appejirs to escape one dr another of the numerous pests. 
At Bahia it is subject to a kind of rust, a caterpillar borer, a beetle 
grub, and a fly maggot. Thirty-eight out of forty guavas which I 
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shook from trees in one garden developed maggots, and tlu^si^ all (k‘ 
a species supposed to be native to P>razil. 

However, tlie injury done to nUitive trends by naitiv(‘ l)ests ih, on 
the whole, less severe ordinarily than tlu‘, injury dojie by [)t\sts tn 
caltivai'iod fruit trees. The nativ(‘ plants sailer from a, greaiti^r 
variety of pests, yet tlie injuries inflicted to the fruit triads aiix' often 
far more serious, there being present a greaitei* al)un(buicto)f insects 
of any one kind. The explanation is simple. Oiu' cultivated fiaiit 
trees are all of kinds introduced from oversea, and few of them ai’o 
related to the wilds plants of the country. Their enemies were Ud't 
behind in the original introductions, and not many of th,e nativi^ 
troubles spread to them ; and thus at first they were comparatividy 
free of pests. They would to this day have remained so want' it 
not for tlie gradual acquirement of oversea pc^sts. 

FaCTOBS in PkST SrJiKA,l)INC4. 

The introduction and spread of these lias increased by k^aps 
and bounds with the increase in facilities for transportation, 
yteam navigation and railroads have Ix'un [)()t(mt hictors in 
spreading pests all over the world, and to our increasing comunn*ee 
with other lands may we attribute the introduction of many of tlu^ 
destructive insects tlpit have brought trouble and expense', to our 
fruit-growers during the last generation or twx). Commerce 
brought the phylloxera, the Austj*aliau bug, the red scaJe, tlu^ 
codling moth, the pear slug, the woolly aphis, tlu^ white peac'h 
scale, and, perliaps, the fruit fly as well. Many introduced pests 
are yet limited in their occurrence; but gradually, aidcxl, most of 
all, by our railroads, they a)*e becoming wider and widt'r 
disseminated, The (Tovernment is now endeavouring to do wlnt 
is [)racticable to prevent furtluu* introduction, and to retard ilu' 
spread of those already in the country; but, despite^ of (Wcr\1iliing 
possible, the evil is bound to continue to souui exttmt. ^Idms, 
whilst our indigenous trees suffer chiefly from natives insects aial 
diseases, our fruit trees suffer mostly from introducaxl troubles. 
Introduced insects find here some advantages over the comlitions 
governing them in the place of tlu^ origin. All insects you are 
aware, are endowed with prodigious powers of multiplication to 
ensure the continuous existence of their kind, cles|)ite of temporary 
adverse circumstances and the attacks of enemies. Many plant- 
feeding insects pass through several generations in the course of a 
single season, and lay ixrany dozens, or even hundreds, or 
thousands, of eggs. In its native home such an insect might 
never become sufficiently abundant to seriously injure its food 
plant, for birds, bats, and other animals, as w'ell as parasitic and 
predaceous insects and fungoid and bacterial diseases, might hold it 
in continual close subjection. It is obvious that in a country new 
to it, with its associations with many of its old enemies ended, an 
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insect may be relieved to a ^Teat extent of the restraints which, in 
tile course of long ages, have become sufficient to control it. 
Hence it is in part that introduced insects, as a whole, are more 
troublesome than indigenous ones, and why, in South Afi'ica, fruit 
trees ai‘e much troubled hy insects when in reality their own insect 
pest are comparatively few in number of kinds. 

Other causes for the development of injurious insects and 
plant diseases into veritable pests in orchards of fruit trees are to 
be found in the wholly unnatural conditions under which the trees 
are grown, and in the nnnatural development of the fruit itself. 
The fruit-grower plants large numbers of the same kind of trees 
together, and more or less in a variety of ways renders the 
■environment uncongenial for some of the forces which, under 
purely natural conditions, would tend for the suppression of the 
insects that attack the trees or their fruit. In other words, the 
methods in planting, pruning, cultivating, and otherwise treating 
fruit trees, necessary to secure the maximum return of good fruit, 
may tend to promote the spread of pests, wliilst discouraging the 
l)irds, insect-feeding a,uimals, and other (diecks, which would lie 
effectually operative under those conditions in which an 
unimproved fruit tree of any given kind would grow uncarc^d for 
in the forest or field. 

Altogetlier, it is plain tliat the conditions which account for 
pests amongst our fruit trees are largely artificial. Under the 
most natural conditions, injurious insects and diseases would 
contest with man for the products of the fruit tree, but man’s 
interference has intensified the capabilities of some of the insects 
and diseases for mischief. There are some people so narrow in 
their views that they oppose the destruction of insects by spraying 
and fumigating, with the plea that such measiu’e>s are unjustifiable, 
because <]uite unnatural. Huch folk overlook the fact that almost 
everything about a modern fruit tree is unnatural, UiUd a man who 
plants an orchard should have uo compunction against ('.xtmuliug 
his unnatural opcu'ations in any way that, with safety to himself 
a.nd tlu‘. pTil)lic, promises to assist Iiim in getting the maximum 
of perhxdi fi’uit. 


Ineppuhency of Natukal Enem.ies. 

It is again often argued that the only proper way to combat 
pests is to restore the natural enemies which tliey left behind in 
their spread from country to country. I shall have something to 
say about this subject when considering the codling moth and the 
fruit fly, and here I wish to introduce only a few generalities, and 
to again assert what 1, have already said, in other words, that it is 
in the nature of things for the fruit tree to have insect and 
fungus enemies, a.nd tliat under the most natural conditions these 
would contt‘.st with man for the products of the tree, I may add 
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tlvtit ill most instances they would g'et a greater shUirc^ than any 
fruit-grower would (‘.are to stiind by and see tlu3ni take if he (‘.ould 
help it. But, as [loiuted <nit, tht^ (*.onditions in a fruit orchard are 
far from natural, UiUd I hav(‘ no doubt that in many (*aiS(‘s the forci^s 
which made and which keep the injurious sp(3cie>s su|)ca’al>iuidani arc^ 
quite apart from mitura! (ununies. Instancjcs can lie cited of 
native insects being very destructive to fruit trees yen,r after yeiir, 
although all their natural enemies are present. The case of guavas 
ill Brazil is one of them. Doubtless miicli towards the suppreBsion 
of injurious insects may be done by encouraging their na.tiu’ai! 
enemies that are at liand. Tolerance should be shewn to birds, 
bats, toads, lizards, and non-veiiomous snakes that destroy insects. 
Too often do the fruit-growers allow the death-dealing ca.ta[)ult 
be indiscriminately used by children, in the amusement of bii'd- 
shootiug, and the men themselves might well spare the gun wlum 
insectivorous birds indulge in a dessert of fruit. Insect-eiiting 
birds are amongst the most powerful checks on the pests of our 
orchards, and are forces which it is within the power of th(-3 fruit- 
grower to influence for his benefit or liis loss. It is not prUicticuil 
to do very much to directly encourage beneficial inseidiS, but c)ue 
should at least leave scale and aphis-feeding ladybirds in pcvaciu 
also the curious little scale-eating caterpillar that disguise's its('lf 
with the skins of its victims. Only a few ladyliirds are injmnous 
species, and these are readily recognised. 


AimFicrAii Kumkiues. 

Waslies’ of one sort or another liave been a[)plie(l to plants for 
the destruction of insects and fungi from time iiumenioriah but 
far more progress has been made in the last geriera.tiou, both, as to 
the substances empkiyed and the means of applying them than in 
all previoip times. The rapid improvement of recent y(^ars lum 
lieeii duo in part to the great e.xtension of fruit-growing as ih speciaJ 
industry, but ruiicli more, ami more direc^tly to tlu^ aliHolute 
necessities of remedies for pests newly introduced into the ortihanls 
and vineyards of l^urope and America. In the old days trees w(n‘i' 
dosed for the destruction of insects and diseases with almost any- 
thing nasty that was at hand, just as to the prestmt day the ba(;i<- 
veld farmer doses his sick animals. Decoctions of dung, urine, 
ashes, bitter, acrid and narcotic plants, such as tobacco and (juaHsia, 
and various complex mixtures, containing such things as soot, ly( 3 , 
salt, tar, turpentine, lime, sixlphur, pepper, soap, .'vim^gar, and oHh 
of all kinds are soberly described and recomn.iended in old books, 
and these were applied with swabs, brushes, squii’ts, and clumsy 
pieces of apparatus termed garden engines. When the urgent luaul 
of iriore exact knowledge of remedies came, however, iinprovemmits 
nipidly began to take place, and progress is still bcung made, Irith 
in tlu^ rmnedies arid tlie mtwis for their application. Tlie fruit- 
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growci* ot' the present day has mort‘ pests to contend against than 
his foihears, l)ut he has the advantage of remedies based on careful 
experiinents, and with the element of cost fully considered. 
Insecticides are now divided in two grtuit classes, one killing from 
the outside by smothering oi* by contact, and the other killing by 
internal poisoning. The first class or contact insecticides com- 
prises fiimigaition and such preparations as lime-sulphur wash, resin 
wash, and parafKne emulsion, measures which, arc^ chiefly used 
against sucking insects. The second class or p(.)ison insecticides 
are chiefly made up of insoluble preparations of arsenic, and are 
designed for insects winch bite and chew the foliage or fruit. 

Paris (Ireen and Arsenate ok Pead. 

I wish to briefly sketch the history of the arsenical insecticides 
and the uu^-ans for applying sprays, and then I will ))r()ce(‘d with a 
sh.()i.‘t discussion of our principal insect pests and the remedies 
applicable for them. Forty years ago fruit-growers were straugei*s 
to arsenical poisons, and they might be yet, had it not becjn for tht^ 
American potato-bug scoui’ge. '^rhat devastating inscict bctwi'.en 
IHGO and 1870 threatened to extinguish potato cultmx^, in America, 
It spread eastward li*om its native home near the Uocky Mountains, 
and in sheer desperation, every substance that seemed the least 
likely to destroy it was tried by the aHlicted farmers. Tlio 
extremely poisonous properties of the paint pigment known as 
Pans green doubtless suggested the trial of this substance, but who 
first thought of it and when is unknown. Plowever, a knowledge^, 
of its success in destroying the', voracious insect cheaply and without 
killing the plants became cstal)lished by iHGH. At first it was 
used i)nre, or mixed dry with flour, aslies, or lime, but after a few 
years, improved apparatus for applying sprays W(ua^ [)ui on sakg 
and tlien the watcu’ inixtnn' c<uu(‘. (juickly into vogU(\ In lB7d, 
appK^ tr(H“‘.s began to Ix'. sprayed with it, to kill Icaf-huHliiig cuitiu*- 
pillars, and about (ivci years latm* it was ol)scM‘ve.d tlmf. applica- 
tion Inul the effect of riuliumig tlie j)erc.enta)gc‘. of worm-eaten fruit. 
From tluMi until now Paris green has been a< |)o|)U.lar remedy for 
thr' codling moth. bV)r a. long tinu^. it hUiS benm re(‘.ogniscd that 
Paris gi’een is a needlessly expensivci and far from ideal [)reparation 
of ai.^senic for spi'aying, hut manufacturers had moanwdhlt^. Icai-ruul 
Jiow l)est to prciparo it for this particula<r purpose, a.nd the public 
has, until recently, pi.‘cfeiR'ed to pay the extra price rather than 
accept the cheapen; substitutes, theoretically superior, but lacking in 
established reputation, tliat. have from time to tiuu; a-pi)eared on 
the market. At last, howiwcr, Paris green is losing its hold. 
Arsenate of lead is taking its place. This latter pi*epai-ati(m was 
prt;[)a,red and brought to notice in 1,81)2 by tlie (iypsy Motli Com-' 
mittee of the Massaiduisetts State Hoard of Agricuiture, and the 
(^xperiimc.e of the last 14 years has clearly oBtablished its superiority 
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over other arsenicals for spraying" fniit-trcics. IJutil this yejir it 
has been impracticaljle to get the ready prepared artielo in the 
Colony at a price low enough to induce grower’s to jnirelmse it 
freely in place of Ihiris green. This yc^ar, as was j)iihlish(Ml in tihe 
Agricidtnral Jonnuvr' last inontli, tins objection to a,dopti!ig it 
has been satisfactorily overcome. The i*etail pricte is now only Ud. 
a pound, which is less than half what it was last year. 

Freshly-made arsenate of lead, or a well-made pr(5[)ared artiedey 
has several advantages over the l)est .Paris green. (1) Kven wlum 
used extremely strong, it does not scorch the foliage. (*i) It is 
hocculent in character, not granular, and is very ea;si!y kept in 
suspension in water. (H) It dries on the sprayed surface fai“ more 
uniformly than Paris green, and Jidheres much more tenaciously. 
(4) It is wdrite in coloui*, and at the stiungths in which it is usually 
employed, it shews on the foliage. The prepajred mixture is easily 
mixed with water, and contains notlhng gritty to wear the luiinp 
or clioke the nozzles, as it is quite unnecessai‘y to use lime with it. 

The preparation is formed l)y mixing a solution of ars(matc of 
soda with acetate or nitrate of lead, ff tlu^ correc^.t ))ropo,rtjons art-', 
used and the solutions properly mixt‘d, a preparatioTi madt*. on the', 
farm is as good as the best manufactured. Last y('ar Mt'ssrs. 
James Kobertsou and Co., of Cape ’’Lowu, imported a largo ([iiantity 
of the twx) ingredients, and th(‘ firm is still prepa;red to sup|)ly 
them, W'eighed out in the proper ])r<)portions for mixing. 4dm 
arsenate of soda ingredient by itself is very destructive to vegtda- 
tion, and some will remain in the water unless enough of the other 
ingredient is used. The advisa))ility of avoiding any Inund of 
arsenate of lead not reputed to be fully reliaJ)le is obvious, as is also 
the risk of using a home.-made prtqKiratiou, th(^ proportions for 
which are not carefully detiMmined, 

It has not been found pussil)l(^ to dry this lloecniUait pr(‘(*ipita,le 
aTid still retain to the full tlu^ <vhara('tt‘.risti(*.H of s(dIJing slowly aatd 
clinging tenaciously to the. foliages tluit gives special vaJius i,o tins 
fresldy-prepared artic-le. If kespt as a paste, howtwer, tin* articTs 
remains practically as good as wfnui fresldy preinuxul. In sonn^ 
respects a paste preparation is Jess convenient tliaai om*. in powdered 
form, so it is unfortunate that drying dtitracts from its valme A 
few mantifacturers, imobahly in ignorance of tlio deletevioas {d’fcH't 
of drying, Juive sold to anerchants jjreparations in powderc*d fonu, 
and two or more makes of sucli dry arsimate of lead have 1)een sold 
for use in the Colony, jloth uve all right chemically, l)ut for tlic 
reasons given I cannot recommend them. 

T.HOROUGHNKSS IN SrUAYINO. 

It would take too much time to go into details concerning 
other spraji'ng preparations, but tlie opportunity of six^aking about 
their application to trees must not be wasted. Hucc<jss in aJl 
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spTiiying operations depends very largely on thort)iighness ot‘ appli- 
cation. One fruit grower may accomplish more with one spraying 
than aiuother witli three, merely through a little additional care in 
th(‘, application. No matter whether the spraying is with, resin 
wash for red scale on orange trees, lime sulphur wash for Bryobia 
mite or prune ti’eos, paraflin emulsion for woolly apliis, or Paris 
green or ai“senato of lead for codling moth or pear slug, the most 
important thing to insist on is thoroughness of application. 
Spraying is not merely putting so much insecticide over a tree. If 
tlie material is a contact insecticide, it should be directed so as to 
cover every insect, which it is intended to destroy, and if it is an 
arsenical poison every particle of surface that requires protection 
should get its coating. T dwell on this matter, because a great 
deal of the spraying done in this country is badly done, and being 
l)adly done is moix' or loss unsatisfactory. 

To get the l)est results requires tlie use of a |)owerful pump 
and [H-opcr noz/iles. At tlie ))resent time tlu^, favourite type of 
spray pump in this (vjiintry is the “ l)ucket ” pump. The common 
design sold is }i very good one, and it does very well for the novice 
in sprUiying, and foi- tlui amateur gardener. P>ut when once a fruit 
grower is convin(*,ed that it pays him to s|)ray, it is time h,c 
considered the purchase of a more pow'crful pump. If he has 
thousands of trees to spray, he would pr(.)l)al)ly l)e well advised tO' 
get one that will easily supply four or six noz/dos with liquid under 
a hundred pounds of pressure, as shewn by a gauge. For the 
purposes of most of the poo])le here to-day, liowever, l)arrel pumps 
would i)roba,hly be. chosen for reasons of economy. Designs like 
th.(i Fcdipso, Si)ramotor, Boerless, and Ikyiuona give almost [yerfect 
satisfaction if tlicy are kept working smoothly, and tlie men 
working them made to maintain a heavy pressure, ddiese designs 
are all stocked by oiuy or mcyrc merchants in Clapc'. l\ywm. A few 
power-worked pumps n>\v. in use in the c<yuntry, (yut I Uiiu not yet 
convincaai that tliey \in\ any moia,' satisfactory (yr c!icap(u: in 
working cayst than the most pcywerful hand (Uimps. In Annnaca 
tlnyy are. rapidly supplaaiting ha»nd pumps in tiny groat fruit-gnywing 
districts, lyiit there labour is mcyrty (expensive tlmn here,, vvliilst fuel 
and tlie cost of I'cpa/irs are less. 

The Codeing Moth, 

As I stated some minutes ago, there is not a groat variety in 
the [yests of our fruit trees, but there are, nevertheless, too many 
kinds to admit of all being discussed in an address like the present. 
I thei'cfore propose to limit my remarks to a few of the worst. Of 
them all, the codling motli is, perhaps, tlie one of most general 
interest in Paarl at the present time., It is .needless to describe 
this insecjt t(y those present, but those to whom it is least familiar 
may learn souu^thing from an examination of this box of specimens 
7 
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It shews the adult insect, the caterpillar, pupa, and cocoon, and a, 
few parasites. 

The original home of the codling moth is not definitely known, 
but it is supposed to be South-east Kurope, tlui home o( the- apple. 
It has been taken with the fruit of the apple alinosi all ovcu: tln^ 
world, and in this way has become widely e.stablishod in North a.n<l 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, ai)d South AlricUf. It is 
said to be mentioned in a Roman treatise on agriculture, puhlisln^d 
over 2,000 years ago. The first mention of it in American hooks 
was made in 1819. About 1855 it got to Australia, ajid 20 yr^ars 
later to New Zealand, and about the same time, 1874, to Oalifornia,. 
American writers say it was reported from South Africa in 1885, 
hut the authority for the statement is not obtainable. liowcna^r, 
it was found common in Grraaff-Reinet in 1898, and two years later 
was observed in Constantia. Its spread since, particsularly alien* 
the close of the war, has been rapid. I suspect it got to the. c-oun- 
try with apples from Madeira, brought by steamship passemgers. 
The caterpillar, as you well know, often accompanies the fruit. It 
crawls away when ready to leave, and spins its cocoon in any 
convenient shelter. Thus, it travels in apple baskets from Mu/deirai 
to the Cape, or in boxes from Australia, oi: barrels from Canada, 
and similarly it has gone from Paarl to a long list of placu^s on our 
railways. When the receptacles are emptied of their fruit at tlK’i 
destination, they are generally thrown aside without a thought of 
the pest. The caterpillars in due time become moths, a.nd you can 
safely be left to imagine the rest. So far, the Albany and Bathurst 
districts, in which there are many s|)lendid apple orcliards, are 
believed to be free of the pest, and it is not yet recorded fi’om ‘any 
of the frontier districts south of Queen’s Town. Most of th(‘, towiis 
to which Western i\ovmce apples are sent now have it establishcal 
in their gardens, and these include Beaufort West, Kiml)crl(‘.y, 
Bloemfontein, Aliwal North, and Oradock, 

Apples and pears, it is needless to tell you, are tlu^ |)rincipail 
sufferers by the insect. Quinces are freely atta(‘-ketl in Homo placets, 
and plums, peaches and apricots may all come in for a, share of tlui 
trouble where the insect is very abundant. Naturally, thci stonci 
fruits suffer most in the vicinity of apple and p(iar orchai'ds. 4410 
losses through the pest appear to be serious wherever it occurs, t)ut 
to be much more serious in warm climates, as in Houth Africa, 
Australia and California, than in cold climates, as in the British 
Isles, Northern Europe, and Canada. The difference is in part 
due to there usually being only one brood a year in the colder 
climates, whilst at least two ordinarily occur in the warmer. 
Considerations which have already been discussed would lead us 
to expect greater relative damage from the pest in South Africa, 
where it is a new pest, than in Southern Europe, where it has 
been known for hundreds of years ; but there is considerable 
reason to doubt that any difference that does exist is attributable 
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to factors which we could easily get established out here. It is 
doubtless known to many of you that the West Australian Kiito- 
Biologist, Mr. Geo. Compere, collected large numbers of a certain 
Ichneumon parasite in Spain about twenty months ago, on behalf 
the Californian State Government. He claims that in the district 
where he found the insect the codling moth is a second-rate pest 
and artificial remedies are not at all necessary to secure good crops 
of apples, and he appears confidently to expect that its introduction 
into California will practically rid that State of the pest. I most 
sincerely hope that his opinions are well founded, but there are 
sufficiently grave reasons for doubting the value of the parasite to 
lead us to be content with awaiting the outcome of its establish- 
ment in California, before we incur any expense to get it into this 
country. The parasite has long been known to entomologists, and 
is said to have a wide distribution in Europe ; and, though I have 
no information about the codling moth Jkoni where Mr. Compere 
collected his specimens other than what he has given himself, it is 
very clear that in many parts of Europe, not very remote from 
there, the post levies a heavy toll. The magazine and newspaper 
stories that the parasite has already done marvellous work in 
California are misleading in the extreme. We are keeping in 
close touch with the authorities of the State on the matter, and 
the most that can be said is that they appear to have succeeded in 
establishing the species in some orchards. The last advice was a 
letter from Entomologist Bhrhorn, which came less than a month 
ago. He wrote : ''In regard to the codling moth parasite, I can 
say that where liberated, and not molested by sprays, it established 
itself last season. It is too early to say what will be our result this 
season. I will let you know.” 

Cape Ichneumon Parasites, 

At the Cape we have found that three species of Ichneumon 
parasites attack the codling moth. None of these, however, appear 
to be of much importance. Wo were very hopeful in regard to 
one of them two years ago, and thought then that it might be 
advisable for fruit-growers to take certain steps to encourage it, but 
it was so uncommon this last season that no trouble on its account 
would have been worth the while. The idea was to confine the 
larv00 and pupae wherever found within a box instead of destroying 
them, making provision for the parents to escape through a wire 
gauze, too fine to permit the moths to pass. 

The codling moth lives through the winter in the larval stage 
within a cocoon. Some larvae secrete themselves under loose 
bark, as shewn by the specimens in the box which has been 
passed around, others hide under clods of earth on the ground, 
and many in and about the rooms where apples and pears have 
been stored. In the spring the larvae change to pupae, and within 
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a few weeks the pupa^ become moths and eiiierg'e. The (lev(T)p- 
ment is irregular in this climatCj and emergences ol over-vvintei’ed 
specimens occur from early in September to tlie 1st ot Novombei*. 
or even later. The eggs arc laid on or near t!u‘ young Iruit, 
(juite conmionly on the leav(‘.s ('.arly in the scnison. ^I’hc'- young 
larvae to get into tln^. fruit, must eal aAvUiV stum*, of tlu' surfuicao 
and they often feed a little on the foliague Modcu'ii nu'thods ol 
control are based on tliesc' liu -ts. Kpra.ying with an airscuiical 
poison is practised to hav(‘, tlio young worm get poisoinal lad'oiv^ 
it can get witliin tlu'. fruit; bands are placed about the trunks (,)[ 
the trees to give the larvcU that come from the fruit a ))laco to hide' 
in that can be readily reached, and tlie windfalls are collected a.nd 
suitably disposed of as a fiirtlier supplementary measurer 

Before the value of arsenical poisons for the control of the 
post was discovered, the use of bands and the cai*e of tlm windfalls 
were the best means known. All sorts of materia.! liave been used 
for bands, but the strips of heavy liessian or bagging oi’dinarily 
used in this district answer as well as anything. Oin^ baind around 
the trunk is generally regarded as suHicient. It should be put on 
towards the end of November, and a watcli should then, he, k(,‘,|)t for 
the appearance of worms in it. A week or so aftcu: the first are 
seen, all the bands sliould be searched and tlu'. trappeal hirvio 
destroyed, and thereafter a search should bo nuuh^ rt^gularly a.l. least 
once a fortnight, until after all the fruit is ha.rvosted. Idu' bands 
may be allowed to remain on through the', wiihnr to trap hirvio 
which may be disturbed from the ground by cultiva.tion, but i.lu‘.r(^ 
is no need to examine them between April ajud H(‘.i)temb(U’ 1. 
About the latter date, however, a thorough sea.rc,h should 1 k' ma.d(a 
Spraying alone is depended on in many of tin* lai‘gost Ameri- 
can orchards, but I believe it is advisa,blc‘. to use ImukIs a.s wcdl in 
the Colony. A number of applications of the poison a.r('. r(vpnrtHl, 
however well the work is done and the s[)ra.y a.d]mrt‘s. It is of no 
use spraying until many of the blossoms bavu^ faJlen, ajul (»f littli’ 
use spraying before the first blossoms wliieli fa.ll hu,V(‘, Ixwui off a, 
week. To spray unnecessarily early is worsen tha.n uscdc'.ss, for tin' 
welfare of the insects that visit the blossoms for iKud^ar should Ix^ 
considered. There was consid(U.*able discussion in American 
entomological circles a dozen years ago as to tlu‘, (hftHd; on l)e<,‘,s of 
spraying fruit trees when in bloom, and one la'omineiit expert 
succeeded in bringing forward rather conclusive ovidence tha,t 
many bees become poisoned and die. But under our (tape condi- 
tions it is generally necessary to spray before all the blossorus an^ 
off, notwithstanding the liability of poisoning sonic bees. A second 
application should be made a week or ten days later to put {poison 
on the fruit that have formed after the first spraying, A third 
spraying two or three weeks later, if with arsenate of load, should 
leave the fruit well poisoned for the first brood of tlie pc^st. At 
least one more spraying for the main crop of ap|)les app(m.i‘s 
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advisable, and this siiould be timed to catch the second bfood, say 
about the middle of January ; if very much of the pest is about, 
two late sprayings, one a])out January 10 and the. other about thi'oc 
weeks later, may be advisable. Some growers prefer to spray mucli 
moi‘e often, but tlic writer doubts the necessity of such proccdiu’e 
if the spraying is properly done. It is better to trust to two 
i’eally thorough sprayings than half-a-dozen carelessly applied ones. 
The work should have very thorough supervision, much more than 
is usually given to it, both at the pump and at the nozzles. Too 
often the pressure is too low for good work, and the spray too 
coarse, and a good number of the fruits on a tree sprjiyed on one 
side only, if touched at all. 

The prices o])tained for apples and pears in the. Colony are still 
so high, that fruit growers hero can well afford to take the trouble 
that is out of the (piestion in America. In few otlier countries circ) 
tliorough, m(‘.asiires {igiiinst tln^, insect more prolital)le than lujrcz 
Of (!,ours(‘, the airscuiical which is most ret'omuuoided is r(Mi(ly 
prepjired puistc^ arscaiate of lead. 

Mr. Lounsbury in conclusion also mentioned oLluu; matter’s, 
such, as the suggestion for legislation to cojuped fruit-growers to 
deal with these pcjsts, but he stated that tliis would be useless 
unless backed by public opinion, and thou if so backed almost 
needless, while a groat cKpense. He also traced the history of tlui 
fruit fly, wlricb. was discovered in Kast India in I8‘2(b and latterly 
s])readall over tlie frnit-growing world. A Brazilian parasite had 
boon discovered which, it was hoped, would arrest its progress, l,)ut 
the h()i)c was thoroughly shatteriid by the investigations made by 
him a year ago. He also deaJt witTi varieties ol; scale ins(‘cts. 
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The Wool and Mohair Industries. 


Organising Work to Date. 


Further Extracts from the Keport of Mr. P. J. PIannon, 
Superintendent of Agricultural Co-operation. 


As promised last month we now publish fiirt)i(‘r extracts JVoin 
the report of Mr. P. J. .Hannon, Superintendent of Agri(mltnrail 
Co-operation, which are of great interest to those*, engagxul in the 
Wool and Mohair Industries particularly. Mr. Hannon thus deals 
with 

The Wooii .Industk’.y. 

The necessity of devoting tlm Ixjst energies of our fa,nijcrs to 
the improvement of tlieir clips of wool throughout t'he Colony 
engaged our constant attention during our trip. The. rc^siilt was tluit 
the Minister decided to submit the question toai (•ongross rcpix^.stuitji- 
tive of the farmers and the coumiere;ial intcr(*sts involv(Hl, with tlu' 
object of foanuulating some practitail policy. c.onlViHuua* 

took place at Port Eliz.abeth on the 2()th and ‘27th of JaiUimry ;uul 
was largely attended. An unfortiinale. impre^ssion setaned to 
prevail in the minds of the trading community that it wjis the* 
intention of the (Government to create c(,)-(>p(u*aitivo orga,nisationH to 
deal direct with English manufacturers in tho disposa-l of (lap<* 
wools and mohairs. This, of course, was absurd, and no justihea- 
tion ever existed for such a view. After prolonged discussion tlu*. 
Congress decided to adopt an outline of a constitution for an 
organisation to be called the ''National. Association of Wool and 
Mohair Growers,” and it further agreed to a set of recoimneiida- 
tions to be issued to farmers, through their local associations, 
having reference to the shearing, grading and classifujation of 
wools. Following upon the Congress a number of meetings wuaxj 
called in different districts, and branch associations [ire i.’apidly in 
course of formation. The Executive Committ(*.e, appointc*,(i at 
Port Elizabeth, met at Kimberley on the ir)th May, and ccurtain 
modifications in the original rules of the Association, [ind also in 
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the recommendations to farmers in dealing with wools, were agreed 
to. During my visit to England I was constantly in touch with 
the principal manufacturers and wool brokers, and endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to bring together a valuable body of opinion from 
the point of view of the trade in England, which might help us 
with the work of organisation here. While in England I sub- 
mitted a series of questions to the London Wool brokers, and 
tliese were futher referred to Alderman Moore, of Huddersfield, 
W'ho was recently employed by the Orange Eiver Colony Grovern- 
inent, and who is regarded as one of the most thoroughly compe- 
tent experts on all questions affecting wools in England. These 
questions, with their answers and Mr. Moore’s remarks, are included 
lierewith. Mr. Moore has, indeed, been especially generous in his 
assistance to my investigations in connection with our wool trade, 
{ind has written, me a valuable letter which, inserted hereafter in 
this Eeport, I suggest, deserves the most careful thought on the 
part of' tin^ fai’mers of this Colony. 


RULES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOO.L, MOHAIR, AND 
FEATHER GROWERS, ABORTED AT THE KIMBEHLEV CONFERENCE 

ON MAY 15, 190C), 

1. The title of the Association shall be “The National Association of Wool, 
Mohair, and Feather Growers of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope.” 

2. The central offices of the Society shall be at such place in the Cape of Good Hope 
as shall be decided at some future date. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be * — 

(a) The improvement of the breeds of wool-producing sheep of the Colony in 
accordance with such suggestions as may be made by General Meetings 
from time to time. 

(5) The introduction of organised methods in the preparation of wool, etc., for 
the market. 

(c) The establishment of organized methods in the disposal of farmers’ wools, 
etc-, under a National Brand. That each District shall submit their District 
Brand to the Association for approval. That the National Brand he the 
words “Good Hope” in a orescent, but that its application bo postponed 
for the pre.^ont. 

(d) The circulation among sheep farmers of the Colony of such information as 
may ho of use to them in the development of this industry. 

(r) Oho ac(iuiremont of such property as may bo necessary for the purposes of 
the Association, and making such financial arrangements with banking 
companies or others as may be essential. The liability of each member shall 
not extend beyond the transactions of his own Branch Association. 

It shall bo lawful for the Society to do these and all other things necessary for 
the discharge of the purposes for which it is established, 

4. The Society shall be composed of members being bona fide farmers in the Colony, 
and such other persons as general meetings may approve of from time to time. 

5. The Association shall be composed of branches operating in the Colony, 
provided that any larmer living in any Fiscal Division may elect to be a member of one 
or other of the Associations formed. Such brauehes shall have local committees, 
composed of a chairman and such number as may be approved of by the local branch. 
Local branches may make such rules as are specially suitable to their rec^uiremehts, 
provided these rules do not violate the constitution of the Association. 

6. Each branch shall elect one member to represent it on the Council of the 
Association, but additional representation should be granted upon the basis of 
registered membership up to 50, one member-— over 60, two members. 

7. The Council so composed shall elect from its members an Executive Committee 
of 23 members to correspond with the representation in the Legislative Council. 
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8. The Association shall bo a non-political body, and no (luostiou may bo brought 
orward, or discussion introduced, of a political, sectarian or extraneous character. 

9. The peried of office of the Council shall ho V2 months. 

10. The Executive Committee shall hold ollioe for such period, and retire in such 
manner as may bo decided by the Council. 

11. The Executive Committee shall have power to a))point a Secretary and such 
other ofiicers as anay bo approved of as uetsessary for the discharge of the functions of 
the Association. 

12. Associations shall have the right to Hx a charge on their individual .members, 
but each local Association shall contribute to the funds of the Comic, il a sum eriual to 
5/- for each member on its own roll. 

18. All officers having charge of the receipt or payment of any moneys of the 
Federation shaU give sutda security as may bo approved of by the Executive Ooinmittoo. 

14. The Executive Committee shall meet at such times as may bo rendered 
necessary, due and suiheient notice having been given, The lirst mooting to bo called 
at the instance of the Chairman, as he may think tit. 

15. The meetings of the Council shall bo annual. 

16. The rules and bye-lawa of the Association can bo altered by any special meeting 
of the Council, one month’s notice at least being given to all branches of such proposed 
alterations. 

17. Every member guarantees that the class marked on the outside of any bale 
hearing his name, the name of his farm, and the District Brand, is a true description 
of the contents of the bale, according to the mode of classification adopted and pub- 
lished by the Association. 

18. Any wool showing traces of scab should not bear the District Brand. 

19. Every Branch Association shall have the right to dispose of its own wool as it 
may think proper. 

20. Any member knowingly and willingly breaking any of the rules shaJL bo liable 
to expulsion by the Executive of the Local Branch. 

Reoomhmndations for Shearing, Cuassing and BAuiNti \Voolh. 

1. A proper shearing shed should be provided, suitable, of courso, to the special cir- 
cumstances of the farm. The shed should consist of a shearing board extending along 
one side, the remainder being occupied with catching pons and a walking space along 
which the sheep may bo driven to the pens. The lloor of the shod should ho slightly 
raised, and slope of the shearing board in the direction of the sheep walk, so that urine 
and droppings may be easily removed. Openings might bo provided in the shed off the 
shearing hoa«d into a small yard for shorn sheep. 

2. Shearing must be done as quickly, quietly and gently as possible. l?lok out all 
the stained wool from the wethers. Belly wool should l)e placed in separate bags. 
The shearer then commences on the neck, from the brisket to the head, "Wool must 
be broken open and not cut at the neck. Second cuts must bis avoided as .much as 
possible as this makes uneven lengths of staple. The fleece shall then bo shorn off in 
one whole piece, and not on any account broken or torn. The points and Hhanks to he 
attended to first. The whole lloeco is then carried on to the wool table. 

3. The wool table is constructed of mllors or battcruH placed alamt half an inch 
apart. In the more modern table, rollers sot from side to side instead of from tmd to 
end of table, take the place of those battens, and they are found to he Hiiporior inoyery 
way. A tabje should, be about 10 feet by 5 feet, and can bo made on the farm. In the 
case of angora goats, netting should bo used, 

4. The fleece rests on the tables, right side down. Edges having grass see d, burr 
or soiled wool should be removed, leaving the fleece free from any soiled parts. 

5. Bolling takes place by throwing in one side about 1/3, then double over again 
about 1/3 when the near edges are turned in. the nook being next doubled over. The 
fieeoe is then rolled from the breech to the shoulder, leaving all the boat wool exposed 
to view. 

0. Fleeces must not be tied in any way whatever, but when rolled are conveyed at 
once to the classer’s table. 

7. The classer, from inspection of the sheep beforehand and from experience, 
knows the exact type of wool, whether long or short, coarse or fine, and solecta 
accordingly. 

8. Classing should be as simple as possible, and no complicated scheme should bo 
attempted wits small fiooks. generally speaking, the following will suffice. Wool 
(a) long, {b) short, (c) weak and dingy fleeces, and (d) coloured. Mohair ;--.(L.F.) 7’ho 
usual summer clip. (Kids) the usual flrst clipping from kids, (K. W,) The second shear- 
ihg after kids. (W.) The usual clip grown between Juno and November, (T^.K.B.) 
All stained and dirty hair. 
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9. The fleeces as selected by the classer should be taken out of theil* separate bins 
and packed in tiers in the bale. Rolled fleeces should bo handled carefully to avoid 
loosing or breaking. When baling tho fleeces, the bales on no account should be cut, 
and loose string or twine should not be allowed to get into tho bales. Lining the bales 
with light dust-proof cloth is recommended. When properly pressed the bale is neatly 
sewn up. 

10. Tho bales must bo branded as clearly and neatly as possible. The name of the 
district in largo block letters, and marks indicating the district association and tho 
farmer’s name must be affixed. The brand should be stamped on one side and one end 
of tho bale. Besides the brand and reference numbers and the farmer’s name, the 
bales {-hould be marked “ Wethers,” Hoggets,” “ Ewes,” “ Lambs, ’’ etc. 

11. After skirting, the pieces should be placed on the table. ‘ “Eirst pieces” are 
those perfectly clear of points and dirty edges. “Seconds” are the skirtings of the 
first pieces. These are placed in separate bales and branded “First Pieces” and 
“Second Pieces.” Locks and small dirty points, second cuts, and fragments which 
have fallen under the table are baled separately and branded “Locks.” The dags 
which remain should have the wool cut off. This does not apply to Angora goats. 

12. .Inferior wools must not bear the District Brand, but merely a mark indicating 
the contents. 

13. Generally speaking, the weight of the hales should not exceed from 350 to 
400 lbs., aocoeding to the district in which tho wool is grown. Tho wool not to bo 
pressed too tightly. Mohair not to exceed GOO ll)s. 

14. Each district association should have one or two wool presses which might bo 
passed ft.* tm farm to farm during tho shearing season, and would bo of groat value in 
neat baling;. 

15. Baloi should bo made up from clean light jute flbro nob execodiug 10 lbs. 
weight. 

IG. The following re commendations are also advisable : — 

(a) In branding sheep avoid tar and mixtures injurious to wool. 

* (6) Kraals for shedding during shearing should, as far as possible, bo latticed. 

A well-grown six months’ wool will bo accepted as eligible for tho brand, but mu.st 
be marked with the words “ six months.” 

Questions siibinitted to W()ol-b.rokei’s in London, witli replies 
and opinion of Expert tliereon : — 



Mr, TWoore’.s* Opinion. | 

j 

Wool Brohers^ liemarkH. 

1. What is the sorting 
usually made by home and 
lorcign buyers rospoctivedy 
with, regard to Capo wools ? 

Entirely depends upoii 
tho use to be made of it ; 
if tho bellies, nocks and 
pieces off tbo logs are 
removed and packed 
separately at time of 
shearing, im more is 
needed from tlie grower. 

(.()tTite agree. 

2. How miiny bales of 
wool of the same edass i 
would bo regarded as a fair 
minimum in buying? 

It) bales fleece, 4 pieces i 
and bellies. 

do. 

8. What marks would it 
be desirable to have on the 
bales, such as “combing,” 

“ ewes,” ” clothing,” otc. ? 

Farmer's name and 
District, and “ fleece,” 
“pieces,” “bellies,” or 
other descriptions of con- 
tents. Thus : 

J. Smith, 

Oradock, 

Cape Colony, 
Fleoco. 

do, 
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Qimtiom, 

Mr, Moore^a Oxnnion, 

Wool Fkohers' Flemarhs, 

4 . Are Capo scoured wools 
resoourod at homo ? 

Not if clean scourod in 
Colony, unlosB required 
for combing, which is 
dono whilst wool is wot. 

Quite agree. 

5. Are Home buyers in 
favour of Capo Wools of 
good quality being scoured 
in the Colony or only low 
grade wools ? 

Ijong wool, no ; short 
wool, yes. All wool 
yielding less than 40 per 
cent, might with advan- 
tage be Colonial scoured . 

We think Mr. Moore puts 
the yield a little high. In 
our opinion, wools yielding 
loss than 30 per cent, might 
with advantage bo scoured. 

6. How far do you recom- 
mend the skirting of mo- 
hair ? 


If tho dockings arc re- 
moved from the fleece, we 
think tho requiremonts of 
the Trade in this respect arc 
quite satisfied. 

7. Does the fibre of wools 
from Cape Colony shew any 
special defects as compared 
with Australian fibre ? 

Tho best Cape is inferior 
to the best Australian, and 
so is the worst, but the 
host Cape is superior to 
the worst Australian. 
Generally speaking. Cape 
wool shews that growers 
have not made such a 
science of wool growing as 
the Australians. 

In addition, wo would say 
that Cape wools generally 
never have quite the soft 
silky foel which is so charao- 
tcrisfcio of the Australian 
growth, and therefore does 
not spin so fine. 

8. Would a uniform 
method of rolling fleeces 
assist the sorters in any 
way, or can any suggestion 
he made under this head ? 

Yes, they should be 
rolled in the Australian 
fashion. The shoulders 
which carry tho best wool 
will then bo first seen. 

Quito agree. 

0. Is there much kemp 
shewn in Capo wools ? 

More than in any other 
Colonial wool— thanks to 
Africander blood in some 
flocks. 

do. 

10. Docs the stained wool 
by urine scour (iiiitc white ? 

No— -and therefore stain- 
ed wool should never bo 
packed with fleece. 

dtn 

11. Does the preaent 
mode of getting up Gape 
wools damage good wool 
that otherwise would fetch 
a higher price ? 

Yes, badly skirted wools 
always suffer in a weak 
market. 

These under-skirted badly- 
got- up wools are always the 
first to fool tho fall in tho 
market and the last to foci 
tho rise. Again, tho yield 
in such parools is always 
doooptive, atid tho buyoi* 
takes very good care that he 
is on tho right sido with his 
valuations. 


To the courtesy of the Chambers of Commerce and others, 1 
am able to present the following notes from various sources on the 
views entertained with regard to South Africair wools and tlus 
suggestions more generally urged in the direction of their 
improvement ; — 


C()-01>EBATI0N IN AGKICULTXrKE. T)!? 


Messrs. Schwarfcze & Go. refeurn the world’s supply of wool for the year 1904 at 
2,129,000,000 lbs. 

It is mteresting to note the proportions in which this was contributed by various 
countries. 

Per Cent, Per Cent. 


The United Kingdom supplied. . . . . . 0*20 

Oontinent of Europe (excluding Balkan Peninsula) . . 21*14 

North America . , . . . . . . 14*33 

Total, Euroi^e and America . . . . . . 41*67 

Australasia supplied . . . . 24*11 

South Africa supplied . . . . . . 3*35 


South America supplied — 

Per Cent. 

River Plate . . . . .. 20*86 

West Coast ... . . . . *60 

Falkland Islands .. .. *14 

Punta Arenas . . . . . . *63 

— 22*23 

Other Sorts — 

Turkey, North Africa, Persia, Asiatic 

Russia . . . . . . 3*3() 

East India, etc. . . . . . . 2*05 ' 

China . . . . . . *85 

Alpaca, Mohair, Camel’s Hair and 

SundrioB .. .. .. 2*44 

8*64 

58-3^ 

Total Imports .. .. 100*00 

In connection with the foregoing figures, there are three striking features : — 

(1) The large proportion, 41*67 per cent., supplied by the manufacturing 

countries themselves. 

(2) The immense quantity, nearly 45 per cent., contributed by Australasia and 

the River Plate, and 

(3) The smallness of the quantity, 3*35 per cent., received from South Africa 

The production of the United Kingdom is gradually but surely diminishing. The 
old sheep walks on the moors and uplands are year by year becoming more and more 
enclosed or devoted to the preservation of game. The largo importations of frozen 
meat from Now SSealand and the Argentine make sheep -rearing at home for the pur- 
poses of food less profitable. Add to those reasons the natural extension of the large 
towns into the adjoining country districts, and it is easy to bo seen that the rearing of 
shoop, to whom quietness and solitude are almost as essential as food and water, is 
obliged to become year by year of loss importance. 

The continent of .Europe has shewn little alteration for thirty years back. The 
same influences which are at work in the United Kingdom operate in some districts, 
but they are compensated for by increased attention to sheep rearing in ofchors. It 
may, however, bo accepted that Europe is not likely to increase its homo supplies, and 
that any change will probably bo the other way* 

North America is a vast continent, and one might reasonably expect that it has 
by no moans reached the maximum of possibility as a wool-producing country. But 
the fact remains that it shows no tendency to increase its home supplies, notwith- 
standing the high protective duty enjoyed by the United States farmers, and year by 
year the American manufacturers are becoming larger and larger customers for 
Australia and the River Plate. 

Australia has Just emerged from the most severe and protracted drought which 
has ever visited that continent. In nine years the number of sheep diminished from 
101 millions to 54 millions. 

Adversity always carries its own lessons with it» and the Australians are not the 
people to BufCer without applying the experience gained to their ultimate advantage* 

We shall see large increases from Australia during the next few yoars> and there is 
no reason to hope that the increase will bo more stable and less liable to be affected by 
drought to the extent already suffered. 

In the Argentine, the raising of corn and brooding of cattle are supplanting sheep 
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in some of the best disbricfcs, bufc clcvolopmenfes are still oxpoctod hi thtj districts whitdi 
devote tliemHolvos to the komn moat industry so that the prohabilitios are fcliat c'roKs- 
bred wool from that country will show a further expansion, but tlios(^ who arc best 
informed do not anticipate any further increase in merinos. 

Then it is to South Africa -after Australia that tlioso intiuM'istod in tine, wool 

must look for that expansion of the industry which is necessary if the mac.hiiuwy of 
the world is to ho kept supplied. 

There never has been, and never (ran bo, too much wool produced. Tht^ ({ua-ntity 
may affect the price, but low prices always produce two results ; the producer 
economises the cost of production, and cheap floods stimulate the chunaiuL 

By the time the improved demand effects the lop;ical HO([Vi(mc.) of sending up priecs, 
the grower is in a position from the oeonomics he has put into practice to reap the full 
advantage and pocket increased profits. 

The quantity of (dean wool consumed per head of population in Kuropo and 
America last year wag 2| lbs. In 1895. which was the record year of Drocluction, it 
was 2’91 lbs. FCalf a pound per head moans about omnuillion bales of Cape wool, so 
no anxiety need bo felt by farmers on the score of ovor-produotion- 


MH, MoOHM’B LKTTlflU. 


*MooRiiJ Bros., Wool^Merohauts. 


Dundas Street, fludderKfieid, 

April 6th, 190G. 


Dear Mr. Hannon, 

In answer to your enquiry 1. have formed a very good opinion of t:he pastoral 
possibilities of South Africa, and see no reason why its production of wool should not 
both increase In quantity and improve in quality. 1 know no man who betdair d(iKorvod 
every farthing of return that his industry will produce than tlio South Africian farmer, 
but in his desire to get as much as possible he has boon too prone to ov(}rlook sonic of 
the fandamental principles which make for success in any calling. I will ondoavour 
to briefly set out the points in which I think reform woukl bo attended with incri^a'icd 
profit to the farmer, more satisfaction to the user, and certainly more cTodit to the 
South African Colonies. 

Instead of aiming to make the wool as heavy as possible, it sliouid be marketed as 
light in grease as the dust t- terms and natural conditions of the veld will allow. 
Hitherto the farmer has been under the suspicion of tninking because ho sold the dirt 
with the wool that it paid him to put as much in as possible. Mvmy buyer buys on 
the clean value. 


If the wool is worth 2s.- 

-■-clean, it means 

1.,. toi- 50 yiolil. 

5 1 1 » 


IO|d. „ 45 % „ 

n > » 


Ojd. „ 'lO'.'f, „ 

n >) 

i) 

Sja. „ „ 

55 • J> 

) 1 

Td. „ 30 Vi', „ 

> ’ nr 


dd. ,, 25 'V, „ 


The determining factor in fixing the value, no matter in what marlud; the wool Im 
sold, is tho price which the user can pay delivered at his mill, As all usors are hi the 
Northern Hemisphere it means that freight has to bo paid on tho dirt as well as on tlie 
wool from South Africa to Europe or America. Let us see how this works out, Assiuno 
that it (losts the farmer Jd. per lb. to send the wool from his farm to East London, 
Port Blimbeth, or Cape Town, and that another penny is required to pay all the 
charges of shipment and freight to Europe, or total charges, IJd. per lb. On a wool 
wasting 50 per cent., it wouH mean 8d. per clean lb, in charges, but on wool yielding 
only 26 per cent, it would mean Gd. per clean lb. Who pays this ? n.\ho farmer without 
doubt, ^ because if he sells his wool (in his own farm the price ho receives is bared on the 
value in Europe, less every charge incurred in delivering tho wool there. Therefore, 
the lighter the wool the more per lb. the farmer receives, and tho loss is deducted from 
the buyer’s valuation on account of freight on the dirt which is no use to him, How 
is the farmer to make his wool lighter? 

(1) Return tcj the honest methods of his fathers, and cease to deliberately pack 

veld with the wool. South African wool averaga .3 10 per cent, more waste 
to-day than 25 years ago. 

(2) Shear on a clean wooden or concrete floor instead of in a dirty kraal, 

(3) Keep the manure (mest) which clings to the nether end of tho shoop at homo. 

(4) Pack the bellies, neck and leg pieces separate from the fieooos. 
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(5) Shear once only in twelve months; long wool is not only more valiiahle, but it 
usually contains a less proportion of veld than short wool. 

(0) Shear in October or Noveiubcr instead of waiting until the summer heat lias 
caused increased grease through perspiration. Nature demands that the 
shoop should have at least covering when the weather is hottest. 

(7) Kadeavour to get greater density in the lloeco. A dense fleece offers resistance 
to the paiietration ot dust, and the bulk of the waste will be found within 
half an inch of the tip of cho staple. 

1 am aware of the partiality of the South African farmer to Africander mutton. 
If mutton only is wanted, the Africander is good enough, but don’t attempt to cross 
the Africander with any other breed under the impression that a good wool can be pro- 
duced. The Africander or Persian wool is comparatively valueless and where such 
sheep are kept for moat purposes they should on no account bo allowed to cross with 
any other breed, and their wool should never be mixed with that of any other sheep. 
The hairiness and kemps peculiar to Africander and Persians is fatal to their wool ever 
being of much value. 

Prom the little 1 have seen of Cape Colony and Natal I think it would not be 
dUllcult to find a cross between the Merino and say Shropshire, Leicester, Wunsleydale 
or some other heavy Legiish breed which would be as good as the Africander for meat 
purposes and whose wool at the same time would be valuable. Such sheep require rich 
pasturage and to atUunpt the cross on land which would only carry a. shi^ep to the 
morgen, would probably bo to court disaster. In some of the richer districts of the 
O.K.C. 1 saw sonui excellent results of the Shrop.shi re- Merino crosses, and Wensloy- 
dalc-TMerino crosses. 

South Afric.a is admirably adapted for growing fine soft wool with good spinning 
properties. Australia is in my jiidgmont making a mistake in going iu too freely for 
the Vermont breed, thereby producing a wool less soft than the pure Merino, more 
irregular iu (quality and less adapted for fine spinning. Some of the best spinners now 
look more to the VVostern Province of Cape Colony for their wool than to Australia. 
Australia's mistake is South Africa’s oppirtunity, and if its farmors will practise the 
same care in brooding only from high class stock that tins s(jaattors of Australia 
exerciso, they will soon make their position secure. Mention of the Westorn Province 
and its oxooilont wool reminds mo to again cmphasiisc the especial necessity to its 
farmers to tike to heart my previous remarks about sending the wool away as light in 
grease as possible. The long combing wools from thi^ District are admirably adapted 
for Amoricau rofjuiromonts ~ for mixing with an i improving the harsh Vermont bred 
wools of tljoir own country. But inasmuch as all greasy wool imported into the 
United StaUes pays an import duty of 11 cents peril)., it will readily bo seen that the 
cuitj Ya,nkoe will nob pay duty on dirt, so he imports only the lightest possible greasy 
wool yielding bt) per cent, or over after scouring. A little more care and attention to 
the rill tis hero laid down would bring many of the Western Province wools into this 
category, hut iuthert > they have not participated in the bonolits of American competi- 
tion Hiiiipiy on aoc.ount of their hojwinoss. Any wool suitable for Amoricai oCttni 
realises a Id., sometimes oven M., per lb, more than European buyers can afford to 

p^y* 

Your quory about scouring wool in tlie Colony in preferouoe to shipping in the 
greasy state is not easy to answei' on general lines, but X think a few broad prmeiph^s 
may h(i laid down whic.h will assist the hirmors iu deciding for theniselvcH what courso 
to adopt. Tlio chief rcsiiso)! for scouring is to save carriage or freight on the dirt. If 
scouring is decided upon, it must be entrusted to some rcspootalilo commissiou s(u>uret, 
as if the farmer attempts it in his own dam it is a thousand to one he will spoil it. 
Expert knowledge juid skill are rcQuired. In the neighbourhood of Paarl and U'ibon- 
hage are. commission Boourers who understand their business thoroughly — the best 
Hcoured wool seen in London comes from those works, b'or ca,rdiug purposes this 
scoured wool is lit to go straightaway on to the machines or into the dyo pan, but for 
combing the wool muse be slightly wot. Therefore the argiimonbs in favour of scouring 
are much stronger in the case of short wools which are suitablo only for carding than 
with lougei* wools adapted for combing. As a general rule it will be fouJid an 
advantage to 

Ship in> the Greasy Stale 

al wool with an average staple of two inches or over, which will yield after scouring 
36 x^er cunt, or over. 

All wool shorter than two inches staple which v/ill yield after scouring 42 per cent, 
or over. 

All wry burry or seedy wool.' 
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Scour. 

All wool wasting 60 per cent, or more unless very faulty. 

As I said before the saving of carriage is the paramount factor, but oven that 
should not be allowed to weigh in the case of long wool yielding 60 per cent, which 
should be shipped in grease in the hope that it will attract the oyo of an Amoncan 

buyer. , . , r 

At all times I shall he glad upon receipt of a fairly representative sample of say 
about 2 lbs. to express (without charge) an opinion which would bo a guide for future 
years as to whether a clip should be scoured or not. I hope it is unnocoasary to add I 
shall be glad to advise upon any mattor or to assist the Governmout in any way in niy 
power in the praiseworthy efforts they are making to got for the farmer all the benefits 
which will inevitably accrue from the more intelligent handling of his produce. 1 
shall cherish the pleasantest recollections of the kindness shown to mo as a member of 
the British Association whilst in South Africa, and shall welcome any opportunity to 
repay it. 

Faithfully Yours, 

(Sgnd.) T. H. MOOBE. 

P. J. Hannon, Esq:., 

Cape Government Offices, 

102, Victoria Street, 

London, S.W. 


Pbbi'aking the Wool for Market. 


Notes hy Mr. Moore and others. 


There is no other country where the bad practice of shciaring' 
twice a year prevails to the extent prevalent in Hontli Africa. It 
ought to be the aim of every growei; of merino wool to produce a 
staple as long as possible. For every buyer of short mei'ino wool 
there are at least six buyers of long wool of the sanui tpiality. The 
reason for this is, that the long wool is available for conihing 
purposes, whilst the short wool is restricted to the clothing market, 
and whilst it is possible for the clothing trade to use the long wool, 
in fact, a certain proportion of long wool is essential wlren shoddy 
and other wool substitutes are used, the comber (iaimot profitably 
handle the short wool. 

Therefore you may take it that long wool is wortli from a. 
penny to two pence per pound more tlian short wool of the same, 
quality. 

Suppose a man has a flock of one hundred shee)) and lie shears 
half the number each six months, the other half at the end of 
twelve months, the account would stand something like this : 

6 Moriths’ Wool. 12 Months' Wool. 

260 

250—500 lbs. at 7d. ... :£14 11 8 500 lbs. at SJd kl7 14 2 

Less cost of twice Less cost of shear- 
shearing ... 2 0 0 ing 10 0 


^12 11 8 

Difference in favour of 12 months, M 2s. 6d. 


.£16 14 2 
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Everyone who knows anything of shearing knows that the 
shearer’s wages are not the only expense at that busy time, but 
other savings may be put as a set-off against having to wait six 
months longer before realizing one half the clip. There may l)c 
arguments to be advanced from the farmer’s point of view in favour 
of the half yearly shearing, but they will need to be very weighty 
indeed to outbalance the very obvious commercial drawbacks of 
of such a course. 

Mr. S. B. Hollings, in reviewing my campaign in Yorkshire 
on behalf of Cape wools and mohairs, makes the following 
observations 

Mohair. 

I applied at the Board of Trade for information relative to the 
imports and re-exports of South African and Turkish mohairs, l 
regret that the Board was unable to give me any information oi 
the average prices of South African mohairs or of the quantitii's 
received and re-exported. I was supplied with the following 
average prices for Turkey average mohair as follows : 190H — 14d. ; 
1904— KkL; 1905 — 15|d. The bulk of mohair exported from the 
United Kingdom is shipped to the United States. The declared 
value of the total re-exports in 1905 was .fil55,805, of wliicli. 
;£168,(554 represents the value of the re-exports to the United 
Htates. 

The general feeling in manufacturing circles in Yorkshire is 
that Gape mohair is improving from year to year, and during the 
past season the Cape article, taken generally, was regarded as 
superior to Turkish ; and, as a matter of fact, frequently fetched a 
larger price. It behoves the Cape farmer, in those districts 
peculiarly suitable to the Angora goat, to leave nothing undone 
to improve the character of our mohair exports, and the work 
already done by the body of gentlemen who specially represent 
mohair on the National Association of Wool and Mohair Growers, 
gives good earnest of a successful future, 

Summary of Oi^ganising Work done Up to Date op this 

Keport. 

Since the advent of the co-operative movement in this Colony 
nearly 60 districts have shewn promise of undertaking schemes 
connected with various branches of farming in the direction ot 
giving practical effect to the principilcs which, have been placed 
before the farmers of the country by the Government. It will, of 
course, be understood that co-operation in agriculture, which it has 
taken nearly 25 years to build up in Europe, and from six to ten 
years in the other great British Colonies, cannot^ realise very great 
results in the course of a few months. The attitude of the people 
of the country towards the movement is, however, more liopeful 
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than has l)( 3 en the casein any ag'ihniltural cnnnuunity with which 
I am acquainted. As far as possible, tlic spochail 0 (U)iH)inic (‘ondi- 
tions of each district 1iav(‘ l)e(‘,n c{u*(d*u!ly ceiisidcnul, Uiiid only 
projects suitable to existing' possibilities luivc* Ih'uu siq(f»‘('ste(i. 
Nuiubei's of (uupiirics from va,rious points in the ('olon>' 
received at th(3 A^i'icultui'al I)e.partin<‘nt daily, aiul wluaawta’ 
practical (dibi'ts are bein^' ma,de l)y ^‘roups of farniei's, (‘.very hcdp 
and, enconra^'oment is bein^' {'.xtcunU'.d to tluun, 

The following scJicmes been Uipproved of by tlu*. (lovi'rn- 
inent as (digible for loans under Act 4H of 1905 : 

(Ij Stidlenbascli Co-operative llliievj/, L/L - The (va.pit5i.luf thin S<;}cliity has Imuii 
fixdcl at iiLU,0J0, of whicfi .^5,000 arc bciing kept iti reserve' to bo allooatorl 
as future members inake applic.ation and are aoctipted. 1’bo in(iiui)orsbi|> n-t 
present is seven, and the quantity of wine made during tins past s(vusoti is 
approximately 170 loj,ignors The Society has aoquircjd an (3X(5o1 lent site 
upon which very substantial buildinais on the most modern lincH have been 
erected, and the latest type of cellarage equipnusnt liiis betsri provided, 
capable of accjommodating in the aggregate 600 leaguers of wini3. 

(2) Darling Co-operative Dairy Hodety, Lfd-^Viio creamery business wbiob bad 

been carried on at Darling fora number of years by T\re)!Hrs. Miiller and 
Thernstroom lias been acquired by a 'local 0o.o|)enitive AsstHiiation of 
farmers with a nominal capital of iC5,000, upon whicli a first (‘.all of^ 2 k, (Id, 
has been made. The membonsbip of the Sociot>' (sonsists of bfty-fivo 
farmers and the trade turnover for the current year is esiiinai.t^d at -IJS 000. 
The property having been transferred to tb(‘. Sooi(3ty fiau^ of all <eu*innbrane.e, 
and the first mortgage having been completed in favour of the Uovt’vnment, 
which applies to the uncalled share capital of the Society as well as to iho 
land and buildings, it was agreed to advaiua^ the sum of^ .Ij'bfiOO. Tho 
creamery has already a sound business connection, and the high re|Uitation 
of its blitter is very well known. Mncb greater interest is now being Uken 
in its succ,6ss under the control of the people tbcmselvt^H, and the dairying 
industry in the locality is being very largely developed liy the impmvemont 
of the brooa of milch cows and by more careful attention Isdng extended to 
the production of milk and butter. 

(3) Kliphenvcl Co-operative Ho(dety^Lt(i,- lu this (iase tlie nominal capital is 

;£3,600, upon which a first call of 2 b Gd. has been nuwki, and advaiUMis have 
been made by the Oovornmeut upon the usual cnuditioim, auionutlng to 
.4^2,600. The creamery was only ready for W(,>rk at the (doHts of ilu' milk 
season, and it was therefore dooidod not to commenci^ operations until tlie 
opening of tho forthcoming month of duly. A mauagfu' ban bein tioeurcd, 
and a largo supply of milk is expected. 

(4) Welliugian Co-operative Winery^ Ltd, ---Tho luombership of this 8iKn<d.y (.muHtHts 

of nine farmers; its nominal c.apital iH .4!K),()00; tho first (sail of .bl per 
share has been made, and tho total advances made by (lovenmmnt up to tlu^ 
present amount to .iSBjSOO, Tho total cost of laudl buildings, and fustage 
amounts to £9 600, and accommodation is provided for 1,000 biagucrH of 
wine. The entire concorn has been oonstruefcod ou the latest model, and tbt3 
equipment has been carried out under the control of the (lovernment 
viticuitural expert. The winery was opened on the 27th lAdnuiary, 1900, 
and during the current season has dealt with grapes producing 400 loaguerB 
of wine. This wine has already boon disposed of through arraugomentH with 
the leading Cape Town wine mhrohants, tho average pricj® per leaguer iKjing 
£1 more than that received by any wine farmer in the Wellbprion noigb» 
bourhood. 

(5) Bedford and Cotiesbrook Dairy Bodety, Lfd.— This Dairy Omnpany had been 

registered at Bedford for a considerable time, and for sonu^ yearw bad bad a 
large measure of success. During tho past few Hoasorw, owing to draught 
and bad management, its affairs became eomplioafcet, and after comploio 
examination of its management and possibilities, it was decided to advam^e 
a sum of £5,000 upon first mortgage of the entire property, including 
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central creamery, with land and buildings at Bedford, creamery under lease 
at Cottesbrook, and distributing depot with pasteurising machinery held on. 
lease at Port Elizabeth. The Government further stipulated that the 
capital of the Company should be reduced by £5,000, £3,000 of which wa.s 
Imld by tlio IManaging Director, and further, that this gentleman should 
forego all claims against thtb Society for salary said to be due to him during 
past years. The Society secured a new manager from Ireland, who until he 
accepted the position, was inspector and expert in the Irish Organisation 
Society, and one of the most competent creamery men in that country* 
There is every indication at present of a successful career for this 
concern. 

((>) Adelaide (Jo-operatiee Creamery Ciwipany^ Lid. — This concern is one of the 
best designed and equipped creameries in South Africa, having been erected 
under the supervision of its present manager, an experienced Danish dairy 
expert. It was found, in conscfiuenee of drought and certain diillciilties in. 
local organization, supplies had fallen oil, and it was necessary to rc-organize 
the entire project. After our public meeting, an exhaustive investigation of 
the Society’s affairs was made, and the value of its property ascertained. 
Certain suggestions for re-organization having been accepted by the 
Directors, and all the (‘onditions imposed by the Government to secure the 
future success of the Society, having been complied with, it was decided to 
make an advance not exceeding £8,000. Since re-organization, the business 
of the Society has been very largely increased, and at the close of the month 
oi April nearly 30,000 lbs. of butter were in cold storage. This is now being 
profitably disposed of, and the greatest satisfaction prevails in the locality 
with reference to the utility of the creamery to the people In the 
re-organization scheme a large number of additional districts have been 
brought in as suppliers, and cream is now being received from points as far 
remote as Oradock ; Somerset East and Alice having been made regular 
collecting stations. The Directors report that the dairying industry is being 
largely developed among the farmers generally in consequence of the new 
scheme of working adopted. 

^7) BoiokerH Park Co-operative Creamer y. Lid, — The condition of alTairs in this 
company was somewhat similar to the two preceding ones. Complete 
re-organization has taken place, the strictest conditions have been imposed 
by the Government with regard to the management of the concerni and a 
sum of £5,000 has been advanced. Butter from this creamery is now being 
sold in the Capo District, and is regarded by experts as the finest butter 
produced in the Colony. 

(8) 77/, fi Western Province Preserving Company comprises a number of fruit 
growers in the district adjoining Hex River, and is established for the 
purpose of dealing on the most modern lines with the soiontific canning and 
preserving of fruit. During the past season a very largo business has been 
done, and the Society has been suflitdently enterprising to socuro the 
services of a Califonian expert as an annual salary of £750 per annum, in. 
view of the great possibilities of this industry in the Colony, and having 
regard to the measure of self-help put forth by the fanners of the Hex River 
Valley and neighbouring districts, the Government felt justified in making 
two separate advances of £1,000 erch ; tha first irpon mortgage of the entire 
property of the company, and the second xipon the joint and several security 
of the Directors. 

Several applicatic3n8 presented in connection with schemes 
which, in the opinion of the Government, were not perfectly sound 
from a business point of view, and from districts in which there 
was no satisfactory evidence of real co-operation being hroiight into 
play, were refused. 

I 1 ,mThe following schemes are under considemtion, and will 
probably be completed during the ensiling six months 

(1) The purchase of the Perthshire Company’s business at Salt Eiver by & 
Co-operative Society composed of dairy farmers in the Sir Dowry Pass^ 
Borate River, Stellenbosch, Bellviile and Cape Plata Districts. The 
Directors of this Company have agreed to sell the whole of their property 
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for £5,000 and the provisional Coinmittco roprcHctitin.^' the _ fanned have 
agreed to accept the offer. Au examination of the business with its 
possible future dovolupment, has been made at the instance of the 
Government, and, if the conditions laid down arc complied with, a loan, 
eciual to the above-named sum will be advanced. The principal conditions 
are that the nominal capital in the Co-operative Society irxnst bo £5,0Cn, 
to be taken out by tlie farmers tliomselves, and that a first mortgage mu.st 
be completed to Government. It is obvious that the acquisition of this 
business will be much more satisfactory from the farmers’ and consumers’ 
point of view than if, as was contemplated, a second rival milk distributing 
depot were established in Cape Town, The formation of this Society is 
])articularly interesting in view of the decision of the new Society to take 
every precaution to supply pure, fresh milk and pasteurised milk to the cit.y 
at a fair price, and with every regard to considerations affecting public 
health. 

(2) The farmers in the Malmesbury District contemplated the establishment of 

a creamery, and a local Committee is at present canvassing with a view 
to determining the approximate number of milch cows available for Its 
support, 

(3) The Darling Co-operative Society lias made application for assistance in the 

erection of sheds for the storing of grain and the purchase of machinery 
for chaffing and compressing fodder. This scheme is at present in process 
of organization, 

(4) A proposal was made by the Piquetberg farmers to purchase the grain mills 

owned by Messrs. Liebenberg Bros., for the purpose of being run on 
co-operative lines, with additional facilities for the storage of grain and 
fodder. The proposal has received a considerable measure of support, but 
on account of local difficulties, has been dropped for the present season, It 
is believed that the next effort will be successful. 

‘ (6) The Wellington dairy farmers have established a co-operative dairy society, 
and their creamery buildings are now complete. Application has been 
made to Government for a loan on the usual conditions and a sum of £500 
has been sanctioned and advanced. The membership is about 30 and 
the number of cows at present available for the purposes of the Society 
exceeds 1,000. 

(0 In the Tulbagh District a co-operative winery is projected, and probably also 
’ other forms of co-operative effort will be possible, and it is intimated that 
an application will be made for a Government loan. 

(7) Co-operative projects having reference to wine, fruit and dairying are in 
. contemplation in the Worcester, Bobertson, Montague and George 

Districts. 

(8) At Graaff-Boinet, Gradock, and Grahamstown, proposed sooiotitss to deal 

with dairying and the oollootiou and distribution of fruit arc in cousider* 
at ion. 

(9) In the Bast London, Kei Hoad, Komgha, and Sbuttorheim Districts, 

creameries are being considered in oonueotion with a milk-distribubing 
depbt at East London. 

(10) The local committees at Oathcart and Molteno have hope that croaniarios 

will successfully be established, especially at the latter place. I’lans and 
specifications have been under consideration at Molteno, and m soon as the 
matter can be attended to from the Department, there will bo very little 
delay in putting the project into shape. 

(11) At Aliwal North the local committee proposed to purchase tho promises of 

the Imperial Cold Storage Company to be used as a creamery, but the 
latter body declined to sell. The Committee is now endeavouring to secure 
a site Upon which a co-operative dairy may be erected. 

(12) At Dordrecht a nominal capital of £2,000 was provisionally subscribed towards 

the erection of a creamery, but the matter has been in abeyance during 
my absence from the Colony. The scheme will now bo taken up 
energetically. 

(13) At Vryburg a syndicate of farmers was formed to carry out a scheme of 

co-operative fencing, but the Minister declining to sanction loans except in 
. the case of jackal-proof fences the scheme is in abeyance. It is again being 
taken up with a view to a better understanding being come to between the 
Department and the farmers concerned. Other districts have mad'o 
similar applications. 
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(M) Afc Bai’kly East and Ugie the extension of daii^yuig is being pushed forward 
by the local committee, 

(15) Farmers of Modder River propose the establishment of a syndicate for the 

purchase of machinery for pumping and irrigation purposes along the 
Modder. 

(16) At Ceres Road, Porterville Road and Herman, milk collecting stations will 

probably be erected in connection with the Wellington winery. 

(17) A boring syndicate has been organised, at Pokwani. and the scheme is 

practically complete, Government having agreed to advance a sum equal to 
two-thirds of the cost of the boring apparatus. In the same district 
application has been received for a pasteurized milk station in connection 
with the forwarding of milk to Kimberley and Johannesburg. 

(18) The farmers in the neighbourhood of Elsenburg are anxious to have a 

co-operative winery, and a series of meetings have been held. 

(19) A scheme is under consideration for the more extended development of the 

Wellington Fruit Farmers Association, in connection with which an 
application will probably bo made to Government for a loan. 

Various applications have beeen received with reference t(^ 
advances to groups of fanners for irrigation, water lioring, and 
fencing, but there has not been sulTicicnt tinu^. to have them 
properly dealt with. 

The greatest care is being taken that over\' advance made is 
only sanctioned w^hen the farmers tliemselves have taken the fullest 
measure of responsibility for the success of tlie society in which, 
they are interested, and it is considered advisable to proceed rather 
slowly at first with the establishment of a small numbei: of perfectly 
sound undertakings rather than encourage a large number, tht^ 
success of which might not be warranted by the agricnltural 
conditions of particular localities. 

Co-operative Societies under the Company’s Act, 1892, 

Tt will easily be understood that the formation of voluntary 
associations with corporate capacity, for business purposes, by 
groups of farmers or otlier producers, must be i‘egarded from an 
altogether difierent standpoint from the flotation of an ordinary 
limited liability company. This has been i*e, cognised everywhere, 
and special legislation has been adopted to facilitate the organiza- 
tion of such associations. The best example that may be quoted is 
the “Industrial and Ih’ovidcnt Kocictios Act, 1898’’ (England) 
which, was placed upon the Statute book for the. siiecific purpose, of 
affording greater facilities for the development of organised effort 
among artisans, agriculturists, and working people generally to 
secure a legal status at a minimum expense, and with as little 
formality as possible. 

The supervision of societies established under the provisions of 
this Act, has been entrusted to a special officer, the Begistrar of 
Friendly Societies, to whom returns have to be regularly made, and 
who issues orders from time to time for the more efficient manage- 
ment of all such institutions. Model rules have l:)een prepared by 
Government, no prospectus being issued, and registration is 
effected free of expense to the societies. 
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Briefly the ])rivile^'es of such societies in (xr(‘.a.t .Britain and 
Ireland are that in the case of aiiy such association: .Ue^istration 
renders it a body cor[)orate for tviiich it may sue and be sued with 
pei'petual succession and a connnon seal aaid with limited lial>ility ; 
and shah vest in the society aill })r()pca*ty lot: tlu'. time being' vc^sted 
in any person in trust for the society ; and all legal proccna, lings 
pending by or against tlie tiaistees of an}^ such, society may be 
prosecuted by or against the society in liis registered name wiiJiont 
abatement. (Section 2J), 

The rules of the society shall bind the society and all members 
thereof and all persons claiming therefrom i’es[)(^ctivcly to the same 
extent as if each member liad subscribed liis name and affixed his 
seal thereto, and there were contained in such rules a covenant, on 
the part of such member, bis heirs, administrators, and assigns to 
conform thereto, subject to the provisions of this Act. Sec:tion 22). 

All moneys payable by a member to a registered society shall 
be a debt due from such meml}cr and shall he recoverable in the 
County Court of the district in which the registered office of the 
society is situate or in that of the district in which such member 
resides at the option of the society, and it sliall have ti li(m on the 
shares of any member for any debt due to it by him, and may set 
off any sum credited to the member thereon in or towards the 
payment of such debt. (Section 28). 

A registered society sliall not be chai‘geable under tlie income 
tax acts unless it sells to persons not members thereof. A society 
need not limit its number of shares. (Section 24) . 

Easy facilities for transfer of property. (Section 25). 

Proceedings on the debts of members simplified. (Section 21)). 

Simple provisions for intestacy. (Section 27). 

Freedom from Probate Duty. (Section 2H). 

Powers to deal with [)roperty of insane memhers. (So.ction 29). 

The decision of disputes by arbitration is provid(ul for in 
Section 49, and generally the irritating and expensive protuHluro 
so frequently necessary under the Companies' Acts is dispensed 
with. 

It is yet too soon to seek for special considevration for tjo- 
operative associations in this Colony, but it is to bo hoped that wifcli 
the growth of the movement, Parliament will recognise the 
importance of treating self-help associations on a different footing 
from the ordinary joint-stock enterprises. 

Appointment op Commercial Agent. 

In view of the urgency of bringing prominently before the 
consuming public the high quality of Colonial produce and affording 
farmers who have established co-operative associations every facility 
to market their produce in the most economical and profitable 
way, the Government decided to appoint a Commercial Agent for 
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the Cape Peninsula. This officer is preparing’ in the first instance 
an exhaustive report on. tlie relative positit)ns of inipoi'ted and 
Colonial butter and other ))roduco, and shall furuis.li a weekly report 
accompanied by such business suggestions from ai trade point of 
view as may be useful to our productive^ societies in tlie preparation 
and forwardijig of tlieir produce. It desircMl, he shall visit any 
other centre in the Colony and make siicli enquiries and reports 
as the Secretary for Agriculture finds necessa.ry. In general he 
is to be em[)loyed in any manner which the (xovermnent may 
direct tending to develop our local markets in the interests of 
Colonial products. The api)ointment is only for a period of 
twelve inontlis aaid is entirely experimentab the object being to 
prove that iiia-rkot representation isaai essential [)a,rt of agricultural 
development. 



EXTRA-TROPICAL FORESTRY. 


Being Notes on Timber and other Trees cultivated in South 
Africa and in the Extra-Tropical Forests of other Countries* 


By D. B. Hutchins, F.R. Met. Soc., Conservator of Forests, 

Cape Town. 


[Continued from page 375.) 


CONSERVATION OF STABLE MANURE. 

Feesh is Generally Better than Old and Always jigrb 

Economical.- 

Tlie prejudice in favour of well rotted or fermented stable 
manure seems happily passing away. To rot the manure well 
requires expense and watching, and always some loss. To rot the 
manure badly, or even to carefully rot it thoroughly, means the loss 
of half its fertilising value. The care of a large heap of manure is 
no light one. If it gets too dry it burns : if too wet there is 
leakage, and the loss of the most valuable part of the manure. 
With every precaution there is often a smell of Ammonia. This 
means sheer waste of Nitrogen. I have for some years now used 
* stable manure quite fresh, and have never seen any evil effects. 
Fresh undiluted urine is, as we have seen, poisonous to plant life, 
but on the dung heap it seems to decompose and become harmless 
very soon. Most of the Nitrogen of urine occurs in the form of urea, 
and when fermented takes the form of Carbonate of Ammonia, a 
volatile gas which easily escapes. It is this that one smells, 
especially in old fashioned cobble stables where the urine soaks in 
between the stones and there ferments. It is sheer waste to have 
anything but an impermeable concrete floor to a stable, the concrete 
being protected on the surface by tiles or Blue-hard bricks. The 
floor of the stable should drain to a water-tight well, whence the 
urine can be baled out with a parafiBlne tin or bucket and thrown on 
to the dung-heap. Up-country where labour is cheaper than 
cement an unpaved stable may be used, and the earth of the floor 
renewed from time to time. Such earth forms a fine manurial 
dressing, bnt the labour of renewing the floor with earth may be 
heavy. 

Old weU-rotted dung has certainly a dark, rich look, but this 
appearance of richness is deceptive. Analy^s tells a contrary tale. 
Half of its valuable constituent, its fixed Nitrogen, is gone. 
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In the words of Dr. Voelcker : Direct experiments have shewn 
that 5 tons (British) of fresh farmyard manure are reduced to 4 tons 
(British) if allowed to lie till the straw is half rotten: 5 tons 
(British) of fresh farmyard manure are reduced to 3 tons if allowed 
to ferment till it becomes ^ fat or cheesy ^ : 5 tons of fresh farmyard 
manure are reduced to 2 or 2| tons if completely decomposed/^ 

So much for the reduction in bulk^ so far so good: but^ 
unfortunately, with the reduction in bulk, has come an increase of 
water and the loss of half the Nitrogen. Bulk for bulk, in spite of 
the increase of water, well-rotted manure is rather stronger than 
fresh mannre, but when that slight concentration is obtained at the 
cost of half the Nitrogen it is dearly bought. 

Chemical analysis has shewn that 5 tons (British) of common 
farmyard manure contain about 40 lbs. oE Nitrogen, and that during 
fermentation in the first period 5 lbs. of Nitrogen are dissipated in , 
the form of volatile Ammonia: in the second 10 lbs., in the third, 
20 lbs. Completely decomposed common manure has thus lost 
about one-half of its moat valuable constituent. 

{ilanicres and Manuring^ C. Id. Aikmar.) 

Dr. Trabut after six years of experimenting in Algeria strongly 
advocates the employment of stable manure in a fresh state, as 
containing more Nitrogen and leading to a general increase of 
crops. {Bui, Agric, Algeria, Both August, 1901.) 

Professor W. P. Massey oE the American Agricultural Depart- 
ment is equally an advocate of using stable manure fresh. H© 

^ says: ^^ManyoEonr friends still seem imbued with the old liking 
for well-rotted manure. . . , The place to rot the manure is th© 
soil, where you have the soil to absorb everything.^^ He advocates 
the use of mannre applied to the surface and says that evaporation 
does not take away much more than the water, and that afterwards 
manure spread on the surface acts as a mulch. He gives an 
instance of his having successfully applied stable manure to the 
surface of a raw clay. He adds : Last summer was the hottest 

and driest ever known here, bub it was pleasant to see how things 
grew and flourished in that clay. I use all manure as a mulch 
either in garden or field. In the garden, after setting plants or 
planting seed, the manure is spread over the surface and left there 
to slightly work in during cultivation.^' 

The South Australian Journal of Agriculture for February, 
1900; also advocates the use of fresh stable manure as a tap dress- 
ing, adding : in our dry climate it is a mistake to plough th© 
manure under deeply." 

How TO MAKHl THE MOST OF PaRMYARB MaNURE. 

A precaution necessary to take with manure in South Africa 
is to store it, under cover, and sheltered from sun and rain. Th© 
manure shed should be in a place where water can be thrown on if 
necessary. A winter's rain near th© coast may take nearly all th© , 
Nitrogen and Potash out of a heap oE farmyard manure, and even 
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some of the Phosphate. Stable manure freely exposed to^heavj rain 
followed by hot winds and sun will dry out to what is little better 
than vegetable fibre. That was my experience in the Cape Peninanla 
before I took to putting' the stable manure under a roof, Kow 
every forest station has got ids manure shed. An iron roof over the 
dung heap will cost £2 or £3 and will repay its cost in two or three 
years 

Manure is wasting when one of two things happens : — • 

(1) The 'manure heap is too dry and gives forth a smell O'f 
ammonia, 

(2) The manure heap is too wet and a black liquid runs out 
from the bottom. 

At the 1904 Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dr. Sommerville gave some account of recent 
German experiments on the scientific conservation of farmyard 
manure. In order to prevent the loss of Nitrogen, experiments 
were conducted in which the farmyard manure was treated with 
Kainit, with Superphosphate, with Gypsum, and with Sulphuric acid. 
Kainit and Superphosphate increased the loss of Nitrogen, Gypsum 
in spite of all that has been written to the contrary was found to be 
worse than useless unless used in large quantity, and then the 
resulting compounds were largely insoluble and not satisfactory. 
Sulphuric acid was the most useful conserver of Nitrogen, but the 
cost was excessive, and there were other draw-backs.' The nett 
result of all the experiments was that chemicals are practically 
worse than useless and that in order to preserve the Nitrogen in the 
manure it should be kept closely packed, either under the animals 
or in the dung-stead. ^^The general conclusion arrived at and 
clearly expressed by Pfeiffer, is that excessive loss in manure can 
be best avoided by storing it in a deep mass in a water-tight 
dung-stead placed in a well-shaded situation, in which the material 
is firmly compressed. The necessary compression can be secured in 
various ways, perhaps most conveniently and effectively by means of 
the treading of cattle. The use of a considerable proportion of moss- 
litter is strongly recommended. This substance not only absorbs 
and retains the liquids, but being acid, it fixes ammonia. In the 
absence of moss-litter, loamy soil rich in humus will prove a useful 
substitute. 

Bince these experiments were published, the forest animals, a'nd 
there are as many as 60 mules and horses at some of the stations, are 
supplied with plenty of fresh forest litter and bedded clean, dry and 
warm, as in a kraal on their own droppings. The compacted mass 
of closely trodden dung and litter is not removed to the manure 
shed till it is two or three feet thick. There is now an entire absence 
of evil smelling odours and of those ammonical exhalations that were 
once so bad, occasionally causing a loss of eyesight in the case of 
animals standing day and night in the stable. 

Scott-Elliott, Nature Studies ^^atates at £15,000,000 the yearly 
loss to Germany of not using stable manure fresh ! He describes 
the bacteria which fix the free Nitrogen of the atmosphere and of 
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the other class' ot bacteria which return the fixed Nitrogen to the 
atmosphere he says : — 

These other soil bacteria change Nitrates into free Nitrogen, 
They are specially abundant where Oxygon is kept out, asj for 
instance in manure heaps which have been kept too loag. Eaces of 
bacteria soon develop in such heaps and work upon the decaying 
material turning the nitrogen compounds into free nitrogen. As 
manure is often stored for six months, this meaus a serious ioss/^ 

The loss of these costly nitrogenous compounds is indeed serious. 
Ought we not to look on our precious farmyard manure as a 
perishable article, like milk, meat or fish and either use it fresh or 
look carefully to its preservation without loss. One would be glad 
to know more about these pestilent bacteria of the wrong sort that 
rob us of our hardly wou Nitrates and in a few months destroy the 
labour of years in building up nitrogenous compounds from the free 
Nitrogen of the atmosphere. 

How TO Increase tiiw Sopl’ly op Farmyard Manore. 

I know of scarcely a forest station in which more farmyard 
manure is not wanted for crops, gardens, nurseries or special 
planting. Not only can the supply of manure be strengthened by 
the addition of Phosphates and Potash as well as liusbauded by being 
put under sheltei, kept closely packed, and used fresh, but the actual 
supply can be increased by using plenty of bedding. 

It is always in the power of the Forester, following the practice 
of the German peasant, to increase the effective supply of farmyard 
manure by using plenty of litter for bedding. Prom time 
immemorial, the peasants in Germany have enjoyed certain rights 
enabling them to go into the forest and gather pine-chats and other 
forest litter. They put the litter under their animals, which are 
mostly stable-fed, and thus make manure of it. These rights when 
pushed to excess do the forest much harm by depriving it of its 
natural fertilisation from the fallen leaves. In some cases when they 
become destructive to the forest they have been redeemed ; bufc this 
cannot often be done on account of the expense, so highly do they 
value these rights to remove litter. Thus, cutting the rank vegetation 
in vleys or using the litter from the forest in moderation, the 
Forester can largely increase the supply of dung yielded by the 
mules or other transport animals. It can be still further increased 
by making a compost pit (see below under nurseries). 

For manuring nurseries, the compost pit has been employed in 
the forest nurseries, with marked success for many years. Compost 
may also be used like bone dust or ashes, a handful being put in 
with each planted tree. It is particularly useful for trees such as 
Camphor, Cypress, Ash and Oak, that grow slowly at first and 
then run up heavy bills for weeding and cultivating. Compost is 
rich in Nitrogen and in this way supplies the element that the forest 
tree obtains in abundance in the forest soil, but which is deficient in 
the top soil exhausted by repeated burning. 



The value both of. farming and manure compost naturally 
depends largely on the litter used. Manure from a stable where 
straw is used is always in Cape Town valued more than where pine 
chats are used. Brackenfern is sometimes used as stable litter and 
furnishes a rich manure. Young fern has yielded a manure contain- 
,ing as much as 2*42 per cent, of Nitrogen and 0*60 of Phosphoino acid. 
This may be compared with the following sample of an average 
farm-yard manure made with wheat straw in Europe. 

Analyses of Stable Manure, made with Wheat Straw (by 


Bernard Dyer, B. Sc.) 

Per cent. 

Total Nitrogen 

0-61 

Equal to Ammonia 

0-74 

Phosphoric acid 

Equal to Tribasic phosphate of lime (or Tricalcic 

0-43 

phosphate) 

()-94 

Pofcash 

0'59 


Leaves of deciduous trees are sometimes used for litter aud 
generally the Autumn leaves shed by the trees. These are poor in 
fertilizers, much of the Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash having gone 
back into the tissue of the trees before the leaves were shed. 

TiiANsroRT 01*' Stable Manure. 

Dung can generally be got for the cost of removing in Cape 
Town, thus its transport represents its whole value. 

‘ The Agriculturist can generally cart his manure to the fields 
and spread it with a fork. The forest labourer may have to carry 
his up a mountain side. Hence the Forester has to use his stable 
manure or compost nearly dry. Farm-yard manure often oontaina 
as much as 80 per cent, water. In fact it contains nearly as much, 
water as an equal bulk of milk. 

A good supply of litter, peat or other absorbents enables the 
dung or compost to be gradually dried without material loss. When 
forming the Peak plantation on the barren stony slopes of Table 
Monntain, stable manure had to be removed from the stables in 
Cape Town, dried at the foot of the mountain, then carted up 1,500 
ft. and then distributed by hand. This could not have been don© 
economically if 60 or 70 per cent, of water had been left in the stable 
manure. In this case the stable manure was first dried and then 
transported up the mountain. Where the bulkiness of farm-yard 
manure is an superable obstacle to its use, as for instance on a steep 
monntain side where everything has to be carried by hand, th© 
dung may be burnt and a small handful of ash and guano put in 
with each tree, the obiect of the guano being to supply the Nitrogen 
lost in the burning. 

If one can afford to sacrifice half the Nitrogen, well-rotted 
manure may be used, since that weight for weight is stronger than 
fresh stable manure. 
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POULTRY HOUBEK, 

Many chapters could be written on this sul}ject with«)iit 
embracing all the different modes of building houses and laying 
out the ground. Very much depends on tlie position and surround- 
ings of the poultry house, in fact your success or failure depends on 
it to a great extent. The house which suits one locality might 
prove iinsuitablo in another. Ft sliould be so erected as to ensure 
ii maximum of sum and a, minimum of draiiglits to the birds. No 
matter in what district you may 1 k‘. situabKl tlic bouse, must be 
high and dry,” A sandy iloor is btdhu* than a (day floor l)ecause 
it more r(3adily absorbs tlm drip])ings whicli of course must Ixi 
inmoved at regular intervals. .RIa])orat(‘. ])oultry liousc-^s have, no 
advantages over plain buildings except in appearan(;(x 'rhere 
should be no nooks and crannies in your houses, as (W(U’y om3 of 
them means a harbour for lice and para;sites of (wery descidption 
you will need to decide for yourself what kind of lioiise to erc^ct. 
Whether a continuous liouse, se])ai‘ate house, or colony house. 
The continuous house system is a labour saving systtmi and tdiere- 
fore is much in vogue in America. The continuous hoiist] Inis a 
great many advantages over any <,)ther stylo of house, and should 
be adopted by more poultry owners in this country. 1 Ivave not 
the space at my disposal to illustrate or dosci'ibc. the differc.nt 
styles of house whicli have been used or a.r(‘. ladng used in this 
country. The one wliich is illustrabid hen*, is in my opin,on 
specially adapted for use here and being (tasy to eiauff. and not at 
all costly, should metff with, tlu^ approval of Ho,nu3 who iut/cmd 
Imilding a poultry house and m(,)re(,)V(S,‘ this house (ian lie altered in 
any way to suit your pai’ticular rcf|uirtun(uitB. A thoiough c‘oa.ting 
of Soligmuu is reconimended on aJl wood work licfort^ it Is iittaicl 
togethei’. This pre[)arati(,)u acts in a thix'ofold manner viz, stain, 
a wood preB(M:vative, and a lice kilUux Idle following is n lirief 
description of house as illustrated. The liouse is forty hot long 
twelve feet wide, three feet high in roxiv and nine feet high in 
front. The interior is divided by a lioard and wii‘e pa)‘tition into 
two pens P2ft. by 12ft. with a door in same next to front walk 
The partitions are run 2£t. high from level of iiopi* and from the 
top of this, wire netting to the roof. Netting is preferable to laths 
as it does not harbour lice. Each closed pen has an 8 by, 12ft. 
scratcliing shed attached. If necessary a storm proof scr€3en can 
1)6 made to fit on the ft*ont of the scratching shod to close tlie open 
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in bad weathei*. 
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In fact the wh^le front of: tlu; houses uitiy 
1,)C niadc‘ on this principU' in 
sonit‘ 1( )(*a)l iti(‘S, (is I holiovi’' in 
j)l(‘nty of frosli air lor birds 
without drau^idiS of course, If 
this oiled liiuui scixuai is ustsi 
it should 1)(‘ hin^'ed to tlu^ ro(d 
so that it naiy 1)(^ locked up 
wh.cn not r(H|uired. (Canvas oi‘ 
heavy oiled linen Uire tlu^- two 
l)est materials for the purjiose. 

For fra.nu‘ w'ork of hous(‘ 
and ra.fters, ‘d by I sca-ntlincs 
should 1 k^ used and ai^'ood(|ua,Iity 
hoorine or shtH'tin^‘ for (‘ovcaan^^ 
in tlie hous(a The roof aaid 
walls sliould bt‘ aJl coasted 
with Boligniiiu aj)plied hot, it 
possible, and roof tluui covercal 
with good quality routing 
iiuiterial such as bdintkotta 
Klintkote is made in hair 
thickiu^ss(‘s, is lire proof and 
wlicn put on according to tlu^ 
din'ction semt out with oaidi roll 
makes a p(‘rinanent Uiud good 
i*o()f, ddu* windows neial not 
be larg(‘ a,lthough plenty of 
light and a,ir is ahsolutt'ly 
neci'ssU/rv. Tlu'. feiua's In'twiaai 


aTihough 


neci'ssU/rv. 


)WvS neial not 
[h plenty of 
is ahsolutt'ly 
eiua's In'twiaai 


the runs should 1)(‘ lift. high.. 
It is a good ideal to sl.raiin a 
Icmgth of wir(eal)outi four imdu's 
al)ovc' the top of the mvtting u.s 
tins prevents birds froiii Hying 
over. If you wish to maikc^ this 
house continuous it will 1 k‘ 
necessaiy to put a. dooi* iu (aicii 
end so that the att(>ndant can 
go right through the lioustas 
wdtliout having to go down tlu^ 

^ 9ft , runs. The block illustrating 

tile house is the property ol 
MeVtahle Poultrjj Journal to whom I am indebted for the sanu‘ 
nthrogh the courtesy of , Messrs Geo. Findkay & tka This is 
necessarily a brief description of how tlu^ liouse can i)e construct(ab 
No doubt many people may be alile (on thi'sc^, lines witli inodihca- 
tions) to constriudi a housii which mav suit them Indtor, lait 
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reiiiember the main points in a poultry house 5 H*c these. 
draughts. Plenty of light and sun. No overcrowding. No nooks 
or crannies for lice. No wet floors or leaky roofs. A dropping board 
should be used under the roosts which can be unhooked in order 
to l>e washed and siinntHl. A house like above costs little to ercctj 
■can 1)e put up by any handy man and it will accommodate a good 
sized iiock. 

'' Bhaaiuock.,” 


AGRICULTURAI. SHOW DATES, 1907. 


Tlie complete list of Show lixiures to date is a])pcnded here- 
with. In the list publislied last month the date of the Caledon 
Show was given as March 11, instead of bkibruary 14. This is 
now corrected. Will those Societies which hav(‘- not selechal dates 
please do so as early as possil)le and communicate for piil)lication 
without delay ? 

Paarl, on Thursday, January 24. 

Stellenbosch on Thursday, January 81. 

Aliwal North, on Tuesday and Wednesday, .b^obruary 12 
and 13. 

Malmesbury, on Wednesday, February 18. 

Caledon, on Thursday, February 14. 

Bayville, on Friday, February 1/5. 

Western Province, at liosebank on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February .19, 20, and 21. 

■King William’s Town, on Thursday, bkibruary 2H and b^riday, 
March 1. 

Fjast London, on Thursday, .M’iday, and Satvu’day, AIat‘ch 7, 
8, and 9. 

Barkly i^ast, on Wedn<‘sday and Thursday, Marcli 18 and PL 

Molteno, on Tuesday, Marcli 19. 

Bloemfontein, on Tuesday, Wcdnxisday, and Thursday, March 
19, 20 and 21. 

Oudtshoorn, on Wednesday, Thursday, and b\riday, Marcli 20, 
21, and 22. 

Umtata, on'Thursday and Friday, March 21 and 22. 

Midland Agricultural Society (Graaff-Reinet) , on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 2(5 and 27, 

Bathurst, sometime in March, no date fixed yet, 

Cradock, on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 2 and 8. 

Albany Agricultural Society, at Grahamstown, on Thursday 
and Friday, April 4 and 5. 

Port Elizabeth, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Phlday, April 
10, 11, and 12. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondonco and contiibufeions are invited on all Hubjocts attoctiiig the B^amiing 
Industries ot South Africa, suggestions for cousidonitioji or hints im to improved 
methods being particularly welcome. 

Questions are also invited. In this department, every endeavour will be made to 
procure the desired information for publication in the next issue, but this cannot bo 
guaranteed in the case of letters received after tho 20th of the month. Should a 
correspondent deem his onq^uiry urgent, ho should say so, and an answer will ba 
returned through the post as soon as possible. 

All letters or contributions should be x>lamly addressed: “ The Ilditor of the 
Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, Capetown ; ” they should bo written 
on one side of the paper only, and be accompanied by the name and postal address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith A nom 
de plume may be attached for publication. 


Sparrows, Finches. Rats and Moles. 


Methods of Destruction. 


ITo the lijditor, AcrBicuuTURAL Journal. 

Sib,— B e sparrows and finches. In the tfournal for August, “ Farmer ” wants to know 
how to kill the above birds. With a little trouble he can destroy thorn, viz., take two 
pieces of quartering, say 12 to 15 feet long. Put on two ends forming an oblong 
square and cover over with ^-inch wire or other netting. Stand it up edgeways propx^ed 
with a stick three feet long^ with a long line attached. Mrst feed tho birds on a bare 
place with broken mealies, then set the traq) on that spot with plenty of food under it. 
Keep a youngster to pull the cord and let the net on to the birds, I have caught as 
many as 70 or 80 at a time. The birds caught can be eaten. Sparrow-pie is not bad. 
Cold and rainy weather is the best time to catch them. 

Field Rats.— If beetroot is out into fingers and strychnine well rubbed into them 
and put into the holes you will be astonished how little it takes to kill a lot of rits, 
mice or moles.— Yours truly, 

W. K. Mureay. 

Eoodebloem, Graal! Reinet, 

August 24, 190G, 


Swiss Milch Goats. 


Goat Scab and Dipping. 


To the Mditor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— W ith regard to Swiss milch goats, I wish to thank Mr. Gardner and Mr. 
Bubidge for the information given through the Journal 

From letters received through other sources it would appear that tho goats are 
likely to prove of the greatest value. That unconsidered trillo,’^ the milk bill, would 
materially be lessened even in townships where a few of these cheaply and easily kept 
animals may obtain a living. To the milk producer or dairyman in country townahip.s, 
an animal of this class should prove a valuable assistant, for cows in the hTorth-wost 
are only fit for milking in good seasons, unless stall-fed, and are, generally speaking, 
poor milkers. * 

There is a tendency among farmers to keep down the number of their goats as far 
as possible. Goat scab, so difficult to cure, is the reason given. With a double milk 
supply an improved stock of goats, the farmer who fiinohes at the pros|>eot of 
scab may keex> half the present number of Boer goats and still he well supplied* 

With regard to goat scab (Boer goat), I have just had the opx>ortunfty to test the 
difficulty. I was freely told that dipping would not cure and the treatment was 
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watched with some interest by the seepticiU. For the benefit of others 1 mtiy state it 
here, Talking first six badly infected goats (their entire bodies were covered with 
scab), these were placed in a bath of Little’s Dip, heated to 100° ,b\ and for about two 
minutes the skin was well brushed while wet with an ordinary stable brush. The 
goats were then placed in a tank of the same dip Cor jim minutes and again brushed 
on getting out. The dip in the tank was heated to 90° and in both dips tbo mixture 
was 1 in Jo, which is stronger than the xirescribed dip. Having tested the endurance 
of the goats so far, I allowed a week to elapse, and thou dipped the whole lloid'C in cold 
dip (1 in 50, Little’s Dip) lot four to JUr minutes, repeating in ten days. Finally the 
six scabby ones were rubbed down with lard oil to free the scales, and on inspection 
to-day I find them as soft and free from scab as babies. 

If the treatment is considered too drastic, I would advise trying a few before 
risking the whole flock. None of the goats showed any signs of discomfort, except 
their natural disinclination to enter the dipping tank" m connection with this 
particular dipping I noted that whereas ,^lieep lambs from one to throe months old had 
been dying at the rate of four or five a week from what appeared to bo inflammation 
of the lungs before the dipping, not a single lamb contracted the disease after the first 
dipping, and for a period of two months there has been no single case of sickness of 
any kind among all ages. I must add that the sheep wore dipped twice in the ordinary 
way, and from information received from farmers it appeiirs that the disease mentioned 
locally called ‘‘ long/aekte ” is very common among the autumn lambs and causes con- 
siderable loss. If sure that it is contagious and dipping a disinfectant, I shall dip on 
the first outbreak next season. 

IVrhaps you may be able to supply some information on this sulijecb and scab, 
with its attendant Act, bo after all a blessing in disguise, though wo may not all regard 
it so. — Vours, &c., 

IfKRUKiiT Alston. 

Van Wyk’s Vloi, August, 1909. 


utility Poultry at Kimberley. 


To the Editor^ Agbioultueal JoujtNAL. 

Sir, — Since you are^ inviting -corrospondenco on poultry concerns, perhaps you 
will not despise the experiences of a utility breeder. I comtnonoed keeping fowls nine 
years ago, by buying two dozen white Leghorn stock birds. Finding that their 
plumage became tarnished and soiled by the sun and dust on their free run of about 
10 acres, I gradually replaced them by Black Minorcas, and have kept to the latter 
ever since, except when I have to introduce fresh and more vigorous blood once every 
two years by purchasing white Leghorn Cockerels The cross-bred hens obtained in 
this way are very healthy and lay a large number of beautiful white eggs. 

I find that a stock of about fifty (more or less in different seasons) is all one 
person can manage satisfactorily. Three years ago I tried the oxperhneut of muniiiK' 
an Incubator. The cheapest offered in th<^ market was a 50 egg size “Bantam” 
sold by the Buckeye Incubator Company in America for 5 dollars (about gterUng.) 
This same useful little machine has been constantly at work ever since, winter am! 
summer and produces an average of 60 per cent, of healthy chickens during the year, 
taking good and bad hatches together. The company provide both the hot-water and 
hot air systems, and the^ arcf e(]uany succesfuh I am now running throe hot-water 
machines and one hot an* mflfchme. It is a misnomer to call an Incubator heated by 
hot-water a “ moisture,” iucubator. They are just as dry inside the chamber as the hot 
air variety and if moisture is wanted (as it most oertainly is in Kimberley) it must be 
supplied specially. The best and easiest plan is to have a shallow pan (the “ Bantam” 
has a zinc tray for the purpose) fold a piece of loosely woven canvas, cof oo-bag does 
very well, into this and wet it with tepid water at) about This paw is placed 
inside the egg chamber underneath the egg tray and cleaned and the cloth changed 
twice a week. 

Haviug an opportunity lately to purchase a 50 egg “Hearsow” at half price, X 
went in for that method. It is very scientific, and ornamental and costly and gives 
good results ; still I do not see how it can surpass my cheaper and plainer but efluaily 
efficient little incubators, The ease with which you can turn and watch your eggs, 
without exposing them to draughts and chills, speaks for the “ Bantam,” whereas you 
never know what is going on inside the Hearson, unless you pull out the drawer, at. 
the risk of killing or maiming chickens in the act of hatching out. 

The “ nursery ” attached to the Hoarsen is a boon, and X use it now for all my 
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incnbatora. The Buckeye Iiicuhatoi' Company also supply more cxpoosivc maehmeSj 
in which after the manner of the “ Cyphers,” the chic.kens come forward and drop 
into a “ nursery ” underneath the eggs whore they have top heat and (‘-omlort. while 
waiting for their slower fellows. The most important things in incubating -“to my 
mind — are to beware of over-beathuj^ and never to open the ineutuhtor after the I9th dn//, 
until the hatch i'i eonipJeied. I hii,ve now a^nd then he, Ipod ^tardy chickens out* Tlicjy 
have never been strong and seldom surviveul a fortnight. —Yonrs Ac., 

A. Buciuut. 

Sept. 10, 190(>. I^ato Army Nursing Sister. 


Water Finding by the Divining Rod. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, — H aving noticed in the April Journal a lotcor signed by E, H. Pringle re the 
above subject, 1 may state I have been working on various works with the objctA of 
obtaining water for over thirty-fivo years, and have the instinctive knowledge of being 
able to trace water veins. 

As a farmer in the Karoo, 1 have sunk several wells on veins with groat success. 
These veins are invariably from three to five feet wide, according to the formation of 
the rock. Previous to the war I obtained the use of a drill from the Covernment, 
which I used most successfully on farms in the Piquetberg district, and whilst engaged 
in this capacity, I became acquainted with a man who professed to bo able to find 
water with the divining rod, but need hardly say was at first most sceptical on thev 
matter ; hut, however, on trying the diving rod on myself and six sons, I found tlnit the 
rod worked with absolute accuracy on one son, and since thou I hav^j used him to 
point out water on various occasions. There are men, no doubt, who static tihoy are 
able to find water by means of the rod, but I must say a good many of them are 
dishonest rogues, much to the detrimint of the farmers who employ tlieni. In my 
experience the depth or quantity of water cannot be gauged by the rod, nor can 
minerals lie divined by it. 

A further peculiarity of the rod is that it is only elf acted by water veins, and not 
rivers or pipes. The mystery of the divining rod can beoxplainod away, I think, by th<^ 
presence of gas, or, perhaps, electricity in these veins which acts in a .most miraculouB 
manner on the nerves of a would-be water finder. There are many who are able to 
•divine the presence of water by the rod, but for want of exporionoo in following up the 
vein, are unable to accomplish the desired object. If I had means of purchasing a 
boring machine, I would guarantee to obtain water anywhere I bored at a depth of 
less than 100 feet. The Gape Town Oouncil are annually spending largo amounts on 
unromunorative new water schemes, whereas there is a strong water vein above tlio 
city of Capo Town, which yields many thousands of gallons of water daily. This vein 
J should be pleased to point out to any Councillor in the (went of my t^kpouHcs being 
■defrayed.-- Yours, Ac., 

(1. J. P, BtNULMR. 

P.O. Grubouw, Sept. fi. 


“ Cancer Bush/' 


To the Editor, Agriculturax^ Journal. 


Sir, —I feel sure that many farmers in this and other parts of the Colony will have 
read Mr. Gid. F. Joubert’s letter in the last number of the Agricultural Journtd with 
much interest. 

From, the description he gives of the shrub or plant and Its habits, it seems to me 
just the thing we require here badly. 

_ During the winter months we' have an abundance of dry grass, and something 
which can stand frost and thrive without irrigation is what is badly required. Juxm, 
July, and August are our pinching months. 

I beg to thank Mr, Jouberfe for bringing the matter to notice in the AgrkuUtmU 
Journal 

If other farmers kno'w of any other plant or shrub (natural to South Africa) wMcsh 
will grow and give succulent feed during, the winter months, without irrigatioih 1 will 
bo glad to hear from him, direct or through the Agricultural JownmL 


Progress Farm, P.Q., Vryburg. 


J. Frfu). Pbnt/*. 



COBEBSPONDBNOB. 

Refractory Oows. 


To the Editor^ AGMCur/ruEAii Jouenau 

“A. E.’s” (luoiy about his i-efracfcory cow, I strongly suspccb it is 
acq^uircd habit with her, arid the former owner may have sold her for that reason, or 
the change from having one milker to the other may be the cause* Should the call no 
young, say from two to three months old, I should advise ‘‘ A. Bj.” to try gentle 
handling, which will, in all likelihood, break h(3r of the habit. Tie the cow up (iinotly 
and geniily if she is not accustoincd to be milked loose, lot the calf suck her well. , ewn t 
feel the teats. You must exorcise a little judgment, and by the look satisfy yourselt bho is 
ready for milking, then tie the calf up at her head and start. If she refuses to give her 
milk, loosen the calf and leave them quietly alone. On no account attomxit a second 
milking ; it will only encourage her in her pernici »us habit, ^ Continue that tor a week 
or te I days, and if she does not yield, she is, in all probability, incurable. 

Gow.s very often refuse to give their milk when nearing wofining time, juid m tiiaa 
case they should not be bothered, but allowed to have their way. Sometimes they are 
fast brooders, taking the bull regularly within two or threes mouths after calving; in 
which case left in their natural .state are of very little value as milk producers, and for 
a very sound reason too. — Yours, &c., 

0 . E. Eik/i'hman. 

P.O , Klein Plaats, dist. Humansdorp. 


Mealies as Poultry Pood. 


To thi Editor, AiuuounTUBAL JonuNAU, 

Sir, luyour September issue “ Shamrock,” in his reply to “ Chick ” re unfertile 
eggs, remartes that “ mealies are the worst food you can give your birds.” 1 hardly 
agree with him therein, unless fowls are overfed with it. 

About lifto sn grains per bird a day with a warm soft meal i.n the inoruing will 
increase the laying, and if a sufficient percentage of pure-bred maile birds Uire kept, 
there will bo very few complaints about unfertile eggs. At least such is my 
experience. 

Mv birds have the free run of the farm, and arcj fed as above mentioned, ami an 
unfertile egg is rarely found Poultry keepers, especially the fu»rniers horoabont, wi I 
do well to have a separate emdosuro for some of their best laying liei»s with pure-bred 
male birds, the eggs of which to be used for setting d.'he rest of; iho (look will need no 
male birds, a.B they lay just as well without. 

A good laying strain of birds can thus Isi established, and a lot of money saved, 
Tlie out ay for extra food retjuired when mab‘. birds for the whole Hock are kept will in 
■a very short time cover the cost of a. docent onolosuro.-"' VourM, &c., 

“ MuAnufi.” 

Klein Do Hoop, VXh, Philadelphia. 


Valuable Feathers at Willowmore. 


To the Editor, AuBiouryrtrRAn Joubnau. 

Sib, —O n Tuesday last, Messrs. Arthur <fc Oo, (Blxport) btd., sold for our ao(50i)nt 
on the Port Elissabeth Eoathor Market the tail feathers of throe c ck oatriohos, which 
realised £9, .-£8 i7s. 6d., and I2s. 5d. respectively. These birds were bred In our 
district by Vie.ssrs. HI. H Oolborne and F. W. Baker. We believe this is the record 
price paid for White Tails for the last twenty yoars.—Yours, S&a , 

Waots, Hbbbst St Co. 

Wiliowmore, August 80. 

<J 
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Artificial and Natural Incubation. 


To the Edifar, AciiucuLi’uitAL Jouenal. 

Sill, —I should 1)0 much obliged if you can give mo auy I’oason for ho nuuiy gorius 
dying in sholl about; fcho eighth day. 1 uso a Oyphtir’s Sixfey-six Wgg Machirio, 190t5 
pattern, and in every hatch 1 find about 10 dead germs on the touth clay. 1 have 
tried running inachino low, to 102P for the first week ; alno at 103® throoghoufc, 
but results the same. Have turned the** eggs regularly, and tried both with cooling and 
without, with vents open and shut, but results no hotter. Thontioniotcris coi’rect and 
in correct position. 

The Cyphers expert says the genus arc weak, but from same eggs havc^ twioo sat 
26 eggvS under hens and hatched 103 per cent. With the Incubator 20 per cent, die by 
the tenth day and 20 per cent, by the eighteenth day ; have tried with and without 
moisture, results the same. 

If you can give me any information as to causes of above, it will bo of great help. 
Machine maintains a very even temperature, not varying a degree for days. Can you 
tell me what machine is the best for those parts. 

A friend has 2 Buff Orpington hens and cockerel, 10 mouths old* In setting eggs 
under hens, the chicks develop fully, hut cannot break the shell, as the foot and toes 
are closed over the beak. Twenty-four eggs wore all similar. When helped out they 
did well. Can you kindly give ma a reason for this.—Yours, &o., 

E. H. Bna'CHEE. 

Platberg, Middelburg, G G. 


The problem of dead in shell has not yet boon solved, so it would yet be 
presumption on my part to try to do so. The only way I can help you is by making a 
few suggestions. 

Be sure that your incubator is on a level cement or clay lioor a,nd in a room in 
which the temperature is fairly oveu. If the temperature of the room in whicdi the 
machine is working is 60® or under, work with ventilators closed during the whole 
hatch and run machine at 102J®. Moisture unless properly applied is worse than 
useless. Do not dip or spray th*c eggs. Sprinkle the floor on which the Matibino is 
standing with water daily, after the 10th day. If your hands arc very cold do not 
turn the eggs with the bare hand, as the ohill of your hand, may ai'foot the germ. It 
stands to reason, that if the machine hatches 40 out of 60 eggs, it ought to hatc'.h the 
remainder, granted that the eggs are the same, unlos.s these individual eggs Inivo Imd 
some slightly different treatment to the remainder. If eggs mvent during tlu^ lirst 
couple of days it shows they are drying oil too (juickly ; they will then need moisture 
applied as stated above. 

Your query concerning chicks misplac'd in Bhell 1 cannot answer, i have ucv<3r 
heard a case of the sort before and (;an only put it down to a freak, or ncsl, being 
disturbed. A. thimdorstorm might atleci tlio eggs in this manner. I have found 
Cypher’s Standard a good machine in every respeot. ■ 4HHA,Maot!K. 



RUKAL REPORTS. 


For the month ending 15th September, 1906. 


Aberdeen*— Weather continues dry and rain is wanted. Beyond a little oats 
and barley very bttle has been sown. Severe frosts have » con oxporioncod but, so far 
no damage has been done. Stock remains in fairly good condition. 


Aliwal North* — Lately the weather has boon warm and windy with very light 
rainfall and the veld is in bad condition. Cereals doing poorly. Stock also poor. 


Barkly West* — Very light rainfall and void very dry. Mealies and Kafir Corn 
in good condition considering the season. Stock doing fairly well. Rain is very badly 
needed. 


Bathurst* — fhy and windy weather with light rainfall. Fair crop of Oifcruw 
fruits. Good crop of cereals (ixpected, but rain needed. Stock in fa.ir condition. 


Beaufort West — Owing to regular rains since September last the condition, of 
the veld is excellent and water abundant. All kinds of stock are in good condi ion and 
the lambing season is most sucoossful. The rams sold at tho reooni. annual Rum Sale 
were in splendid condition, and fetched very good prices. Mo special disoaseH in 
animals have lately been reported. As rains have fallen dunug the prosent month th(j 
prospects of a good crop are very bright. Poach yellow and the Codling Moth did 
considerable damage to tho fruit crop last season. 


Bedford* — Weather very windy and rainfall below the average, Void very dry 
and getting worse owing to the high winds. Lucerne badly requiring rain. Stook 
doing fairly well. 


Bredasdorp — Weather cold with light rains and vrild in fairly good condition. 
G-rain and Lucerne doing badly. Stock generally in good condition. 


Bur^hersdorp*— Weather nnsottled and changeable and veld in bad condition. 
Stock doing poorly on account of protracted drought. 


Calvinia*— Weal her cold with light rainfall. Veld in good condition. Gmin 
and lucerne also in good conditio, m Stoc'k generally doing well. 


Cape*— Mild weather with light rainfall. Veld in good (iotidition. Cereals 
doing well. Stook in good condition. 


CamarvoB*— Winter breaking up with oocasional Ingh winds. Very light 
rainfall. Wheat coming on well. Stock in good condition, 


Oathcart.—Woathor cold and windy with no rain and veld very dry and 
parched. Fruit trees in bloom. Ooroals very backward and parched. Stock’ doing 
badly except horses which are in fair condition. 


Ceres*— Very cold weather ;with severe frosts and light rainfall and veld in very 
bad condition owing to frosts. .Fruit trees not blossoming yet on aoeourit of tlus cold. 
Wheat and oats very promising, mealies not sown yet, (Jattio and horses in poor 
condition. Bhoop and goats doing fairly well for the time of year. 
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Cradock- — Weather cold and wixidy with very light rainfall. E’ruife season 
promising. Crops fairly promising. Stock doing woU. 


East LotlLdoXl““Weather cold and windy with practically no rain. Crops 
suffering considorably from drought and winds. Stock in fair condition. , 


Port Beaufort* —Woathor dry aud windy with hardly any rainfall, Very 
little grain grown in this district and report fr m Adelaide states that unless rahi falls 
soon, the crop of wheat will bo an absolute failure. Scock in fairly good condition but 
seems to be falling off considorably. 


Georg*©* — Bright warm days and cold nights. Rainfall very light and void dried 
up. Fruit trees just budding. Cereals looking healthy but suffering from drought. 
Considering the bad state of the veld stock is in fairly good condition. 


Hay. •—The weather has been windy with light rainfall. There is a great scarcity 
of grass. The few vines there are ate doing very well. Very good variotios of fruit 
but only small quantities. Very htt'o grain and lucerne is sown on account of the 
lack of irrigation. Stock generally doing very well. 


Herbert* — Weather cold with no rainfall. Cereals only lately sown. Stock 
generally doing well. 


Herschel.*— weather during August but no rains and veld in pooi* 
condition. Very little fruit grown Very small crop of cereals sown so (ar and what 
there is, is suffering from want of rain. Stock g«'norally doing well. 


Jeuseuville* — Very windy weather with no rains and veld accordingly very 
dry. Vines which are mostly on Capo stocks are looking healthy. Coroala badly in 
want of rain. Stock doing well. 


Kenhardt* — Cold and windy weather with no rains and void in very bad condi- 
tion. Stock generally not doing well. 


Kiug William’s Town*— “Weather very windy and hot for this time of the 
year. Practically no rains have fallen. The crops are all being burnt up owing to 
lack of rains. Stock in fair condition. 


Korngba* — Oold and windy weather with light rainfall and void ac.c.cirdingly 
very dry. In some parts fruit trees are begin tjir»g to bud. Crops HulToririg Hoinowlutt 
from want of rain. Stock in pretty good condition. 


Ladismitb**-''"Weathor very windy with no rain and void very dry. OraagOH and 
Naartjos are the only fruit and they are suffering Boniewlnit from Hod hchIo ami rotten 
roots. Cereals suffering very muoh from drought. Luoorno in fairly good condition. 
Stock generally poor. 


Malmesbury*— The weather has been cold with fair rains Condition of void, 
improving. Cereals doing well. Stock generally in fairly good conditior). 


Middelburg*— Windy weather with practically no rain. Void very dry. 
Cereals inclined to be backward. A few farmers are just starting to oultivato lucerne. 
Stock in fair condition. 


Molteuo* — There have been no rains and the veld is in poor condition. No 
oereals. Cattle not doing very well but other stock in good comlition. 


Moseel Bay* — Oold weather with very little rain and veld consequently very 
dry, Oereals and lucerne look promising. Cattle in fair condition, other stock doing 
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Mnrraysburg- — Weather a little warmer than last month. No rains have 
fallen and the veld is consequently getting dried up. Crops fairl)^ promising notwith- 
standing the want of rain. Lucerne started well but will be a failure unless rain falls 
soon. Stock doing well. 


OudtsllOOrB.- — Weather uncertain and veld in fair condition. Rainfall very 
light. Cereals and lucerne promising. Stock generally doing fairly well. 


Peddie* — Very dry weather with heavy winds. Rainfall very light. Very little 
fruit grown. Very few crops and they are badly in need of rain. Stock generally in 
.fair condition except lambs which are not doing well. 


Piejuetber^. — Weather windy. In some parts the veld is in fairly good condi- 
tion in others bad. In Ward 4 the rainfall has been heavy and the veld is looking 
well. In Ward 5 the rainfall was light and the condition of the veld bad. Grain and 
ats doing well. Stock generally in good condition. 


Port Elizabeth- — Very windy weather with very light rainfall. Void rather 
dry and would benefit by a little rain, Crops doing well and stock generally is in 
goo<l condition. 

Queenstown- — T^bo weather has boon bad with very sevens frosts and high hot 
winds. Condition of veld varies considerably. Very light rainfufll, far below the 
average. Fruit just beginning to bloom. Not much wheat or oats were sown and 
what there is is not doing well on account of the high winds arul dnsli. Luconio is 
beginning to come on well. Stock witli a fow exceptions in very good condition. 


Riversdale- — Cold and windy weather with light rainfall and vedd in bad 
condition. Vines doing well. Crop of cereals not very good. Plenty of I /uoorno but 
rain needed. Stock in fairly good condition. 


Robertson* — The weather has been cold and the void is in f?tir condition. A 
good number of vines have boon grafted this winter and groat hopes arc entertained. 
Wheat doing fairly well and oats very well. Stock not doing very well owing to want 
of rain and the severe cold. 


Somerset East- -“High winds have been experbmcod followed by sunny days 
and exceptional frosts. Rainfall light. Cereals yet young. Stoc.k doing well. 

Bprin^fonteiU* -Wiuthor variable and cold with light rainfall. Veld in 
poor condition. Stock in poor condition. 


Steyixsburg* Windy weather with practically no ra,in and void in fair (‘.ondi- 

tion. Cereals in need of rain. Stock in good cfjudition. 


Stutterheim- - Rainfall loss than previous soasoii with windy weather and 
veld in very dry cjndition. A litthi quantity of wheat and barley sown but a good 
crop of oats is expected. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


^arkastad- "•'Cold weather and practically no rain. Veld very dry. Crop of 
cereals poor. Stock generally in fair condition. 


Uitenbage."“Weather windy and cold with very light nunfall Veld in fair 
condition. Fairly promising crop of cereals. Stock generally doing well. 


XJpmgtOB-'-“I>ry and stormy winds from the North and veld in bad condition, 
(train and Lucerne promising. Stock generally doing fairly welb 


Van Ryn^S Dorp.— Cold weather with average rainfall and veld in Mr 
condition. Wheat, barley and oats, though yot very young, doing well Stock 
poor, 
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Victoria West- — Windy weather with practically no rain. Ooroals and 
Lucerne doing well. Stock also doing well. 


WilloWIO.ore*~~“Vory windy weather with warm days and veld very dry. 
Fortunately good rains have fallen. Oats and Lucerne promising well. Stock generally 
doing well . 


WorGester-“™Oold weather with light rainfall. Void in fair condition. 
Cereals doing fairly we/1. St.ock generally in fairly good condition except in Ward 6 
where cattle and horses are doing rather poorly. 


THE TRfiLNSKEI. 


For the month ending 31st August, 1906. 


Flagstaff- — There is nothing of interest to add to my report for last month. 
The raintall was practically oil. The pasturage is in very poor condition Stock is 
in fair condition and free from disease. 


Kentani-— There is nothing to report. The country is very dry and rain is 
much needed. Stock has fallen od considerably in condition owing to the drought. 


Lusikisiki --“Nothing to add to last month. 


Matatiele-— High winds have prevailed during the m(mith and in consequouco 
the pasturage has been dried up. No rain has fallen, and in parts of the district the 
veld is so covered with dust that the stock won’t eat It. Btook, both largo and small, 
is in very poor condition and, if the drought continues, the conHoquencc.s to tho fanners 
will he most disastrous. Already the price of gram has risen tjonsidorably. With the 
exception of an outbreak of glanders, for the supprossion of which the ilsual prompt 
measures wore taken and the disc so stamped out, no animal diHeaHCH have ht^cn 
reported and the health of stock is good. 


Mount Frere*— There has been no improvement in tho weather during the 
month, which has been very windy, dusty and dry. There has boon no rain and the 
veld is very dry-parts which usually begin to spring at teis time of the year are very 
backward. Consequently stock and especially sheep and goats are getting in potir 
condition. The lambing season has been bad and most of the lambs have die<l. The 
natives mostly lamb their sheep in the winter. There will be fewer sheep and goats in 
the district than before and unless it rains shortly there will be heavy loss. A ookl 
rain now would spell ruin to many. Slaughter stock is unobtainable’ and scab has 
again appeared in horses. There has been a fresh outbreak of lungsicknoss. dkns herd 
has been quarantined as usual. 


Haamakwe-— The past month was very dry with aliomate hot and cold 
winds, and the veld is parched throughout the whole district. The condition of the 
stock is normal. No locusts made their appearance. 


Willowvale.— No rains have fallen during the past month, and tho country is 
very dry. Owing to the drought no agricultural purSuit-s are in progress. Btock is in 
fair condition, and no outbreaks of Lungsicknoss or Hodwator have lieon reported. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OP 
AUGUST, 1906. 


By Charles M. Strwart, B.Sg., Secretary to the Meteorological Commission. 


A mean pressure practically the same as the average, exceptionally cold days and 
nights, with severe daily frosts, .skies cloudier in the South-West but clearer than usual 
elsewhere, several falls of snow and sleet, most widespread on the .Sth, a continued 
deficiency of rainfall, a comparative absence of fogs, mostly local, a few cases of 
thunderstorms and several gales wore the moat noteworthy features of the weather of 
August. 

Frcciivialioii , — The rainfall during this mouth amounted on the moan of 
stations to only 1-06 in. falling on four days, being 0‘5() in., or 1(> per (‘ont. lo.ss than 
the avorjigo. Although this amount is 0’15 in. more than the mom for -Inly, n com- 
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0 
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2 
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0 
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1 
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parison of the above table with that for the previous montli Hh(5W.s tliat only (wtjr the 
West Coast and the South-West Divisions has the d(5ficiency been convortod into an 
excess, whereas the small surplus of 13 per cent, over the South Coast in July has this 
mouth been turned into a nainus (quantity amounting to (35 per cent, less than the 
normal. The absolute drought of the previous mouth that prevailed over the Northorn 
Border, Basutoland, the Orange River Colony, Bechuaualand, and Bhodosia continuc<l 
with unabated severity throughout the month of August, and thti unusually small pre- 
cipitation over the South-East Division during July has still further deoreOiSed this 
month. The slight increases over the remaining Divisions d.uring August are mostly 
too small to be worthy of consideration, — except over the Cape Peninsula, the South- 
West, and the West Coast, whore the August rainfall was about two, throe, and four 
times the corresponding quantity recorded during duly. Taking the four winter 
months (May—August) as a whole, it is soon that the mean rainfall over tho Colony 
for this period (5’82 ins.) is 0'86 in., or 4 per cent, less than usual. This deficit has 
been moat marked over the Cape Peninsula, where the mean total for these four months 
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was only 16*34 ins., as against an average of 22*97 ins. — dolicit of 6'()3 in-^., or 29 per 
cent. Or considering the period Jaimary — August inolnsivc, there has been a 
continuous deficiency sinao Uebruary, the mean for the eight mouths being only ‘il'fil 
ins., as compared with an average of 29'10 ins., that is ii.u actual rainfall of only throe- 
fourths the usual (juantity. Summarising the totals for tlui month, it is found that, of 
the 312 atatlons, lOG snlTorod fi'om absolute drought, throughout i.ho montli, while 132 
had records of 0*01 to 1 in., leaving only 7-1 or 2'1 per ctmt. with more than an inch. Of 
those, 16 had 1*01 to 2 ins., IH had 2*0l'to 3 ins . 14 bad 3*01 to 4 ins. ; the remaining 
26 having more than 4 ins. wiu’o entirely confined to the U.apo Leninsula and tlie South 
West Divisions, and of these 8 had 4*01 to Sins., 4 had 5-0 1 to G ins , 5 had 6*01 to 8 insM 
and an c(][ual number had 8*01 to 10 ins., the remaining 4 witli more than 10 hushes 
were Ncwlauds (Montebello), 10 09 ins. ; Wynborg (St. Mary's), 1014 ina. ; Bishops- 
court, 11-51 ins,; whilst the maximum for the month was 12*22 ins. at Ceres. A 
similar absence of very large amounts in any 24.bour period is brought out hy a.n 
analysis of the records of the 308 stations supplying the necessary mfonnatiou, the 
heaviest fall in any one clay being 3 46 ins, on the 7th at Ceres. Omitting the 106 with 
“Nil,” 182 stations bad O'Ol to I in. as tlie maxima for the month, 14, had l-Ol f;t> 
2 ins. The remaining five with more than 2 inches wore : Nowlunds, 2*27 ins. ; 
Bishopscourt., 2*29 ins, ; Kenilvvorlih, with 2*36 ins. — all on the 2Hbh ; whomas 
Wynberg, also in the Cape Peninsula, had 2*40 ins. on the lObh, and Vygoboum’s River 
had 2'1)0 ins, on tlih Sth. One somewhat unnsual and striking fact in t'.onncotion with 
the rainfall disbribution over the Capo Peninsula during .August was that much more 
rain foil at the lower stations situated on the eastern slopes of Table Mountain 
tium was recorded by the gauges on the mountain itself. Thunderstorms wore reported 
from six stations on throe days, principally the 14th. TIuU fell at 14 stations on four 
days, chiefly the 7th and Sth. was reported as occurring at 33 stations on 12 

days, chiefly 7th to 9th and 14th to 15th ; while himm occurred at 58 places on eight 
days, most widely on the Bth. This last form of procipiLiiriotj occuri'od most \vidt‘i> 
from 7th to 9bh, 'and fell over an extensive tract of country. The area afb'ctcd may 
be said bo be roughly that portion of the Capo Colony lying south of a lim^ drawn from 
Table Mountain, in the Cape Peninsula to Sutherland, thence thnmgh Nil’s lkK)rt, 
l)e Kruis (Div, Murraysburg), along the Siieouwberg Range to I’homas River in the 
neighbourhood ot the Kologha Range. This storm was one of the most se\'ore tha.f 
has been lixperienced over the South-Western Districts in recent years. TluMJthor 
storm, on the 14th and 15th, extended over a much more limited area bestwoen the 
Stormberg and Quathlamba Ranges on the south and the Orange River on the north, 
and extending from Stcynsburg to Barkly blast, although some gnow fell also a.t 
Sutherland and at Hogsback during the same period. 

Tdinjperatutr, Cloud and Whui.— Although the mean pmssure was praidioally the 
same as the average, the weat.her of the month was charaotorised by muisually low 
mean temperature, a continuation of what prevailed during July. The mean ot all Urn 
stations was 52*3^^, or only one degree (l^F.) warmer than during July, jind colder 
than the average. The higher temperature of the month was almosl. entirely due to 
insolation, the moan maximum being 66‘‘'’‘3, and the mean minhuiun only 39*4 a, s 
against 68^*7 and 39^*0 for the previoits month. The dedoiency in the moldibly l.eni 
peraturo was practioaliy equally divided between the days and nights, and, Vonse - 
(uiontly, the moan daily range was only 0*1^ more than usual. The departuroH from 

iho avoruiges WOK' mostly about 4° in the South-West and the Inti'rior, about 2 3 

degrees over the West Coast, the South Coast, the B auh^Mast anil Basutoland, and 
about 2° over Kafiratia. Hope Fountaitt in Rhodesia had a moan te.mporjd.nro abind 
the average. The day temperatures were generally below tlu', average (except over 
portions of the Soutb-Klast, KalTrada, and apparently Rhodesia, wln ro there was a.n 
excess of netween 0*3^’ and 1 5®) by am mnts varying Lora 0*3^^ at Hopofcown to 0*2**' at 
MohuHe’s; whilst the amount of nocturnal radiation was every whore in excess of the 
normal by amounts ranging from 6*2® at Hanover to 0*3® at Stuttorheim. 

The mean warmest was Hope Fountain, with 60*0®, and the moan coldest Hanover, 
with 44*0''', a difference of 16®. The highest mean maximum was 74 8® at Hope 
Fountain and the lowest mean minimum 24-4® at Hanover. The warmest days of th<.i 
month were most commonly the 3rd, 19bh, 20bh, and 24th to 2()th, althougli a few 
maxima were also registered on other dates. The coldest nights vvere those of the Isfc 
to 4th and Sth to 10th, although nocturnal radiation was also intense on a few days in 
the third and fourth weeks. The mean of the absolute maxima was 82*2® or 7*1® 
above the corresponding value for July, whilst the mean of the lowest temperatures 
was 28*9®, or 1-7® less than the previous month. The mean monthly range was, 
therefore, 58 3®, shewing much greater variation in temperature than during July, 
when the corresponding value was 8*8® less. The highest reading recorded during 
August wa^ 98® on the 26th ■ at East Londoir, whilst the extreme minimuni 
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of 14'’' was not.ed on fchc Ist at Hanover, and on tbe Htli ab Loribo, —an oKbromo 
monthly range of 84® minimum. Temperatures lower than 8*2®If. wore the rule 
throughout) the month, as is further shewn by no fewer thaii 250 iiisba.necs of 
Front being reported during the month. phenomenon was of daily oetjurreneo, 

more particularJy from 1st to 4th, 9th to 12bh, iObh to 18(ih, sind OObh to 31st. In 
consoquonce of ibis unusually low temperature of the .monbli, fruit stated to 

be about three weeks later in blossoming than last year -a state of allairs whieli may 
prove inoi-e beneficial than otherwise, as they will be loss liable to bo affocted by tin* 
occasionally severe frosts m September. 

'rhe mean percentage of sky obscured by Claud was 32 or 4 per cent, more than tbe 
average, and one per cent, more than during July, Cloud was most 'prevalent over the 
South-West, whore it was mostly between 55 and 65 i^er cent. ; the proportion 
decreased eastwards along the coast to 35 per cent, at Bast Ijondon, whilst inland it 
was mostly slightly under 20 per cent. The cloudiest station was Table IMountaiu 
with 74 per cent, whilst only six per cent, of the sky was obscured on the moan 
of the month at Hope h’ountain, in Rhodesia. There was a further docreaso in the 
number of Fogn or Minis reported, only 50 cases being noted oti 24 days, most wid(d\' 
on the 21th. No instances of this meteor wore noted from 2nd to 4th, 13th, 16th, 
17th and 26th. 

Tlie moan wind-furco seems to have boon about the average, the va.]uo oil the 
Beaufort Scab! l>oi ng 2'13 corresponding to a velocity of 13'()5 milcH per hour. 
The prevalent dirotsbion at 8.3i) a m was liastorly to North B isterly iti Namaqualand 
and a,t Kimberley, Northerly to North Westerly in the West arul South-Wosb (but 
much more Northerly than usual over the Gape l*eninsula), Westerly along tln^ South 
and South-east Coaslis and mostly North VVostorly in tlie interior, altliongb it was 
reported as being South- Masterly a,t one or two stations in the High V'<’ld and at 
Hope ]<\)Uutain. Strong winds were somewhat more frequent than during July, those 
being rep )rted as attaining the force of a gale at 29 stations on 15 days, mo.st widely on 
the 7th and 25th. Hot ]ViNds occurred at 9 pl.ace.s on 8 days, while f >iisln(ar}us wm’o 
noted at an equal number of stations on the same number of days. 

()BSBRV.BBS’ NOTBS, AITGIJST 1906. ' 

Gboot Diukm.vstwin.— Both maximum and minimum feemporatureB below tlio average. 
Moan of month 3*0® below the average (7 years). Rainfall 0 10 ins. above average 
(13 years). minimum on the Oth, '-32®*! —tbe lowest ever recorded hero and 
many Sub-tropical plants and fruits were injured. 

Kokstai) (The Willovvs) -Some severe frosts. No rain. Void parchod. Outlook 
serious unless some rain falls soon. The last rain ami that but ()'02 Coll on rJuly 
1st. Bruit treo.s are later in blooming than last year by some threu^ weeks. 
ViuiCHTHAAii.' -An exceptionally cold August. Brost Kovoral mornings whioh is 
unusual here, Fruit trees and Vinos at least three weeks later than last season. 
All indicatiouM are for good crops. 

KnusHFONTKrN (Namaquala-nd). * On the 9th liad one of th(‘ lieaviesli frosts uxperiom'od 
hero. 

Toko iiJDACHT. --North Fast winds nearly every day. 

DnoonitJi-'oNTiciN. -“No rain, country hereabout in’tcrriblo state. Winds of dally (Hcmr" 
ronc(3 with plenty of dust. 

Tuwkfontiiun. Almost continuous frosts; very severe during Hrst week, Ib’evaillng 
winds, N.W. Rain badly noodod. 

Tun Mkadows (Bclio nubio).— This month is quite tbe druwt wo have bad; nothing 
but wind and dust. No sign of rain. 

WAVisitniin'.-— Very windy all the month* Cold weather and very severe froats 
SuNNYBiDK (Albany) —Alternate warm winds from North West and cold winds from 
South West Crops in good conditian considering the drought, would do very well 
if we got rain now. Trees arc blossoming very irregularly, through want of warmth . 
Driest August for 5 years. 

Garnauvon Farm.— Twenty- two windy days, frost on 27 days, cIoikHohh days 11. 

Stock poor, but little, or no deaths so far. Crops had. 

Dorurkcht. —Drought still continues. 

Thibet Park. —Very bad month. Most sevoro frosts, hot winds, dusty and dry* 
Vehtebstai). —Hard -frosts during the mouth* Country dry and parched. 

KoKBTAD.— Oouutry dry and parched. Farmers are obliged to food stock with mealiOH. 
etc. Stock in very low condition. On severaDfarms, lambs are dying from want 
of nourishment. 

Moveni.-- G enerally dry crisp days. Many very windy days towards the end of. 
montln 
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TEMPERATURE, AUGUST, 1906. 


Stations. 


Royal Observatory 
Simon’s Town . . 

Gape Town (S. A. Golloge) . . 

Wynberg 

Sea Point 

Blaowberg 

Table Mountain (Disa Hoad) 
Groot Drakenstoin 
■Wellington 

Elsenburg Ag. College 
Ceres 

Port Nolloth . . 

O’okiep 

Gape St Ecanois 
George Plantation 
Heidelberg 
Cape L’AKulha> 

Yan Staaden’s . . 

PortElijsabeth 
Stoma’s River . . 
Amalienstein . . 

Hanover 
Murrays burg 
Kimberley 
Hope Town 
Stutterheim 
Queenstown 
Oa the art 
Sydney’s Hope 
Bast London . . 

Aliwal North * . 

Bensonvale Institute 
Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 
Main 

Umtata . » 

Kokstad (The Willows) 

Port St. John’s . . 

Tabankulu 
Moyoni, Quthing 
Mohalie’s Hoek 
Teyateyaneng . . 

Leribe 
Kuruman 
Hope Pountain 
Rhodes’ Matopo Park 


Means 

Extremes . . 


Mean 

TVloau 

Montlily 

Max. 

Min. 1 
1 

Moan. 

59-8 

44-‘l 

62*1 

62*1 

4H'3 

65*2 

(>i*8 

45-5 

53 4 

61-1 

43-4 

62*3 

60-0 

‘17-1 

53*5 

r)H-H 

45 4 

62*1 

63-3 

38*8 

4G’0 

61-4 

41-2 

5U3 

(U-2 

42-6 

6P9 

59*9 

40*6 

60*2 

59-(> 

38*3 

49*0 

()5* L 

437 

64*4 

62*5 

40*1 

61*3 

G4-0 

17*1 

55*5 

(>4*6 

42*5 

63*5 

70*7 

371 

53*9 

59*6 

47*3 

53*6 

()7*3 

46*3 

66*3 

()(>*6 

48*3 

67*4 

65-2 

42*6 

63 9 

68*3 

3G-3 

62*3 

63-5 

24*4 

44*0 

03-1 

34*1 

48*G 

70-4 

34*5 

62*4 

67*0 

31*0 

49*0 

68*7 

43*6 

6(5*1 

6H*0 

36*7 

52**1 

G4-() 

38*2 

51*1 

(U)-9 

i .I8-.1 

55*2 

69*8 

! 47*3 

5S*(i 

or>*3 

30*0 

48*1 

G2-2 

28-0 

45*1 

61-G 

2.)*G 

46'G 

69-H 

39*1) 

64*8 

73-6 

3G*() 

' 55*1 

G9-1 

34*0 

51*5 

70*7 

48*6 

50’G 

70-9 

4P0 

6G 0 

i>ti 

34*0 

49*0 

G6*l 

34* 1 

50* 1 

(iG-0 

31*3 

4 3'(> 

G6’7 

28*7 

47*7 

G9 G 

29*0 

49 3 

74’8 

46*2 

GOO 

72-2 

43*2 

57*7 

G5*3 

39*4 

62*3 

.. 




Abs. 

oi 

Abs. 

o 

Max. 

Q 

Mill. 

cB 

c 

7G-0 

3 

33* I 

9 

81*0 

3 

40*8 

8 

79*0 

3 

36*5 

9 

79*6 

3 

34*0 

9 

78*3 

4 

39*8 

22 

80*6 

3 

37 0 

9 

70*0 

19 

31*8 

8 

79*0 

3 

32*1 

9 

7i*2 

3 

34*9 

10 

7G*2 

4 

31*5 

9 

6G*0 

20 

22*0 

9 

92*0 

a 

36*0 

1 

81*0 

24 

32*0 

30 

87*0 

20 

30*0 

30 

80*6 

10 

34*0 

9 

RG'O 

19 

29*() 

9 

77 0 

3 

39 0 

8 

81*0 

21 &2(i 

37*0 

10, 13 
22 (^27 

88*0 

20 

41*0 

9 

83*0 

20 

37*5 

10 

83*0 

24 

24 0 

9 

78*0 

24- 

14*0 

1 

81*0 

‘ 24 

190 

1 & 8 

87*2 

24 

205 

1 

86*0 

2l 

22*0 1 

1 

88* D 

24 

34;0 1 

2 

84 0 

21 

24*0 

iG m 

Hfl 1 

25 

28- 1 

13 

89*2 

25 

28 0 

I & 18 

98*0 

2G 

41*0 

3 

82*6 

24 

19'0 

3 

78*0 

21 

15*0 

I 

77*6 

24 

18*6 

IG 

91*0 

26 

23*0 

B 

91*0 

i 25 

25 0 

1 

8(5*9 

25 

19‘8 

3 

90*0 

2G 

42*0 

11 

90*0 

28 

31.-0 

2 

79*0 

2'1 

' 22*0 

1 & 2 

78*0 

24 

14*0 

8 

80*0 

25 

18*0 

2 

80*0 

24 

14*3 

1 

82*G 

25 

20 0 

4, 

81*7 

29 

32*0 

4 

80 0 

30 

31*0 

3 

82*2 


28*9 


83*0 

26 

14*0 

1 



RAINFALL, AUGUST, 1906. 


I. CAPE PENINSULA: inches. III. WEST COA-BT •.-continued tnciiks 


Royal Observatory (a) 12 inch 


gauge . . . . 2*87 

Cape Town, Fire Station . . 2*54 

Do South African College 3*62 

Do Moltono Reservoir 3*61 

Do Platteklip .. 4*71 

Do Signal Hill .. 1*92 

Do Sea Point (Hall) 2*42 

Do do. (Attridge) 2*47 

Camp’s Bay . . . . 2*19 

Table Mountain, Disa Head . . 3*25 

Do Kasteel’s Poort . , 6*46 

Do Waai Kopje .. 9*07 

Do St. Michael’s .. 8-19 

Woodstock (Hall) . . , . 3*46 

Do (Municipal Quarry) 4*13 

Do (with Nix^hor’s Shield) 4*56 

Newlands (Montebello) . , 10*19 

Bishopscourt . . . . 11 51 

Kenilworth .. .. 0*48 

Wynborg (St. Mary’s) . . 10*14 

Groot Gonstantia . . . . 7*39 

Tokai Plantation .. .. 6*02 

Plumstead (Gulmwood) . , 7 *41) 

Muizenberg (Storage Res.) 6*13 

Fish Hoek . . . . 1-91 

Simon’s Town (Wood) . . 6*00 

Do. (Gaol) . . 3*41 

Gape Point . . 0*61 

Blaauwberg Strand . , 2 28 

Robben Island .. .. 2*01 

Maitland Cemetry . . . . 3 15 

Tamboor’s Kloof (Monte Vista) 1*28 

XI. SOUTH-WEST: 

Eersto River . . . . 1*00 

Klapmuts . . . . 4*63 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) . . 4 83 

Somerset West . , . 3 78 

E’aarl . . . . 5*H6 

Wellington (Gaol) .. 3*01 

Groot Drakonstein (Woltovroden) 5*34 

Porterville Road .. .. (kcO 

Tulbagh .. .. 4*40 

Kluitjos Kraal , . . . 0*09 

Geres .. .. 12*22 

Rawsonvillo . . . . 4*10 

Caledon .. .* 3*60 

Worcester (Gaol) 2*65 

Do. (Station) . . 2*04 

Hex River . . * 2*90 

Lady Grey (Div. Robertson) . 1*16 

Danger Point . . , . 2*60 

Vijgebooms River . , . , 8*38 

Blsenburg Agricultural College 3 90 

Eoskeen .. .. 2*22 

Vruchtbaar , . . . 3 86 

111. WEST COAST : 

Poi-t Holloth • . , , 0*26 

KUpfontein ,, 1*08 

Kraaifontein . * • • 0*66 

O’okiep .* 0*91 


Springbokfontein .. 
Concordia (Krophol) 
Garies 

Olanwilliam (Gaol) 
Dasson Island 
Kersefontein . ^ 
The Towers 
Malmesbury 
Pi(Xuotberg 
Zoutpan 
Wupperthal 


IV. SOUTH-COAST : 

Capo L’ Agulhas .. 

Brodasdorp 

Swollondam 

Zuurbraak • . . . 

Heidelberg * • 

Rivcrsdalo 
Vogel Vloi 
Mossol Bay 
Great Brak River . . 

George 

George (Plantation) 

Woodifield (George) 

Millwood 

Sour Flats * , . . 

Oonoordia 

Knysna 

Plottonborg Bay . . 

Harkervillo 
Biaauwkrantz 
Lettering 
Storm’s River 
Witte Els , Bosch . . 

Capo Bt. Bk:aucis , . 

Uitonhago (Gaol) . , 

Do (I^ark) .. 

Armadale (Blue GU0) 

Port .Elizaboth (Plarbour) 

.Do. (Wairaer Heights) 
Shark’s River (Oonviofe Staton) 


V. SOUTHEEtN KAROO : 

Ladismith 

Amaiienstein 

Calitzdorp 

Oudtshoorn 

Uniondale 

Kleinpoort 

VI. WBIST CENTRAAL KAROO 

Fraserburg Road , . 

Prince Albert 
Zwaartberg Pass . . 

Beaufort West (Gaol) 

Nel’s Poort 

Willowmore . * * , 

Steytlerville , * . , 


1*49 

0*64 

()'24 

1*16 

2*21 

2-07 

2*96 

3*14 

3*92 

2*30 

2*41 


1*64 
1*90 
0*90 
, 1*52 
0*74 
0 62 
0*35 
0 18 
0 22 
0*48 
0 50 
0*53 
0 98 
0*83 
1*20 
0 * 84 ; 
1*24 
2*26 
0*39 
1*12 
0*95 
1*36 
1*76 
0*30 
0*34 
0*00 
l )'26 
0*71 
0 25 


(HU 
0*52 
016 
0*13 
0 26 
0*00 


0*03 
0*81 
1*45 
0*46 
0*24 
0 06 
0 00 
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EAST CENTRAL KAEOO : 

ISTCHKS 

BuSels Kloof 


0*67 

Aberdeen (Gaol) . . 


0 05 

Oorndale 


0*14 

Aberdeen Road 


0*18 

Kondrow 


0*00 

Graaff-Reinet (Gaol) 


0*15 

Bo (Eng. Yard) 


0*00 

New Bethesda 


0*10 

Glen Harry 


0*16 

Bloomhof 


0 18 

Patrysfontein 

Toegedachfc 


0*07 

0 06 

Klipfontein 


0 00 

Pearston 


0*07 i 

Darlington 


0*00! 

Somerset East (Gaol) 


0 29l 

Spitzkop (Graaff-Reinet) 


' 0*09 1 

1 

;i. NORTHERN KAROO : 

Oalvinia 


0*84 

Sutherland 


0 82 

Fraserburg 


0 00 

Carnarvon 


0 00 

Brakfontein 


0*00 

Victoria West 


0*01 

Britstown 


0-UU 

Wildebeestkooij 


0*00 

Murraysburg 


0 06 

Be llruis (Murraysburg) 


0 85 

Richmond 


0-10 

Hanover 


0-00 

Theefonteiu 


0-00 

Pebrusville 


0-00 

The Willows (Middelburg) 


0-00 

Middolburg 

Bo. (Gaol) 


OUO 

0*00 

Jackalsfontein 


0-00' 

Ezelpoort 


0 00 

Plaabborg 


0*00 

Grape Vale 


0*02 

Ezeifontoin 


0*01 

Roodopoort . . 


0*02 

Groenkloof 


0-02 

Vlakfontein 


0*00 

Vogelsfonboiu 


0 00 

Plaatfontein 


0 00 

Oolesberg 


0 00 

Varken’s Kop 


0 02 

Broogefontein 


0*00 

Cradook (Gaol) 


0*00 

Maraisburg 


0*00 

Steynsburg (Gaol) . . 


0 22 

Rieb Vlei 


0*00 

Tarkastad 


0*14 

Bo, (Bis. Engineer) 


0*00 

Waveriey 


0 00 

Sohuiihoek 


0 02 

The Meadows (Schoombie) 


OOJ 

Arundel (Coiesberg) 


0*02 

. NORTHERN BORDER : 

\ Pella 

.. 

000 

Kenhardt 

* , 

0*08 

Upington . • 

.. 

0*00 


IX. N. BORDER:— 

TrooilapBpan 
Van Wyk’H Vloi . . 

Pr»oska 

New Xoar’s Kraal. . 

Duuimirry 

Karroo Kloof 

Oainpboll 

CIriqua Town 

Bouglaa 

Hono Town 

Nowlands (Barkly West 
Barkly WoBt 
Kimberley (Gaol) 

.Do (Btophcns) 
Strydcnburg 

X. SOUTH-EAST : 

MekoBO (Div. Bedford) 
Bagga Boer 
EairboU 
Lynedoch 
Bedford (Gaol) 

Sydney's Hope 

Adelaide 

Atberstono 

Alexandria 

Salem 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 
Heatberbon Towers 
Sunny side 
Port Beaufort 
Seymour 
Port Alfred 
Poddie 
Exwell Park 
Keiskama I look . . 
Oafchcart (Gaol) 
do (Eonnau) 

Crawley 

Thomas River , ^ 
Eorostbouruo 

King WjUiain’s Town (Gaol) 
Stubierhoim (Bost6) 

Fort Jackson 
Komgha (Gaol) 

East .London, West 
Blaokwoods 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 

XI. NORTH-EAST : 

Venfcerstad 
Burghersdorp (Gaol) 
Molteno 
Lyndene 

Thibet Park 

Sterksbroom (Station) 

Rocklands 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 

Carnarvon Farm . • 

Halseton 

Jamestown 

Whittlesea 

Queenstown (Tronk) 

Eietfontein (Aliwal North) 

Dordrecht 


tNCJHKS 

O-OL 

ouc 
ooo 
0*00 
0*00 
0 00 
0*00 
0*00 
0 00 
0*00 
0*00 
0 00 
0 00 
0*00 
0*00 


MK 
0*05 
0*17 
0 05 
0 16 
0 42 
0 23 
0 01 
0 20 
0*35 
0*85 
0*00 
0 28 
0 05 
0 28 
0 05 
0*3 8 
0 * 0 () 
0 20 
0 00 
ODD 
0 00 
()-04 
0*85 
0*00 
0*00 
0*00 
0 00 
0*20 
0*15 
0 00 


0 00 
01X1 
0*05 
0*00 
0*16 
O‘0D 
0 05 
0-00 
0'09 
0-00 
0*00 
0-05 
0*00 
0*00 
000 
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NORTH EAST :-~Coiitm%ced 

INCHES 

Tylden 

0*00 

Hersohel 

0-04 

Lady Grey 

0 03 

Lady Erere 

0*06 

Contest (near Bolotwa) 

0*00 

Keilands 

000 

Barkly East 

0*01 

Biikana 

0-00 

Rhodes 

OTO 

Albert Junction . . 

0 00 

Hughenden . . ^ 

0-00 

Glen Wallace . . ‘ 

015 

Indwe (Dis. E’s Office) 

0*02 

Bensonvale Inst. (Herschel) . 

0*00 

Oath cart (Queenstown) 

0 00 

Heatherton (Irrigation) 

0*06 

XIL KAEPRARIA: 

Ida ( Xalanga) 

0*08 

Oofimvaba 

0 00 

Tsomo 

OOo 

Main 

0 OJ 

Engcobo . ; 

0*23 

Butterworth 

0*00 

Kentani 

0*07 

Maolear 

00 » 

Iduty wa 

0*00 

Bazeya 

0 * 3 G 

Willow vale 

0*05 

Mount Eletoher . . 

0-00 

Somerville (Tsolo) 

0 00 

Blliotdale 

0 * i 0 


XII. KAEPRARIA : 


INCHES 

Mqanduli 


0*00 

Umtata 


0*00 

Owebo . . 


0*<11 

Tabarikulu 


0*00 

Kokstad 


0*00 

Do (The Willows) 


0‘00 

Elagstafi 


0 08 

Insikeni 


0*18 

Port St. John’s .. 


()-26 

Kilrush (Snoozowood) 


0*00 

XIII, BASUTOLAND: 

Mohalie’s Hoek 

. * 

0-00 

Maseru 

. . 

0‘(K) 

Teyateyaneng (Boreau) 

. . 

0*00 

Moyeni Qiithing . , 
Qaoha’s Nok 

. . 

0*00 


0 00 

Loribo . , 

.. 

0*00 

XV. NATAL 

Durban, Observatory 

•• 

0-27 

XVII. BECHUANALAND : 

Taungs 

* . 

000 

Vryburg 


0*00 

SetJagoli 

. • 

0*00 

Kuruman 


0*00 

XVIII. RHODESIA : 

Hope Eoun bain 

« «• 

0*00 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTICES. 


Services of Viticulturist, Elsenburg Agricultural Oollege. 


It iK liei'oby notified for general iriformOition. that the services of the Viticulturist, 
Elsenburg Agricultural College, will be at the disposal of farmers in the vitioultural 
and wino-mauing districts of the Colony, for advisory purposes, during the present 
financial year, ending 80th June, 1907, upon the following conditions 

1. Such services to be confined strict ly to viticulture and win e-making . 

2. Applications for such services will be granted should they not interfere with the 
Viticulturist’s ordinary duties at the above-named Institution. 

8. Applications to be made direct to the Principal, Elsenburg Agricultural 
Oollege, Mulder’s Vlci. 

4. Arrangements should be made by applicants for the gratuitous convey auoo of 
the Viticulturist from the nesarest Railway Station and back. 

5. No charge will bo made for the services thus rondored. 

1>. J. Ih Toit. 

Eor 

Director of Agriculture. 


Regulations Governing the Payment of Grants to 
Agricultural Societies or Associations. 


The following Regulations are published for general information i— 

1. For the purpose of those Regulation.s an Agricultural Society shall .mean any 
combinatiou of parsons not lass than 25, organi/,od for the purpose of ho ding periodica! 
shows or prize compotiti ms of Hve-stoclc, the produce of livc«Htock. agricultural 
liroduoe of all kinds, and agricultural maohinory and appliauces : such shows oj' 
compotitioiis to bo open for the public under regulations to bo framed by the Society. 

2. The funds provided by Parliament for Grants to Agricultural Societies and 
Associations shall be apipliod in the following maimer, and not otherwise, that is to 
say:- 

A.- -yl.s Grants for tfltows. 

Every Agricailtursl Society may claim from any funds provided for suck imrposo 
by ParUamont fivc-oighlihs (Kths) of the amount awarded by such Sticiety in 
prizes at. any show held by it; provided that smdi, prizes have' boon paid in the 
commonly accepted olasses of live-stock, the prodinmof live stoc.k, agrionltural 
iuoduco of all kinds, and agricmltural machinery and appliainjiis. 

B. “ "A.s‘ Grants far iMildhnjs or other Penntmmt IdhprotmmoUs to Show Grounds, 

Every Agricultural Society may claim from any funds pirovich^d for such iHirpose 
by Parliament ono-half of the co.-it actually and bona«fide incurred hereafter 
Upon the construction of buildings or other p)ormanont improvements to the 
Society’s Show Ground. 

8. I^ayuient of such Grants may bo obtained upon ap>pUcation to tho Oivil 
Commissioner by tho Society’s duly authorisei Ofiieor, who Bhall produce to tho Civil 
Oonirnissionor proof that the Society is duly <pualifiud for a Grant under these 
rcgiiUbions; and that p)aymonts in respect of which the Grant is applied for have 
been actually and bona-Jldo made by tho Society, provided that in tho case of Grants 
for Shows under sub-head A, tho Civil Oonuniar.ionor may, in lieu of proof that tho 
payment has boon made, accept the declaration upon oath of tlie President or Ghair- 
xnaii of the Society I, hat such and such an amount has been awarded in prizes, and will 
bo paid to the re^pixiitivo prize winners upon receipt of the Govermnent eontributioa. 

4, in eases in wliich the declaration of the President or CUairmau is accepted 
under Regulation No. 8, proof that ptymeut has been made to all prize takers must bo 
prodinajd befim*. any further payment is made on account of Grants for Shows. 
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mi’ARTMBNTAli NOTIC'RS. 


Government Aid towards Tanks for Dipping Cattle. 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in so far as the sum voted by 
Parliament in aid. of the construction of Oatfcle Dipping Tanks during the current 
financial year will allow, gruints will, from and after the 1st SeptembtM:, 1906, bo made 
for the purpose to the extent and sabjoct to the conditions hereuudor sist forth, 

vi/4. 

1. Applications will bo given consideration mainly according to priority of, receipt, 
up to the limit of the funds available. 

2. The contribution will be equal to half coat of tank and kraals ; in no case, 
however, exceeding the sum of .-EGO. 

3. As subscribers to a Tank, the Grovornmont will-accept the Divisional Council, a 
Municipality, a Parmors’ Association, or other similar Society, or a group of Farmers 
•owing not less than 500 cattle. 

4 Subject to authority, payment will bo made by the Civil Commissioner on 
production of proof that the required sum has been paid by the subscribers and that 
an amount equal to the combined private and Government contribution has boon 
expended in building the Tank and kraals, or that work on the Tank and kraals is 
in progress which, when completed, will he equal in value to both the combined 
contributions. 

5. The site of the Tank may bo selected and fixed upon with the approval of the 
Government by the body, society or group of farmers who subaoribo towaids the 
■cost, 

6. The Tank and kraals must bo constructed in aooordanco with the plan and 
specification, which may be obtHiuod gratis on application, from the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, or such modification thereof as may be approved by the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

7. Responsibility for the working of the Tank will rest with the subscribers who 
must, either collectively or through one or more of their number, pass a ikuid on the 
appended Form, a, s a guarauteo of good faith, /je/b7T yanuieih mil bo imide of aiin 
pof’tboi of the QovenirnerU contribution. The Bond will be required alik() from any 
parties who make themselves responsinlo for the building of a 'Pauk, with the aid (4 
the Government grant, whether Divisional or Municipal Uouncils, Bkirmors’ Associa* 
tions or groups of Farmers. 

(Government Notice No. 72, dated 20th January, 19 15, is hereby cancelled.) 

D. ilUTCHFON. 

Director of Agrioulturo. 

FORM OF BOND. 


IlNOW Arm MltN BY THJflBl'fi PEKSUNTB 


That ^ 

WO 

of (address) .. 
representing the 


held and firmly bound to the Seort^tary for Agriculture, as representing the (lovenu 
m nt of the Cape of Good Hope, in the sum of One Hundred l?oundB storiing (ElOD), 
to be paid to the Secretary for Agriculture for the time being, for which nt, to 

be well and truly made, heirs, exocutore administrators and ashigneos arc each 

of us bound, jointly and severally, m solklum, by those prosents. 

Whereas the Government haw granted us the sum of .E towards the 

cost of erecting and maintaining a puulic dipping tank at , .. 

upon the conditions hereinafter contained : 

Now, therefore, the condition of the a* ove written b nd is such that if we shall at 
all times hereafter well and faithfully observe and keep all and avory the conditions 
and agreements hereinafter set f -rth, then he above written nd shall bo void, 
otherwise the same shall remam in full force and effect 

1. ‘We hereby guarantee and underbake that the Tank, tfgethor with dipping 
ingredients and a responsible attendant shall be In read* mas fur tWe entitted to its 
use at all reasonable hours on dates lo be notifltd by those responsible for the working 
•of the Tank, 



I )E 1>AKTMKN1’AL NOTK'.KH. 




2. We gUcirantoo the charges to bo made for the use of the Tank shaJl not exceed 
Throe Pence a head for horses and cattle, and One Penny a head for small stock. 

3. We nndertako that the formula and sbauclard of Dip to bo used in the tank 
shall conform with the re(jnirements of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 

4. We undertake not to part with the ownership and control of the Tank without 
the consent in writing of the Boorebary for Agriculture being first obtained. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands at 

on the day of 190..., in the presence of the 

subscribing witnesses. 

(Name) 

(Address) 

(Name) 

(Address) 

As Witnesses ; 

(Name) 

(Address) 

(Name) 

(Address) 


OoUection of Wax Berries, Oape Plats. 


It is hereby notified for general information, that the undermentioned tarilj willbci 
in force from and after the date hereof in rospoct to tiie colU'.ction of Wax IJorrics from 
such portions of the Oape Plats where sand drifts have bcoomo fixed, vi/. , 2 1) per head 
per week. Applications for licences should bo made to the District Porost (.ll'licor and 
Foresters, Capo Plats 

J. Store .Lister* 

Acting Chief Conservator of Porosts, 


African Ooast Fever. 


Undor Pcoolamation No. 312, dated September 8. 1906. His HxoeUonuy the 

Governor formally notifies : — 

Whereas by my Proclamation No. 200, bearing date the 30bh day of rlune, 1900, I 
did regulate the introduction into this Colony of Horned Cattle from the Colony of 
Natal by reason of the exisfconoe of bb(i disease amongst cattle, known as African Coast 
Pover, in certain portions of that Colony : 

And whereas, owing to the spread of the said disease, it ha.^ been shown to mo to 
be expedient to repeal the Ihroclamatiou aforesaid and to mak(^ other provision in lieu 
thereof 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisiouH 
of Acts No. 0 of 187G and 27 of 1893, 1 do hereby proolaim, doolaro, and maloi known 
that, whereas the disease known as African Coast P'ovor exists amongst flattie in the 
Colony of Natal, it shall not ho lawful, from and after the date of promulgaition 
hereof, to introduce or cause or allow any Cattle,^ anim.-irl produce or grass-hjiy to be 
introduced from the said Colony of Natal into this Colony. 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that any person who shall introduce 
or cause or allow such Cattle, animal produce or grass-hay to bo introduced, or pormife 
such Cattle to stray into this Colony from Natal, shall bo dooTUod to bo guilty of 
contravening the provisions of this Proclamation, and shall be liable to the penalties 
provided for such contravention by the said Acts Nos. 9 of 1H7G ami 27 of 1893 
respectively ; and that all such cattle, animal produce or grass-hay as may outer this 
Colony from Natal in contravention of this Froe.lamatlon shall bo liable to be 
destroyed. . , 

And 1. do strictly charge every Eosident Magistrate, Piold-cornot, Justice of the 
Poai?e, and Inspector of Native .liocatlons to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and 
to bring to justice any p(U’.s()n who may contraivonc the same, 

l.>roclamafcion No. 200, dated the 30th Juno, J.90G, is hereby eancollod and 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tlio following pamphlolB, ropcmla, Ac. aro obtainable on application to the 
Editor of the AgrknUtuml Journal^ DoparttnonO of Agriculture, Capo Town* IMcmborB 
of and Fruit Growers’ AHsociations applying for saruo through the Bocrotarios 

of thc^t) Associations aro supplied free of charge. 

Agricultttral Miscellanea, price 6d. each. Extracts from Vols, I, to V of Agricultural 
Journal. 


Artificial Grasses and Fodder for Stock ; Ensilage ; Treatment of Cereal and 
other Crops ; Viticulture atid Wine Making ; Forestry ; Locusts and cheir 
Destruction ; Possible Now Industries for Cape Farmers ; Stock Farming ; 
Dairying ; Fruit G^ilture (6d.) 

Agriculture. 

Wheat I/roduction in Australia (Is. Od.) by A. 0. Macdonald; ♦wheat Production 
in Australia (Is. 6d.) by W. Halso and J. D, J. Vissor ; Hop Cultivation (8d.) 
translated by A. W, Heywood; '♦Brak Land in Relation to Irrigation and 
Drainage (Id.); The Velvet Bean (Id.); Potato Disease (Id.); Scheme of 
Manurial Experiments (Id.) ; Leguminous Forage Crops for Trial in 
Capo Colony (Id.) ; Sundry Forage Crops for trial in Cape Colony 
(Id.) ; Poultry in South Africa : Rearing Management and Improvement, 
with notes on Prevalent Disoascs and Internal and External Parasites 
(3d.) ; The Salt Bushes (Id.) ; ’Tobacco Culture by P. Borntunisza (Id.) ; The 
Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colony by K. Schonck (3d.) ; ’Pobacoo WilL in 
Kat River Valloy (Id.) 

Dairying. 

Dairy Breeds by A. C. Macdonald (9d.) ; ♦Dairy Industry in Great .Britain by A, 0 
Macdonald (6d.) ; ♦Dairy Industry in Domnark (2d.) ; Jtoady iteckoner for 
Cream Testing (Is.); [Dairy and its produot.s by D. Hutchcon (2d.) ; "^Cheddar 
Choose Making (Id.) 


Entomology. 

The Bont Tick (Id.) ; Bean Bruchus Id. ; Cabbage Aphis (Id.) ; Codling Moth in 
Madeira Fruit (Id.); ♦Codling Moth (Id,); Fruit Fly (Id.); Fumigation 
Supplies (id.); Insect Bhi ends and Foes (Id.); Methods of Looust Destruc- 
tion (Id.) ; *Poach Yellows (Id); Pear Slug, Paris Green (Id); Remedy tm 
Mestwurmen (Id.) -^Spray Calendar (Id.); *Spray Pump Holes (Id.); Scale 
Insects on Ornamontal Trees and Plants (Id.); Two Pino Apple Vmin (id.); 
Tree Fuxnigation in California (Id.) ; Winter Spraying (id.) ; Wattle Bag Worm 
(id.); Bordeaux Mixture (id.); Deaths Head Moth Bupenitition (Id. ; 
Fumigation under Box Covers (Id.); The House Fly (Id.); Hew Oak Tree 
Post (id.); Nursery Inspection and Quarantine Bill (Id.) ; Oil Water Ihimps 
(Id.) ; The XTaguo of Ticks (Id) ; Potato Tuber Moth (Ul) ; The OedUng Moth ; 
Notes on its Life Cycle and Romodios (id.) ; Gall Worms in the Boots of 
Ilants (Id.); The Fruit Fly/ (with coloured platoB) (3d.); Another 
Intrpduoed Scale Peat (Id.); Washes for Hod Scale (Id.); Fruit Fly: 
Peach Fly (Id.) ; Lime-Bulphut-Salt Wash for Scale Insuoi (Id.) ; The Friiil, 
Moth (Id.); Fusiolaaium of the Apple and Poar (Id.); Moalio Stall: Borer 
coloured plate: Oleaniug up Nursery (Id.); Natural Knemios of the 
Fruit Fly : Report on Investigations in Brasil (Id.) ; .Ijooust Bii'ds and Locust 
Poison (Id.) ; The Brazil Fruit Fly ParasitoB (Id.) ; Oyanido Gas Remedy for 
Scale Insects (Sd.) ; Arsenate o£ Lead (Id.) 
forestry, 

British National Foresky (Id); Botanical Observations on PorcstB in Eastern 
I ondoland (Id.) ; t Elementary Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft (Id). 
National Forests (Id.) ; Indigenous Timbers of the Cape (Id.) ; Misuse of Coal 
^^®®^^‘®^orests (Id); Tree Planting for Timber and IPuel (Id,); Tree 
Planting for Farmers (la.) 

N 0 OT.---A 11 those marked with »» are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
t Dutch only. 



DKFAKTMBNTAL PUBIJCATIONS. 


r)i) i 


Fisli0i?les. 

Trout and Carp Brooding and Stocking of Streams (Id.) ; ‘‘‘Motkoda of Presorving 
Pish by Smoking (Id.) ; Portable Floating Hatoliing Box for Trout Ova t Id.) 
Tho Protootion of Trout (Id.); Tho Ocean and its Eosouroes (Id.) 

Eorticultui’e 

Fruit Culture in tho Gamtoos Bivor Valley (Id.); ^Marketing of Fruit (Id.); 
Manual of Practical Orchard Work at tho Capo (6d.) ; Tho Olivo at tho Capo 
(2d) ; Tomatoes and Ifruit for Export (Id.) ; Citrus Culture in Capo Colony ; 
Report of the Citrus Commission (Id.) ; ’'Fruit from Orchard to Buyer (Id) 
Netting for Fruit Trees (Id.) ; Fruit Culture in Argentina (Id.) ; VogetablcH 
for Exhibition (Id.) Ghrysantheinum Bust (Id.) 

Veterinary and Animal Industry, 

*Anthrax, Oharhon, Mitzbrand or Miltzickte (Id.); Heart water (Id.); 

Malarial Catarrhal Fever of Sheep (Id.); Preventive Vaccination against 
Anthrax and Swine Fever (Id.) ; Rinderpest : Dr. Koch’s Report (Id.) ; *‘Inocu- 
latioii against Rinderpest (Id.) ; Dr. Kohlstocks Report on Inoculation for 
Rinderpest (Id.); * Redwater, Texas Fever or Tick Disease (Id,) ; * Redwator, 
Anthrax and Quarter Evil (Id.) ; *Sheep and Wool (Id.) ; Tho Eye and its 
Dis< asos (Id.); Husk, Hooso or Ihirasitic Disease of the Lungs of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs (Id.) ; Tick Hoartwatcr ICxporiniontH (Id.) ; .liuligostion 
and Diarrhma in Calves (Id.) ; Persian Sheep and Heart water (Ul ) ; Poisoning 
of Stock (id.) ; Retention of tho Foetal Membrane, or Aftcrl)irth in Cows (Id ); 
Stijfziekto, Lamziokto or Osteo-Malacia and Paralysis (Id.) ; 'ruhere-iiloHis 
and tho Use of Tuberculin (Jd.); African Coast Fever with Description of 
Dipping Tank (3d.) ; ’'‘Rinderpest in South Africa (3d) l)y D. HuLcjbuon; 
* Fluke or Slak in Liver of Sheep {M.)~--eolonred plate; * Anthrax or 
Miltziekto and Quarter Evil or Sponsziokto (Id,) ; Ostoo I’orosis (3d.)-- 
coloured plates; ^Glanders (3d.)— cofoetmiJ plate; *Animal Castration (Id.); 
’'‘Preventive Inoculation for Kedwator (Id.); ’'‘Abortion in Cattle (Id,); 
Treatment for Worms in Domestic Animals (Id.); ’'‘Lungsiokness of Oaiitlc, 
Contagious Plouro-Pnoumonia, or Pleuro-Pnoumonia-Bovum-Contagiosa (Id.) ; 
*Swhio Fever, Hog Cholera or Pig Typhoid (8d.) — plates ; Castratiion 
of Females and Animals other than the Horse '(Id.) ; Poisoning of MorHCs 
by Ornithogakmi Thyrsoides or Chinkerinchoe (coloured plate) (3d.) ; DIseaHOs 
of the Horse and tho’r Treatment (Is.); Horse Sioknoss by I). Hutchoon 
.(2d); Ticks and African Coast Fever (Id.); Cirrhosis of the Liver in Stock 
(Id.); Liver Disease among Calves (3d.) ; The Arsenito of Soda Dipping 
Mixture (Id.) ; *Lampas. 

Viticulture. 

fReports on Viticulture (3d.) ; ’'‘Reconstitution of Phylloxotised Vineyards (Is.) ; 
Report on Failure of Hanopoot Grapes on American Vinos (Id.) ; The Making 
of Wine and its By-Products (Cd.) ; Howto Treat Wine Casks (Id.); Failure 
of Vines (Id.) ; Manufacture of Dry Wines in Hot Oountrios (3d.) 

MlBuellaueous. 

Game Seasons (8d.) ; Land Laws of Capo Colony (Id,) : fMonBonia ; the Capo Cure 
for Dysentery (Id,); "'Rainfall of South Africa (id,); Sand Dimes of GaBOony 
(5d.) ; The Metric System (Id.) ; South African Stud Book, Constitution, 
Rules, &o. Id.) ; Bars in Ostrich Feathers (Id.) 

Notb,— A ll those marked with • are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
t Dutch only. 
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R. MULLER* 77, STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN, 

Pays llKJriEST ])imc(^k loi*:— 

WOOL, OSTRICO FEATHERS, 
MOHAIR, SKINS, HIDES. 

and other PRODUCE. 

R. MULLER, Cape Town, 

Supplies Best IVEBBIISrO JRAIVIS and BWBS. 

Bankers : African Banking Corporation. 

P.O. Box No. 133. Telegrams : REIIjLUM, Cape Town. Telephone No. 180. 

R. MULLER, 

77, Strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 


Wall Papers ! Paints ! 


The most artistic selection in South Africa to select 
from, Wall Papers, Lincrusta Walton, Anaglypta, Papier Maohe 
Cornices, Centres, etc. 

White Lead, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc, 

All goods warranted best quality. Lowest market prices. 

Sole Agents for DURESCO the famous Washable Distemper, 
better than Oil Paint on new plaster, and specially 
suitable for Parm Buildings. Will stand storm or 
sunshine. 


8am;ples and Price Lists on Application^ 

SMYTH & CRAWFORD, 

35, Wale Street, CAPE TOWN. 

(One Boor ahoiro Loop Street* 




THE PRODOOB MARKET. 


GAPE TOWN. 

Mr, R. Muller, ot Strand Street, Gape Town, supplies the following report for tho 
month of September : - 

Ostricib Weathers. —The next Loudon Sales open on the 2ad and it is expected that 
about £200,000 value will be olSorod. There is little change to report in our market. 
Superior pluokings realise full value and a good demand exists, particularly for good 
quality Whites, Peniinas, Long Blacks, Long Drabi and Spad)nas. So far as indica- 
tions go, prices are expected to keep steady. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

a. 

Super Primes 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 6 

0 

1 10 

0 

Firsts, Ordinary 







Long Drabs 

2 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

to Super 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs .. 

1 6 

0 

2 0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

Thirds . • 

3 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 2 

6 

1 10 

0 

Femina (super) 

7 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

White Tails 

1 15 

0 

3 0 

0 

Femina, Seconds 







Coloured Tails . . 

0 10 

0 

1 16 

0 

to Firsts 

4 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Ohicks 

0 1 

0 

0 2 

0 

Byooks (fancy) . . 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Spadonas 

2 10 

0 

4 0 

0 

Long Blacks 

4 10 

0 

Y 

10 

0 

inferior Black & 





Medium Blacks 

3 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Drabs, Short 





Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

to Long 

0 0 

6 

1 10 

0 


ITooL — A few lots of new season’s wool have boon offered, Light Karoo Grease 
suitable for combing, realised from 6,j;d. to 7Jd. ; Medium Long, from 5|;d. to 5}d. ; 
Inferior Description, 4Jd. to 5d. A small parcel of Super Light Grassveld wuiS soW for 
8|d. Light RoggavoldT wool roalissed 7|d. for a clip of X4. bales. Very few Snowwhitos 
have been offered. Extra Super Paarl may bo quoted up to Is. 8d. Ordinary to 
Super from Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. Seconds from Is. to Is. 2|d. 


Super Long Grass 

Veld 

s. 

d. 

8. 

a. 

Short and Inferior 

a, 

0 

d. 

4 

s. 

0 

a. 

44 

Wool 

Super Long Karoo 

Veld 

0 

8 

0 


1 Wool for Washing , . 0 

I Snow-white Super to Extra 1 

7 

0 6 

1 10 

Wool 

. * 

0 

6| 

0 


„ Ordinary 

1 

1 

1 

G 

Medium Karoo Veld Wool 

0 

6 

0 

51 

Fleece Washed 

0 

0 

0 

94 


Mohair . — Tho market remains unchanged. There is little doing in Summer 
Firsts and Kids. Winter Hair has changed hands at prices ranging from lid. to lljd. 
according to quality. Trade at Homo appears to bo in a satisfactory condition, and it 
is not expected tha^t there will bo much change in prices. 



B. 

d. 

s. 

a. 


s. d. 

s. 

a. 

Mohair, Firsts, Summer 

1 

1 

1 

3i 

i Mohair Winter 

* 0 lOi 

1 

0 

,, Kids.. 

1 

3 

1 

7 


1 0 

1 

s 

„ Seconds 

0 

?4 

0 

H 

1 H ,, Kids , 





Long Wool and Short Wool Bkms sold at from CJd. to Gfd., and Gd. to GJd. regpeo- 
tively. 


PORT ELI2;ABETH. 

Messrs. Daverin and Go., report under date September 21 : — 

Ostrich Weather market was again heavily supplied this week with a fair 
average assortment. Competition was active, and extreme prices were paid for all 
descriptions, Fominas and Spadonas showing some advance. A fair amount of business 
has also been done out of hand at full rates. Among tho largo and valuable consign- 
ments sold by oursolvos this week was a fine plucking from tho camps of I). de Wet, 
Esq., of E'^rospoct, Ashton (Worcester). Those feathers were much admired by buyers, 
being well grown, and having broad and rich flue. They excited keen competition and 
realised very extreme prices. Tho total quantity sold on the public sales this week 
weighed ‘1,268 lbs., aixd reali55od £10,910 12 b, Id. The next London sales open on 'the 
8th proximo, 
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& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s, 

d. 

M 

M. 

(i 

Primes : Extra super 
Good to super 

12 

0 

Special Prices. 

0 11 0 0 

Blacks : Long. 
Medium . 

1 

. 0 

1,0 

15 

0 

0 

G 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whites: Firsts 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Short 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Seconds 

() 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Wiroy 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Thirds 

G 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

G 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Feminas ; 







Drabs : Long . 

I 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Super 

10 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

! Medium 

0 

12 

G 

1 

0 

0 

Firsts 

6 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Short 

0 

2 

6 

0 

il 

0 

Seconds 

•1 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

j Wiroy 

0 

0 

6 

0 

.1 

0 

Thirds 

2 

10 

0 

A 

0 

0 

! Floss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

16 

0 

Greys 

4 

10 

0 

() 

10 

0 

Spadonas ; 


0 

0 

6 

10 


Fancy 

5 

xo 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Light 

2 

0 

Tails! White 

1 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Dark 

0 

12 

6 

1 

16 

0 

Light 

0 

17 

6 

8 

0 

0 

Chicks 

0 

0 

a 

0 

1 

6 

Ooloured & Dark 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

G 








Wool. — The Antwerp saloa took place this vveok, Morinos 

showing a 

(hi 

(i!iiu‘ 

. 

5 


per oonfe. Our market ooutinuos iirm for all now HoaHorrH long Wooii-} in good oondiisoii, 
for which extreme prices are obtainaWo, but for sandy lots tlu' do.niand i.s dnlj, and 
sales are only effected with dilTioulty, Old Wools are cm ti roly noglocttsl, and to make 
sales low prices have to bo accepted. The London open on Tuesday nc^xt, thes result 
being anxiously awaited by both buyers and sellers. On yesterday's {Uiblic market a 
limited quantity was offered, prices showing no change, 
anowwhite Extra Grease, Short, faulty 

Superior .. 19 Jd ‘iOd and wasW *. fid l/.|d 

Bnowwhite Superior .. 17|d 19d Grease, Cfoarse and 

Do Good to Superior 16|d 17d Ooloured .. *l‘;d 4‘/d 

Do Inferior Faulty IGd IGAd Scoured, Ooarso and 

Grease, Super Long, well- “ Coloured .. GJd 12(1 

conditioned, Grass- Basuto Gcoaso, short, . Gd (l|d 

veld grown(speoial clips) SJd 9d 0. R. 0. Grassveld 
Grease, Super Long, well- Grease, long and 

conditioned, Grass- well - conditioned 

veld grown .. G^d T^d (special clips) G^d 7d 

Grease, Super Long, well- 0. R. 0. Gransveld 

conditioned. Karoo Grease, long and 

grown (special clips) 7d 7Jd well-conditioned • , 5|d G|{1 

Grease, Supec Long, medium grown, 

well -oonditioned Hght, with little 

Karoo grown . . Gd GJd fault . » , » Bd G^ I 

Grease, Super Long, O.B.O. short, faulty 

w 6 1 1 - conditioned, arid wasty . 6d 5Jd 

Mixed Veld .* 6P 7d O.B.O. Karoo grown, 

Grease, Light, faultless, long and wall- 

rhedium, Grassveld oonaitioned G.fd G|d 

grown.- -- GJd GJd O.B.O. medium grown, 

Grease, Light, faultless, light, with little 

Karoo medium grown 6 Jd 6d fault 5(1 Cki 

Grease, Light, faultless, O.B.O. short, faulty 

short Karoo grown 5Jd and wasty 4|d 5d 

Mb/min— At present there IS no enquiry for either Suimnor Iflrnts or Rkhi, but a 
steady demand exists for Winter Hair and Kids at full curremt prices. Wo would again 
impress upon farmers and storekeepers that Mixed Winter Kids will only bring 'the 
same price as ordinary Winter Hair. On the public market on TuoHaay a small 
quantity was ofiered, and prices showed no change as compared with last week’s, 
BuperKids .. Is 6M Is 7d I Mixed O.B.O. Hair 

-t - Aa -i ^ *. ai y \ ~ 


Ordinary Kids 

Superior Firsts, special 

Is 

4a 

Is 

5d 

(average) 

Do. Very Mixed 

. Ob 
. 08 

lua 

10 k 

la 

()« 

04 a 

lid 

clips .. 

Is 

34 a 

Is 

SJd 

Seconds and Grey 

. 0« 

8d 

08 

Od 

Ordinary Firsts 

Is 

3d 

Is 

sld 

Thirds 

. Ob 

63d 

Oh 

7 a 

Short Firsts 

Is 

Id 

Is 

l|d 

Winter Kids 

* iB 

2d 

1b 

mi 

Superfine Long Blue, 




Do, Hair 

.. l8 

Od 

Ib 

!)d 

O.E.G. Hair 

Is 

2d 

Is 

8d 






Skins are rather lower. Sheepskans ia bundles sold at did. nor lb. : I’oUs 
at bid. ; Capes, 2s. Id. ; damaged, 7d. each ; Angoras, Vjd. ; Shorn, SAd. ; dainagod, JlAd. ! 
Goat, llfd. ; damaged, 6Jd. per lb. ; Springbok, 8d. each. 

JSMes.— This week Sundried Hides sold at 8d., and damaged at Od. ; Drysaltiad 7id„ 
damaged 6§d., and Thirds SJd, , » 

Homs.— Parcels all round sold at 3Jd. each. 



Market Report for Month of September, 1906. 


By thr OoMM-RucrAL Agent of the Agbioultural Department. 


Local trade is still very quiet, although the up-country trade has and is 
improving. 

Enquiries are being made by traders to be put into direct touch with the producer, 
for the coming season’s crops. Will .farmers please note, and send their names, 
addresses, in particulars of the kind of produce grown by them, to bo hied for 
reference, and readiness for trade enquiries ? Tt is found that many farmers are at a 
loss to know the various charges for the conveyance of their produce by rail and 
steamer, to and from th i Ooast ports and to other S.A. Colonies. This information 
is tabulated in this Department, and will bo furnished to all enquirers free. 

Since last month the most notable market change is the advance of Imported 
Butters from 1/3 to 1/4| per lb. for first quality. Eggs, owing to increased supply, have 
dropped from 13/6 to 10/- per 100, Oathay has dropped from 4/9 to 4/- and 4/3. 
Potatoes are a little easier. Onions are the same, but incline upwards. 

The imported butter trade has experienced a steady rise, prices quoted being l/SJ 
to 1/4| according to quality. There is now a chance for the Colonial Oreamory butters, 
which are quickly assuming a bettor quality, texture, and flavour, to compote in price 
with the imported article. It is pleasing to note that special endeavours arc being 
made by the wholesale and retail traders to give preforexrco where possible 
for the' Colonial article. Ooloiiial produce of all kinds is in demand, and is 
gaining popularity on acc )unt of the improved (juality and pac.king. During this week 
the following items have been placed 

Milk, fresh eggs, fresh Colonial Creamery butter, a few sheep, a number of 
oxcollcnt pigs, oathay, barley, lucerne, fresh Colonial onions, bcaos. 

Enquirers are asking for Goluriial farm-cured bacon, good fowls, 200 dressed goose 
for Christmas, pale cured and light medium coloured tobacco loaf, ostrich eggs, 
colonial chooses, Natal dried and sugar beans, wheat and oats. 

Offered by producers Lucerne hay, oathay, onions, charcoal, Creamery butter, 
fancy soft ohoeses, sucking pigs, fowls, turkeys, veal, beans, milk, croaxn, fresh eggs 
aud potatoes. 

Any producer desirous of opening up business relations with the trade, or any 
traders dcsirou.s of being brought into contact with the producer, if they will commu- 
nioabo to this Department their requirements, an effort will ho made to arrange mutual 
business relations. 

Pork.— A Creamery offers Colonial fed in lots to suit purchasers. This pork is 
reliable and of the finest quality and llavour. 

Pigs. — A farmer offers 10, averaging 100 to 160 lbs. live weight, 4d. f.o.r. Another 
farmer offers 4, about 120 lbs., aud 3 averaging 200 lbs. live weight, splendid condition ; 
also 150 on offer. 

Meat. -Oou)N.uij Mutton : Demand good, quality good; dressed carcases, 6.'|d. 
to Gijd. per lb. Imported mutton, diussed carcases, fid. per Ib. Colonial Beef drossod 
c-arcasoB, 5d. to 5^d. per lb. Btook of imported beef aud mutton is diminishing. 
Retailers state that there is an increased demand for Colonial moat. There is a 
genuine endeavour being made by the larger hrms and retailors bo push Colonial moat 

Milk.— Retail price from 3Jd. per bottle; wholesale 3d. Large quantities of milk 
are offered at 1 /3 per ga.llon delivered Capo Town or Suburban stutionH. 

Fresh Milk PAS'i’EUiusEn -«'Pho popularity of this article is steadily on tho 
increase. 200 bottles arc oltered daily delivered Cape Town or Suburban Stations, 
X/B per gallon. 

Oh EEBE. —I mported ohooBo, Oauadiau lOd. to lOJd, Goudas or sweet milk 9:'{d. to 
l0|cl. loss 6 per cent. 

Co iK)MUL MADE Englhii, Ohedu A ll . -Bamples have been submitted. The quality, 
toxtun*. and llavour is equal, and I am inolinod to say superior, to any imported choeso. 
Now season’s will be made during October. 

Dried Fruits.— Very little offering and that of inferior packing with the 
excoption of Colonial prunes. The quality and got up are in all rospoots superior and, 
choapor than the imported article. Nearly two tons have boon placed this week. Traders 
ploaso note. Equal to the best Oalifornian. Dark coloured flat pears sold at4j|d 6d. 
and 6d. A poor quality of peeled poaches offer at 6d. 

I’omyrRY.— Fair supply. Fowls, small 1/6; medium, 2/G ; large, S/S. Ducks, 
medium, 3/- to 3/8 ; largo 3/0. Hon Turkeys, lots sold 4/6, 6/- and 6/6 ; Cock Turkeys 
small, T/“ to 8/6 ; largo 'll/- to 14/9. Goose, small, 8/0 ; largo 6/3. Calves 18^ to 25/. 
Ostrich eggs 1/3, Sucking pigs, lots sold 8/-, 10/- and 12/- each 

(jOLOHXAL Oathay.— Plentiful supply, wholo.sale lots for 3/1 OJ to 4/S, country 
BtatioiH, according to quality and proximity to Cape Town. 

Out Oolonial HAy. -4/3 to 4/7 wholesale lots country stations retail delivered 
to store 4/0 to 6/- according to quality. 
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OorjONiAL Oats.— M ai'kot quiet, ])ricos 11/- to 11/6 f.o.r. country stations, 
parcel offering Piquetborg 11/* 

Lucebnk Hay largo quantitios art*, now l)Otng olTorod. Prices Cor wholesaler 
quantities G/6 to 6/9 per too lbs. Retail from 7/- to 7/9 aeu'ording to quality. I’he 
quality, colour and packing is satisfactory. 

OonONiAB Babley. ' Worcester 11/6. demand fair, ,11/9 to 11. 9 olleiaul for^ bags 
150 lbs. f.o.r. country stations wholesale lots, according to quality aiud proximity to 
Oape Town. Retail V2(d to 16/- per bag delivered. 

iMPOiiTEn Bauley.— D emand fair, 1,2/- to 12/6 ; per bag 159 lbs. Colonia.! bran 
6/6 and 6/7J, f.o.r , country stations close proximity to Town. 

OonoNiAE Rye.— S carce. Demand good, none offering, 'rinu'o are several Iniyors 
for Colonial rye. Will farmers please note ? Imported rye ex store 1.9/" to 1 9/6 p(,5r 200 IIku 

OoLoNiAL OoMiutESSED FoDDEit.— WlioloHalo quantities delivered, Capo 'Pown 
5/6 to 5/7J, per 100 lbs. Sample roc‘.oivod from the South ACriijan Podder Co., 
Malmesbury is packed equal to the best imported. .It is a good sound wholesome food, 
free from dust and ought to command a ready sale. 

Cape OonoNrAo Wheat.— M ost millets fairly vvoU stocked. Demand sinall, a 
prices asked. Price trilio easier, 17/3 to 17/9, f.o.r., country statioim. A large 
buyer desires quotations for quantity. 

Natal White Coast Mealies, — None offering this week, pritHJ ox. store whole- 
sale lots 14/6 to 16/- 

Natal Yellow Mealies.— P rices (irm. Few offering at 13/9 to 14/- a.i.f., lt /74 
to 15/- ex store delivered. 

Natal Midland White M.ealies.— None offering. 

Small Imported Meaiu eh.— T here is a greater demand than over for the small 
mealie owing to the increased interest in poultry farming. It would he well for our 

Colonial farmers to cultivate this class of mealies as the doinand is on the iuereaHo. 

Price River Plate delivered ex store 15/3 to ,15/lOA per 200 lbs. Mark(di linn. 

Ohioory. — Colonial dried root. A buyer offers .£12 I Os. per ton., will growers 

please note and send samples V 

Tobacco. — There are numerous buyers for the pale yellow leaf. Will growers 
please send samples of the above or any good qualitv loaf of th(^ light medium colour ? 

Vegetables ; Plentiful and cheap. OauliflowcrK plentiful this week; small, 1/- ; 
large, 2/- and 3/- per doz Cabbages, .small, Gd. and 9d. ; largo, 1/- per doz. Carrots, 
6d. per doz. bunches. Parsley, Gd. per doz. bundles. Eadlshos, 3cL per doz. bundlcH, 
Beetroot, 9d., 1/-, and 1/9 per doz. bundles. 

Fruit.— Loquats, 3d., 4d., 6d., and 9d. per 100. Naartjos por UtK), not very pltmti- 
ful, small, 2/-; medium, 4/- to 6/-; largo, 8/- to 0/-. Guavas per lOU, small, I/-; 
medium, 1/6 ; large, 3/% Lemons, Oa^e, 1/- to 2/- per 109. Oratigos per 100, medium, 
2/- to 3/- ; large, 6/- to 7/6 and 9/6. Limes, 3/-, 4 ./- and 6/6 per 100. Colonial apples, 
none offering. Bananas, pec 1,000, 15/y 18/- 20/- and 25/-, aocordiag to (luality and 
size. Pineapples, none offering. Cdohial oranges are not too plontiful, but the 
quality is very good. Supply of bananas is not in excess of deniaml, with the rosult 
that prices are higher I cannot emphasize too strongly the msccHHlty of farmers graditig 
their fruit, TIkh praotioo of stmding consignments of mixed grathis rcHUlts gcnmally in 
the small sizes being all at the bottom, and a few choice Hcleotioiw at tlm top. 'The 
percentage of small fruit being out of all, proportion to the value paid ffjr the mtiqxjHed 
fair sample shown on top. Tins is disastrous to the farmer, as, tln^ buy^jr, once taken 
in, offers a price based on the assumption that “ to buy a pig iu a poke ” reijuires a. 
large margin for contingencies. .In conversation with the leading inarkidf agents re 
grading of fruits, they affirm that if three cases of mixed fruits were graded into, 
say, throe different sizes of one case each, that the roHultant prie.ts would bo a,t Iwmt 10 
to 20 per cent, more than when not graded. I trust those iutorestcid in tho despatch of 
fruit will please note. 

Beans.— Dried beans very scarce. Farmers offering at high prieos. Natal and 
sugar beans very scarce, I^ots sold at 42/6, but cannot for the moment roplaocs. 

Potatoes.— S upply equal to demand. Western Provinoo lots gold, first ciuality, 
14/- to 16/- per bag, 150 lbs. Eastern Province, a few sold at 13/6, Importod, '7/6 i.o 
8/3 per 75 lb. box, according to size and quality. 

Sweet Potatoes.— Supply equals demand. Firm price, laits sold at 6/6, 7/6, 
and 8/6 per bag of 150 lbs. Quality excellent. Inferior quality, 4/- to 6/-. 

Onions.— Supply only equals demand. Small pickling, 3/-, 4/-, and 5/- per bag; 
first quality, 6/6, 7/6 and 8/6 per bag ; second quality, 3/- to 5/- per bag of 125 lbs, A 
large buyer wants small pickling onions. 

. OOLONIAL-MADE OOULOMMIEE GhEEBE.— W eight abOUt 14 IbfL, 13/. cloz. 

Oolomal Gervais of the finest quality, 3/- per doz,, less 6 per oont. 

Colonial Oeeam ^ Cheese. -^O rders for 760 weekly placed for this oxcellorit 
product, Tho quality is equal to the best Dovonshico, pHoe 4/3 per doz,, delivered at 
Cape Town and suburban stations, ’ 



Eeturn of Fruit Shipped to England from Cape Ports, 


Variety of Frnit. 


Detteiuhi^r. 

Poaches 

Plums 

Apri(‘ot,s 


tlrnuKiri/. 
Peach (‘s 
Plums 
Aprici'»ts 
Netjtariiios 
Pears 
Grapes 
Pineapples 


Febnuiri/, 

Poaches 

Plums 

Apricots 

Nectarines 

Pears 

'romatocs 

Grapes 

Apples 

Aleloim 

Pinf3apples 


Mmrh, 

Pt‘.ach,OK 

l^lums 

Apricots 

Nectarines 

Pears 

1\nnatoes 

Grapes 

^felons 

Apples 

Quinces 

Grenadillas 


DHcKMiunt, !n«>5, T<!) August, 190(h 


Number of 
Packages. 


(ipuintity Number. 


Dt'.clared Value. 


lUOo. 

1906. 

19 Jj. 

1900. 

1905. 

1 

1900. 






k 

s. 

cl. 

b s. 

(1. 

14<J 

894 

2, .130 

16,760 

24 

0 

0 t 

162 16 

0 

02 

74 

1,100 

1,340 

11 

10 

0 

11 2 

0 

JOM 

019 

2,060 

19,740 

24 

0 

0 i 

93 18 

0 





59 

10 

0 

207 10 

0 

()81) 

4,432 

11,470 

107,842 

15(> 

7 

0 

771 10 

0 

l,GoH 

0,386 

, 36,510 

148,028 

414 

10 

u 

1,114 7 

6 

2!)‘) 

2‘10 

0,010 

4,910 

74 

15 

0 

36 18 

0 

48 

395 

901 

9,571 

12 

0 

0 

320 11 

0 

28 

1 ,776 

500 

37,090 

7 

0 

0 

10 15 

0 


89 

. , 

1,332 Ihs. 




3 0 

0 


10 


400 




. . 






064 

12 

0 

2,205 13 

0 

1 ,865 

1,505 

' 24,441 

38,148 

478 

9 

0 

333 17 

6 

2,392 

0,008 

67,097 

42,000 

587 

12 

0 

1,883, 12 

0 


3 


75 


» • 


0 17 

(J 

355 

i 547 

5*829 

12,030 

89 

4' 

0 1 

105 13 

0 

2J73 

961 

50,250 

282,020 

706 

5 

0 1 

2,448 11 

0 

1.2 


170 

. . 

1 

15 

0 1 



227 

5,881 

1,279 lbs. 

93,365 lbs. 

77 

15 

0 ! 

1 , 412 ' *2 

0 

37 

95 

, 1,125 

1,765 

9 

■ 5 

0 

15 10 

0 

8 

84 

• • 

84 


. • 


2 7 

0 

* • 

21 


720 




1 0 

0 





1,945 

5 

6 

6,206 11 

0 

265 

243 

5,200 

4,B80 

60 

u; 

i) 

30 3 

0 

2/238 

183 

48,366 

4,050 
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6 

0 

28 12 

0 

1 


25 

. » 

0 

5 

0 



1 

* . 

20 

« . 

0 

6 

0 

» * 


1,690 

T,92.S 

37,113 

30,116 

432 

9 

0 

330 2 

6 

6 
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X 

5 

0 

• • 
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118,404 lbs. 
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1,820 

10 

a 
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7 

8 
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30 

. . 

8 

18 
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5 
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Return of Fruits Shipped to England from Cape Ports, December 
1905 to August ). 



No. of 

1 ’iMilc.'lffOM. 

Quautity Nunihcr. 

1 >ccla.r('(l Va,l ne 



Variety of Fruit. 



, . 









1 

1905. 1 

1906 

lilOfj. 

HIOG. 

1905. 


1906. 


Aj)rlL 






s. 

d. 

t s. 

d. 

Pears 

548 

U.OHC 

l(),i)50 

120,720 

138 

18 

0 

U47 

8 

0 

Persimmons . . 

1 


25 


0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Quinces 

29 

n 

434 

440 

‘1 

10 

0 

4, 

8 

0 

Apples 

16 

1 

380 

32 

4 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pineapples 

19 


228 

‘iiaPllbs, 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes 

1,533 

1,793 

20,870 lbs. 

391 

6 

3 

311 

12 

0 






546 

li 

3 

1,461 

5 

0 

May 











Pears 

14 


280 


3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pineapples 

4 

U5 

160 

3,580 

2 

lo 

0 

27 

0 

O' 

Guavas 

1 

•• 

3(0 


) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 



7 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

thmv 











Pears 


' 50 

* t 

1,000 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

16 

0 

Api)les 


1 


20 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Oranges 


2 

•• 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 






0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

0 

July 











Oranges 

6 ' 

6 


GOO 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

August 








' 



Oranges 

6 

6 

• • 

1,850 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 
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BREBOERS’ BIRECTORY. 


Notices under this heading arc iuserfcod at the rate of osie penny per word piT 
issue; minununi charge i2s. 6d. Payment must ae.ooiupa^ny order. Six consocutivo 
insertions lOVn discount : twelve 15*;,', discount. CiK*qucs and P 0.0. to bt‘, made 
payable to the Accounting Officer, Department of Agri<‘ulture, Capo Town. 


HORSKS. ' 

Hugh A* Wyndham, Kromdraai Stud, 
near Standerton, Transvaal, Stud 
Stallions, Season 15)00-1907. Broxton, 
d.b.h., 15-3. He is very well bred, 
being by Ayrshire, winner of the Derby, 
out of Farewell, winner of the 1,000 
guineas, bv Doncaster, winner of the 
Derby, out of Lily Agnes, dam of 
Ormonde, winner of the Derby, her dam 
Folly Agnes by the Oure— Aliss Agnes 
by Irish Birdcatclicr, Tboronglibrcd 
mares, tlO JOs. : limited number of 
approved mares, t:5 6s. 

Narhillab, cb. b., 15 bands, by Baliol, 
out of Little Nell, by Lainmormoor. 
Ho won several stceplecbasc^s in Eng- 
land, and ran seventh in the Orand 
National ni 1904. Thoroughbred mares, 
£7 7s. ; approved mares, 1:3 3s. 


CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS. 

Turpin, Geo. W,, WA’i’ERnoitf>, Kunusm 
Station, (JAUir- Coi.onv. Breeder of 
Pedigree Lincoln Red Sliorthorn cattle. 
Yoimg bulls always for sahu 

JERSEYS. 

Thoroughbred Herd, (’e.lebrati^d Island 
brcxlbull “Clove,” and several of the best 
cows and heifers from Mr. H. \V. 
StniiHm’s late liord. Airs. A. A. Dunn, 
De Tuin, Picpiotbcrg. 

FKIESLANDS. 

Pure Prieslands. Empiire for cows, 
young bulls, and heifers. Oldest pure 
herd in Eastern Province. Oraiul 
milkcjrs. Prize stock.. Also, Colonial 
Bambouillet Plock Hams, limited 
number— IT. E. Wu'INakd, Bellevue, 
Bedford, 0.0, 


DEYONS. 

Yarkeus Kop Herd of Pedigree De- 
vons, quality, size, rich milk, very 
hardy, many prize winners. Cows, 
Heifers and young Bulls for s^ale. 
Ostriches, bred from be.st strains in 

! South Africa; pairs for sale. Ilorscs, 

I ^‘Typical South Breed,” untrained coifcs 
for: sale W. U SoriTHKV, Varkens 

I Kop, Schoombicu (Mb 

j SHEEP. 

I MERINOES. 

I T. T. Hoole, A'l'HKiiSTONK, Albany.. 

I Breeder of PBHE CLBNOAlKrAN 
PEDKIHBK ]MKHIN(.)ES. liate im- 

! ported. King li’dhi Gi*aud Cham- 
pion. Champion and First, National 
Association, Brisbane, 19()L First Prize, 
family group and winner of ten tdber 
first prizes. 

A. H. Murray, Fojci'lock, Quaaff- 
BaiNXiiT. Breeder of Rambouillet Sheep, 
(food combination of mution and wool. 
H.ams for sale from .€3 Orders now 
hooked for past season’s lambs, to 
deliver 1907. 

Rambouillet Rams, from Colonial Kwos, 
by Imported Hint Colonial sires. Sold 
at all Bedford Jiam Fairs. I ’art ridge 
Wyandottes and Indian Euniier Ducks' 
Eggs. -BiUNdi.K Biioh., Oknt Thorn. 
I AO. Lintmi, Adelaide. 

I OSTRICHES. 

j Specials only. Chicks, L’5 to 1*30 each ; 

I Young Birds, .910 to ,930 -F. W. 

! BAKit’ii. I .aughiug Waters, Willowmore. 

I aKlMERAl.. 

i 

H. Yerraaak, The Pinos, Maraisburg,, 
Capo Colony, has on hand and for sale 
at very reasonable prices, PURE- 
BRED ERIBISLAND’ BULLS''- ahcl 
PURE-BRED MERINO HAMS of the 

I RAMB0UILf4ET breed. 


R, Cross, HiLUSiniii, P.O. Bolotwa. Will 
have high-class JB^riesland bulls for sale 
from February next. Herd may bo 
seen by appointment. Bulls from Im- 
ported and Colonial Cows. 


THOROUGHBRED PERSIAN RAMS and 

OSTRICHES. — Hougham Abrahamson, 
I.ong Hope Siding, O.C. Breeder of 
Rams from progeny of ewes passed into 
Stud Book, of Cape Breeders’ ABSOoia’ 
tion. Also selected Breeding Ostriohes 
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General -'•"nUnni'd. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS.-Quota- 

tions for plantH, in bags froo on rail 
Stellenbosch (keep moist long dia- 
tanco). See AgrictUtimil Jauntah 
May, IbOl), page or from A. (1. 

BtrLm'iBjDwarsriviersboek.Stolienbosch. 

W. Bulleii, P.O. Box 1>}54, Gape 'Pown, 
Brooder and Importer of Game, 11 on- 
dans, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, Ducks, Geeso, Henning and 
-Fancy Pigeons a.t lowest prices (all 
risk taken). 


PURE BRED ANGORA GOAT HAMS. 

Bred from the Ghoierwt Strains, ' a.nd 
FrizO'Vviinun’S at tbe leading Agricnltm 
ral Shows of (’ape Golony. For par- 
ticulars ap[»ly to A. B. IlensoN, Muif- 
tyrsford, rJanscnvillo. 

PERSIAN SHEEP AND, OSTRICHES. 

S Montague Gadd, SmtiNOj'MnLn, 'Pafki.™ 
UMUG. („)rdorri liooln^d for young raiins, 
from Stud book Fwos and for Ostriidi 
Chicks from tln^ best strains in tins 
country. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


PRIZE and UTILITY POULTRY of the 
BEST ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
STRAINS.— WHITE W YANl )OTTFS 
— PAETRIDGK WYANDOTTES- BIL- 
VER-PENCiriLFD WYANDOTTES- 
BARRED PLYMOUTH EOCKS-- 
WHITE LEGHORNS — BROWN 
LEGHORNS— BUFF IjEGHORNS— 
WHITE LA BRESSE. Stock and 
SsTaiNGS OP Eggs poji Saiu^). Corres- 
pondence invited. — S. Smith, Talana, 
Wellington Avenue, Wynberg. 

Geo. E. Barrett, P.O. Box 964, Gapio 
Town. Importer of Poultry, Pigeons, 
Gage Birds and Appliances of every 
description, from Wicks Bos., Norwich. 
Trial solicited and Catalogues for- 
warded on application. 

Ulyate Orpington Poultry Farm, Bkhuin, 
Capp OonoNY. Eggs from pure Black, 
White, Buff Orpingtons, Minorcan, 
Leghorns. Cock, lion, and Poultry 
Boinedies for mle. For further particu- 
lars write no'K) for catalogue. Winners 
of hundreds of prizes. 

T. H. Thomas, P.O. Gkakgb Shung, GA'., 
Amateur Breeder and Exhibitor of 
White Wyandottes an id Bujf Or ping - 
fona. Eggs for setting after 1st. Get., 
from Prize Birds and splendid layers, 
at 15s. per dozen ; 9 to hatch or second 
setting at half-price. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. 

THE FARMEIB’S FOWL. The fowl 
that LAYS WHEN EGGS ARE TOP 
FRIGE and are also A 1 table birds. 


My llidTs have unlimited orchard and 
grasfJrun, and a)‘« noted for hardiness 
and ^)od laying tjimhties, N'ourig stock 
always for sale at .very rousonablo 
prices. Ask for in(4usivo quotations; 
carriage paid to any staiirui iu South 
Africa and A4’ MY RISK to rail d<'s- 
ti nation. My list of prizes won at 
shows all over South Africa will (‘on- 
vinco you that this unrivalled Coloiiird 
strain of 9 years’ standing GAN HOLD 
ITS OWN AGAINST IMPOirCTlD 
STOGK. Buy hardy Golonial-brcd 
birds and save your pocket. Eggs from 
puro-brod utility strain, l2/(>, Acldress: 
A, 0- Btfunnu, DwarsriviorsluHtk, Steb 
lenboscb, 

TURKEYS. 

MAMMOTH AMFRIGAN BRONZE.- 
HARDY STRAIN OF GREAT SIZE. 
Noted prize winners. Young stock for 
sale after April. Orders booked now. 
Ask for irudusivo rtuotaltions. Carriage 
paid to any station in South Africa and 
A’P MY RISK to rail destination. Eggs 
iu season . Full partiimIuTH fnen A. 0. 
Bunnwu, DwarHriviersbo<d(, Biel leu * 
boHch. 

BL&CK ORPINGTONS, 

H. Chaa. Starke, OtHtUANvinnw, Oack has 
the loading strain of tluB variety. 
Grand table birds, exoollont layers. 
Eggs supplied only from lincst. fip(Hd- 
mons, 218* per thirteen, guaranteed 
.fertile. A few stock birds only left for 
sale. 
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NOTES 


The Free List. 

We again remind our readers tlnit a.ll ra,ri!Ka;s desirous of 
continuing on the free list of the Agneulhiml Journal, and those 
not on the list now, but desirous of getting* therci, must fih*. tludi- 
applications with the Kesident Magistrate of the district, in whitdi 
they reside before the 15th of N()vem])e.r. In ordei* to uuad, as 
far as possible, the wishes of all parties, Secreta/rios of AgriculturaJ 
Hocieties, Farmers, Fruit-CTfowers' and kindred Associations can 
file the lists of their members in tl\(^ same way. J5y gditing iho 
lists in districts it is hoped to avoid some confusion. 


African Coast Fever. 

The outbreak of African Foast l^’ever in Natal has givim rise to 
some perturbation among the cattle fuirmers in our Itasteru ( -oasta,! 
Districts, but as the (hwernnxeni is keenly aJiv(', to the imptu’a,tiv(^ 
necessity of taking every possibhi im^asure to giaird against tlu^ 
introduction of this disease there is no r(va,l causes as yet for a.lair]n. 
Among the precautionary measure taken we iiuiy menticni that .155 
Native (xiiards have been enrolled to patrol the hca'dei's of the 
liii^ana, Alount Ayliff and Umzinkiilu distia’cts in addition to a,n 
increased number of the G.M.K. who are also guaii'ding the borden* 
of th(‘. Mount Currie District for the purpose of piawe.nt.ing u.n>' 
contravention of proclamation No. 51.2 of tlie 8th ult. In addition 
to the foregoing the existing (Triqualand East-Nalal lk)rdc*,r ftnau^ 
is being placed in a thorough state of repair, whil(‘. tlu^ teiudug of 
the unfenced portion of the Fondoland Borden* from Hoshoffs 
Drift to tlie mouth of the XJmtamvuna lUve.r will sdso he pro(*.(HaUHt 
with as rapidly as possible. 

The Egg Laying Competition. 

In another part of this issue will be found particuluirs of tlu* 
egg laying competition now proceeding at tlie Western Province 
Agricultural Society’s Grounds at Kosolxank. These are given up 
to the 24th ult., the latest we could get for tlu^ present issue. 
During the month Mr. P. T. Hobbs wrote suggesting that it would 
be interesting to have a report of the treatment and food supplied to 
the birds. Upon application to Mr. A. A. PerssB, the Bccretary of 
the Western Province Agricultural Society, the following particulars 
were supplied : The fowls are fed. as follows Morning 

meal : mash~l oz. per hen. A light fe.ed of grain about 
11 a.m. Cabbage and other green food at 1 p.m. Evening meal : 
graim— 2 oz. pe!‘ hen. E.r6shly cut green bone is given, thine times 
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a week at the rate of per bird, C-rrit, oyster-shell and charcoal 
ai'c always available in the runs, and each pen has access to a 
gi‘ass run every second day. The composition of the mash is as 
follows : — Bran (colonial) *20 parts, Pollard 20 parts, Pea Meal 10 
pai'ts, Biscuit Meal 15 parts, Glover Mixture 20 parts, Crissel 
(Spratt’s) 15 parts. Grains are used in the following proportions • 
Wheat (Colonial) 8 parts, Oats (short white) 8 parts, Buckwheat, 
Kafir Corn 1 part* 


Mr. F. E. Frost’s Imported Ram. 

Herewith we reproduce a pliotograplr of the Widgiewa Stud 
Kam mentioned last month as having been imported for Mr. F. B. 
Frost, of Essex, near Queenstown, The fleece when the rain was 
shorn weighed upwards of 841bs. 



Jackals in Griqualand East. 

On re-reading an article on Soutli African Jackals in the 
AgriGultiiral Journal (writes Mj*. J. Ward of Hillside, New Amalfi, 
Griquahind East,) I notice that tlui writer only mentions two 
species as being found in Griqualand East. Specimens of all the 
four kinds of jackal mentioned in this article have been killed on 
the farms Coningath and Kopje Alleen, witliin the last four or five 
years, in tlie following proportions : Two red jackals, one large 
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female manhaar jackal with two cubs, <‘iglit. draai-jiirckals, atul otic 
bakooL' jackal. The draai-jackal (vulpis cltiimitia) is known to th(i 
local natives as “ M’pcma.” It appears to liave usun,lly four 
young ones at a time thougli six have boon sticn in one. burrow or 
hole. All the cwidencti points to this jindcal killing sluui)). 

Pineapples for Export. 

A.s the pineapple growers of the, Wastcirn Sections arc 
beginning to discuss the export (piestion, the following cxtrac.is 
from an article on the subject by Mr. Claude Ifnller, Goviu'mnont 
Entomologist, in the Natal AfjricuUuml Journal, should prove, of 
interest. Mr. bhiller went into the (piestion whih^ on a visit to 
London and came to the conclusion that there was plenty of iio[)c 
provided the exporters go to work properly. 

“ With these thoughts in mind,” he says, “ 1 liave set down 
the few following observations upon the [lacking and grading of 
St. Micheal pineapples, in which a large and remunerative trade 
is done with London by growers at St. Michael, d'lie St. Micluud 
pine preferred by the dealers at Oovent Garden is about 4 lbs. in 
weight and ripens to a rich red colour. One of tlie most desirable 
features, as apart from its colour when ripe, pointed out to mo was 
its “ shape.” It is a round full-bodied pine wbicli docs not taper 
at the “ crown,” but is as full and as wide tlioiu as at the base'. 
Colour, shape, sixe and condition arc the four recpiisites of a 
saleable pine. A consignment to bo successful needs that the pines 
meet these requirements, and it is necessary to forward the fruit, 
in tip-top condition, properly graded and properly packed. Tliere 
are, therefore, six cardinal points to which the exporter wishing to 
be successful must give his attention. The question of flavoui- is 
noticeably omitted ; in fact, that seemed a minor point. 


“ Oondition . — Pines when they ai-rivo in Ijondoti are still 
green, and they are there overhauled by the agents and coloured up 
in specially warmed chambers. For export from Natal — or from 
the pine districts of this Colony — they must be picked in such a 
condition that in the first place they will carry well in cold storage 
to London and arrive there in a suitable condition for colouring 
up and maturing. When picked the pine must be fully matured 
but still green, and it is here that there is room for csxperimenta- 
tion. Arrangements will have to be made to ascertain just at 
what stage pines should be picked so that they will travel , say, 
three weeks and then colour up satisfactorily ; this is the first 
essential and necessary step. 

“ Colour . — Little can be said, so far as I am concerned, upon 
this point. The desirable colour, to which allusion has been made, 
may be due to the variety or, as it has been hinted to me, to 
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climatic effect, soil or manner of culture. There is then some 
field for exj)erimentation here, and it is necessary to ascertain if 
the St. Michael pine, grown under certain (conditions in Natal, will 
on arrival in England colour up to the desij’ed line. yVlso, it is 
necessary to find out whether local pines will not do so as well, 
particularly if grown under partial slielter— that is luidcn; ti 
slat-awning, as practised in Piorida and elsewhert'. 

Shape . — The desirable shape is probably peculiar lo the 
pine in question, hut there are but few I'easons against an effort 
being made to l)ring forward a local pine and 1)y selection improve 
it to the desired sliape. A pine of the sliape indicated is 
undoubtedly superior to a tapering pine, as them is pra(*.tically no 
waste of fruit wluitevcu*. 


“ Si'je . — The size is an important consickcration. A good 
large pine is required. Huiall pines are out of the (.piestion, and 
would not pay fixfight or agency fees. 


Grading . — Por pines to sell satisfact(M*il\’ tlucy must h(‘ 
graded. That is the contents of each package* must l.)e a uniform 
size. One small pine in ten spoils the hox-full. Wlien tlic box 
is opened up there should be no difteixuice* in siz(‘, even to tiue 
practised eye. 


PacJdng . — The W'hole success of any venture in the export 
of fruit depends upon tlie packing. The pines which 1 inspected 
were sent forwuird in |)ackages of 10. The cas(c is made of fairly 
strong white pine, one inch boards being used for the ends and 
half inch for vsides. Th.e cases were about x 1.8 x 9 inches, with 
a partition in tlic middle, ''rhe pines were packed in sets of thrc^c^s 
and tW'Os. llathcu* long stalks are left on tlu' i)ines, ajud these rest 
upon partitions. IMucse [)ai-titi()ns are brought abovee iialf tluc 
heiglit of the box and scolloped to accommodate*, live*- stalks or th(\y 
ar(^ the full depth, and perforattal with five holes, Idu* material 
used for packing is shi'edded mealie husks, l^’or this puri)(.)S6 only 
the clean inner part of tlie Inisk is used, and it ha,H been found to 
answer admirably for tlie purpose. It is sinangy l>ut firm, holds 
the pines well and above aill looks wtT.” 


Mealies as Food— Fancy Dishes. 

Mr. J- M. Orpen writes : — I enclose a letter I rc^ceived from 
Mr, Ct. Odium, (.)f the Khodesia Agricultural Devpartment, on tlu^ 
subject of the preparation of different sorts of food from maize in 
th(^ United States of America at the present da}', as well as the old 
methods of the North American Indians. You will see there a 
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variety of clislies made from maize in Amei*i(*-a whicli arc (juite 
unknown in South Africa. 1 think it would be wM fiO iiuike thesc^ 
known through the Agrlcnltu.ydl Joufual, both for the bmiefit ol 
the white inhsibitants and, to some ('xUmt, for natives, to whom 
maize or mealies arrived only little more, tlnm a. eenliury ago, a.ud 
whoso vaidcty of ditdi is too smaill. The tnathc* on wliich I s|)(H‘iaJly 
asked that enquiry should 1)(‘. nia.de wa.s with r(‘gard to 1 .!h» 
thoroughly India.n inod(‘.s of prt'paring ma,iz(‘ for food. 1 odVi'ual 
to a memo. I liad published wlnm I wa,s Secr(d.a.ry (or Agricadtiua^ 
in Bhodcsia, Ft wa,s as follows: — 


“ I was lately told by Mr. Corner, of tlu‘. lUiodesia. Railways, 
that in Mexico and the parts of the United States nca.i’ Mfexico, a.n 
old Indian custom is still followed, l)oth by India, ns aaid whitens, of 
preparing Indian ‘ corn ’ (maizes or mealies) for food by first 
soaking it in lyt' water (made by mixing wood ashes with a quantity 
of water and straining it), and leaving the corn in tha.t ly(‘ till it 
is quite soft, so that it can ])e ground into a mash or i)aHtc on a. 
hollowed grinding stone, somewhat likt^- that Used by Kafirs, !)y 
rolling or crushing with, another stone. Mdu^se stomps aia^ both, ot! 
them somewhat diffei*ent from those used l)y S(.)uth Afi’iean mitivt^s. 
The lower or hollowed stone is called a M.etn.te. It is ol! a,n ova,l 
shape, and the hollow in it is also oval. It is thi(*k('.r a,t oiu^ (^nd 
than the othei* in order to give it slope wlua) lying on tlie ground. 
The l)etter sort of Metate is placcal on thrci^, short, legs of wood. 
Two of these are let into it below at oiui cmd a,nd one at t-ho otlua'. 
The stone held in the hand to grind with on tliis hollowed sto!U^- is 
rounded ai ozie end like a. pestlcy and is othei'wis(,^ shaptal like a. 
cylindrical roller. It is a held upright with both haaids wluvn ()eing 
used to grind tlze softened corn into a paste, ddiis |)a.st(^ is a.ft(‘r» 
wards rolled or ))atted into bannocks (cookies or dampers) ami 
roasted or baked. The lye water is of cours<'. a soluLiou ol' pota.Hh, 
the salt which wood aslies produces. They us(‘. this lye- wal.ta* aJso 
to slightly soak maize, so that it ca.n btt stamped in a. ‘staanp 
block’ to get rid of thu busk, and this, it is said, makes the imad, 
produced from the husked giuins aftcnM.hey a.i‘e driecl, well (aishal. 
Maizeiza is prepared from ground maizc'., a.nd is tixaittul in c-ourst^ 
of manufacture with potasli to take away its wild taste. M!a.!zt‘na 
is not yet manufactured in South Africa,.” Mi*. Odium’s mcano- 
randa give further details gi*eatly improving on my rough notex 


Mr. Odium’s memorandum is as follows In the Statens wo 
have the (zrdiiiary stamped mealies, made as they a.re in Afiuca,, ami 
often called ' hominy,’ but as a rule hominy is made by oik'- of the 
following methods : Five pounds of shelled maize, five quarts of 
water, and three tablespoons of potash,, boiled r,intil the hulls couk^ 
off, which will be in about half an hour. The hulls ar(^ then 
washed out with water, and the hulled maize is placaal in cold 
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\vat(u* and brought to a boii ; the water is changed three times, and 
brought to boiling point each time — this is to removes the [)otash- 
In tile toiirth water some salt is added, and the maize is (x)ok(Hi 
until tender, (looking is usually done by placing one dish inside*, 
of a,nother pot of water to prevent any burning. 

With ,/l..s7/as‘.“-""-A, gallon of strong lye unule from wood ash(*s 
is list'd for ton pounds of maize. The two arc boiled together for 
half or three-ipiarters of an lumr, or until the skin will t'omo off. 
^bhe lye is then ])oured off, and the maize wa^shtul with sc'.veral 
wUiti'rs, a.fter which it is covered with water and left standing until 
thti following (hiy. Ft is again washed until the water is clear, aaid 
then l)oiled, the waiter l)eing changed three times in the process. 
Wlu'.n soft two tablespoons of salt a;re added to the water, ddie 
water is then draimul off, and althougli the maize', is soft, it will 
k('('p foi‘ some time, particularly if in a cool plane. 

Frifi)i(f HA)))ii)Uj. (f-old boih'd hominy is fried in liuttc'r 
and served hot. 


'' honbUhij . — 1 cup ('.old hominy, ‘J cups s\V(‘('t milk 
1 taibh'.spoou nu'.lted biittei*, .1 h'.aspoon sugar, 1 sailts))0ou saJt, 
‘i (^ggs beaten separately. Stir well togctlu!r in a; pudding dish 
until well bi'own. Serve hot with moat. 


“ Honihihif (h'oqmttci^. ---"i cup cold hominy brokt'U up, I fcalile'- 
spooii butter, cnip fresh, milk. Work these, together until (juite 
smooth and a soft paste, place the dish inanotlxer of hot water and 
lu'aJi but do not lioil, then care.fully add 1 teaspoon sugar, ‘J yolks 
eggs well iH'aten.. Stir while tlrey thicken, and wlien cold aiul stiff 
Hour your liauds and fman. in oval halls, dip in the beaten, wbih'. of 
i.wo ('ggs to which you have', added 1 tables] icon cold water, 
I taJ)l(^spoou olive oil if liked, 1 saltspoon salt. Hdu'U roll in fiiu'. 
biscuit (-rumlis imd fry in lioiling fat. 

IfoDhiuij MitflUiH . — cups cold line lumiiny, b cups sour milk, 
I (uip iiu'.lted butt-er, b eggs hoaten, 'A ffjaspoons salt, A tablespoons 
sugar, 1 i cups (lour, I teaspoon soda, lieat line and mix in tlie 
fisuaJ oi'de.r. Hake, (piicdvly in gcan tins aaid serve liot, 

lloifUnij WaJJleH. — 1 cuj) sweet milk, I cup Hiu^ hominy, 
I t(‘4ispt,)on salt, A Ix^.aten t^ggs, 1 tabkispoon butter, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Add ffour enougli to make tliin batter, fiake in 
hot wcdhgriawed wattle iron. 

HomMij Ih'MerH.’-A \)\ni cold hominy, finc^, ^ (uip cream, 
A tablespoons (Jorn starch or maizena, A eggs well beaten, ,1 table- 
spoon I'Hiking powder, 1 saltspoon salt. Mix, to smooth stiff' batter, 
drop into hot lilt and fry brown. 
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'' Hominij TuriioDcr. — 1 pint cold ]if)niiny, 1 (*u)) ci’carn or rich 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sii^^’ar, 2 wcdl-l){‘.ai.tiit Work 

together until thoroughly mixed. Tiuai into a (Vying pan in which 
butter has hecui melted and stir until (piitii lioi., kV sta,ml until a, 
g()ld(U) l)rown, fold like an omedet, a.nd sennas on a hot pbittt'r. 


“ The use of ash lye- in tln^ [)rt',pairation of hominy is an old 
Indian way, but th.o dislxcs aia^ of (uuirscj ‘civilised.’ indiaiUs 

had parclied corn (‘-ailed ‘ kungwisitimg ’ by tlu^ (duu'okc'cr.s aiud 
' ounoiiguitze-rleli ’ by the Mohawks. T1 k‘ (lonnocticut Jndians 
called parched corn pounded ‘ yeokhoag,’ and pu.i*cluul corn ina.de 
into hominy ‘ roucluaige,’ The Delaware^ Indians ('-ailed popiual 
corn ‘ psindamocan.’ Tire Azh'cs called pai‘ched (*-orn ground and 
ready to make into dough ‘ pinole.’ ddui pop ('orns belong to /err 
eoerta, and when quickly heated the-y expl()d('- aaid turn inside out, 
starch grain swelling at the same time, and the whok'. kcuaiel 
becoming large, white, and tencku'. The Indians hai'vest some' of 
their maize just before it ripens, cut the gi*ains from the coh a-ud 
dry it in the sun. This is stoiaxl for winter user Idle ('orn e.a.k<^ 
of to-day, which has been elaborated l)y the addition of (‘ggs a.nd 
milk into the corn pones (a coiaaiption of tln^ India.n word ‘ p('ninc') 
were Indian dishes. 


‘‘ 6V6/rc.-- l quart maize ineal sifted and 1 teuiSpoon salt, 
stirred up with boiling water into a stiff battci'. Is formed into 
oval cakes, placed on a hardw(.)od plaaik aaid l)aik(^(l bdbre a.n op(*n 
fire, being turned in th(‘. operation. Is split optm, huttm'i'd, and 
served while hot. 


‘S7()//?m// 6ki/t;c.”Th,(i old Ikh^- ca.kt.' has Inavn devdopcal init^ 
the Johnny cake, b cups corn or ma.izc^ meal, 1 cup flour, 'J cups 
sweet milk, 1 t(3acup sour cimtu, I (tgg, ,l,s))oon Koda^ 1 spo(tn salt. 
Make into a shallow loaf and hakti. Is often iaiUKai intou. bak(‘ 
tin like cake batter and baked. Jdiere wav . many varia.tions of ( 
dishes, whicdi I hope to publish later.” 
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The Possibilities of Sugar Beet. 

A correspondent in the Bouth hhisteni Coastal Districts Jisks 
as to the prospects of the Sugar Beet Industry in this Colony. 
The Agricultural Assistant replied as follows : — The idea of 
growing our own sugar is a very attractive one and certainly whei*e 
the essential conditions of success are present deserves earnest 
consideration. BrieHy these are as follows : — A moderately deep 
loamy soil,' soft ground free from stones and not ovei‘ steep in vi<^w 
of the constant cultivation necessary are the first considei'iitions. 
Becondly ample rainfall is a Millie qua )ioii as it is morc^. than 
doubtful whether this crop would pay under conditions rcujniring 
irrigation. In the third place an abundance of manure is nec.cssary. 
Kraal or stabh^ manure as well as artificial fentiliseu*. Whei'c this 
is all required for the vineyards, potatoes, onions and so on, the»*e 
is certainly no chance for sugar beets, hhirtlicvr, miuuxal labour 
for hoeing and singling the crop and for pulling and to])ping tiie 
roots must l)e obtainable at the particular periods when those 
opci'itions are required. 


Operatives for the sugai* factories must also l)e available foi* 
tiu', fe,w weeks of night and day labour of tlie so cailed “ sugai‘ 
caiinpaign”. Tncidentally of course) transport for tlie bulky a/ud 
Wiughty crop ais well as coal at rtaisonable prices are material 
consid(‘i’a)tions. 


Wliere these conditions obtain it would Ins w(‘T, before 
embarkitig upon this culture to ascertain that tlie beet can readily 
be grown over ai consi<ieral)le ai’ea round sonu‘. convenient centre as 
this is essentially a cro)) which to pay must be annually grown on 
a large scarkv‘-*^s(W(H*iil thousaml tons -otherwise a factory (^a,nnot 
be successfully run. 


Kilns for Chicory Drying. 

Mr. G. B. Van Rooyen, of Alexandria, writes asking for 
particulars as to which kind of kiln wmiild be best for drying 
cliicory roots and if it would be advisable to first let the roots dry 
a little befoi.'e cutting up for tlxe kiln. 
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This was referred to the A^Ticiiltixral Assisiatit, Dr. Ih A. 
Nobbs, who states :“A Chicory Kihi should, on account ol the. 
danger of coiihagration bo c*.onstru(*.to.d as a building apUii’t ironi 
others and should Ix^. of brick throughout. It consists primarily ol 
a furnace, the tlues of whi(di. pass round a. c.hainlHU- foi* drying thc^ 
roots in. Idiis is entered from an outsidti stair and consists of Ui 
landing or anteclvambca* and tlu'. drying I'txmi propiu' which is 
provided witli stout doors, ^riu‘. entiri‘. floor of tlnscimiulKU*, which is 
about H feet above the fire grates, and is built of steel shee.ts with 
numerous perforations to allow a draught (h‘ hot air to j)aiss 
through, but too small to allow the little picuu^s of chicjory to fall 
through, is covered with, a large grid or screeu set a, foot or morc^ 
above tlxefiooi*. The chic.ory dries first on tiu^. grid iu a layer 4 to H 
inches deep being turned from time to time and thou passes 
through, a trap on to the floor for final drying wliilc*. Ui fresh, cdxarge 
is put in above. 

The intricacitis and iivt of producing a nicu^ whiit^ crisp dry 
chicory can, only be acquired witli experience. Unless transport is 
a great difficulty it would seem l,)etter to stmd tlu'. fri'sh (swea,ted) 
roots direct to an existing factory. The i*oots hav('. to Ih^ wasluul 
before being cut up cither by hand or by maehiiu^s such a.s an* 
used for cutting u]) prickly pear oi‘ aloes oi* mangold {uid turnip for 
ostriches and stock. Uor liomo use tiro Kiln drital wlnk‘. (4ncory 
has to be roasted, with tlui addition of a little iiit to a. rich brown 
colour then ground fine aft(u; which it may ho inix(‘d witli coffee. 

Practical Stock Feeding Experiment. 

Mr. (t. h]. Dugmore, MMj.A., wiates fi'om fndwc.— Now that 
a, good deal of attention is being givcm to tlie ai’tifi(*ial Iceding of 
stock, possibly the following maybe oi' interest to oiir stock fairnicrs. 
Messrs. r)an & (<ort Va.n Hooytni, very sue.cessful stiock fanauei's 
Windhoek, Wa.schbank, Ih'strict of VVodehonso, t(T me tha,t they 
have for several years ad(,)pted the practicxi of sowing their lands 
with mealies in Novemb(n*. When skoffeling " (Juan for the 

second time say in January and l^kdiruary they first sow tlic. 

ground with turnip seed— whJcdi is cjwered in with tlie skoffeling. 
Being the rainy season the tuimips grow freely and l>y tlu*. time tlu^. 
mealies are harvested arc getting to fair size, 44)e stock arci then 
turned in for a time every day, the old mcxalie stalks and the green 
turnip tops affording excellent feeding. By tlu^ time thc.se have 
been eaten the roots have attained fair size, and arci eaten to tlui 
last vestige by the stock — who have no difficulty in scniitching 
them out of the ground with their hoofs. 

Thus 'two or three' months', feeding is obtained during tin', 
worst part of the year--— June to August. JTieir ewes arc in 
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grand condition for lambing in the spring — and the getitloDKai 
mentioned are able to sell 100 to 1,000 head of surplus stock 
every year as the result of an expenditure of a few pounds in turnip 
seed. They are also spared the necessity of trekking in sf^urch of 
gwen grass for their ewes — about to lamb. I \vrit(^ in hope' that 
theur good (example may l)e followed by others. 


The Storing of Fruit 

M r. Philip Brown of Moiteno writes : — “ As the growing of JTaiit 
in the Colony is being so largely advocated at the prese.nt time ; 1 
think you wcuild be conferi-ing a great boon on growers, it you could 
give them any advice and information as to the best methods 
of storing and keeping Apples and Pears during the winter 
mouths, so as to enable growers to be in a position to put good 
fruit on the markets during the months of August and September, 
and possil)ly October, when they would get tile best possible returns 
for tiuvir outlay. I take it that tlu^ two prindpUil rules to luaip in 
view are: •-1st. A low and as uniform a temperature, jis possible, 
2nd. A dry atmosphere. 

“ Do you consider an ordinary fruit room as gc^ruvrally adophd 
in the old country and where the fruit is stored on batten shelves 
erected on the south side of a dense plantation in a. position where 
the sun does not I'eacli it and tlie temperature not a hove. 4()^ would 
answer tlie recpiirements. I purpose excavating the ground to a 
depth, of 5 feet and building b feet above ground level, l)uild tlio walls 
and Moor of brick ; and cement same. Slielving d feet Ginclu^s wide 
to be arrang(*d around the building; witli 5 fec^t shelving down 
tlie ('enti*e allowing two alley ways d feet (> incli. wide (jaich. 
Vimtilation to consist of d inch earthenware piiios to he (tarried 
down th (3 outside of the walls and pass througli same on a level 
with the Moor, with, ventilator in roof. Mdiis would give a, tlioi-ough. 
circiilaition of air and prevent dampness. Any information you 
nm giv(^ on this important subject 1 am sun^ will be welcomed by 
a good many. Wci do not want a rcvfiageratiing pljuit in tluisc*. 
parts, where we often get 20^ to 2()'^ of frost. I tliink ytui will 
agDHi with me that this is cold enough, to |)reserve n-nything. 
Fi'osts gcuuirally nine .months out of the twelver” 

One of the first and most inpiortant essentiaJs has been over- 
lookrid by our correBpondent and tlmt is the necesvsity of first 
establisliing keeping varieties. With these a great deal can be 
done in the wa^y of storing as is done in other countries, dk) fully 
answer' th(^ (]ueBtions raised we cannot do better than (juote Mr. 
!j. pi. Bailey, one of the i.'ecognisod authorities. In his valuable 
ittle work “ The Horticulturist's Eule Idook,” he gi ves the following 
'nformation witti reference to the storing of apples and pea,rs 
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Apples.- -I, Kee.p tlie fniit a.s (*,()oI as possibles ivithoKf // vyu - 
ing. Select only normal fruit, and place iti upon trays in a moist 
blit leell veidilated cellar. If it is desired t.okee[)t!u' i’niit. pairiicnn 
larly nice, allow no fruits to toncli eaxdi otlua; upon tlu' tray's, a.nd 
the individual fruits may be wra.i)ptHl in tissue papea*. Ifor nun‘k('ti 
purposes, |)a,ck ti^iitly in l)a!rr(ils a-fka* the appKss l)a.v(' shrunk a.tui 
store the ba,rrels in a. via'y (*.ool placav 

“2. Soiue solid a,pi)kis, like' Hpitzenbur^’h a.nd Ntnviovvn 
Pippin, are not iujui*ed by hard fiY'.e/dng, if tlu\v ua’(‘. ahowcul t(^ 
remain fro/avn until wanted and a,r(‘, then tha.\V(al out. vcr\' 
gTadiuilly. 

8. Many apples, particularly riiss<dis and other firm varieties, 
keep well when buried after the u.ia,nner of pitting potu/toes. 
Sometimes, however, they taste of the eai*tln This may Ixa 
prevented by setting ridge-pole over tlu^ [ale of a[)ples in forkiul 
sticks, and making a roof of boards in such a, manner tiuit theia^ 
will be an air“S})a(io over the fruit. Then covia: the boa/rds with 
straw and eaTth. A])])les seldom keep well aftc'r rcmiovail from a. 
pit in spring. 

“4, Apples may l)e kejd by burying in cdudf. Spiaaid cha.ff 
buckwbeat-cliaff is good — on tlu^ barn fiuoi*, pilt‘. on tlu' a.ppU'.s and 
cover them witli chaif and fine broken or cdioppcal stra w 2 kvd. 
thick, exercising care to fill tlie inlei*stic(*s, 


Pears . — Pears should he picked several clays or a. couple*, of 
weeks before they are ripe,*., and tluvn placjcd in a* dry and well- 
ventilated room, like a (duimber. Make very shaJlow piles, or, 
bette.r, place on trays. They will then ri[)en op w(dL dTu* fruits 
are picked when full grown but not ripe, and wdu*n tlu^ stcaii 
separates readily from tlu*. fniit-spnr if the*, pear is lifted up. All 
pears arc^ better foi’ being prcnua.turoly ))ick(id in this wa.y. Winter 
pears ai'c stored in the same maimei* as Winter apph's.’’ 


The Rearing of Ducklings. 

“ Duck,” writing from Mafeking, a^sks for a. few liints on tin* 
rearing of Ducklings, as they generally die with him wlum a, h^w’ 
days old. He asks what would be the best diet and how old should 
they be before being allowed to go into tlui water. 


Ducklings require heat for a much shorter period tliaa chickens ; 
during ordinary v>^eather a week to ten da)'B is (luite sufficdcuit, but 
when the weather is severe they maybe retained in heated lirooders 
for a few’ days longer. They are frequently raised without any 
heat at all in mild seasons, being simply kept in small boxes, 
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wherein their own body heat is sufficient, but it is wise to he on 
the sate side. 


After they are three weeks old they can bear a considerable 
aniount of exposure. They should always have an abundance of fresh 
air. Many duckers ’’ in the old country keep them in houses 
built like pigsties, with an open yard in front. Another method is 
to enclose plots of ground about eight to the acre, with, wire-netting 
a foot in height. In each run is placed a small house, which may 
be of the simplest character. Packing cases answer excellently for 
the purpose with a little alteration, the lid foianing the door, and a 
few holes being made for ventilation, additional cases being 
provided as the inmates require increased accommodation. But 
iluring the later part of the period of growth such protection can be 
dispensed with, and they may be allowed to remain in the open day 
and night. In such conditions it is sometimes ncccjssary during 
the prevalence of high winds or driving rahi to hang sacking oven* 
the netting as a measure of shelter. In America more^ elaboi'atc 
provision is made, in that long ranges of shedding a^re jirovidcul, 
divided inside into compartments by l)oardH a foot high, a;nd having 
small runs outside formed by wire-netting. 


Water not required for diicklmgs for fatteiiing^ -The absence 

of what is their natural element does not decrease the productive- 
ness of ducks, but it is found that ducklings bred from birds kept 
entirely on the land are less vigorous, do not grow nearly so fast, 
and are more subject to disease. Stock birds, therefore, should be 
allowed access to water after they are a fortnight old. But so far 
as young birds for the table are concerned they grow more rapidly 
if they are denied water except for drinking purposes. The groat 
majority of English ducklings marketed during the spring {vnd 
early summer have never been in water, though sometimes 
“ duckers ” allow thcj young birds a bath a <lay or two l)efoi‘c tli(,\y 
arci killed. 


Feeding . — in feeding ducklings, as great a variety ol food as 
possible should be supplied. Barley meal, cheap oatmeal, boiled 
rice, each with about one-fourth of fine sharps, will afford change 
of diet. But with these should be mixed cooked lean meat or 
tallow greaves, unless a plentiful supply of worms is obtainable. 
In the duck districts of England, tallow greaves are largely 
employed, but in many places carcases of animals can be obtained. 
If the ducklings are to be reared for stock birds, the food recom- 
mended is continued until they are fully matured. Mealie Meal is 
often used on account of its low price, but it is deficient in 
albuminous elements, and must be largely fortified in that direc- 
tion. 
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Fattemmj. — Whor(^ the ducklings jire to he kill('<l at an early 
age, the system refen*ed to above is only continued for fivc^ wta^ks, 
when it is changed with the object of hiliug up tin' frame. Idm 
final stage of preparing duc-klings for market is oik^ (d' V(a’y rai)i<i 
development. By this time- they hav(‘ growii very considcu’ably. 
The food which yields the best la*. suits is rice properly cookiul and 
mixed witli about one-fourth its bulk of tallow' greaves or imuit. 
At this period more fatty material is essential to soften thx'. ficsln 
Barley meal, buckwheat meal, and niealie meal arc often used 
instead of the rice, but they do not yield the same result. In 
preparing tlie rice, of which that fromBnrma is the beat, and when 
in the rough, one gallon of the rice should be added to four gallons 
of water and about 4 lb. of the greaves or meat. This mixture is 
gently simmered until the rice has absorbed all the wateiy when it 
is soft, yet not a mush. In order to aid digestion th(^. birds sliould 
have a plentiful supply of coarse grit or fine giravcl, without which 
nmeh of the food will be lost and the ducklings will not fatten, tht^ 
cost of production being thus greatly enhanc/cd. (xix'on food is 
also valuable, and any garden stuff is good for the purpose. Tlu^ 
birds should be fed three times a day, th('- object l)oing to 
encourage eating, so that quick growth may be sc'cunul. Ui)ou 
rice given as recommended du(‘^lings are produced in Ihigiand 
weighing from 4 to 5.^ !1). at eight to nine weeks old. 


Some Points of a Good Hog. 

Professor W. J. Kennedy, of the Iowa State ('ollege of 
Agricultixre, says the following are some of tlie i)()ints a good bog 
should possess : Form, Logs and Feet . — The legs should i>e short, 
straight, strong and squarely placiod under the hod}^ 
pasterns must be short, straight, strong and tlie liog should stand 
well up on his toes. Many liogs arc^. knock-kneed/’ that is, tlu^- 
knees come too close together. This is very objcc;tionabl(^ in any 
.class of Jiogs, but more especially in young irnimals, as it g(4H 
worse with age. Too much stress cannot b(^ laid u])on thti set and 
strength of the legs. 


Chest.— Shk is a point which the butcher pays little or no 
attention to, but it is of vital importance to the breedei\ Width 
and depth of chest give stamina and constitution to the hog. Tlie 
floor of the chest should be wide and close to the ground. TIktc*. 
should be no falling away in the lower part, giving a ** tucked in ’’ 
appearance in the fore flank. A full and pendant hind flank is m. 
indication of readiness for market. 


Hips— The liips should' be wide apart, low and smo(,)tbly 
covered with flesh. 
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Hump , — ^The rump sliould be long, smootli and carrying 
width well back to tail head. There should be but very little 
depression or tailing off £3:0111 the hip joints to the tail head. Most 
hogs are inclined to drop off* some, but straightness in this region 
is desirabki. In the eyes of many people a drooping rumj) in a 
hog is not considered to be objectionable. This must be due- to 
the fact that they are more accustomed to seeing hogs of that 
formation than those straight or nearly so. More width ot rump 
is found where the animal approaches straightness than is usually 
found in the animal possessing drooping quarters. The length of 
quarter to a certain extent seems to be governed by the same rule. 
Another very common objection, in fact one of the most serious 
faults to be found in the hog, is crooked hind legs and sprawly 
pasterns. Tlie careful observer of animal foi:m will soon notice 
that crooked hocks aj:e nearly alw^iys associated with drooping 
rumps. Seldom, if ever, is the crooked hock found in tlie animal 
possessing a straight rump. Recognizing these points, is it n(d. 
advisable for us to pay more attention to tlu'. breeding of hogs with 
straight rumps 


Pamphlets on Poultry Keeping. 

Messrs. R. Wilson, Son it tk)., Hoiit Street Cape Town have 
foi'warded a copy of Thorley’s Pamphlet on Poulti'y Keeping. 
They state they will be pleased to send copies to^ any wIh^ 
would like them. 
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Paarl, on Thursday, Janiuyy li4. 

Stellenbosch on Thursday, January 8J. 

Bredasdoi’}), on Thursday, h^ebnmry 7. 

Aliwal North, on Tuesday and Wednesday, I^7ibruary 12 
and 18. 

Malmesbury a.nd Piqtietb(',ro*, at Malmesbury, on VVednesda^y, 
Eel)ruary 18. 

Robertson and Monta^.^u, at Ko})ertson, on Wednesday 
February 13, 

Caledon, on Thursday, February 14. 

Bayville, on Friday, February 15, 

Western Province, at Bosebank on Tuesday, WtHlnesday, and 
Thursday, February 19, 20, and 21. 

King William’s Town, on Thursday, February 28 aaid Friday, 
March 1. 

East London, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March. 7, 
8, and 9. 

Barkly East, on Wednesday and Thursday, March 18 and 14. 

Humansclorp, on Wedn,es(la»y, March 20. 

Moltono, on Tuesday, March 19. 

Bloemfontein, on Jhic^sday, W('.dn(‘.sday, aiiul ddmrsdaty, March 
19, 20 and 21. 

Oudtshoorn, on Wedmmday, ''iliursdaiy, and iC-iday, Maa'cli 20, 
21, and 22, 

Umtata, on Thursday and h’riday, Martdi 21 a.nd 22. 

Midland Agricultural Hociety (Gra-alLlhuiud)), on d^H'.sday and 
Wednesday, March 21) and 27. 

Albert Agricultural Hociety, at BnrgJici’sdorp, on W('d}i(»sda.)’ 
and Thursday, March 27 and 28. 

Bathurst, sometime in March, no date lixed y(d<. 

Cradock, on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 2 and 8. 

Albany Agricultural Hociety, at (Irahainstown, on 9diurHda,y 
and Friday, April 4 and 5. 

Port Eli^sabeth, on Wednesday, Thursday, and KriduA\ April 
10, 11, and 12, 

Fliot, on Wednesday, April 10. 



FLUE CURING TOBACCO AT 
BALFOUR, C.C. 


Report Upon Experiments in April, 1906. 


By Dr. K. A. Nohus, Agricultural Assistant. 


At the present luonient tlie average iobjicco ot‘ the Capo 
(Colony possesses an unenviable reputation for rankne.ss aitul strength 
and for an absence of the virtues of flavour, aronui and c-olour 
which are the great desiderata of th(‘, nianul'actiu*er. One merit as 
a rule they do possess that of burning well and this is a- t)ropei-ty 
not always found in otherwise good loaf from other tol)ac(a)- 
growing countries. Moreover, there is a peculiar cdiaracter about 
Houth African Tobaccos in which they all seem to resemble one 
another more than they do foreign sorts and which is abstmt im 
()ther tobaccos. To this distinctiveness is to be attributed that 
fondness foi* Boer Tobacco which is always acknowledged to bo 
what for lack of a better term is called an ac(juii*ed taste. 

In this subtle property there rests a latent (‘.onnnevreisU 
possiblility, exploited to-day in the general popularity of 
M'agaliesberg and other Transvaal tobaccos. 

It seems then that we can develope in tlie ('ape d\jl)acco a 
peculiar jmd valued type not procurable except from Bouth Africa. 

Further, from tlic submission of many samples from all parts 
of the (<olony to the final court of a})pea], the manufacturca* Uind 
the leaf buyer, it may be (iontidcntly aihrmed that whether good, 
bad or indiflurent, the tobacco was declared l)y (iompetemt 
authorities in the great majority of cases to be readily capahh'. of 
very material improvement l)y means which if not iKuhaps at 
present witliin the reach of all yet which might without) any g!’(iat 
difiiculty be brought within the grasp of everyone. 

These methods of improvement of our leaf may briefly lie 
grouped into changes of practice as regards 

(1) Heed and varieties grown, 

(^2) Methods of cultivation and treatment, 

(d) Use of manures and fertilisers, 

(4) During and preparation foi' market. 

4 
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Experiments in each of these directions Iiave been in 
progress for some time at the experiment stations and on private 
farms. Great stress is laid upon the need of better seed and 
greater care in the selection of varieties to grow. Boi'bs considered 
more particularly suitable to our conditions, liave been procured l)y 
the Department of Agriculture from Europe and Anieidcji, (kiba. 
and Algeria and ate now being grown experimentally by upwards 
of two hundred farmers in the Colony. 

Changes in the mode of culture it is more difficult to introduce. 
This is best done by precept and demonstration which is slow work 
and difficult to carry out effectively, but experiments in this 
direction are also in progress as also in the use of different 
manures. 

Much of our tobacco is well enoiigli grown, but in the curing 
much good material is wasted while the utmost profit obtainable is 
not realised. Very much attention has been paid to this question 
in the United States and we may profit by their experience and 
the knowledge gained there. 

No doubt under our very different conditions, especially of 
climate, the procedure of America will not serve, unmodified, our 
needs, but by adopting these principles and altering them ii,s 
experiment indicates it has been shewn that we caai, from the 
ordinary tobacco now being grown under thc^ Kaf-berg, ])rodiice 
• with very little labour and trouble and in very much less time than 
by the customary processes, tobacco worth double and more than 
double the usual prices. 

The striking results that were attained hist season deserx'e the 
closest attention of all our tobacco growers. These are now made 
public so that preparations may be taken in hand by all who 
wish to profit during the approaching harvest from the lessons 
leamt. 

The report has been prepared in such a form as to server as a 
guide to any one wishing to cure their tobacco according to tlui 
methods recommended and should any furtlier information Ixi 
desired, enquiries may be addressed to the Department of AgiD 
culture. 

Acknowledgement must here be made to the material a,nd kind 
assistance afforded by the United Tobacco Cos. (South) Limited, 
which not only throughout the investigations gave every assistance 
and encouragement but which indeed rendered the experiments at 
all possible and through its staff* carried the experiments to a 
successful issue. 

Thanks are also due to Mr. Alfred Green of Balfour wlio 
placed the necessary land and leaf at the disposal of Mr. Henderson 
of the above-named company who actually carried out the work. 

The accompanying correspondence, as clearly stating the scopes 
of the experiments and the results achieved, is published, by 
permission. 
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Extract. 

The. United Tobacco Companies (South) Limited, 

Kloof Street, Cape Town, 

r)th July, 4909. 

Dll . Eric A. Norbs, 

Agricultural Assistant, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Cape Town. 

Dear Dr. Nobbs, 

I beg to enclose a copy of a letter dated Eustenburg, 2nd July, 
from Mr. Henderson regarding the experiments he conducted at 
Balfour, and we can thoroughly endorse all he says especially 
where he states that the flue-cured is better and sweeter than the 
same tobacco air-cured. Of course we must bear in mind that 
when these experiments were first undertaken wo were not very 
hopeful of getting a very satisfactoiy result from the seeds as at 
present grown, but we shah undoubtedly get very much better* 
results from the imported seed if they will use it this season. 

It will appear to us that tobacco grown froju imported seed 
and flue-cured will undoubtedly produce a tobacco of a market 
value of from 50 to 150 per cent, higher than that grown and 
cured by the methods now in vogue, and that also with a great 
deal of certainty which is absent at present, that is to say, by flue- 
curing the growers are certain to get by far a better value for their 
crop, as the bright tobacco commands a much higher price than the 
dark red air-cured. The percentage of light leaf in an air-cured 
crop is a very uncertain quantity, and is not nearly so sweet as the 
flue- cured. 

(Sgd.) J. Arthur Palethorbe, 

Director, 

The United Tobacco Companies (South) Ijtd. 

Department of Manufactme. 


Copy. 

P..0 Box ()d, Eiistenbin*g, 

2nd July, 1900. 


The Directors, 

The United Tobacco Cos. (South) Ltd. 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, 


Dear Sirs, 

The experiments which I made in the Governmexit Flue- 
Curing Barn at Balfour, Cape Colony, during tlie months of April 
and May were, as far as I could conduct them, very satisfactory, 
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and 1 am glad to state that the growers of Tobacco in that district 
have taken a great interest in the demonstrations I made. 

It has proved that the Tobacco when flue-cnred is bettei* and 
sweeter, and has brighter colour than when air-cured. 

However, I wish to state that it was rather difficult to cure ih 
barn full of tobacco with a uniform colour, owing to the different 
varieties of seed used in that district. 

I made experiments with tobacco grown on two farms. One 
was more satisfactory than the other, and I attributed this to the 
tobacco being grown on a sandy soil and without much manure. 
Mos.t of the tobacco seen growing was on sandy soil, and when 
cured in the barn, produced far better colour than tobacco grown 
on dark heavy soil. 

I am much pleased with the results, and if growers of Tobacc‘o 
will stop using the seed they have been replanting for the last ten 
years, and put in a new variety of imported Virginia Seed, and 
continue to take the same interest in the cultivation of tobacco as 
they were doing when I left, I believe the result will be, that they 
will get better tobacco then they have ever produced from that 
district, and they may look forward for a great future, if the ffue- 
curing process continues throughout that district, and as the 
growers gain experience in that method of curing. It is however, 
necessary that the growers pay more attention to the seed beds, 
than they have hitherto done. The old way of sowing must give 
way to newer methods. Seed should be used much more sparingly 
— one ounce of really good seed is ample for 100 square yards of 
seed bed, giving the young plants a chance of a healthy growth , 
instead of being crowded together without proper space to develop. 
When planted so closely they grow up into tall thin weedy [jlants 
that are too weak to transplant properly, instead of being cdose- 
jointed compact plants full of life and vigour. Tlie beds must bo 
carefully covered with limbo or butter cloth to keep out il)6 moths, 
and if this practice becomes general, the Wilt trouble will disappear. 

After the tobacco is cured, much greater care is I'ecjuired in 
the grading of the crop — each class should be packed to itself l)y 
the grower, who will then reap the full market price for (r<itdi 
grade. The Leaf should be packed in good keeping condition, so 
that it will not sweat and damage subsequently, 

To educate the growers up to this point, will take time and 
perseverance, but the ultimate gain to the Colony will justify 
considerable expenditure by the Agricultural Department to that 
end. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) Frank H. Henderson. 
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EEPOKT OF EXPERIMENTS UPON FLUE CURING OP 
TOBACCO AT BALFOUR C. C., CONDUCTED IN 190(5, 

The Buildings. 

The first essential for the successful application of this method 
of treating Tobacco is the provision of a suitable building for the 
purpose. It is seldom that a suitable building will be found, which 
can be adapted for the purpose, but, occasionally, this may be the 
case. In the experiments under report structures of corrugated 
iron were used, and, although some good bright leaf was obtained 
in them, it is recommended that, in future, all barns should be 
built of burned brick, as this will greatly facilitate the work of 
regulating the temperature upon which the whole success of the 
process entirely depends. The accompanying illustration is, there- 
fore, an indication of the form and size of barn necessary, but 
shews the wrong material. 

In the United States, where timber is plentiful these barns 
are made of pine logs, but in Cape Colony burnt brick will, without 
doul)t, form the most suitable material. 

The FLUK-ouiUN(r J5 ahk. 

The following is the description of a Hue curing barn suitable 
for this Colony. 

Barns are made 20 feet square, and in height, 20 feet to the 
eaves or on a smaller scale 16 feet square and 16 feet high. 
Througliout the building precautions must be taken to prevent the 
escape of heat, all openings must be carefully fitted and no 
crevices left for air to enter or escape. At the highest point in the 
Gable there are ventilators, which may be opened or closed at will, 
and at one end a door is provided. At each side of the door, are 
two arched brick furnaces, which pass into the interior of the barn, 
and from which the Hues pass through the building twice, emerg- 
ing above the furnace mouth and carried up in a short chimney, as 
shewn in the illustration and plans herewith. 

The foundations may be either concrete, brick or stone, and 
the walls must be fairly stout (18 inches) as, when the barn is filled 
with Tobacco there is a considerable strain upon them. The first 
10 feet should be a brick and a half thick, thereafter the walls may 
be run up one brick thick, and should be set in lime mortar. 

The furnaces project 18 inches outwards and extend feet 
internally, and may be adapted to burn wood. In their construc- 
tion blue hard bricks should be used by preference, though good 
ordinary burnt bricks will do if better are unobtainable, A 20 feet 
barn will require about 28,350 bricks, a 16 foot one, about 22,400 
with an additional 1,800 bricks in each case for furnaces. 

The roof is best made, as shewn in the drawings, of galvanised 
iron lined with ceiling boards, but a thatch roof covered with 




Experimental flee coring bark ifOR Tobacco ok the farm of Mr, A, T. 
Greek, Balfour, Stockekstboom. 
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galvanised iron on the top will also serve the purpose. Twenty- 
eight ten-foot and twenty-eight nine-foot sheets of iron will be 
necessary with five six-foot lengths of ridging eighteen inch girtli ; 
gutterings are not required. For the flues of a sixteen foot barn 
ten inch No. 1(S gauge Kussian iron stove piping with crimped 
ends is the best and thirty-five running feet with bends as shewn 
will be necessary. For a twenty foot barn the flues sliould be 
similar but twelve inches in diameter ; forty-two and a half running 
feet wdth bends as shewn will be required and if the first four feet 
are of No. 12 gauge they will last longer and not burn out. Such 
piping is procurable from any hardware merchant. 

The ventilator consists of a simple deal shutter swung on a 
pivot at the centre, so that it may be closed or opened from the 
outside by means of ropes. The door must be made particularly 
well so as not to warp and to remain air tight. It is a framed 
door four feet wide and six feet six inches high filled in on the one 
side with one inch vertical boarding and on the other with the 
same stuff laid diagonally. It is fitted in two lialves like a stable 
door with the low^er half to open independently of the upper hah', 
which upper portion is only opened when filling or emptying the 
barn. The door frame is inches x inches stuff and is raised 
upon a step six inches from the ground. 

The internal wood work for the roof consists of six 4-^ 
inch X 3 inch rafters 18 feet long ; two 4-J inch x 3 inch 
rafters 4 feet (5 inches long; three 4| inch x 3 inch collars 13 
feet G inches long ; two hundred and eighty feet run of 3 incli x 
3 inch stuff' to form purlins ; six 4^ inch, x 1^ inch struts 3 
feet 3 inches long and eighty-eight feet run of 4^* inch x 3 inch 
stuff to form vrall plates. Tim- whole must be properly luilved and 
spiked at angles and joints and the wall plates should be secured 
with hoop iron built into the bric^-.kwork. 

The internal space is divided into tio’s three feet six inches 
a.])art vertically and four feet centre to centre formed wnth, tweuty- 
fonr () inch x 3 inch rails, 20 foot 0 inclics long, built itito tlie 
l)rickwork at ends giving five so called rooms. The whol(‘. interior 
of the building is tlius divided by rails into five I’ooms of wliich 
two consist of four tiers and three of five tiers the uppermost tiei's 
being contained within the roof. 

Upon tliese rails the tobacco leaf fasttmed to liglit sticks, as 
described later on, may be hung, closely together yet surrounded 
on all sides by free air. These rods are 4 feet () inches long so as 
just to be supported by the frames and cross pieces by their ends. 
A supply of string and a thermometer complete the equipment. 

Quantities for a Twenty Feet Barn. 

28,350 bricks with an additional 1,800 for furnaces. 

fl), 4^ inch X 3 inch rafters, 18 feet long. 

2, 4| inch x 3 inch rafters, 4 feet (i inches long. 
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3, 4^ inch x 3 inch collars, 13 feet 6 inche>s long. 

280 feet rnn of 3 inch x 3 inch stuff to form purlins. 

88 feet run of 4J- inch x 3 inch stuff to form wall plates. 

6, ^ inch X inch struts, 3 feet 3 inches long. 

28 sheets 10 feet long of corrugated iron. 

28 sheets 9 feet long of corrugated iron. 

5, 6 feet lengths of ridging 18 inches girth. 

38 running feet of Eussian stove piping for flues 10 inches 
diameter, No. 18 gauge with bends. 

Quantities for a Sixteen Feet Barn. 

22,400 bricks with an additional 1,800 for furnaces. 

4, 4Jinch x 3 inch rafters, 15 feet (5 inches long. 

2, 4^ inch x 3 inch collars, 10 feet long. 

233 feet run of 5 inch x 3 inch stuff to form purlins. 

70 feet run of 4J inch x 3 inch stuff to form wall plates. 

24 sheets, 9 feet long corrugated iron. 

24 sheets, 8 feet long of corrugated iron. 

4, 6 feet lengths of ridging, 18 inches girth. 

35 feet running feet of Eussian stove piping for Hues with 
bends, 10 inches diameter, No. 18 gauge. 

4 running feet of Eussian stove piping for flues 12 inches 
diameter, No. 12 gauge. 

The Toracco Leaf. 

Achnsahility of Topping . — It is distinctly advisable to top the 
plants, and to do this as soon as indications of the bud appear, 
nipping the bud out with the thumb and forefinger. 

Suckering . — After topping, suckers (savers) will aj)peai', and 
must be nipped out in the same manner as a l)ud. Only alloir onr 
stalk to remain to each j)lamt. 

Indications of Bipeness . — The leaf is ripe for curing when, in 
the middle of the day, the lamina on being bent cracks across. A 
mottled appearance of leaf is always an indication of ripeness, but 
if any doubt is felt, it is better to err on the side of ovei'-ripenoss 
than to cut green. 

When the tobacco field is ripe, start cutting in the following 
manner, which is the simplest and easiest way to harvest. 

Each cutter carries a thin butcher's knife with a large handle, 
wrapped well with soft cloth, to protect the hand from blisters. 
Start together two cutters and one stick holder, each cutter 
taking one row and the stick holder walking between them. The 
cutter takes hold of the plant with his left hand at the top, and 
with the knife in his right hand, splits the stalk down the centre 
(carefully guiding the knife so as not to sever the leaves) to within 
three or four inches of the point where he intends to cut tlie stalk 
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From the root, and, as the knife descends, his left hand follows the 
slit or opening. Then the stalk is severed, and by a movement of 
the left hand, the plant is straddled across the stick, which is held 
by the stick holder. The plants are thus hung with the tops 
downwards. WheD the stick has received from six to eight plants, 
according to the size of the plants, it is ready for the barn ; to 
which it should go at once, if the barn is near. If some distance 
away the stick should go to a waggon which should be brought 
into the lands. 

While the ordinary colonial leaf found growing in the 
Btockenstroom division is greatly improved by flue curing, there 
can be no doubt, but that the superior Virginia varieties of seed, 
now being distributed by the Agricultural Department will give a 
much better result and yield, after curing, a much superior deaf, 
and a greater proportion of the finest colours, which, naturally, 
command the highest prices in the market. 


Filling The Barn. 

The rods or sticks, each with its load of pendant leaves, arc 
carried two at a time into the flue curing l)arn. Here, by means 
of ladders, they are suspended by resting the ends on the wooden 
frames round the wall, and on the transverse spars. In hanging 
the barn, start filling the top tier and continue downwards until 
all tiers are filled. The sticks should be spaced about eight inches 
apart. Try and have the tails of the tobacco on the upper tier 
fall in between the sticks on the lower tier, and not directly above. 
When once started the barn must be filled as quickly as possible 
and curing commenced at once. It must not be partly filkid and 
left over night, and then the rest filled i]i the morning, as this will 
not give a uniform colour, and cannot be treated in the same 
way. In a twenty-foot barn as described the roof will hold one 
l.icr of tliree rooms while the body of the building will contain four 
tiers of five-rooms. A barn will, thus filled, give from 500 to (iOO 
l})s. of cured leaf at a time, and as tlie curing process takes from 
live to six days, it is easy to calculate how much leaf can pass 
through one barn in a season. 

The Curing Process. 

The Principles Involved . — The principle of flue curing is to 
start a slight fermentation in the leaf by means of a gentle heat, 
until it yellows, then to dry the sap by raising the temperature 
higher, which, at the same time, fixes the colour. 

The cutting should start about 10 o’clock, after the dews are 
all dried off, and should not take place within twenty-fours hours 
after a rain. 
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The bam will take about 8;200 to 8,500^ plants, and should be 
Med rapidly. This work will occupy, ordinarily, from three 
four hours; the door is then tightly closed, the upper ventilators 
are closed, and fire is made in the furnaces. Good dry wood is the 
best fuel- to start the furnaces, and a good supply must he on 
hand, as no interruption of heating )nust take place. One large 
buck load of wood is sufficient for a curing. After the fires are 
once well started, green thorn wood is the best to use. Billet^ 
should be cut four or five feet long to fit the furnaces easily. 

The Temperature . — Generally speaking, we advise that the 
temperature be kept at about 85^ F. (not allowing it to fall below 
80*^ F. or exceed 90^ F.) for about 18 hours, after which time, if 
the leaf has not commenced to colour, a few buckets of water 
should be thrown on the floor to furnish moisture to assist in start- 
ing the colouring process. On the other hand, should you find the 
colouring too rapid and moisture appearing on the leaf, open the 
ventilators, and allow this to escape. Inside of 86 to 48 hours, the 
leaves should have assumed a bright lemon colour, and, when this 
is attained, the doors and ventilators are opened wide to allow all 
moisture to pass out of the barn. This will take from an hour to 
an hour and a half. Then, after closing the door and ventilators, 
the temperature is raised gradually to 100"^ F. at which point it 
should be held five or six hours ; then raise it two degrees every 
hour until 110^ F. is reached, at which point it is held for three 
hours ; then gradually to 125^ F. at the rate of three to five 
degrees per hour. At this stage it can be observed that the Leaf 
is dry, but the middle rib or stem is still full of sap or moisture. 
If this stage has not been arrived at, the temperature should be 
maintained at 125*" F. until it is obtained. Then the door and 
ventilators should be opened and the moisture allowed to pass off 
in the same manner as mentioned earlier. Then close tiglit again, 
and raise the temperature 5'^ F. per hour up to 140*" F. J3y this 
time the middle rib should be thoroughly dry, and the next 
process is curing the stalk itself. To effect this the temperature 
can be raised from 5^^ to 7^ F. per hour up to 176^ IL but on no 
account must the heat ever exceed 180 F. This temperature is 
held until the stalk is thoroughly dry, which takes from 6) to B- 
hours. When this is effected the door and ventilators are opened,, 
the fires drawn, and the barn allowed to cool down. 

In this method of curing there are three principal points to 
be carefully watched, The first is when the Leaf is yellowing. 
If, during this process, it is observed that moisture is gathering on 
the surface of the leaves in drops, it is evident that the steaming 
is too rapid, and the door and ventilators should be opened to allow 
this moisture to pass off. If this is not done, the Leaf will cure 
spong}^ in texture and with red blotches and be deteriorated in 
value. 
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The second point is, after colour has been obtained, that the 
heat must not be raised too ra'pidly ; as, if this is done the yellow 
colour will turn to a red. Be careful and give a regular heat and 
not permit the temperature to run up and down. 

The third point is the danger of scorching or burning the 
tobacco by excessive heat in the final stage. Never, under any 
circumstances go over 180*^ F. 

Eemoval of Tobacco. 

After the furnaces are quite cool (and it is best to leave the 
door and ventilators open over night to effect this) the tobacco 
can be taken down by steaming, which appears to be necessary in 
this Colony, where the atmosphere is so dry. In this method the 
doors and ventilators are closed, and a jet of steam is injected into 
the barn from a small boiler, until the leaf is supple enough, to 
take down and strip without breaking. With a 10 to 15 H.P. 
portable boiler this can be done in about half an hour, but it will 
take longer widi the usual boiler such as is used on farms for 
preparing lime and sulphur dip, etc. 

As soon as the tobacco can be taken down, the leaf slicmld 
be stripped from the stalk and graded into .about four grades, the 
best coloured lemon leaves should be kept to themselves, the 
orange in another grade, the dark and brown in a third, and the 
broken common and green leaves in the fourth. Green leaves 
must be carefully culled out of the first three grades. About 18 to 
leaves should be tied into a bundle or '‘hand,” using one of 
the same grade leaves to tie with. Under no circumstances should 
grass or twine be used. If in proper keeping condition that is to 
say the leaf flexible not brittle, and elastic when gilpped and the 
stem fairly dry the grades should be packed down in a stack made 
on planks, allowing a space between the floor and the tobacco for 
air to circulate. After being in the stack for 10 days, the grades 
can be packed into bales, each grade to itself, of about 2^1) lbs. 
and marked light, red, dark and common respectively, but, if left 
in the bulk a longer time it will improve and be more valuable. 

Kksult of the Experiments. 

The processes above detailed have been successfully applied to 
tobacco in this Colony, indeed the above summary of the process 
includes several modifications of the American method to suit our 
conditions, as a result of practical experience gained in conducting 
these experiments. Of the great superiority of leaf cured in this 
manner, there can be no doubt, and the demand for such leaf is 
virtually unlimited. 

As a practical outcome of the experiment private flue curing 
barns have been erected in Stockenstroom, and there can be little 
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doubt but that the methods above detailed will be largely adopted, 
especially as the financial benefit comes to bo realised. Of course, 
in a process such as this there is much which cannot bo learned 
from a written description, and time and experience can aloiio 
teach the subtle art of curing the leaf to perfection, but it is 
hoped that, from the directions given above, enough lias bctai said 
to warrant growlers in other parts of the (colony adopting and 
practising the method. 

(Signed) Frank H. Henderson. 

Manager, Leaf Department, 
United Tobacco Cos. (South) .Ltd, 


Eric A. Norms. 

Agricultural Assistant to the Government. 


THE LOCUST INVASION. 

Terms of Government Aid. 


The Arsenic Remedy. 


Bv C. P. LouNsnuRY, Government Entomologist. 


By the time these notes are in press, voetgangers of the Brown 
Locust will probably have made their appearance here and there in 
all but one or two of the districts favoured by good rains in the 
great tract of country lying between Calvinia Division on the 
west, and the Transkei on the east, and north of the ]DivisioBS of 
Prince Albert, Willowmore, Uitenhage, and Albany. Altogetlior 
the pest is not expected to prove any worse in the Colony than last 
year ; and, as then, its greatest abundance is expected in tlie divi- 
sions along the Orange River and in those adjoining these on the 
south. 

The word invasion ” in the heading may be misapplied. 
The Brown Locust has bred in the Colony more or less every year 
since 1890, and there is no information by which to decide whether 
the supply of the pest is kept up by new swarms from the Kalahari 
desert or chiefly by swarms bred within the Cape boundaries. The 
systematic collection and tabulation of data that will eventually 
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throw light on this important phase of the locust problem was. 
started last February, and from information received in the inter- 
vening months it appears that most of the locusts now to be found 
south of the Orange Eiver are the descendants of swarms which 
hatched south of the Eiver last year. This means that there 
vrould now be few locusts in the Colony proper if all of last year’s 
swarms had been destroyed as voetgangers or before they had laid 
eggs. The Orange Eiver Colony and the Transvaal, however, have 
suffered a fresh invasion from the west. The Transvaal is said to 
have been free of the Browm Locust in January and February of 
this year. In March and x4.pril, tremendous swarms entered over 
the Cape and Bechuanaland borders, and spread over a large part 
of the country in a few weeks. Whether these swarms W'ere bred 
in the Kalahari or not is held to be a debatable question by the 
Transvaal authorities. They think that most of them may have 
migrated earlier in the season from settled parts of the Ca]E'. Cb')lony 
and the Orange Eiver Colony into or towards tlie desert, iind theu 
to have moved rapidly east and north-east on the approach of 
winter. 

The Transvaal Grovernment expects to spend several thousand 
pounds fighting the plague this season. Locust oHicers are being 
appointed in the affected areas to distribute supplies and to instruct 
farmers in the use of remedies, and under their guidance (though 
without legislation) a vigorous and systematic campaign of 
voetganger destruction will be waged. The Orange Eiver Colony 
Government also, has appointed locnst officers and prepared for mi 
(organised campaign. Besides encouraging the destruction of the 
pest by spraying, it will pay a bonus for bagged locusts ; the rate 
has been fixed at one shilling a grain bag for winged locusts and 
two shillings a grain bag for voetgangers. An officer will tour 
around after the season is over and pay the bonuses with the least 
trouble possible for the farmer. 

Gape Government Aid. 

The Cape Government, for lack of funds, is unable this yc^ar 
to put special locust officers in the field. But it urges that 
farmers and others endeavour to destroy all voetgangers that 
hatch or migrate on to their lands, and to encourage action it 
offers assistance on the same conditions as last year. These 
conditions, as defined in Government Notice 1036 of 1905, are as 
follows : — 

Lomst Boards, 

1 The RBsideufc Magistrate oE the Disfcricb will noraitiate a Locasb Board, to 
consist of three persons fjr e ich Field -ooriaetcy, Municipality or Village Management 
Area. 

‘2. The duty of the Board is to arrange where pump.s are to be used and to receive 
and determine upon applicibions for soap, etc., aud to issue orders for the same, signori 
i)y the Chairman. 
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Spraying Materials. 

8. Government aid will be given in respect of tbe following articles ; — 

/I) Bine Mottled Soap. 

(2) Sunlight Soap. 

(3) Other cheap Soaps. 

(4) Arsenite of Soda. 

(5) Spraying Pumps. 

4. Directions for using soap spray and arsenite of soda — sugar spray are set forth 
in a leaflet, which can be obtained from the Locust Board. 

Soaps. 

5. Government will bear two-third of the costs of soaps purchased by applicants 
on orders signed by the Chairman of a Locust Board. 

6. The cost of the soap must be the ruling market rate. 

7. Storekeepers supplying soaps on orders of Locust Boards must render to the 
Resident Magistrate of the District their account for two-thirds of the cost, and to 
applicants direct their account for th^ remaining one-third cost. To the account 
rendered to the Resident Magistrate must be attached the order, which should bear 
the applicant s receipt for the soap. 

Arsenite of Soda. 

8. Arsenite of Soda will be issued by the Resident Magistrate free of charge to 
applicants in their own vessels in quantities of 10 lbs , on production of orders signed 
by the Chairman of the Locust Board. This will not, however, interfere with the 
discretion of the Magistrate, should he consider it necessary to issue arsenite wichout 
such an order. 

Pumps. 

9. The use of spraying pumps can be procured on applicatioa to the Locust B jard 
for such period as the Board may allow. 

About six hundred Government pumps for use in spraying 
locusts are now distributed about tbe country, and further supplies 
are on order. If a farmer who obtains a pump for destroying 
locusts desires to keep the same permanently, it has been decided 
that he may do so on payment to the Magistrate of its actual cost to 
the Government. Every farmer in the locust infested area should 
have one of these pumps in readiness. 

Measures Eecommended. Arsenic. 

The locust officers of Natal and the Transvaal in their extern- 
sive work of the last few years have depended almost entirely on 
the sweetened solution of arsenic as their voetganger killing agent. 
They find, the substance by far the cheapest and most satisfactory 
remedy for general use. 

No one means of destruction can be recommended for use 
under all circumstances. It is sometimes practicable to destroy 
the eggs, but in South Africa only measures against the voet- 
gangers or hoppers are employed, except in so far as winged 
locusts are collected by natives for food. Ofttimes fire, applied in 
one way or another, is by far the best and cheapest means for 
destroying voetgangers; at other times, trampling with sheep, etc., 
is best ; at others, the use of screens with pits or traps ; and at 
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still others, spraying with a soap solution or an arsenical poison. 
The last means, spraying, is the most generally applicable measure 
where water is available, especially in grass country. 

Soaps make the cheapest spraying solutions known for killing 
locusts hij contact. The breatliing organs of the insects get 
choked. Blue Mottled and Sunlight brands appear to be of equal 
value, weight for weight, and doubtless other well-made brands 
are quite as good. The insects must be thoroughly wetted to get 
satisfactory results. The younger they are the easier they are 
destroyed. In general it is not safe to trust to a weaker solution 
than one pound of soap to five gallons of water. If too much water 
is used, the locusts may be stupefied for an hour or two, but not 
destroyed. Some claim that spraying with soap in the morning is 
more eftectual than spraying in the evening. 

Arsenic acts as a stomach poison on locusts, and kills them 
more or less quickly according to the strength at which it is used. 
It must always have several hours to work. The preparation 
issued by the Government is arsenite of soda. This is the cheinicai 
used in large quantities for the destruction of prickly pear ; and it 
is the basis of all the successful tick dips. In cold w'^iter it dis- 
solves a little slowly, but in hot water it dissolves instantly, and 
thus a very concentrated solution may bo easily made to be 
diluted when and where required. Many tons were used last year 
for locust poisoning in Natal and the Transvaal, and this measure 
for dealing with the pest is now preferred to all others in these 
Colonies. In the Transvaal a pound of sugar is used with each pound 
of the arsenite, and this amount of sweetening is deemed ample 
to attract the locusts. In Natal several times as much sugar is 
generally used. The poison is lightly sprayed around or over the 
swarms, or in front of them if they are on the move ; generally it 
is applied in the morning or evening when they are at rest. The 
strength of the solution and the quantity applied is varied with the 
age of the locusts and other circumstances. In general, one pound 
of the arsenite to about ten gallons of water is used against neaiily 
full-grown voetgangers, and one pound to twenty gallons against 
newly hatched ones ; but where water is scarce the solution is 
made stronger and the spraying more lightly done. The poison is 
deadly to all life. The vegetation soon withers where wetted, but 
stock should not be permitted to graze on the sprayed spots until 
after a good rain ; the sprayed spots can be burned over in a few 
days especially during hot, dry weather. The greatest danger to 
stock, however, is found to be the leaving about of tins or buckets 
containing the solution or in which it has been mixed. Whole 
areas of crops should not, of course, be sprayed owing to the injury 
that would be done to them, but it pays well in some cases to spray 
small proportions with the view of attracting or driving the locusts 
to those parts. In storing and handling the poison, its dangerous 
nature should never be forgotten. Home people find the solution 
5 
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to cause sores on the skin ; the natives employed in spraying the 
Transvaal Government are given grease to rub over themselves as 
a measure of protection, but this precaution is not generally 
practised. 

The advantages of the arsenical solution, over the soap solu- 
tion for spraying are that the insects need not be wetted, tliat much 
less solution need be used, and tliat the expense of the materia 
and the trouble of preparation are less. It has oeen used around 
homesteads and kraals and then stock and fowls purposely allowed 
to feed over the sprayed parts without any losses having resulted ; 
but needless risks should, nevertheless, be avoided. The skin should 
not be wetted unnecessarily, and the hands should always be washed 
to remove all traces of the poison before any food is handled. It 
has been observed that fowls which feed on poisoned locusts do not 
appear to suffer any ill consequences. 


THE ANIMAL DISEASES ACT, 1906. 


The following is the full text of the Animal Diseases Act 
Amendment Act, 1906, passed b}’ the last Session of Parliament, 
to be brought into operation on Jan. 1st, 1907 : — 


Act to Amend and Extend the Provisions ob^ Act No. 27, 
OP 1893, entitled the Animal Diseases Act, 1893." 


[Assented to 16th August, 19CG ] 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, witli 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and House! of 
Assembly thereof, as follows ; — 

1. The “Animal Diseases Act, 1898,” shall bo read and 
construed as if the provisions of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth sections thereof, regarding 
the importation, quarantine and removal of animals applied mtitatk 
mutandis to articles or things which either by contact with such 
animals or through any other means are or have been rendered 
capable of carrying the infection or contagion of disease amongst 
animals. 

2. Noth withstanding anything to the contrary contained in 
Part II. of the said Act, it shall be lawful for the Minister, in the 
event of any animal being found affected with the disease of Lung- 
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sickness, the diseases of Gianders and Farcy, or the disease of 
Tuberculosis, to perform any of the following acts, that is to say : 

{a) In case of Lungsickness : 

(1) To cause the immediate destruction of the animal 

or animals found infected by the Board convened 
under section nine of the said Act, compensation 
being payable to the owner of an amount equal to 
one-half of the value of the animal before infection, 
such compensation to be assessed by the said 
Board and in no case to exceed forty pounds 
sterling for any one animal. 

(2) To cause all animals which have been in contact 

with infected animals and are liable to be infected 
to be inoculated or drenched under the supervision 
of a Government Veterinary Surgeon or other 
Officer thereto specially authorised in writing by 
the Minister, or other competent person authorised 
by the Board constituted under section nine of the 
said Act, and to be isolated under quarantine. 

(5) In the case of Glanders or Farcy : 

(1) To cause the immediate destruction of the animal 

or animals found by the Board convened under 
section nine of the said Act to be visibly infected, 
compensation being payable to the owner of an 
amount not exceeding one-third of the value 
of the animal before infection, such compensation 
to be assessed by the , said Board, and in no case to 
exceed £25 sterling for any one animal. 

(2) To cause all animals which have been in contact 

with infected animals, and are liable to be infected, 
to be tested with mallein by or under the super- 
vision of a Government Veterinary Surgeon or 
other Officer thereto specially authorised in writing 
by the Minister, and to be isolated under 
quarantine. 

■ (3) Any of the incontact animals that react to the 
mallem test must be isolated under quarantine and 
destroyed on developing the disease in visible 
form. 

(c) In the case of Tuberculosis : 

(1) To cause the immediate destruction or permanent 
isolation under quarantine of the animal or animals 
found by the Board convened under section nine 
of said Act to be visibly infected, compensation 
being payable to the owner for animals so 
destroyed of an amount not exceeding one-fourth 
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of the value of the animal before infection, such 
compensation to be assessed by the said Board, 
and in no case to exceed £15 sterling for any one 
animal. 

(2) To cause all animals which have been in contact 
with infected animals, and are liable to be infected, 
to be tested with tubercidin by or under the 
supervision of a Government Veterinary Surgeon 
or other Officer thereto specially authorised in 
writing by the Minister, and to be isolated under 
quarantine. 

Animals slaughtered under the provisions of this section shall 
be buried by or at the expense of the owner, and if not buried by 
the owner the expenses of the burial shall be recoverable from such 
owner, in any Court having jurisdiction. 

3. The eleventh section of Act No. 27 of 1893 is hereby 
repealed and the following provisions substituted in lieu thereof : — 

"Whenever it shall be proved to the satisfaction of any Resident 
Magistrate or any Government Veterinary Surgeon that any 
animal within the district is affected with any infectious disease, 
it shall be lawful for such Magistrate or any Government Veterinary 
Surgeon or other Officer thereto specially authorised in writing by 
the Minister upon notice to the occupier of the land on which such 
animal is, to declare such land or any portion thereof an infected 
area, and to prohibit the removal of any such animal as may be 
named in such notice from the land so declared an infected area for 
such period to be prescribed by the Minister as will enable the 
Governor, if he thinks fit, to issue the proclamation referred to in 
the next succeeding section, and such notice shall be published in 
some newspaper circulating in the district, and a copy thereof shaT 
be posted at the Office of the Resident Magistrate, and from and 
after such notice and prohibition and during such period the owner 
of any animal in such infected area, who shall allow any such 
animal to stray or be removed into any uninfected area, shall be 
guilty of an offence against the provisions of this Act and liabk*. 
to the penalties prescribed for the contravention of the same. 

4. It shall be lawful for the Governor, whenever he shall be 
satisfied that it is expedient to do so in order to prevent the spread 
of any infectious or contagious disease amongst animals, to make, 
by Proclamation to be published in the Gazette, rules and regula- 
tions for all or any of the following purposes, that is to say : — 

{a) To prohibit or regulate the movement of persons and 
the removal of any article or thing whatsoever into the 
Colony from any place beyond the Colony, in respect of 
which there shall have been issued any Proclamation 
under the provisions of section five of Act No. 27 of 
1893. 
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(b) To prohibit or regulate the movement of persons and 

the removal of any article or thing from any area within 
the Colony, proclaimed as infected with any contagious 
or infectious disease, or from place to place within such 
area. 

(c) Eor the removal, isolation, quarantine or treatment, 

whether by inoculation or otherwise, of any animal 
within the Colony, and for the disposal of any article 
or thing wdiich there shall be reasonable grounds for 
believing capable of conveying any contagious or 
infectious disease. 

Provided that in the case of lungsickness, glanders and 
tuberculosis, no restriction shall be placed on the movement of 
persons. 

And the Grovernor may, by Proclamation, provide for penalties 
for the contravention of any Eegulation made under the provisions 
of this Act, which shall not exceed tw^enty-five pounds sterling for 
any one penalty, or in default of payment of such ])erialty to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding three months, and any person contravening any such 
Eegulation shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds sterling, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour for a period not exceeding three months. 

5. It shall be lawful for the Minister or any Officer thereto 
duly authorised by him in writing to enter at all reasonable times any 
land or premises for the purpose of carrying out all or any of the 
provisions of this Act. 

6. It shall be lawful for the Minister or Officer thereto duly 
authorised by him in writing to enter upon land being privates 
property, being a suitable place pointed out to such officer by the 
owner or occupier, and to take temporary possession of such land 
for the purpose of quarantining animals under the ])ro visions of this 
Act, and stamping out any contagious oi* infectious disease ; and, 
for such temporary occupation and for any loss or damage resulting 
therefrom, there shall be paid to the proprietor such compensation 
as shall be mutually agreed upon, or, failing such agreement, as 
shall be determined by arbitration in accordance with the “ Lands 
and Arbitrations Clauses Act, 

7. The term animal ” shall, for purposes of this Act and Act 
No. 27 of 1898, include such animals as are from time to time 
proclaimed to he animals for the purpose of the said Acts. 

8. This Act may be cited for all purposes as “ The Animal 
Diseases Act Amendment Act, 1906,” and shall be read as one 
with the- “ Animal Diseases Act, 1898.” 
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(CONTKIBLTTBD.) 

Each year the great importance of the mealie crop becomes 
more and more apparent in many parts of this Colony, 
particularly in the Eastern Province, and our farmers are 
undoubtedly wise in paying the greatest possible attention to it, since 
it can be inade to pay' handsomely, especially when cultivated in a 
proper manner. And further it is planted and reaped at such 
seasons as to render it less liable to the risk of destruction from 
frost, drought or locusts than other crops. If, however, this country 
is ever to take its place amongst the leading mealie growing 
countries of the world, it is necessary that this crop should be 
cultivated on scientific lines, as, when the work is carried out in a 
haphazard manner, the result is not always satisfactory and is 
frequently disappointing. 

The first and most important point is to have the land well 
ploughed and thoroughly pulverized, so tliat a good seed bed is 
prepared. It is not, however, proposed to deal with this point in 
the present article, but only with the methods of planting and culti- 
vating the crop. It is a mistake to sow mealies broadcast if it can 
be avoided, as the plants from seed thus sown have not a fair 
chance to attain perfection, since proper cultivation is difficult if 
not impossible, and the plants are irregular and so crowded some- 
times that they have not even sufficient room to develop. An 
efficient drill and one strong enough to stand hard work in the 
field should be used. With it the mealies can be planted in drills at 
regular intervals of, say, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet () inches apart. 
Different growers hold different opinions as to the best space to leave, 
but 3 feet 3 inches or 3 feet 6 inches is about the distance which finds 
general favour, and is probably the best for the average variety of 

Mealie. This leaves ample 
room for the plants to develop,, 
and ])ermits of the eflective use 
of a cultivator. Tliere is a 
number of efficient single-row 
as well as two-row and three- 
row Planters imported into this 
country, those chiefly favoured 
being of the ‘‘ Planter’s Friend ” 
and the Champion ” type. 
The “ one-row ” plants in a con- 
tinuous row at any width, 
Tiie Two and Three-Row Type of Mealie which can be easily regulated 

, by means of a marker. The 
two and three-row^ will also plant in continuous rows at widths of 
from say 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches, and with all these 
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machines the kernels can be planted in the ground either deep or 
shallow, and the distances between the kernels in the row can 
easily be regulated by means 
of cog wheels, which either in- 
crease or decrease the size of 
the plates for discharging the 
seeds. It will thus be seen 
that the Mealies can be planted 
close together in the row, or 
wide apart, while at the same 
time the distances between the 
rows can also be considerably 
varied. The following plates 
are generally supplied, viz., to 
drop mealies singly, oi' to drop them in little hills, say three or four 
kernels at a tinK‘- ; also plates for Kafir corn, turnips, beet, lucerne,, 
or any other seeds of the sanie description. All that is necessary 
is to change the size of the liolcs in the plate. 

In connection with these Mealie Planters, there is also a 
fertilising attachment, and one of the leading importing firms in 
South Africa are so far up to date that they have supplied with the 
fertilising attachment cups for the discharge of finely-ground kraal 
manure. This is undoubtedly a very important addition, and it is 
made without extra charge, and as most farmers have tons of kraal 
manure lying about practically useless under ordinary circumstances, 
this can be utilised to great advantage, by means of this cup. 

With the two-row and three-row 

machines can also be supplied what is . ^ 

known as the ''Check Eow Attach- 
ment,” and this is used wKere the ' | 
most advanced methods of planting ‘ ; 
mealies are pursued. The check row ’ i 
attaclament permits of the Mealies 
, being planted in straight rows, cross- 
wise as 'well as lengthwise (see diagram), and a Cultivator can be 

used in both directions. 

Before and just after the 
young plants come out of the 
ground, a weeder should be 
used two or three times. 
The weeder is one of the 
most valuable implements a 
farmer can have, as it runs 
lightly over the ground, 
catching all the young weeds 
which sprout near the surface, 
Biding Weeder for Mealie Cultivation. besides breaking Up the 
surface of the soil, but it does not injure the deeper rooted mealies. 
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Later on, when the plants are too high to peuiiit of a Weeder 
being used, they should be 
regularly cultivated with a horse 
hoe, or, better still, with a. 
specially designed cultivator for 
this purpose, as shown in our 
illustration. This ty[)e of 
implenient is extensively used 
in the mealie growing districts 
of the United States and other Walking Weeder for Mealie Cultivation. 

countries, and it is undoubtedly the most satisfactory that can be 
obtained for this class of work. It works on both sides of the row 
at the same time, the frame passing over the row, and it is so 
constructed that it can be operated amongst the [)lants without 
injuring them until they have reached such a. height that the 
necessity for frequent cultivation is passed. A very efficeint 
implement of this class is the “ JIandy,” wcicli is capable of 
numerous adjustments, the shovels being so arranged that they 
can, in a few moments, be altered to work at different de))ths. and 
also closer to or fartheu* from the [)lants. Anothei* good feat-iirci is 
that tlie shovels can l)e worked quite close to tht' rows without th(^ 

slightest risk of injuring the 
])lants aud the a^xle is a,djustable, 




The “Dandy” Type of Horse Hoe for 
Mealie Cultivation. 


SO that the distances aqiaut at 
whicli the wheels work can be 
regulated, and thus rows of 
varying widtlis taken. 

It is rtaisonahly’ certain 
that a farmer who will talct^ 
the necessary pains to cultivalic 
his mealies in tlu^ inaniua' out- 
lined above will rtitanvci aai in- 
crease of yield which will i-epay 
him many times ov(a' foi‘ Ins 
trouble. 

Messrs, Mailcomess I'c Oo., 


Ltd., of East London, kindly supplied the el(‘ctr()ty[)es imnl in 
illustrating this article. 




BLACK PEACH APHIS. 


At tliis season, of the year there are always a number of 
complaints from Midland and Northern districts of the Colonies- 
about the “ Black Peach Aphis/’ an insect, allied to the well-known 
Green Ply of roses, that appears in extraordinary numbers on 
the young shoots of the peach, ft crinkles and dwarfs the 
leaves, and is accompanied by myriads of ants, flies and other 
insects which come to feed on the honey-dew. Parts of Natal are 
troubled with the pest, and for several seasons tlie Natal 
Entomologist has recommended that infested trees l)e sprayed with 
nicotine dip as a. remedy. The following letter, reprinted from 
the Natal Agririiltural Jotirnul is evidence of th(^ value of the 
remedy : 

“ I should like to place upon record my appreciation of the 
suggestion given me by you with regard to the destruction 
of black aphis on peach trees. P^ollowing on your instructions, 
this is the third season that 1 have successfully used nicotine sheep 
dip for the purpose of destroying this pest, and T have always 
used the same — McBougall’s Lion Brand. My peach orchard 
contains 100 peach trees, now about 10 feet high, and last x'car’s 
crop amounted to over 50,000 peaches. The strength which you 
suggested was 1 in 100, and I find that after the dip has been open, 
for’ some time it may possibly lose some of its strength, so that I 
have had to nse it as strong as 1 in 70. I find that the most 
effective strength with freshly opened dip is anyw’-here between 1 in 
70 and 1 in 80, but the secret of its success seems to lie in the 
fact that the spi^jiying should be done early in the season before 
the buds shew any signs of breaking, and I have neu,rly always 
found that at most two sprayings are sufficient. Many ti:ees I am 
certain would be kept quite clean with only one, but for safety’s 
sake I usually give two sprayings, and in a very few cases J have 
had to give three sprayings to individual trees. The quantity I 
use amounts to less than 1-^^ tins, each tin 1 gallon, diluted as 
above, and this amount gives a thorough spraying to the 100 trees. 
It is needless to say that a proper sprayer should be used, 
and that the work should be done thoroughly, because if half done 
naturally some of the aphis will escape, and they are very prolific. 
The only complaint I have with regard to nicotine dip is that the 
more we use the higher the price seems to be. Whether this is 
the fault of the trade or whether the price of tobacco has gone up 
1 cannot tell you, but it should be remedied if possible. 



THE RELATION OF MERIT TO 
PEDIGREE. 


By a South African Farmer. 


In a former article in which “ The Value of Pedigree ” was 
treated of, it was shewn that this value was dependent on the 
merit possessed by the ancestors recorded. By merit ” is meant 
great excellence in the qualities for which the breed represented is 
valued. 

Doubtless the question arose in the minds of some I't^aders, 
why cannot a pedigree be made to guarantee not merely that 
each ancestor was of the same breed and character, but of out- 
standing excellence as well.” In other words, why should not 
each animal before becoming eligible for a register, be subjected to 
some process of trial similar to a man passing an examination in 
some particular subjects. For horses bred for speed, tliere is the 
racecourse and the trotting track, for those bred for strength the 
test of drawing heavy weights. For cattle the value of their milk 
and carcase, and power of labour. For sheep the value of their 
wool and meat. The breed records of the present day are many 
of them getting overburdened with numbers, and breeders have 
for many years wondered when the limit would be^ reacihed, and 
have exercised their minds in trying to hit upon some satisfactory 
method of barring their registers to all hut those animals that can 
be proved worthy in themselves. 

This is undoubtedly an , age of specialists, l)oth in man, and 
animals, but it is still an open question as to whether it is the most 
suitable state in which to live, entailing as it docs a great 
dependence one upon the other. The leading men of the world 
are those who can successfully surmount the greatest number of 
difficulties, not those prominent only in one direction. So it is 
with animals. The really first class racehorse must possess other 
qualities as well as speed. The most valued cattle and sheep are 
those which can profitably produce more than one commodity. 
So that great merit in one direction only has not yet come to be 
accepted as all-sufficient for our needs. 

It is generally, admitted that the passing of an examination 
by a man is no guarantee that he will be successful in after life. 
If this is so with beings whose characteristics are in a measure 
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open to 0111* reading, how much greater is the difficulty with 
•animals, whose qualities are hidden from our view. It would he 
•simple to demand proof of the yield of milk, or wool, a cow, or 
:sheep, could give in a specified time, and fix a standard to which 
iiU must attain, before becoming eligible for recording in a register. 

1 1 would be more difficult to fix a value to which the carcase must 
attain for food purposes, and which could only be determined with 
fairness on the death of the animal, after a course of preparation. 
It would be practically impossible to determine the value of the 
animal, as regards the use made of the food consumed, the absence 
of ill-health, or as a breeder of progeny which would follow with 
faithfulness in their mother’s footsteps. Therefore it will be seen 
that if merit is taken to mean merit in one direction only, it is 
possible to apply a test, but though this may be a great help as 
an adjunct to a breed register, yet it would not satisfy the real 
requirements of the breeders, and would, if slavishly followed, 
result in something quite different from what is generally re(juired. 
No single test will prove if a man, or animal, is really great, or 
desirable, and single ideals will surely result in single qualities. 

In this connection one of the laws of nature claims a hearing 
also, and these Jaws however we may try, we can only partially 
subdue. Breeders know well that even with pure-bred animals 
long bred for a certain purpose, and whose progeny can be relied 
on, up to a certain point, to conform to the general characteristics 
of the breed ; that at intervals one is produced that varies in some 
degree from the character of the immediate ancestors. This is 
called a '' sport,” and is the result of ‘‘ atavism ” or reversion to 
some remote ancestor, though only called by the latter name 
when it is recognized as such. A ‘‘sport” being generally taken 
to mean, an “unaccountable occurrence.” Yet we may rest 
assured that these so-called “ sports,” are merely reversions to a 
long-lost-sight-of ancestor. This wonderful provision of nature 
that ordains that a characteristic may lie dormant for many 
generations, and yet come to life again to confound the “ Lords of 
Creation ” who imagine they have safeguarded a, gainst it by 
making their own laws. Let it be understood that these variations 
are but slight in really pure breeds, and often hidden to the casual 
observer. Sometimes these “ sports ” are of value, and are taken 
advantage of by observant breeders to improve tlieir stock in some 
point ; oftener they are inferior, but the breeder knowing their 
ancestry, is content to retain them, well knowing that if suitably 
mated, their progeny will again conform to the previous type. 
This by some might be considered bad practice, as tending to a 
renewal of the “ sport,” at no distant date, but this rarely occurs 
if the animals are suitably mated. It is really impossible to 
maintain any animals in a constant and sure state of high 
artificial excellence. Nature is always pulling in the opposite 
direction, and takes immediate advantage of any carelessness in 
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mating and treatment, to pull a little harder. If it were not so 
our animals would advance in merit by leaps and bounds. 

The practical side of this, is, that in a breed of animals noted 
for a certain characteristic, occasional ones are produced that do- 
not shew this point in so pronounced a form. These if falling 
short of the standard fixed would be barred from registration, 
thong ji perhaps superior to others which attain the standard, 
Superior, in that they will produce better progeny than the latter, 
some of which while passing the test, may never again produce 
their equals. 

Some will say that by perpetually eliminating all that do not 
reach a certain standard, that the standard will be surely raised, 
and this is no doubt true up to a certain point ; but don’t let us 
forget that if rapid progress is being made in one direction, and 
thereby causing an abnormal excellence, that it is being made at 
the expense of some other characteristic which is gradually fading 
away. In breeding animals, the only sure way is the steady 
accumulation of merit in a well balanced and correlative form, 
and this can only be attained under the watchful eye of the 
breeder who knows the history of each individual. A test, as of 
the value of wool yielded by sheep, would be a useful guide to a 
breeder, but it is courting failure to oblige all sheep to conform to 
a fixed standard, unless that standard is a very moderate one. It 
would be interesting to know what progress has been made in the 
last hundred years, in the average productive capacity of our pure 
breeds, and how much of this progress is due to better treatment 
and feeding ; and whether a similar progress has been made in 
fitting these animals to make the best use of their natural food, 
while exposed to the elements. 

Another objection to making it obligatoi\y that animals should 
attain a certain high standard, is the temptation to owners to force 
their animals by artificial means to an abnormal production dmhig 
the test, — witness the dairy tests of America — resulting in th.e 
eventual loss in value of an otherwise extremely desirable strain. 
Some of exceptional constitution, and therefore great value, may 
withstand this treatment for a few generations, but there is onl,y 
one end in view ; certain qualities are developed at the expense of 
others, and nature eventually gains the day. Lack of forcing, will 
moreover cause an equally good animal to attain a lower standard, 
and give a false impression of its value. The foregoing must not 
be taken to mean that tests are of no value, because they are of 
walue in many ways, hut it must be left to the individual breeder 
to appraise that value at its own worth. In relation to pedigree 
they are not admissible. 

To turn to another aspect.' Some may say supposing the 
foregoing be granted, why should it not he left in the hands of a 
capable judge, to decide if an animal is worthy, or not, of being 
registered.” Now this is going from bad to worse. A test is a 
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guarantee that an animal is good in at any rate one quality, but 
the opinion of a judge, who sees the animal for perhaps the first 
time, is, — though of interest, — quite insufficient to take as a 
standard of merit for registration. G-ranted that there are a very 
few men in the world, who seem to have been born with the gift 
of seeing the good and bad qualities of a special variety almost at a 
glance ; how are these men to be found, who are willing to act? The 
best and most competent would, owing to their knowledge of the 
difficulties, and responsibility, hesitate to take such a position. 
And supposing they did so, it would go hard with the breeders who 
favoui*ed a somewffiat different type to that the judge favoured. A 
man is but human, and being so, is bound to have his own ideas as 
to the relative value of certain types of a variety. Then it is well 
known that fashion changes in animals, as in everything else, and 
what might be sought after as being of most value at one time, 
may later be totally superseded by another type, which is then 
thought to be the most valuable : and even this latter, may be 
found to be an error, and fashion reverts again 'to the old type. If 
a pedigree register was formed on these lines, it would mean a 
state of uncertainty, and consequent lack of progress. This 
argument applies more forcibly, when one judge retires, and 
jrnother, of different ideals, takes his place. 

From time to time the idea is mooted, that a so called OKpert 
should act as judge in the show yards ; the argument against such, 
being, that by this method, only, animals of one type, and that 
favoured by the expert, would ever have a chance of winning ; and 
the eventual outcome be a general mediocrity throughout the land. 
It may be said that if a scale of points were established as a 
standard, it would, in the hands of an expert judge, be a guarantee 
against favouritism of any one type. Now though a scale of points 
may be of some value in a showyard, as a standard for pedigree 
registration, they are no better than the opinion of the man who 
inspects. In the first place, the efficiency of a scale depends 
entirely on the man who handles it, he can award more, or less, as 
the point approximates to his own ideal ; there are no actual 
measurements. In the second place, think of the scale that would 
be required for registration purposes ; which would require all the 
hidden, as well as visible qualities, to be taken into account. There 
is only one man who is capable of appraising these qualities, viz : 
the breeder, who is in daily touch with his animals from their birth 
to their death. Take the case of atavism before mentioned, only 
the breeder who knows, can place the true value on -<1,11 animal that 
fails to come up to his standard. How many sires and 4ams have 
there been that, though inferior in appearance themselves, have 
proved to be the progenitors of numbers of exceedingly valuable 
animals. These would be lost by a scale of points or the opinion 
of an expert, seeing only, and knowing nothing of the animal’s 
history. And vice versa, how many grand animals have failed ever 
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topi*oduce their equai ; these would be a doubtful gain to a register.. 

Where a register is being newly formed for a breed practically 
pure, but hitherto without a register, some control is inevitable ; 
but this control should take the form of inquiry into the previous, 
history of the animals presented, rather than their individual merit. 
There is a tendency in the present day to form what are called 
‘"new” breeds,, but which consist of cross-bred animals bred to a 
common type, and which continue to shew great vigour for a 
considerable time owing to the intermingling of alien blood. When 
the time arrives that these can be relied on as being really pure, 
this vigour will have passed away, the result of the close breeding 
always necessary to fix a type permanently. It is doubtful if these 
breeds are of any real use to the community. Rather let the effort 
necessary to form these be directed to the improvement of existing 
pure breeds of long standing, and of which there are sufficient in 
the world to meet every need. 

The breeding of high class animals has reached the highest, 
perfection in the British Isles, where the true Anglo-Saxon liberty 
of individual thought and action is preferred, to that fostering 
tutorism exercised by those in authority in some other countries. 

Breeders as a body are men who are original in their ideas,, 
and who are ever ready to rely on their own judgment, and quick 
to see the value of animals for their own purposes. And the more 
successful are men of pronounced character who thoroughly know 
their own minds. Would such men allow themselves to be told 
what sort of animals they were to breed, and what not to breed, 
by other men who may be styled experts” ? Experts are in their 
place when teaching the ignorant^ but not so when attempting to^ 
teach their peers. If such a course were followed the result would 
be the stifling of all original action, and all hope of seeing the 
striking progress of the past repeated in the future. Proofs are 
plentiful. Unknown men, working quietly with their ideal before 
them, springing suddenly into repute and affixrence when the ideal 
has been reached, and their fellow breeders recognise the merit of 
it. Would this have been, under a system of inspection by other 
men, perhaps condemming the animals used in the production of 
the ideal, because they did not find favour themselves. Let each 
breeder use his own unfettered judgment, and if he fails to ixiake 
his mark in the world of livestock, let himself be the one to blame. 
Shows will provide a test of merit in certain obvious directions. 

Trials may provide a test in other more hidden ways. 

But a Pedigree Register must still remain, as heretofore, solely 
a guarantee of pure descent alone. 

And as far as can be seen, the only solution of the difficulty in 
the compound increase in the number of entries in a Pedigree 
Register, lies in the good sense of breeders in entering only those that 
are of exceptional merit, in a general or sought after direction, and 
those whose progeny are likely to be worthy. Unless some system of 
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only allowing each breeder to enter a certain fixed number annually 
be adopted. Even here, as a breed becomes popular a greater number 
are demanded and bred, and more breeders mean a greater 
aggregate of entries. But this latter point can in this country be 
safely left for the next generation to deal with. 


ESSENTIALS IN GOOD BUTTER- 
MAKING. 


Particularly for Summer Months- 


Bv E. Silva Jones, Dairy Expert. 


During the summer heat considerable difficulty is always 
experienced by dairy farmers in making areally good marketable butter, 
and these few points are penned to help those, who often through 
want of a little knowledge on the subject especially in the heat of 
the summer, suffer far more inconvenience than they should. 
Although I do not wish to infer that without means of artificial 
cooling, hard and firm butter can be made throughout the summer, 
I am certain that if these suggestions are followed, the bother and 
inconvenience of soft butter will be reduced to a minimum, and the 
quality of the article made will be most decidedly improved. In 
many cases the quantity will also be increased, as, under the 
present conditions, tests go to shew a considerable amount of waste 
in the method of working. 

First and foremost the buildings or rooms in which the butter is 
made should be thoroughly well cleaned up and should be well 
white-washed at least once a year, preferably it ought to be done 
at the beginning of each butter season w'lrich, is as a rule, in 
December. For an ordinary farm dairy, from an economical and 
from a working point of view, I consider a building on the hut 
principal, if properly made, and nicely finished off on the inside, 
will answer the purpose admirably. I noticed a very nice arrange- 
ment the other day in a farm dairy on the hut principle. 

The floor of half the hnt was cement and the other half was 
boarded ; the cemented half was used for the churning etc,, and 
the boarded half for the making up and packing on. This 
arrangement being so much nicer for those working with the butter. 
The dairy itself should be exclusively used for the cream ripening 
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€ind butter making. Nothing else ought to be kept in the room not 
even the separator. It is much better both from the point of view 
of cleanliness, and also for easy working, that the separator should 
have an apartment quite to itself. In some cases a corner of the 
milking kraal is divided off for this purpose and in other cases it is 
done in an adjoining room, bat wherever it is done, it will be found 
that anywhere other than in the dairy itself will be preferable, as 
the dairy must be kept scrupulously clean, and with the separator 
therein it necessitates the tramping of a large amount of dirt and 
dust into the dairy besides the smell of oil, and in the summer it 
will be found easier to keep the temperature lower on account of 
there being less traffic in and out. 

The only objection to the separator being away from the 
dairy, and perhaps in the kraal, say for instance, is the accommoda- 
tion for hot water for washing up on completion of the work. 
But this small objection is T think easily over-ruled by the 
consequent advantages gained. 

It must be fully understood at the outset by butter makers 
that the quality of the butter to be made is obtained during the 
process of cream ripening, and it behoves everyone therefore 
to pay very particular attention to this process, as the churning 
is purely mechanical. If good cream is put into the churn 
there is every possibility of getting a good butter out, but if 
indifferent cream is put into the churn it is unlikely, in fact it 
is impossible for a good butter to be the result of the churning. 
In order to obtain this object it is essential that the cream 
should be taken from the separator as thick as is consistent with 
perfect separation. For this the milk should be separated as soon 
as possible after it is milked to prevent the temperature falling. 
During the winter months the cream can be separat(3d a little 
thinner, in fact it will be found better to thin it down a little as 
soon as the cold weather sets in, or loss of butter may be the result 
from imperfect separating. One hundred pounds of cream should 
produce from fifty to sixty pounds of butter. One considerable 
error that is generally made is that the cream buckt‘,t containing 
cream from a previous separation is placed imder the cream spout 
to receive cream from subsequent separations, ^riiis, especially 
during the summer, is a fatal mistake. No cream must be mixed 
until such times as the new or freshly separated cream has stood 
and cooled to nearly or close to the temperature of the old or 
previously separated cream. The reason for this is obvious. 
During the summer months cream often becomes over ripe, which 
must in turn tell against the butter produced, and the repeated 
addition of warm cream to the bulk helps this overripeness, where- 
as if it be allowed to cool first and is, then added to the bulk, the 
tendency to this overripeness, which often develops into partial 
decomposition, is reduced to minimum, and the benefit of this 
practice will evidence itself at once. 
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The next, and equally as important as the previous process, is 
the thorough leration of the cream itself. The benefits derived 
from this aeration may be summed up as follows, that is, of course, 
together with the occasionaJ stirring of the cream to complete the 
: oration : — 


The exposure of the cream to the air permits of the ftee 
p issage of the naturally cow-like smell which belongs to fresh 
warm cream. By being exposed to the air while it is cooling down, 
tlris wall pass aw^ay. The air again is responsible for bringing out 
the natural colour of the butter and prevent the cream from 
ripening unevenly and producing butters of a different character 
from the same bulk of cream. The continual stirring, say at least 
morning and evening, brings a different portion of the cioam to 
the surface and allow^s the w-hole to ripen evenly. By this stirring 
should the cream not lie sufficiently thick, and milk being present in 
the cream wdiich luust be avoided if possible, the coagulation of 
such milk will be broken down and the term may almost bc' 
applied that it has the tendency to liquefy such coagulation. Ihiis 
cream will then pass away with the buttermilk, but if it is not 
stirred the milk at the bottom of such receptacle holding the cream, 
will coagulate into a mass and deteriorate the cream and wlien tlm 
whole is thrown into the churn, the churning process will break 
the coagulated milk into small lumps which will become mixed with 
the butter and it is impossible to get them out. The buttei' will 
then he full of white spots which will soon start to decouipose and 
naturally will carry the butter with it and soon become uneatable. 
No cream must be added to the bulk, at less than twelve hours U) 
the chui'ning, or streaky butter will result therefrom. 

It will therefore be seen how important it is first of all not to 
allow^ any milk in the cream, and should by any mistake any milk 
become mixed with it, how by continual stirring its ill-effects may 
be reduced. The cr^am to ripen is best put into any vessel very 
open mouthed, ordinary milk dishes are best, l)iit if the amoiuil. (>f 
cream is large, they are cumbersome. When large, ])uckcts are bcist, 
enamelled preferably, if tlie enamel is not chipped. They should be 
hnmediately discarded for cream as soon as they chip.' Whatever 
is used should only be covered over with butter cloth — no lid of 
any kind that excludes air should be used™-~and to stir the cream 
with, a WT)oden spoon will be found better than anything else. 
When the cream is ready for churning — i,e. sufficiently ripe, wJiicli 
c.an -only be gauged when the cream should be distinctly acid to 
t.aste, but still retaining its sweet smell. The cream so treated 
will undoubtedly be found far too thick for churning. It should 
then be thinned down with clean fresh water— on no account 
should milk be used — until the cream runs easily off the stirrer. 
If this is not done the cream is apt to “ bong ” or froth up ” in 
the churn and make the process of churning very laborious.'’ 

0 
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The teinp( 3 i.‘(itiive of the croiim is the next important item to 
notice. 

The tem])eratiire of churning naturally varies in Uiccordance 
with the time of year, and as a general standard hdihr. may 
be taken as the churning degree to be varied in accordance with 
the surrounding temperature, in winter up to irs Jhgh as or 

64^ Fahr. but in summer down to or lhahr., if that 
temperature can be got, where no artificial means are at hand to 
reduce it. In order to reduce the temperature in summer to as 
low as is possible, the cream should be placed outside the', building 
at night, with wet bags or cloths securely tied round the outside 
and of course of necessity churned early in the morning. But 
where the cream has been properly separated and idpened it will be 
found that it can be churned at a little higher temperaturci with no 
ill effect to that which has been improperly I'ipencd. It is 
advisalde to strain the cream into the churn in order to biaadv any 
lumps and secure an even churning. Gfi.*eat beiietit in the quantity 
of butter will be found in churning the cream at a propei* temq)ei'- 
ature, especially in the winter months, as when churning jit a very 
low temperature without heating, a considerable portion of tlie 
butter is wasted by not being churned and passing away in the 
butter milk. Dairy thermometers are an essential adjunct to the 
dairy. 

They will save you work and give you better and larger results. 
These thermometers are inexpensive, being only al.)out Is. (kl. to 
i2s. 6d. each, but care must be taken that correct ones are 
purchased, as being so cheap they are not all quite reliable. It is 
easy to check them against another one that is more reliable. 

Colouring of butter, where it is needed, ma\' be re.fu)rt(?.d to 
without ill effects, but it should only be resorted to where absolutely 
necessary and the market desires a butter of a liiglier coloiu*. 
Fortunately, however, colouring is seldom needed in this Colony. 
When, however, it is necessary only the best should bo used and 
used sparingly. I can recommend Ghr. Hansen’s Butter (Colouring 
as being very good. It should be added to ci-(u,im aftei* 
it has been thinned down just prior to commencing to clmrn. 
The colouring must he diluted with water to insure its perfeedi 
mixing with the cream. 

The cream is now ready for putting into the churn, having 
been thinned down, and temperature made correct. The most 
practical method of heating the cream is to place the receptacle 
holding it into a larger one containing warm water of not over 
90^ to Fahr. and keep the cream well stirred until the 

desired temperature is arrived at. The End-ovei>End churns are 
the churns that commend themselves best for the use of the 
farmer, although I am partial to the Alpha churn from which I 
have seen excellent work. When the end-over-end churn is used 
it must not be filled more than two-thirds full at the most and the 
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churning should be slow at first until all the gas has been allowed 
to escape by the ventilator provided on the lid of the churn. A 
few turns of the churn and the ventilator should be released and 
repeated until no more gas is formed. The churning may now be 
continued without interruption, special care should be given to 
these ventilators, as if not occasionally taken to pieces and 
thoroughly cleansed, the cream collects inside tind in time becomes 
quite green and is bound to become a detriment to the butter. A 
very large number of churns of this type I have seen with the 
ventilators in a very bad state, the owmers having tried all manner 
of means to clean them bat not knowing that they should take 
them to pieces, could not clean them properly. The speed of the 
churn must be judged by the amount of cream in it. And it should 
be so turned that the operator can hear the most work going on 
inside. On no account must the churn he driven too quickly or the 
cream will bong at either end of the churn and the butter 
consequenth' will not come. 

Notice must now be taken of the small glass window on the 
lid of the churn, for as soon as the butter commences to come it 
will be seen on the glass in little particles. Tlio moment this is 
noticed the churn should be stopped and a little brine water added, 
which helps very much to separate the butter from the buttermilk 
and at the same time will luntect the butter from being unduly 
knocked about and made soft. Churning must now continue 
slowly until the grains of butter have become sufficiently large, say 
about pin head size. It is not advisable to churn larger than this 
and on no account whatever must the butter be churned into a 
lump, as in that state no washing can possible remove the butter- 
milk, which if not thoroughly removed, will deteriorate the 
keeping qualities of the butter. The buttermilk is now drawn off, 
and the butter allowed to drain as thoroughly as possible, so as to 
remove all buttermilk which will then consequently take less water 
for washing. The washing of butter in this stage must be done 
with care, as although it is highly necessary to wash it, the more 
likelihood there is of the colour and flavour being washed out, so 
that the washing should be carefully carried on. Add plenty of 
water, replace the lid and churn slowly a couple of revolutions and 
let off* the water at once. Try if possible to get the butter clean 
with two washings of strong brine, but more than three should not 
be used. That is why I prefer to allow the buttei* to drain well 
after the first milk has been drawn off*. The advantage of washing 
the butter in this grain form is that every particle of butter can 
be separately washed and with the brine water every granule of 
butter comes in contact with the brine which has the tendency to 
harden the butter in summer time. In cold weather it is not 
necessary to use brine water, fresh water without salt answers the* 
purpose equally well. Brine salting, however, does not give the 
butter sufficient flavour of salt for most markets and it therefore 
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necessary while working the butter to add a little dry salt say from 
to ounce of salt to every pound of butter. Care should be 
taken to use really good fine salt. Dry salt is also necessary to 
improve the keeping cjualities of the butter. After having the 
requisite amount of salt it must be evenly sprinkled over the butter 
and the whole well worked, ])y passing thc^ roller backwards and 
forwards over the table. 

It must be remembered that butter can only stand a little 
working, and in summer time this process of working often has 
the tendency to make the butter soft, and if this is the ca^se, that 
the butter becomes soft and the salt not sufficiently worked in, 
it will be found very beneficial to put that butter away for a couple 
of hours, or even till next morning, when it will be found that the 
butter will have resumed its own natural consistency and tlie 
process of working can be continued. Care must alwa^ys be taken 
not to overwork the butter, as if it is once well overworked and 
made greasy, the butter will never return to its own natural firm 
and nutty consistency although on the other liand the salt must bc^ 
well worked in or the moisture will evaporate and loav(i the salt to 
crystallise which spoils the appearance aiid would also cause 
'' mottled butter.” 

The butter is now ready for packing for tlie market, an articvle 
on which will be seen in August edition of this Journal and it is 
not necessary to repeat it here, but the following short rough 
summary of notes may be found to contain information : — 

1. Milk in as cleanly .a manner as possible and protect the 
milk standing in the kraal by putting butter clotli over the buckets 
to keep out the dust and dirt. 

2. Attempt should be made to improve the system of milking 
a.t present in vogue, the system of the milkers moistening tlieir 
fingers in the milk is bad, and it must be remembered that the 
richest milk comes last and that of the poorest quality first, 
therefore the calf with this system in vogxie is taking all the best 
which is the farmer’s profit and oft-times detriuuiutal to the health 
of the calf, 

3. The use of a ‘'Thermometer” in a dairy is (essential, tire 
“ rule of thumb ” working very often plays one false. A hanging 
wall thermometer and a floating one for working with will be of 
tremendous help all through the year. 

4. All cows are not profitable from a dairyman’s point of 
view, therefore it is highly advisable that a series of testing and 
ultimate weeding out be instituted, from a milk producing point of 
view. At present many cows eat up the profit made by others, 
reducing the profits of the herd. 

5. In cleaning wooden dairy utensils use nothing but hot 
water. Soda is often used, but it should be discontinued as it will 
cause the cream to go to sleep ” in churning. After washing the 
wooden things don’t stand them in the sun, it will crack them. 
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6. Cream wlien ripening cannot be exposed to the fresh air 
too much, nor can it be stirred too often. 

7. Too much attention cannot be given to the temperature in 
dairying. Correct temperature, by use of the thermometer, is the 
controlling influence of milk and cream. 

8. Don’t work the water out of the butter on the w’orker first 
and then add the salt, add the salt at once, and w'ork the salt in 
while you work the water out. By the former you either over- 
work the butter to get the salt in or if you don’t you cannot work 
the salt sufficiently in. 

9. Try not to wash the butter more than is absolutely 
necessary. The more you wash the butter the more possibility 
there is of washing out its taste and flavour. 

10. It is far better to stand butter and cream outside during 
the night, properly protected from dust, etc. 

11. Neat and tasty make up of the butter and neat packing 
will help a lot in the sale of the article on the market. 

12. It is not desirable to use any preservative ” foi* fresh 
butter, if the cream is well and properly ripened; the butter 
should keep long enough for the fresh butter trade without it. 

13. It will be better always to churn the cream a little on 
the under ripe side than over ripe. Over ripe cream is the 
forerunner of rancidity. 



A NEW METHOD OF MAKING DRY 
BED WINE, 


By Frederick T. Biolettt. 


Bcprinted from Bulldui No'. 177 of the Agrimltural Ilrjnoiment 
Station, of the California College of AijricuHurv. 


In the March and April issues of the Afiruodtnnil Journal 
this year (Nos. 8 and 4 of Vol. XXVIII), \V(3 iHiprodncuid Mr. 
Frederick T. Bioletti’s work on the Manufacfciu’e of j)ry Wines in 
Hot Countries from Bulletin No. 167 of the California Experiment 
Station. The following being a further contribution on the same 
subject, we reproduce it in the hope that it may assist the wine- 
makers of this Colony to overcome some of their difliculties. 


In Bulletin No. li>l (of the California Experiment Station), 
discussing various means of improving the quaility of dry wines 
made in hot countries, the conclusion was reached tliat the method 
which offered the best hope of attaining the end in view was that 
by which the requisite tannin and colour were extracted by heat 
before fermentation. The method, as outlined there, is as follows ; 

1. Heating the crushed grapes to a temperature and for a 
time sufficient to extract the necessary colour, tannin, and body, 

2. Immediate separation of the must, and cooling to 85^ E. 

“ 3. Immediate fermentation of the must at a temperature not 
exceeding 90° F.'' 

The bulletin further states : '' The present status of the 
method is this : 

'' 1. It has been shewn, both in California and in France, that 
it is possible, when working with small quantities, to attain the 
object in view by this method. 
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“ ‘2. The method has been used with success in Prance in the 
wdiole output of a cellar manufacturing 76,000 gallons of wine in a 
season.” 

Fjxperiments, made on a sufficiently large scale during the 
past vintage, have further demonstrated that the method is 
perfectly adapted to large-scale practice in California, and that it is 
possible by this means to produce a wine of excellent quality wdiere 
it had been found impracticable to do so by the old methods. 
These experiments indicate strongly, moreover, that it is not only 
possible to make good dry red wine by this means, but that, where 
rhe climate is hot during the vintage, it is the simplest and most 
economical method of attaining the end in view when working on 
a large industrial scale. 

This is not intended to mean that the use of this method 
alone is all that is necessary to improve the quality of the dry 
wanes of our hotter regions, liut that, together wuth |n*oper attention 
to the ordinary details of Avine-maldng, the proper use of cooling 
machines, and perhaps of pure yeast, we have a means l)y wdiicli 
w^e can be sure every year of making the best wdne tliat the gra])es 
available are capable of producing. In a cellar properly arranged 
for the purpose, all this can be accomplished at a cost so little in 
excess of tiie usual methods of manufacture that the loss wdiich 
occurs in practically every large wdnery in the State, of a few vats 
of wine by liad or incomplete fermentation, far more than counter- 
balances it. 

The experiments shew further that, where the grapes are well 
ripened and in fair condition, all that is necessary in * our liot 
valleys, for the production of good, sound wdne, is the use of 
cooling devices in the fermentation, and attention to proper sterili- 
zation of vats and casks. 

In order to give a clearer idea of how the method could he 
carried out on a large scale in a winery Iniilt for the purjiose, a 
plan of^ such a wdnery has been given with enough detail to 
exemplify all parts of the process and to enable any one to (%‘iJcu- 
late the cost of operation. 

While the main object of the experiments was to test the 
capabilities of the method referred to, other methods and other 
matters of interest in the fermentation of wine wxn‘e investigated 
both for comparison and for the purpose of devising the best way 
of carrying out the method in practice. 

The main lines of investigation were the following : 

1. Extraction of colour and tannin by artificial lieating. 

2. Control of the temperature of fermentation by means of a 
cooling machine. 

d. The use of pure and selected yeast. 
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4. The use of sulphurous acid in controlling' the teinpcM'atuu* of 
ferine n ting grapes. 

5. The making of wine from inc'omplet('ly ripe gra.])('s. 

In order to make the liearing of the experiiimnts clear, a, 
detailed account of tlie method uscal is lu'cessary. Ikdercmcc* to 
Bulletin No. 1()7 will make the objects of the princdpal (!.K|K'.riin(‘nt 
clear. There will be found a discussion of tiu' effects of high 
temperatures on the fermentation of wine, and an account of the 
preliminary laboratory experiments which, led to the devising of 
the metliod used in the larger winery experiments this year. 

It will be seen, from the reference given, tliat high tem|KU‘a.- 
tures have beneficial and necessary, as well as injiuious, (dfects in 
the production of dry red wine, and tlie experiments detailed licre 
shew that a practical method has been devised which will 
“combine the beneficial effects of heat in the extraction of colour, 
tannin, and body with those of cool fermentation in [irodiKu'iig 
bouquet, freshness, and maximum amount of alcohol.” ddiese 
experiments also indicate very strongly that hy use of the. nudhod 
recommended we are certain to produce a sound wine from any 
grapes in fair condition, however liot the season ; and tha.t, (uaut 
when the. grapes are inferior by reason of mould, drying u[), cte.^ 
mucli better wine can be made than l)y any of tlie usual methods. 

The principal merit of the method, therefore, is tlie certaivtij 
it gives that every vat of wine will be ^icr/Wd/// Houvd every year. 


DKSOHii»Tr()N OF Mkthod. 

Crashing . — The grapes were taken as tlioy camt^ to tlu‘ wiiuay 
in the usual way, passed through tlie ordinary ciaishca* and 
stemmer, and pumped by means of a must-pump tli rough tlu* 
regular must-line into 1,500-gallon vats. 

As the crushed grapes came into the vat a small amounted' 
potassium meta-bisulphite dissolved in watei* was added giaiduall.v, 
in such a way as to distribute it equally throughout thc^. va^t. 
amount used varied from ‘2 to ’4 per mil. of tlic weight of the 
grapes, that is to say, from 0 to 12 ounces i)er ton. 

The sulphite was added to paralyze temporarily tlie action of 
the moulds, bacteria, and yeast present, and to facilitate the solution 
of the colour. Another important use of tJie sulphite is to prevent 
too much oxidation during the heating, and so to avoid the 
“rancido” taste which might be acquired if the griipes were 
allowed to remain hot too long or if they wure too high. 

Preparation of Vats . — The vats were cleaned with hot water 
and soda and then swabbed with a 8 % solution of commercial 
sulphuric acid to partially disinfect them. The acid solution xvas 
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left on the walls of the vats for a few hours and then rinsed off 
with w^ater. 

Straining . — At the bottom of each vat was placed a strainer 
extending from the bunghole across the whole bottom to the 
opposite side. The form of strainer used is showm in Pig. 1. It 
consisted of an inverted rectangular trough closed at one end and 
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Pl(r. 1. Strainer for bottom of Fermenting Vat. 

liaving a top consisting of a solid board, and sides consisting of slats, 
made with bevelled edges like the slats of a press basket. 

These strainers were found to be not sufficiently effective, 
owing to the very thorough way in wdiich the grapes were broken 
lip by the method of handling. In practice it would be necessary 
to have a more efficient method of straining, or to adopt a method 
of crushing the grapes and conve^diig them to the vats, which 
would not result in such complete maceration. 

The former, i. c., the use of a more efficient straining device, 
would be preferable, as it is very desirable to have the grape-pulp 
tlioroughly disintegrated in order to facilitate the extraction, whicli 
takes place the more rapidly the more completely the grapes am 
crushed. 

As soon as the vat was full of cruslied grapes the must was 
allowed to run off the skins into another vat. It wtls found possible^ 
to run off* a volume of must equal to only one half of the total 
volume of the crushed gra[)es. With a better arrangement for 
straining, a volume equal to two-thirds could be run" off, which 
would mucli facilitate the subsequent openitions. 

Heating . — soon as the must was separated it was passed 
through the heater and back into the vat containing tln^ strained 
skins. Tile must was heated to from 140^’ to 150^’ and as tlie 
grapes were much cooler they remained at tlie bottom, and it was 
found very difficult to mix the two when the hot must w^as pum[)ed 
on to the top. This difficulty was overcome in great measure by 
attaching the hose, bringing the must from the heater, to a faucet 
in the bottom of the vat. By this means the hot must was forced 
through the cool grapes, and a thorough stirring at the end 
equalized the temperature in the whole vat. 

The Heater . — The must was heated by means of a must- 
heater ” constructed by Gomot, of Nimes, Prance. This machine 
is essentially a large tubular pasteurizer. 

The height of the boiler is (*> feet 10 inches from the ground to 
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the top, and the chimney is 2 feet 5 inches more. Its diameter is 
4 feet 3^ inches, and the tube connections protrude a few inches 
more on all sides. 

It consists of a system of copper tu1)es, throii^>-h wliich the 
wine runs, and a boiler surrounding them, which is heated by a tire 
ill the firebox below, from which the heat ])asses by four flues into 
the chimney. When used in the way intended by th(i manufac- 
turer, the boiler is filled with water. In our experiments, acting on 
the suggestion of Mr. Meakin, we found it more convenient to 
simply admit steam into the boiler and to dispense with both water 
and fire. 

There are eighty straight copper tubes joined by. unions outside 
the boiler. These tubes are each 3 feet 10 inches long and 1 
inches in diameter, and are easily cleaned by removing the 
couplings, for which purpose the arrangement is very simple. In 
our experiments, there was no deposit whatever in the tubes, and 
after passing water through the machine they were found 
perfectly clean. 

The machine is furnished with a strainer, whicli prevents seeds 
and skins . passing into the tubes. This strainer must be opened 
and cleaned occasionally, and is so constructed that this is easily 
done. Four thermometers are placed in various parts of the heater, 
which enable the operator to control the heating perfectly. There 
is one thermometer in the boiler, one at the entrance of the. must, 
one at the exit, and one half-way between those. By carefully 
watching these thermometers and manipulating the steam valve, 
the heating can be regulated in a few minutes to any degree 
required. The heating remains very constant so long as the steam 
pressure does not vary, and providing the supply of must is regular. 

A handpurnp can not be used to supply the must, a-s the 
output is too irregular. It is tiecessary to have a pump that will 
give a constant stream of uniform volume. I^\3r this |.)ur))os(3 a 
steam pump would be excellent, as its output can be regulated to 
any desired rate. For the experiments a gasoline motor pump 
especially constructed by G-omot for the purpose was us(m1. The 
rate of pumi3ing could be varied by a simple arrangement to from 
375 to 1,500 gallons per hour. Such control of the rate of 
pumping is necessary, as the heating depends on the rate with 
which the must passes through the machine, as well as ui:)()n the 
■ amount and pressure of the steam admitted. 

Capacity of Heater , — It was found that the machine would 
heat 1,000 gallons of must per hour from 75^ to ISO^F. 
when the temperature of the boiler was kept at 185 °.F. The 
steam pressure during the trials was 80 pounds. There was no 
pressure in the boiler of the heater, as it has an opening above. 

Heating the must to 150°F, is about what would be found 
convenient in practice if the temperature of the crushed grapes 
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was 76^F. and two-thirds of their volume of must Avere passed 
through the heater at loO^F. This is just about what is necessary 
to give the desired results. 

Extraction . — When the mass of crushed grapes has reached 
the desired temperature, it is left, with occasionai stirrings (every 
three or four hours), until the required colour and tannin have 
been extracted by the must. 

It has been shewn by the experiments detailed in Bulletin No- 
167 that the colour and tannin are extracted pari passu, so that by 
periodical observations of the colour it is possible to note the 
progress of extraction. 

Sallerons Vino-Colorimeter . — For this purpose a balleron 
vino-colorimeter is extremely useful. 



Pig 2, Salleron’s Colorimeter. 


So far, tliis is the bast and most practical means which has come 
into general use for measuring the colour of wine, and as some 
quick and reliable means of determining the colour during the 
process of extraction is necessary for the proper carrying out of this 
method, a short description of the instrument is given liere. 

The colours of wines differ in two respects. They may differ 
ill tint (that is to say, the kind or nature of the colour imiy differ), 
and they may differ in intensity (that is, the dc[)th or amount of 
colour may differ), In order therefore to measure tht3 colour of a 
wine and to compare it with the colour of anotlier wine we must 
measure both its tint and its intensity. Both these measiircments 
may be made with the Salleron vino-colorimeter. 

For the determination of the tint a, scale (Pig. 2, G-H) is 
furnished, consisting of a piece of cardboard on which are gummed 
small discs of silk which represents all the tints usually found in dry 
red wines. At the top of the scale is a disc marked VB (violet-i‘ed). 
which is the tint of a new wine made from a good colouring grape with 
full acidity, such as the Petite Sirah or Cabernet. At the bottom 
of the scale is a disc marked S'R (third I'ed), which is the tint of an 
inferior colouring grape with low acidity, such as Grenache or 
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Mission. Between these extremes are eight other discs represent- 
ing the intermediate tints which red wines ma\' 
have. Altogether there are ten discs representing 
ten tints, which are marked as represented in I^^ig. 

8. Each tint differs from the one al)ove it in 
having a slightly greater admixture of yellow. 

Wines of clai*et ty])e should not fall below tlic'. 

5VE, while those of Burgundy type may go to the 
bottom of the scale. Ports contain more yellow^ 
than even the 8E, and can not be measured 
satisfactorily by this scale. As wines become 
older the tint gradually becomes yellower, so that 
a wine which, wdien made, corresponds to the 
VR disc, may fall to the 5 VR disc when it is a 

yeaj‘ old. 

^ All the discs 
are made with 
the same in- 
tensity of co- 
lour, so that 
in order to 
compare wines 
with, them it 
is necessary to 
reduce the in- 
tensity of co- 
lour of the 
wines to that 
of the Jdiscs. 

This is dom^ 
by varying the 

thickness of wiru'. througlr which 
w’e look. If w(^ observe, the 

coloui* of a- wine, by looking 
through it in a glass three in- 
ches in diameter, it will appear 
to be twice as dark or intense^ as 
if we look through it in a glass 
of only one and one-lmlf inches 
diameter. This principle is 

made use of, both to bring the 
wine to the standard intensity 
which makes it possible to compare its tint, and also to measure 
the intensity itself. 

To use the instrument a small portion of the wine is placed in 
the receptacle V (Pig- 4), and the screw cap ah moved up or down 
until the thickness of wine between the glass discs c and d through 
which we look gives us an intensity equal to that of the discs. 


a 



Fig. 4. Construction of Salleron’s Viiio- 
Coloirraet'^r. 
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The scale is then moved back and forth until the ])roper tint is 
found. 

We now have ail the data for describing tlie exact colour of 
the wine. The tint is given by the name of the disc used and the 
intensity by the distance of d from c, which is read off from the 
scale on the outside of the cap ah at the point marked on AB with 
an arrow. 

If we get such a reading as dVlt, 160, it ineans that the tlntoi 
the wine is third violet red and the standard intensity is obtained 
b^^ looking through 160 hundreds of a millimeter of the wine. If 
we get the reading 80 on the scale it will show that only half as 
much wine is necessary to give the standard intensity and, there- 
fore, that the wine is twice as dark or intensely coloured as in the 
first case. The smaller the reading on the scale, therefore, the 
more deeply coloured the wine. 

To overcome this inconvenience, Professor Hilgard has adopted 
a scale of which the notation is inversely propoidionate to the 
thickness of the wine necessary to give the standard tint, and of 
which, therefore, the numbej-s given are directly ])roportioiiate. to 
the intensity of colour. For this purpose he has taken a wim^ 
which required 40 hundredths of a millimeter to give tlie standard 
intensity as an arbitrary standard, which he calls 100. A wine 
with half this amount of colour would then, with this scale, hawcj 
an intensity of 50. The number is obtained b}" dividing 4,000 by 
the reading of the scale. This wmild give us, then, for the first 
example an intensity of 4,000-^160, or *25, and for the second 
4,000-^80, or 50. 

If E represents the reading of the scale, then 4,000 K 
Intensity by Professor Hiigard’s scale. 

Comparison of Scales. 

Saileron Scale. Hilgard S.:ale. 

40 100 

<S0 50 

400 ‘i5, eic. 

The Hilgard scale has the great advantage of giving a clear 
idea of the intensity of colour in a wine without the need of juaking 
any mental calculations, for if the colour of one wine is rej)resented 
by a number three times as large as that represeaiting the colour of 
another we know that the first has three times as much colour iis 
the latter. 

Professor Hiigard’s notation has been used in the account of 
experiment work detailed later. 

In the absence of any recognised standard of intensity for th (3 
colour of wines, it is difficult to say what the proper degree of 
colour is. In order to give some idea of what the numbers of 
Professor Hiigard’s scale indicate in practice, it may be said that 
a wine measuring 15 in intensity would be considered sufficiently 
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dark tor an ordinary table wine. Any wine which tails below 10 is. 
too light in colour, w'hile anything over 20 may be considered 
darker than is necessary. These figures have reference to the 
United States. In Europe the popular taste does not recjiiiro (fuite 
so much colour. 

A young wine should contain juore colour than these figures 
indicate, as a certain proportion ot the colour aJvva\'s drops during 
ageing. This loss of colour is most rapid during the fii'st twa 
months after fermentation. It becomes less rapid later, until aftei- 
four months the loss is very slow. The amount of loss varies very 
much with different wines, and with different methods of handling,, 
but a Zinfandel to have 15 of colour when it is two years old should 
have at least 85 or 40 directly after drawing off from the ferment- 
dug vat, and, to preserve its colour even so well as this, if must 
have full acidity and must not be aged too quickly by frequent 
racking or keeping in small casks or wmin cellars. 

The following table is appended to show^ the actual loss of 
colour found by observation. The tests were made with experi-. 
ment wines fermented at the Station cellar, and were all made in 
small quantities and kept in casks of from 10 to 20 gallons. In 
larger quantities the loss ot colour would be slower, and tlie deptli 
of colour indicated for four months probably corresponds to wliafc 
would be found in practice in a wine of the same cliaracter at the 
end of eighteen months or two years. 

TABLE 1. 


Loss of Colour during Ageing of 


Number of Wines 
Examined 

At Pressing. 

330 

UO 

85 

35 

23 

13 



1 Month. 

Odlohu. 

‘i Months. 

3 Months. 

4 Mhnths. 

Loss., 
un (>9'4% 
59 

27 68 2VV* 
13 62-9% 

9 60‘9V{, 
t 6 Gl-5%, 

36-5%. 

Pour . . 

Six . . 

Pive . . 

Seven 

Pive .. 

Three 

Average of colour 
remaining .. 

Loss. 
191 42*1% 
96 32‘2% 
60 41*2% 
25 28-6% 
15 34*8% 
9 30-7% 

Loss 
117 6i'5% 
91 35*0% 
36 67*6% 
16 64*3% 
n 52*2% 

1 9 30-7% 

50-9% 

i 

Loss 
lU 65-6% 
(18 51 •4% 
34 60’0% 
15 57-1% 
10 56-6% 

7 46’2% 

43*9% 

100 

651% 

Average loss - of 



i 



original colour 






for each month 


34-9% 

14*2% 

■ 7*0% 

7-4%, 


It will be seen by examining the table that approximately the^ 
same proportion of the colour is lost whatever the original colour- 
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in the wine, so that it is possible to foretell within very close limits 
what the colour of a wine Avill be at the end of a certain time when 
kept under certain conditions. This applies only to wines of w-hich 
the colouring mattei: is nornial. Wines made from sucli grapes as 
Lenoir, G-renache, Trousseau, or from partially dried or nioiildy 
grapes, lose tlieir colour more quickly. 

It may be said, then, that wanes kept in very small casks lose 
about one-third of their colour during the first month, about one- 
half during the first two months, and nearly twvD-thirds of their 
colour during the first tour months after pressing. 

The loss at first is much more rapid in the very deeply coloured 
wines than in those more lightly coloured, as is shewn by the 
curves in Fig. 5. 



PIG. 5. Lors o£ Colour in Bed Wines during the First Four Months. 

The numbers on the right shew the colour at pressing ; those on the left at four 
months. The dotted curve shews the average loss calculated from observations on 
thirty wines. 

Cooling . — As soon as the extraction of the skins has proceeded 
far enough, as indicated by the reading of the colorimeter the must^ 
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now containing tannin and colour, is drawn off and cooled to 80‘^ 
-or B5‘" F. The hot must runs off' very freely, as the pulp cells of 
the grapes have all been thoroughly heated and have lost the powei* 
-of retaining the juice possessed by the cells of iresh grapes. A 
certain amount of juice remains, however, in the skin, most of 
which can be recovered by pressing, as is ordinarily done with 
fermented grapes. It would be better to extrajct this juice l)y some 
-diffusion process, but so far no satisfactory method of doing this 
has been devised. In the experiments, only the must which ran 
-off without pressing was used, but it would be very desiralile to 
obtain that remaining in the skins, as it contains more colour than 
that in the free run. A continuous press would be excellent for 
this purpose, as the maceration of the pomace whi(;h occurs with 
such presses would not have the bad effect it has when pressing 
fermented pomace, because the extra amount of solid matter would 
be to a great extent precipitated during fermentation. 

As soon as the must is cooled and run into ferm(3nting vats, 
lany correction which it needs, such as the addition of auid or 
water, should be made. At the same time a starter of yeast should 
be used, [vreferably of tested pure yeast. 

Piore Yeast . — In the experiments, a pure Cdiampagne yeast 
was used. This yeast had been thoroughly tested and found 
capable of fermenting out very sweet musts and producing a good 
wine. The same yeast was used in all the experiments and was 
found to give good results with both white and red wines. 

Method of Using the Pure Yeast . — A method was devised for 
keeping a supply of pure yeast on hand for the vaidous fermenta- 
tions, which was found very simple and convenient. As the 
method is of general application and could be used for the same 
purpose with the ordinary methods of wine-making, it is di^sci-ibed 
here. 

The method adopted was as follows : Starting with a 4 -ounc(} 
ffask, the pure yeast was increased by pouring it into a hirge flajsk 
■containing one gallon of must which had just lieen (tooled to 1)0^’ h\ 
■after sterilizing by boiling. Three days later, this gallon of must 
was fermenting well and contained a large amount of activti yeast. 
In the meanwhile 25 gallons of must, obtained from cleaiii, sound 
grapes, had been cleared of its sediment and yeast by settling with 
sulphurous acid. This was done by adding 1 ounce of potassium 
meta-bisulphite dissolved in one pint of water to 25 gallons of 
must. This had the effect of preventing fermentation until all 
sediment, including the moulds and yeast, in the must had settled. 
In twenty-four hours, must treated in this way was perfectly 
bright and was racked off into a clean cask which had been, 
thoroughly sterilized by steaming. Must treated in this way is 
])ractically free from all fermentative organisms. Five gallons of 
this clear must were then freed from the sulphurous acid by 
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boiling and placed in a shallow tub which had been thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized with boiling water. As soon as the must in 
tlie tub had crjoled to bO'^F., the gallon of yeast in the fiask was 
added and the whole thoroughly aerated by dipping up the mast 
with a gallon measure and pouring it through the air back into the 
Aiib. As soon as fermentation was Avell under way (twenty-four 
hours), gallons of the clear must were added without previous 
boiling. More than this sliould not be added for fear of the arrest 
of the fermentation which might occur if too much of the must 
containing sulphite were added at once. The next day, 5 gallons 
more of the clear sulphited-inust were added. It was safe to add 
more this time as the yeast w^as becoming used to the sulphurous 
acid. Twenty-four hours later the remaining 12^ gallons of the 
siilphited-mnst Avere added. 

In this way, at the end of six days, 25 gallons of must 
containing pure yeast were obtained practically free from moulds, 
bacteria, or wild yeast. In order to have a maximum amount of 
vigorous yeast in the must it should be tlioroughly aerated several 
limes every day, and fermented in a low, wide tub. 

As soon as a stock of pure yeast is obtained in this way it 
can be kept up simply by replacing the yeast taken out with an 
equal quantity of clear siilphited-must prepared in the way 
•described. During tlie vintage it is not necessary to crush and 
press grapes specially for this purpose, but the must can be taken 
'directly from the vats or casks, care being taken to sulphite the 
must as soon as it is separated from the grapes before the slightest 
ifermentation has commenced. 

A stock of 25 gallons is sufticient for the fermentation of 2,000 
gallons per day. Twenty gallons may be taken from the pure 
yeast tub every day and replaced with sulphited-must, and if the 
temperature is kept above 80^ F. and the must is not too sweet 
(not over 22 per cent. B.) and sufficient aeration is given, the 
/amount of yeast in the must will not diminish. 

Every care sliould be given to prevent contamination of the 
y(‘.ast. The yeast tub should be kept covered with a clean cloth 
.and should be pljjbced in a room, separate from the fermenting vats, 
•All tubs, buckets, casks, hose., etc., used in the production of the 
yeast should be thoroughly sterilized with boiling water and not 
used for other purposes. 

While it is not pretended that by these means, however 
carefully carried out, we are sure to obtain an absolutely pure 
culture of yeast, in the sense that it does not contain a single germ 
or cell of anything but the yeast we start with, it was found that, 
for practical purposes, it preserves the culture pure during the 
wliole vintage. As we add the yeast to grapes containing spores 
and germs of many kinds or to imperfectly sterilized must, the • 
few contaminating spores that may get into our pure yeast are 
•quite harmless. This is true, however, only if we exercise well 
7 
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the precautions indicated. If we alJo-w vinegar flies to get at onr- 
yeast vats, or draw^ off the yeast with hoses used for racking wine 
or must, the yeast will quickly hecoine badly contaminated 

Fermentation . — After the red must has been cooled and the 
yeast added, fermentation Avill start immediately. _ Witluii twenty-- 
four hours the ieiupf'rature. will rise* to 90^' or 95*“'^., dei)endi.ng on 
the outside temperature and the size of the vat. Jh'fo.r(! it reacJic\^>. 
QS'^F. the fermenting must is passed through, the cooler a, ml 
reduced to If the weather is not very hot, the vats do not 

contain more than from 1,000 to 3,000 gallons, and the original 
density of the must does not exceed 22% to 23‘;;l» Balling, this 
cooling will be suflicient. Usually, however, if we ar(‘ to ]ia.v(‘ a, 
cool fermentation, anotlier cooling later will be necessary, Tn the 
experiments two coolings were always given, and winces containing 
over 14%; of aJcoliol and in one case over 15/,, fennented out. 
perfectly dry. 

After Fermentation . — With musts containing .no nior(‘ than 
22% Balling, it is possible to obtain ])errectl}’ di'V wiiK\s in Jour to' 
five days in the .fermenting vats. To insure this a certain amount 
of aeration should be given at each cooling. Ifliis is avcoinplislKMl 
simply by allowing the stream of coolc'd must to fall thi’ougb tlnv' 
air a distance of three or four feet into tlie vat. Idle must will im 
this way carry down enough air to keej) tlu^ yeast working 
vigorously. This afertion will at the same time get rid. of aiiy 
excess of sulphurous acid which may bo. present, i n tluj expcnl- 
ment wines, this wris accomplished so [)erfectly that (rnly the- 
faintest traces of the acid were found in the finished wiiu's, an 
amount less than one-fiftieth of that allowed in Prencdi wines, 
imported into the United States. 

More aeration than is necessary f(,)r the complcBion of ilu?, 
fermentation sliould be avoided, on account of its cffcH't cm thc' 
colour, which is diminished in quantity and injured in quality l^y 
excessive exposure to the oxygen of tlu^. air. 

With musts containing over 24%, BalHtig it will usually bo 
found impossible to ferment the wine perfectly dry in the fouiv* 
days, but it is inadvisable to leave it in the open feiinenting vats 
any longer than this., At the end of four days, what(‘.vt^r tlio- 
strength of the original must, the fermentation will be v(‘.ry slow. 
If the temperature, however, has never ex(*e(‘.(led it will n(,)t 

have ceased entirely, and every effbrt should bo made to ki-'op it 
going until the wine is perfectly dry.. It is a capital mistake to’- 
allow the fermentation to stop and the yeast to settle whi1(^. the 
wine still contains ‘5%,, 1%, or even 2% of sugar, as is often done in 
the hope that the fermentation will recommence in the spring and, 
eliminate this sugar. 

At the end of four days in the open vat the wine should Ike 
transferred to a storage cask, however much sugar it still, contains.. 
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This transfer should be made with thorough aeration, and the 
receiving cask should not be sulphured. Tlie wine should run in a 
stream which falls through the air into the pump-tub, or well, and 
should enter the storage cask through the up])er biinghole so that it 
will fall through the air in tiro cask, Yuiless somt‘ other means is. 
adopted for sup[)lying the needed oxygen. 

This aeration will reinvigorate the yeast and will usually l)e 
sufficient to keep the fermentation going until the wine is dry. 
The wane should be watched, however, and, if in seven days it is 
not dry, it should be aerated again l)y running it off from the. 
bottom of tire cask and pnmpiiig it back into the sanu^ cask. In 
the experiments this was found sufficient, even in cases where the 
resulting wine showed over iryyiof alcohol, to bring the wine 
dryness in three weeks from tlie time the grapes were crushed. 

By this means tlie dangerous bacterial fermentations, which 
so often injure wines, even when tliey do not spoil them, during 
the one or two months following the vintage, will ])e avoided. 
The presence of a small quantity of sugar in tin* wine cannot be 
detected by means of the ordinai\y saccharometer or mustimeter 
used by cellermem The saccharometer may descend to thc^ 0 iiuirk, 
or even considerably below in wines which contain over 1% of siigu r 
This is especially true of liigbly alcoholic wdnes, which art^ the 
most troublesome to get dry. Tire taste of tlie wiiu^.-ma-ker is the 
only practical means of determining the presence of a dange/roiis 
residue of sugar in the wine. 

So long as a taste of sweetness can bo perceived in the wine 
by a practised taster, means should be ado[)te(l to keep the ferment- 
ation going. For this purpose, usually all that is necessary is aai 
occasional aeration and stirring up of the yeast, as already devScrilred, 
Prompt action, however, is necessary. The wine should never l)e 
allowed to get cold before it is quite dry. If the wine is placed 
in puncheons or otlier small casks it is very useful, if not quite 
necessary, to keep it in a room where the tempci‘atnre does not fall 
below TO^P. If it is placed in large casks (i,000 to 5,000 gallons, 
or larger), it will retain its heat for a sufficient tim(‘. to Ih-hduu' 
perfectly dry if the needed aeration is given. 

If, even with these measures properly carried out, the 
wine still remains sweet, it means, provided t1u‘, gra])es used 
were not excessively mouldy, that the original must contained 
more sugar than it is possible for the yeast to eliminate. If 
the must contains more than 28% Balling, as will sometimes 
happen, especially when partially dried grapes are present, 
there is usually no possibility of fermenting it clr\'. In this 
case, the sugar may be eliminated by blending with a wine 
containing less than 12% of alcohol. This blending, howeveiy 
must be done promptly, before either wane has become cold 
and before the wine containing sugar has become injured bv 
bacterial fermentation. If a wine is not perfectly dry within seven 
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days after being transferred from the fermenting vat to the storage 
cask, an alcohol determination should be made. If there is more 
than a mere tiaice of sugar and the alcohol exceeds 14^%, the wine 
should be blended immediately with a weaker wiue and aerated 
again. 

First Eacl'intj, — While, so long as any sugai* remains, our 
efforts" should be directed toward keeping the yeast vigorous and 
suspended in the wine, we should use means to accomplish the 
opposite results as soon as the sugar has all disap[)eared and the 
wine is perfectly dry. 

The function of the yeast is to change the sugar of the must 
into the alcohol of the wine. As soon as this is effected the wine 
should be freed from the yeast as soon as possible. If the fermenta- 
tion has been conducted successfully, the yeast will commence to 
deposit immediately and the wine will be comparatively clear within 
two or three weeks after it has become dry. The first racking, then, 
should take place at this time and, as there is no need for further 
fermentation, the casks into which the wine is racked should bo 
sulphured. This should be done with both red and white wines. 
The sulphur will remove a little of the colour in the former case, 
but some of this will return as the sulphurous acid disappears, and 
the colour remaining will be much more stable. Properly 
sulphured red wines will shew more colour at the end of six 
months than similar wines which have not been sulphured. 

It is neither necessary nor advisable to wait until the wine is 
perfectly clear before making the first racking. All wines made 
by commercial methods contain a few bacteria and many of them 
a great many, and even when wines taste dry there is often a trace 
of sugar left which is sufficient to serve as nourishment for the 
bacteria. It is very desirable, therefore, to put the wine in such a 
condition that the bacteria will be deposited and the wine cleared 
as soon as possible. This is accomplished by racking without 
aeration, which eliminates the yeast and bacteria in the thick lees, 
thuA by sulphuring and cooling, which stop the action of the floating 
bacteria and cause them to be deposited. 

After the first racking, or before, if the wine is perfectly dry 
to the taste, the cellar should be kept as cool as possible and the 
wine protected as much as passible from the air, in order to 
promote the settling of all the fine lees and hasten the perfect 
1 earing of the wine. 


{To be continued) 



LOCUST OONPEKENCE. 


Inter-Oolonial Scheme for the Tabulation of Data. 


A few months ago His Excellency tlie Higli Commissioner 
suggested that a Conference of representatives of the various 
Colonies and Territories be held at Pretoria for the purpose of 
discussing and formulating a concerted plan for the collection and 
distribution of information regarding the prevalence and movements 
of locusts in different parts of South Africa. 

A meeting was finally arranged fo]* August t20th. The Hon. 
Adam Jameson, the Transvaal Commissioner of Lands, occupied 
the Chair, and the delegates were welcomed and the Conference 
formally opened by Lord Selborne himself. The delegates were 
as follows : — 

Mr. Adam Jameson (Transvaal Commissioner of Lands). 

Mr. F, B. Smith (Transvaal Director of Agriculture.) 

Mr. C. B. Simpson (Transvaal Government Entomologist.) 

Mr. C. Fuller (Eei)resenting Natal.) 

Mr. C. P. Lounsbury (Kepresenting tlie Cape Colony.) 

Mr. C. N. Johnson (Bepresenting the Orange Kiver Colony.) 
Mr. E. Duiuaresq (Representing the Orange River Colony.) 

Mr. L. Wroughton (Representing Basutoland.) 

The proposal that the various Governments be recommended 
to adopt a sclieme as suggested by the High Commissioner was 
supported unanimoiisly, though it was considered by some that a 
few of the advantages indicated would not 1)0 realised. After 
coming to a decision on the initial objects of the meeting, the 
delegates discussed locust matters in general and at the close of tlie 
proceeding's ad(4)ted the subjoined resolutions, vi/. : — 

1. That this Conference recommends the immediate establishment 

of a central bureau to be ixiaintained for a period of not 
less than five years for the collection, tabulation and distribu- 
tion of reports of locust swarms throughout the whole of 
British South Africa. 

2. — It is recommended that the Governments of Poi‘tngucse East 

Africa and German West Africa be invited to co-operate. 

3. — It is recommended that the bureau shall be under the direction 

of a Committee comprised of one representative from each 
contributing Colony or territory. 

4. — It is recommended that the bureau be located in Pretoria, and 

that the funds contributed to its upkeep be administered by 
the Director of Agriculture of the Transvaal. 

5. — That the Committee shall hold an annual meeting at a time 

and place to be agreed upon by a majority of the members. ^ 
An extraordinary meeting of the Committee may hv held at 
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any time at the request of two or more of the contributing 
Colonies or Territories. Tliree members shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting. 

b.—It is recommended that the cost of the bureau, which shall not 
exceed £1)00 during the first year, be borne by each Colony 
or Territory in accordance with the recognised scale. 

7. — It is recommended that each Colony make aiTangements for 
collecting inf ormation regarding the position and movements 
of swarms of locusts within its borders, and that it transmit 
the same with all possible despatch to the bureau, together 
wdth any details that may be available. 

S . — It is recommended that the bureau receive and tabulate the 
information so forwarded and from time to time, as may be 
deemed necessary, issue maps and memoranda to each Colony 
or Territory concerned shewing the latest })(jsition and 
probable movements of swarms of locusts, and further 
when possible, any special information desired by any 
Colony or Territory. 

9. — That this Conference expresses itself in favour of locust 

legislation on the lines adopted in Natal. 

10. — That in the opinion of this Conference the cliief measure of 

control is in the destruction of locusts in tlie wingless or 
voet-ganger stage, and tlris Conference urges upon the 
Governments of the various Colonies and Territories to take 
steps to make the ease and low cost of destroying locusts by 
the sweetened arsenical solution universally known to 
farmers in locust-infested regions. Further, this Conference 
wishes to add that from the experience of tlie members 
composing it, despite the highly toxic pro[)erties of the 
solution, very little danger has resulted or is likely to result 
from the general adoption of this treatment to poultry, stock 
or man. 

11. — That this Conference is strongly of opinion that each of the 

South African Colonies or Territories should take measures 
as far as possible to ensure the prompt destruction of all 
voet-gangers hatching out within its borders. 

12. — Tliat in the opinion of this Conference it is necessary that, in 

order to secure the general destruction of locusts, qualified 
officers should be employed under each Government and 
controlled by the Pepartment of Agriculture of such Govern- 
ment to demonstrate to the farmer in every infected area 
the measures recommended. 

13. — That owing to the immense loss to the Transvaal and the 

Orange Eiver Colony caused by the ravages of locusts 
hatched in Griqualand West and Bechuanaland this 
(A)nference strongly represents the importance of action on 
the part of the Government of Gape Colony in dealing with 
the pest in those parts of its area. 



NOTES ON THE PRICKLY PEAR, 


I3b. Ee.ic a. Nobbb. 


Of noxious weeds the Cape Colony has full share and of all its 
irVtieds there is none more prominent and few, if any, as harmful as 
the prickly pear. Few weeds have spread so systematically over 
the face of the country and no other has become such a character- 
istic feature of the landscape. 

The prickly pear is essentially the weed of the Karroo, of the 
•dry bare uplands and of di-v climates. It is not stcictly limited by 
depth of rainfall or by cliaracter ol soil but it prefers dry air, 
.'volcanic ground and a hot summer. At the same time it is not 
hypersensitive and will grow almost anywhere where it is not 
■wanted, from a galvanised iron roof d(nvn wards. 

It has been estimated that at the present day it (iovcjrs half a 
.million morgem in the Colony and certain it is that the area is not 
diminisliing. 

The prickly pear is known in one form or another all over the 
Colony. In certain portions, the moister grass veld, the Western 
'Province and the coast belt, while it grows ’well, it is yet readily 
kepS in check, and hence is commonly utilised for hedges and 
ornament. The fact that it is not everywhere a menace renders 
very difficult the problem of eradication legal enactment as it is 
obviously a liardship to compel a man to destroy a useful fence 
round his kraals lest haply a leaf or fruit should be carried to the 
next division where it is liable to spread. 

To bring prickly pear under the .operations of the law as 
•applied to X^nthiam spinuHitm and other Jioxious weeds W(,)uld on 
the other hand be a far greater liardship, indeed there are many 
farms wliere extirpation wdU cost more than the land it) be cleared 
is worth, while there are many others wdiere, whatever* the gain, 
yet it would cost more to clear than the fajoner can alfurd. 

The districts where prickly [)ear may be. regarded as a serious 
pest include : — Albany, Alexandria, Bedford, Ci'adock, Fort 
Beaufort, Graaff lieinet, .Hurnansdorp, Janseuville, King William’s 
Town, Murraysburg, Ondtshoorn, Port .Elizabeth, Queenstown,^ 
Soinerset East, Steynsburg, Steytlerville, Stockenstroom, Sweden- 
dam, Tarka, Uitenhage, Umtata, and Willowunore. 

A much discussed question is the extent of the loss the Colony 
annually sustains through prickly pear. Owing to lack of proper 
statistics it is hopeless to attempt to fix even approximately any 
sucli figure. The evils too are not entirely such as can be 
ex[)ressed in terms of money. In the report of a select committee 
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which considered this matter in 189M, t])e case against the prickly 
pear is summed up. Farms which formerly were used for stoc^k 
grazing “ are now useless for pastoral [)iirposes while the owners 
have been almost ruined, thus causing great suffering and loss to 
the revenue.” And further on it states : In some of tlu^so 

districts the plant is still rapidly spreading, thousands of stock a, re 
still annually killed from its el'fects ; in parts of the old attected 
farms it has become so dense that no animal can pass througli it, 
while the owners and occupiers have hecome so poor that they are 
dragging oiit a miserable existence, living principally upon the 
fruit. These people have now fallen into such a poverty-stricken 
condition tliat their children are growing up uneducated, and a-ro 
becoming a threatening danger to the country. Besides these 
evils the prickly pear is having a demoralizing effect upon tluc 
natives. During six months of the year the fruit provides them 
with a means of subsistence and they have consequently contracted 
idle and thievish habits, and the farmers in tlie neigh Ixnirliood a;i‘e 
losing stock, which are secreted in these thickets and slaxightored 
at convenience. From the fruit of the prickly pear the natives- 
manufacture an intoxicating drink, wdiich our native servjiuts 
indulge in frequently, thus rendering themselves unfit for service 
and causing serious disturbance on the farms.” 

This severe indictment is confirmed in the report of the Select 
Committee which went into the qxiestion during the last session of 
Parliament, and which alludes to the serious losses of stock, the 
reduced stock-carrying capacity of land, the material impoverish- 
ment of the community, the increase of stock thefts and the 
demoralizing effect upon the natives, all attributable to the spread 
of the prickly pear.” 

Common as the prickly pear is, there yet appears to l)e a 
doubt as to the proper botanical description. In evidence before 
the recent Committee Dr, T^Iarloth, of (bape Town, stated that it is 
either Ojyuntia fiai^y-indica or Opuntia tuna. There are msiuy 
other species of prickly pear ail more or less objectionable. The 
scientific nomenclature is however a matter of minor iniportancce 
A much more vital fact laid dowui by the same authoi'ity is the 
specific identity of the thorny and spineless varieties. Dr, 
Marloth stated in evidence : “ The opinion I have formed from my 
experience is that the ‘"doornblad” has reverted from the* 
‘‘ kaalblad”. I do not think the “ doornblad ” was here originally,, 
but through a series of generations, and always growing from sei^d,. 
it has reverted to the original -wild variety. The “kaalblad ” is a 
cultivated variety. In its native home, America, they have by 
cultivation improved the original and reared the '^'kaalblad’A 
That has been introduced into the Mediterranean countries iind 
here, and by being left to itself and allowed to re-produce itself 
from seed constantly — not in one generation and from the first 
seed, but from the seeds of the first seedlings when they have 
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grown up, and so on over a length ot' time — it has reverted to the 
spiny stage.” 

This dispels the hopes ot those wdio thought to be able to get 
rid of the one kind and yet leave the other. Such an attempt 
would be quite in effectual . 

The first introduction of this pest into the Golon}^ dates back 
to a very early period in our history. In a report written in 1892 
Dr. Marlotli wTote : “It appears that also our common prickly 
pear was brought here by Dutch East Indiamen to use it for 
fences. That it was imported from Madeira for the purpose of 
cultivating the cochineal is hardly possible, for the attempts tO' 
start this industry there are of comparatively recent origin, and 
have not been successful. Even on the Canary Islands the 
cochineal insect was introduced only some fifty or sixty years ago. 
Of course the prickly pear, which is the same species as our- 
common kind, existed long before on all those islands.” 

The prickly pear was introduced from America, its native 
home, at an early date to the Mediterranean countries, wdiere it 
flourishes, though it does not appear to become a pest ; on the 
contrary it is highly valued as an article of diet for the poorer- 
classes. It seems highly probable that it reached the Dutch East 
India settlements from there and so came to the Cape. 

In whatever way the prickly [)ear reached South Afim-a, it 
certainly found congenial surroundings and lias thoroughly 
established itself. 

It is curious that no active measures seem to have been taken-, 
against the prickly pear until comparatively lately. It first 
received parliamentary recognition in 1890, since when four- 
separate select committees have sat upon it. In 1891 the Agricul- 
tural Department conducted some experiments wdth different 
exterminators and various [)rocesses. Mr. A. C. Macdonald, Agri- 
cultural Assistant, was in cliarge of this work, the ultimate 
outcome of whicli ^va.s the recommendation of the process now 
generally adopted, tliat of stubbing out the trees by the root,, 
piling them up in heaps and s[)raying with, arsenite of soda 
solution, one pound in nine gallons of waiter. Originally the 
arsenite of soda or Government exterminator as it is often called, 
was sold at 2Jd. per lb; from 1898 it was distributed free, and 
lately it has been sold at cost price to the farmers. In this way 
\ since the commencement of the system in 1898 some 425 tons of 
arsenite have been imported at a cost of considerably over .kl5,000. 
No doubt much good has resulted and a large area has been cleared 
by this means, wdiile unquestionably also the further spread of the 
prickly pear has in many instances been arrested. There have 
been great difficulties to contend with in this matter ; the demand 
has been spasmodic and very erratic, while the sums voted have 
also fluctuated considerably from year to year, rendering the 
supply and hence its distribution irregular and unreliable. 
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The method adopted in this country lias found confirmation 
^elsewhere and careful experiments conducted in New South Wales 
in 1901, brought out the fact that of the various materials used, 
arsenite of soda applied in a strength of 1 lb. dissolved in 8 gallons 
of water gave the best results, closely bearing out the conclusion 
previously arrived at here. 

The prickly pear is also a pest in New Soutli Wales wliere a 
Prickly Pear Destruction Act for its compulsory eradication is 
strictly enforced (Act ‘250 Victoria, New South Wales, 80th July). 
Under this law Crown Land in the outlying districts where prickly 
pear occurs are leased for a term of years at a low rental, about 6d. 
per acre per annum conditional to the destruction of all prickly 
pear within a specified time. In the settled districts of tlie Colony 
eradication without state aid in any form is compulsory. Owners 
•of land have to give notice of the presence of prickly pear on their 
laiul. Inspectors traverse the country and wherever they find the 
p)ear they serve a notice on the owner or occupier to eradicate. 
He must commence operations within a month, subject to a 
penalty of and an additional T5 for every further delay of 
twenty-eight days. Should no effort to eradicate ha made, the 
inspector may clear the land at the owoier’s expense but ceases 
•operations if the owner then commences on his own account. It 
is not suggested that such procedure should be adopted here where 
the conditions are somewhat different, but it is only along some 
such lines that it can ever be hoped that wc sliall be able effectively 
to deal with the eyil. 

In Queensland the individual has been left to coj^e with the 
trouble, but at one time a reward of ,4^5,000 wuxs offered to anyone 
discovering a remedy. No award has yet been made nor does it 
seem likely to be claimed. The farmers there use arsenite of soda 
costing 8d. to 8|d. per lb., — dearer than with us. 

In Mexico and South Texas eradication does not appear 
necessary, the use of the pear in time of severe drought keeps it 
sufficiently in check. 

The in(|uiries of the Select Committee brought to light quite a 
number of preparations recently devised for the destruction of 
prickly pear. Some are patented or protected, the conqxjsition of 
others is secret. The basis of most is probably arsenic in one form 
■or another and it remains to be determined whether any of the 
other ingredients are active or essential. 

Extended trials are being conducted of these various specific 
remedies and comparisons will be made of their relative merits. It 
is hoped that the outcome m ly be the discovery from amongst 
them of a remedy simpler, cheaper and more effective than the 
2 )resent process ; time will show. 

Recently one such proprietary poison has attracted consider- 
able public attention. Mr. P. Pienaar’s patent preparation for 
prickly pear has been tried and nsed successfully by a number of 
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farmers. On a large scale perhaps this has been done by the 
municipality of Uitenhage on the extensive commonage upon which 
•the prickly pear grows thicklj^ but in clumps. The treatment is 
‘ considered to have been thoroughly successful and a cai'eful count 
has been kept of the cost which worked out some little time ago at 
. over 25,000 trees averaging between six and eight feet high 
‘ destroyed at a total cost for labour, material and supervision, of 
kT68 13s. or a little over IJd. per tree. 

The question of the eradication is complicated by the fact that 
I the prickly pear is not everywhere regarded as entirely an evil. 
During all ordinary times no doubt it is so, but in some localities it 
serves as a valuable famine food though even as such it is recognised 
. as not without serious drawbacks. In the recent severe droughts 
thousands of ostriches were kept alive on prickly pear and mealies. 
In some of the drier tracts of the Colony the cattle may be said to 
subsist on prickly pear. J^onkeys will not let it alone. The ill 
' effects seem to shew themselves only by slow degrees and for short- 
dived animals like pigs it may have value as a succulent, if 
unnutritious diet. None the less it is admitted even by those who 
use it most that it is a last resort and onl.y taken for lack of better 
i food. It would probably be true to say that in siicli cascis had there 
(been no prickly pear on the place the farm would in good seasons 
have carried far more stock, and that there being more herbage 
where prickly pear is absent the period of scarcity would have been 
: longer delayed or less severely felt. In either event the farmer 
would have been better able to meet the drought. The unthrifty 
-appearance of cattle running in prickly pear is well known and the 

• state of their internal organs when examined explains at once their 
chronic indigestion and poverty and gives colour to the common 
belief that prickly pear is a fertile cause of lamziekte. 

In Mexico, in Texas, and- in Australia, in time of drought the 
prickly pear is burnt to remove the spines before being fed to 
■stock just as is done in this country ; occasionally a torch is used 
instead for this purpose. At one time steaming to soften the spines 
was commonly resorted to. Attempts to turn the prickly pear into 
ensilage dt) not seem to have met witli much success, and on the 
whole it has been found that, although such methods have at times 
.been highly recommended, the final conclusion is, tliat prickly pear 
is not a wholesome diet. It is at best only a makeshift during 
time of drought. 

In Southern Europe as in Cape Colony the fruit is largely 
used for human food ; it is also distilled, and a spirit obtained from 
it. 

The common practice in this Colony for the eradication of 
prickly pear, is the expensive and tedious, but effective one of 

• stubbing the trees, usually by contract labour, piling them in heaps 
■ on a foundation of thorn or other bush and then wetting the heap 
-with arsenite of soda. This solution is best prepared by dissolving 
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the arsenite in boiling water, say .1 lb. in 2 gallons tlien adding this 
to 6 or 7 gallons of water giving a solution of the proper strength. 

When arsenite is unprocurable or the pear is to be fed to stock 
then additional bush is cut and the pear burnt. 

This wnrlv is best carried on during the non-active [)eriod from 
1st March to 1st September. 

In New South Wales mere spraying of tlie standing trees with 
a 10 per cent, solution of arsenite of soda, 1 lb. to 10 gallons of 
w^ater, is recommended for applicati©n during the months the sap 
is flowing, but this it is admitted while killing the green joints 
does not kill the roots so that the stumps shoot out again and the 
vrork has to be done over again from time to time. 

The various remedies now being brought before the public 
required to be applied as injections or doses of a few spoonfuls 
poured into holes previously bored with an auger in the stem. 
AVhether in all cases this will be fatal both above jmd below ground 
remains to be seen. It is claimed that these preparations are 
effectual at all seasons. 

As already stated the department is conducting an enquiry 
into the best methods of eradication and a comparison of the different 
preparations recently introduced. 

The regulations nowin force (Government Notice 729 of 1905) 
are printed for the information of those interested. 
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SCKQB I^^XTEBMINATOR. 

It is hereby notified that application for Scrub Exteiininafeor 
(Arsenite of Soda) for the eradication of Prickly Pear and Jointed 
Cactus, accompanied by the necessary remittance, must be made 
to the Magistrate of the District in which the land is situated. 

TJie Scrub Exterminator will be obtainable at any depot now 
•or hereafter established for the purpose, at a prepaid charge of 
10s. (One pound ten shillings sterling) per drum of 140 lbs., 
delivered at the depot. 

The quantity to be issued to any person at one time will be 
in no instance exceed five (5) drums. 

The depots at present established are shewn in the Schedule 
• hereto. 

Charles Cueeev, 

Under Secretary for Agriculture. 

Schedid<!. 

at i)reseur- established ; — 


Aberdeen 

(dvil Comiiussioner’s Office. 

Adelaide 

J. Laimont. 

Alexandria 

Cd'vil Commissioner’s Offtcx*.. 

Bedford 

d. 13. (jiuin. 

Cookhouse 

Macdonald Bros. 

Cradock 

... S. G. N. Webber & Co. 

Port Beaufort 

... Civil Commissioner’s Office. 

Graaff-Eeinet 

... Timstall & Co. 

Grahams town 

... J. H. Parker. 

Humansdorp 

Civil Commissioner’s Office. 

Jansenville 

( J. If. Heydenricli, Jansenville« 

iC. Lee, Claremont, Klipplaat. 
Civil Commissioner's Office. 

King William's Town 

Murraysburg 

* * * J? 

Oudtshoorn 

P. Matare. 

Port Elizabeth 

Civil Commissioner’s Ofiice. 

’ Queenstown 

’ * ■ '»» >1 i) 

I Berry Co., Somerset East. 

Somerset East 

• G. VVebster, Middleton Nek. 
(c. W. Smuts, Pearstoii. 

Styensburk 

... Civil Commissioner’s Office. 

Steytlerville 


‘ Stockenstroom 

71 jj yj 

Swellendam 

m 

'Tarkastad 

• * * 7 J 5 ? 77 

TlitenhatTA 

J VY. M. Atkinson, KleinpoorL 


( Civil Commissioner’s Office. 

Umtata 

... Resident Magistrate’s Office. 

Willowmore 

(Civil Commissioner’s Office* 

( W. Geard, Heuvel Kraal. 
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Foods and Feeding. 


In order to deal with this subject fully, a couple of volnuu'.s of 
large dimensions might be written without embracing all points of, 
interest. However, in a concise*, form I hope to assist some to* 
prepare a pro[)er]y balanced ration. Below^ ■will be seem a list of' 
grains etc., showing their relative values, 

NntriUvd liatiu. 


Foods. 

Protein. 

Garbo- HydrUitcH 
and 

Wheat ... 

1 

9'9 

Screenings (wdicat) ... 

1 

.')’2 

Mealies ... 

1 

12 

Oats 

1 

(j'8 

Barley ... 

1 

K 

Buckwheat 

1 

7 

Eye 

1 

10 

Peas 

1 

2-8 

Eicc 

1 

1.5 

Kaffir Corn 

1 

Kl 

Bran (wl)eati 

1 

8-8 

Bran (rye) 

1 

r, 

Bran (oats) 

1 

4-8 

Middlings (wheat) ... 

1 

4-8 

Middlings (oats) 

1 

4'8 

Middlings 0>uckwheat) 

1 

2-1 

Shorts (wheat) 

1 

4-8 

Oat hulls (ground) ... 

1 

17 

Corn Meal 

1 

12-9 

Barley Meal 

1 

9-8 

Pea Meal 

1 

.8-2 

Linseed Meal 

1 

l-() 

Cotton Seed Meal 

1 

1-2 

Beef Scraps 

1 

1-8 

Green Bone ... 

1 

2-8 

Blood Meal 

9*7 

7-2 Fat. 


In the above table carbo-hydrates and fat have been placed in' 
one column. They are both used for the same purpose, but as fat. 
is about 2'25 times more effective than the same quantity of starchy, 
matter it has been brought upon a level with the carbo-hydrate.s by,- 
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multiplying it in eacli case by 2*!25. As it is mainly a question of 
proportion tlie bringing of these two items under one heiul simpli- 
fies matters. The respective value of protein, carbo-hydrates and 
fat has been given so that the reader will have little difficulty in 
forming his opinion as to tlie merits of each variety of grain etc. 
Of course, we must remember that in order to arrive at a correct 
concliisir)!! of the value of foods, we must include in our estimate 
the digestibility fd' the component parts of the grain etc., in 
question. 

To feed successfully requires a great deal of care and thought. 
It is a mistake to feed a fattening ration to young growing cockerels 
which shew a sign of leg weakness and it would be absurd to feed, 
a fattening ration for any length of time to hens fr(.)ni which we 
expect a large quantity of eggs. Laying liens requires an egg 
producing ration and young birds require a bone and muscle 
forming ration. Market fowls, should have a ration to prodiua' 
the desired effect. Fowls that arc moulting, need feather-making 
material and if it is latc' in tlu^ sea.son they require luoro tlian 
the average amount of Jieat-huining grain. 

Tile reader will easily see from the foregoing that feeding your 
birds does no mean sinqily throwing so many lbs. of grain or nu'sit, 
at stated times. In order to feed and feed ])ro[)erly we bavt^ t(o 
provide for the growth of tlm body, [)roduction of lieat a-nd the 
replacing of lost tissue, and in tlie food there must also be bone and 
feather forming material especially for young bird feeding. In 
feeding there may be different objects in view viz. : Egg production, 
fattening, raising chicks, preparing for show, etc., etc. Tlu^sc; 
different bi^anches of course call for different feeds, that is that. each, 
ration will be suited to the <.)bject iu view. There is no hard and 
fast rule as regards feeding or the amount of food to l)e g'ivcni, 
different breeds re(]uirc different treatment. Suppose yoiu* stoeVk of 
grain is composed of oats, wheat and nu^alit's, in om* ca.se it may bt^ 
advisable to use equal parts of eacli, in another it may be betteu.* to 
use double the quantity of wheat t(^ each [)art of i‘ye, {ind (jats, 
while in a third case it maybe desiraliic to use more nieali<!S or oads. 
The apportionment of these diffei*eut foods is called balancing the 
ration. Of course it is impossible to compose a thorougdi food on these 
grains alone. Meat and vegetable food is also necessa.ry as well 
as grit and shell. It would be extremely difficult, nay impossi])lc, 
to give the exact analysis of grain, etc., the aforesaid tahk^ nuiy be 
taken as an average and sufficiently accurate foi.‘ all pra(ffical 
purposes. 

Animal food must be provided, birds in a wild or natural state, 
thrive best during the months the food is obtainable. The l)est 
meat food to use is beef scraps and it may be bought at a low price 
locally. I do not by any means recoiinnend a cheap quality beef 
scraps. I usually pay 22s. 6d, per lOOlbs., which is reasonable. 
Green food is also a necessity, and is sometimes very hard to obtain.. 
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"When vegetables are scarce, Swiss clover mixture, whicli should 
•be steamed over night, that is ])oilirig water poured ovt^r it and 
allowed to stand till the following morning, a,nd then mixed with 
the ordinary mash, with a haudful or two of beef scraj)s, (also 
steamed overnight) mixed through it. (dn iio account iced sloppy 
foods. The mass should ])e crumldy. Slopt)y ” foods in my opinion 
mean death to chicks especially, and in fully grown birds are a 
producer of diarrhoea. I cannot close the cliapter without a 
word on green bone and grit, two very impoidant items. 

' Green bone is, as mentioned in a previous chaptcn*, raw butchers’ 
bone wdiich must be cut so as to enable the fowl to eat it. I have 
'Obtained the follown’ng particulars in reference to grecsi bone 

cutters from Messrs. G. hindlay 
l'c Co., also blo(?k of green bone 
cutter wliich tluiy have kindly 
placed at my dis])osal. These 
machines are stocked by this firm 
in three sizes. The smaller for 
bolting down to a bench or table, 
the two larger sizes on cast iimi 
stands. The prices Jirti f)*oiu 
.1-2 10s., to Td 15s. They are 
subject to this guaranttu'. that if 
any part of the machine breaks 
inside twelve months witli fair 
usage, the broken part will be 
replaced free of (diarge. The 
machines are mod('rate in price 
and will pay for themselves in 
less than a year. 1 one in 

use at pixisent and 1 must say it 
is very satisfactory. G rit sec, ms to 
be thought unnecessary by some 
people, but it is just as impoilant 
• as food, for without it birds cannot digest their food properly. 
Grit to be of any use must be sharp. Mica crystal grit is in 
rny opinion the best. Flint grit the longer it is in tln^ gizzai'<l 
the more the sharp edges ard worn off, but with, mica grit the 
longer it is in the gizzard the sharper it becomes as the mica 
dissolves. 

In feeding grain a variety is always necessary, that is a change 
of grain now and again. Changes are healthful, and a great many 
successful breeders owe their success in no small measure, to the 
change of diet or grain which they make periodically. Some 
;people may smile at a variety of grain being recommended, but 
from practical experience and observations, I believe it is most 
beneficial. From the table of grains it should not be a difficult 
matter to mix your food with the proper amount of carhodiydrates, 
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fat and protein. Water is naturally contained in all grains, tliere- 
fore, that is a question we need not discuss. Ash also is required 
for bone forming, it is chiefly composed of potash, lime magnesia 
and iron and as most foods contain a (juantity of ash no difliculty is 
experienced in the supply of asln Next month ‘‘ Chicken feeding.’ 

Sham ROOK. 


PRIZES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
EXHIBITION. 


The following prizes have been aw^arded to South African 
firms at the International Exhibition of Health, Food and 
Hygiene, at the Crystal Palace, London : — 

H. C. Collison, Ltd., Gold Medal for Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Led Muscadel and F. C. Brandy, Silver Medal for Drakenstein, and 
old Montagu Dop. Special prize for Hermitage. 

E. K. Green A Co., Ltd., Gold Medal for Pale Sherry, Port 
Wines, and Sauvignon Blanc. Silver niedal for White Malmsey 
and Van der Hum. Special Prize for Tinto. 

E. Cloete Esq., Wynberg, Gold Medal for Van der Hum. 

Cape Government, Diploma of Honour for Collective Exhibit, 

Western Province Preserving Co., Orchard Siding, Gold 
Medal for Bottled Fruits. 

Western Wine, Brandy A Spirit Co., Ltd., Paarl, Gold Medal 
for Eucalyptus Liqueur, Silver Medal for Kimberley Club Sherry, 
Cognac and Muscadel ; Special Prize for Curacoa, 

Shepherd Bros., Stellenbosch, Gold Medal for Preserved 
Fruits. 

E. T. L. Edmeades, Oudtshoorn, Gold Medal for Walnuts. 

J. C. Eaubenheimer, Seymour. Gold Medal for Kolled 
Tobacco. 

J. H. Sturk A Go., Cape Town. Gold Medal for Tobacco and 
Cigars. 

W, J. Van der Veen, Oudtshoorn. Gold Medal for Eolled 
Tobacco. 

Blatter A Co., Cape Town. Gold Medal for Calabash Pipes. 

Chas. Ayres, Cape Town. Silver Medal for Artistic Silver 
Leaf Work. 

Miss S. Connor, Cape Towm. Silver Medal for Fish Scale 
Work. 

The Vasco Natural Mineral Water Co., Ltd., Cape Town. 
Silver Medal for Mineral Waters. 

The Van Eiebeek Natural Mineral Water Co., Ltd,, Cape 
Town. Silver Medal for Mineral Waters. 

8 



Information Regarding the PRECIOUS MIIERALS^ 
PRECIOUS STONES and BASE MINERALS ACTS, 
for the guidance of PROSPECTORS, OWNERS of 
FARMS, LESSEES of CROWN LAND and others. 


Indkx. 

(The /ntmbers refer to the p(ir<i(jraph^) . 

DiscovereiVs Duties. 

Base Minerals. Permit holder tinding base minerals, see con- 
dition 6 of permit, 8*2. 

Precious Minerals. Prospector tinding precious minerals, 7 ; 
tinding precious minerals in payable quantities, H ; owner-pros- 
pector tinding precious minerals, 10; owner-prospector linding 
precious minerals in payable quantities, 10. 

Precious Stones. Prospector tinding precious st(.)nes, 0 ; 
owner-prospector tinding precious stones, 10, 

Discoverer's RfciHTs. 

Preeioiis Minerals. Rights of discoverer of precious minerals 
in reef in payable quantities, 11 to 14 ; in alluvial in payable 
quantities, 16 to 19 ; rights of discoverer who is also owner, 28 ; 
bonus to discoverer of gold in reef, 15 ; in alluvial, 19. 

Precious Stones. Rights of discoverer of precious stones in a 
mine in payable quantities, 20 and 21 ; in alluvial in payable 
quantities, *22 ; rights of discoverer of precious stones who is also 
owner, 23, 

Owner’s Duties. 

(For definition of owner see (a), (h) and (c), of paragraph (>.) 

Precious Minerals. On finding precious minerals, 10. 

Precious Stone, <i. On finding precious stones, 10. 

Owner’s Rkuits. 

(For definition of owner see (a), (h) and (r), of paragraph 6). 

Precious Minerals. Prospecting, ; on finding in reef, 26) at 
end ; on finding in alluvial, 27 at end; on proclamation of reef 
digging, 24 ; on proclamation of alluvial digging, 25. 

Precious Stones. Prospecting, (5 ; on finding, 2() at end ; on 
proclamation of mine, 2() ; on proclamation of alluvial digging, 27. 

Prospbctinck 

Base Minerals. Prospecting permit, how to obtain, 29 ; con- 
ditions of permit, 32. 

Precious Minerals. Prospecting licence, how to obtain, period, 
cost, etc., 1; size of, 2; form of licence, 3() ; prospecting on 
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private property or on leased crown land, 4 ; prospecting licence 
not required by owner of private property or by lessee of owner’s 
right in respect to precious minerals or l)y lessee of crown land on 
such property or such land, 6. 

Freciou..^ Stunr.s. Prospecting licence, hoAV to obtain, period, 
cost, etc., 1 ; size of 4 ; form of licence, 37 ; prospecting on private 
property or leased crown land, 4; prospecting licence not required by 
owner of private propert}^ or by lessee of owner’s rights in respect 
to precious stones or by lessee of crowni land on such property or 
such land, b. 

Prospp:ctou\s Eights. 

Base Minerals. Rights of holder of prospecting permit, 3*2. 

Frecious Minerals. Rights of licenced prospector, 4 ; licenced 
prospector whose pros])ecting area is included in proclaimed reef 
digging, 12; removal or destruction of prospector’s pegs within his 
area without his consent, 5. 

Frecious Stones. Riglits of licenced prospector, 4; licenced 
prospector whose prospecting area is included in a proclaimed 
mine, 20 : removal or destructi(jn of [)rospector’s beacon or [)ros- 
pecting within his area without his consent, 5. 

Ml SOE J Uj AN E OU S 1 TEH S . 

Base Minerals. How to obtain a lease of crown land for 
working, 30 ; conditions of lease, 31. 

^ Claims. Size of, in mineral reef digging, 11 ; in mineral alluvial 
digging If); in precious stones mine, 20; in precious stones 
alluvial digging, 22 ; licence money in mineral reef digging, 24 ; 
in mineral alluvial digging. 25 : in precious stones mine, 2() ; in 
precious stones alluvial digging, 27. 

Goal. Reward for discovery, 33. 

Gold. Reward for discovery in reef, 15 ; in alluvial, JO. 

Lease. Of tract or area of alluvial deposit of precious 
minerals, 38 ; of tract or area of alluvial deposit of precious stones, 
39 ; of abandoned reef digging or alluvial digging, precious 
minerals, 40 ; of abandoned mine or abandoned alluvial digging, 
precious stones, 41. 

Royalties. On Asbestos, Goal, Copper, Crocidolite, Galena, 
Gypsum, Petroleum, Salt, 30 at the end. 

Special Note. As to proclamation of a mine, etc. 

Before the place where precious minerals or precious stones 
have been discovered can be proclaimed a mine or reef digging or 
alluvial digging, as the case may be, the law requires that the 
Governor shall take such steps as he may deem fit -for the purpose 
of testing the character, payable qualities and extent of such place. 
The object of this requirement is obvious, but the matter is 
specially mentioned in order that prospectors may clearly under- 
stand that proclamation cannot immediately follow discovery. 
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The Precious Minerals Act iNo. 'SI of 1808, as amended by 
Act No. 45 of 1905) and the Precious Stones Act (No. 11 of 1899) 
affect crown land and private property the title to which contains 
a reservation to the Crown of precious luinei'als u.c., t>'o}d, silver 
and platinum) ajid precious stones. 

Prospecting and KriaiTS of llimspKcrroic 

1. Anyone intending to prospect for precious mimo‘als a»ud 
precious stones, must ffrst take out a licence^ procurable at tlu^ 
office of any Civil Commissioner in the Colony, not necessarily tht‘ 
Civil Commissioner of the Division in whicli it is proposed to 
prospect, on satisfying that officer that the applicant is a person of 
good character. The cost of a licence is 2s. 6d. for each montli, 
and the period for which it may be held is one, two or more 
months, ]3Ut not exceeding twelve months. 

2. For precious minerals the prospecting area, tliatis, the a,i‘ea 
within which prospecting may be carried out, is a rectangula.r area 
7,500 feet long, and 800 feet broad, at each corner of wdiich the 
])rospector is required to put in pegs of not less tlian two feet in 
height above the ground. 

8. For precious stones the prospecting area is a circular area 
one thousand yards in diameter, at the centre of wbich. the 
prospector is required to erect a beacon and affix thereon a sign- 
board bearing the words, “ Centre of Prospecting Area under 

Licence No issued by the Civil Commissioner of 

and the name of the prospector. 

4. A prospecting licence gives the holder tlie exclusive right 
to prospect upon crown land and also upon ])rivate property, 
provided, as regards the latter, that the consent of the owner or of 
the lessee, if the land be leased from the Crown, has lirst been 
obtained. There are, however, certain areas within which 
prospecting is prohibited as defined in the note to tlie licoiua^. (see 
form of licence, paragraph 86). A prospector lias also the right, 
during the currency of his licence, to move his pegs or beatum to 
any other spot on crown land lawfully open to him, pinvided such 
spot or area does not interfere with the prospecffdng area of any 
other duly licensed prospector; he has also the right, on crown 
lands, of grazing for six horses or mules, or for sixteen oxen, and 
of taking wood and water for his domestic use ; further he must, 
under the Precious Minerals Act, prospect hona fide to tlu^ satis- 
faction of the Governor, and if he fail to do so, the licence ma;y be 
cancelled forthwith as far as the area is concerned, and the holder 
not again permitted to prospect within the area for a period of six 
months, and -the area thereupon becomes open to any licenced 
prospector to prospect thereon, 

5. Eemovaf or destruction of a prospector’s pegs or beacon 
or prospecting within a prospector’s prospecting area without his 
consent is an offence punishable by a fine not exceeding rk50 or 
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iinprisoniiient witli or without hard labour for a period not exceed- 
ing six months. 

T). Prospecting without licence is an offence punishable by a 
line not exceeding b‘100 or imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a period not exceeding twelve months, except prospecting 
by (a) an owner of private property on his property ; (b) a lessee 
of private property on such property wdio has leased the owner’s 
rights in respect to precious minerals or precious stones and has 
registered the lease in the office of the Eegistrar of Deeds with the 
title deeds of such land ; (c) a lessee of land from the Crown, on 
such leased land. An owner or lessee is not bound to allow 
prospecting on his laud, but is at liberty to give a licenced 
prospector permission to do so on such lawful terms and conditions 
as may bo agreed upon. 

].)(’TV OF A Prospector Fixdtxci Precious Minfu.vls. 

7. A prospector finding any precious mineral ujust forthwith 
give notice of his discovery to the Civil Commissioner of tlie Division 
in which he has found such mineral. Failure to give such notice is 
punishable by a fine not exceeding ,£50 or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a period not e.xceediiig six months. 

S. A prospector finding any precious mineral in 
g^n^Rri'fm^nnust foifflivvithmakea solemn declaration'^'’ of such finding 
and lodge such declaration with the Civil (commissioner of the 
Division in which the mineral lias been found. Fmlure to make 
such declaration is punishable by a fine not exceeding 1^50 
or imprisonment with (ji* without hard labour for a period not 
exceeding six months. Any person knowingly making a false 
declaration is liable to such punishment as the law provides for the 
crime of perjury. 

The placing of minerals on places where not naturally found 
in order to induct^, the prospector to make a declaration or to 
mislead anyone is ])unishable as fraud. The onus of proof that 
he has not so placed minerals rests with the accused. 

Duty op a Prospector FiNuiKci PHEtuous Huones. 

9. A prospector finding any precious stones must witliiii one 
month give notice thereof to the Civil Commissioner of the 
Divisi(3n in which the find has been made, and thereafter once in 
each month, during any part of which he [nnspects at the place 
where he has made the find, must make a solemn declaration^' of 
of the number and the value of the precious stones found by liiin 
and of the amount of the ground measured in loads of sixteen cubic 
feet to each load which has yielded the precious stones and lodge 


* ^Thc Act does not x>i-escribe the exact wording to bo employed in making this 
solemn declaration. A form, however, which may be found useful is given in para 
graphs Sr and 35.) 
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the declaration AvitJi the Civil Coimnissioner of the J.)ivifiion. 
Failure to give such notice or make such declaration, is [)iinishahle 
by a fine not exceeding’ ,i'50 or imprisonment with oi' without liard 
labour for a ])eriod not exceeding twelve months, and further 
involves forfeiture of the prospecting licence and all l>en(‘fit under 
it. Any ])erson knowingly making false dechiratioii is liaibh^ tis 
such punishment as the law provides for the crinu'. (.d' iKa*jury. Tin* 
placing of precious stones on places wliere not naturally found in 
order to induce the prospector to make a declaration or to mislead 
any one is punishable as a fraud. The onus of [)roof that he has 
not so placed the precious stones rests wdth the accused. 

Duty ob"' OwNiUi on Lkssek ok Piuvatj^: Fiiormrrv and oii’ 
Lessee op Crown Land kindin(4 Puecious Mineuals 
OR Precious Stones. 

10. An owner or lessee, as described in (a), ih) and fc), of 
paragraph h, finding any precious minerals or precious stones while 
prospecting is under the same obligations as a liccmced prospector 
as to reporting, etc., his finds, as detailed in paragra,ph,s 7, S, and 1). 
Failure to comply wdtli these obligations renders him liable to thr^ 
forfeiture of all his rights under the Acts. 

Eights of Discovehei^ of Precious MiNmcvus in ifEiU'^ in 
Pa V AF.LE Qua ntit i b: s . 

11. A prospector who has made tlie declaration des(a‘il>6d in 
paragraph 8, and who proves to the satisfaction of the Civil 
Commissioner that he has found the precious minerals in a reef in 
payable quantities has the right to peg out twenty-five (claims in 
block, if on private property, and fifty claims in blo:tk, if on Ch’own 
land, at the place where such minerals have been found, upon the 
proclamation of the place as yi reef digging and is given au*ertifieate 
by the Civil Commissioner that he is entitled to such claims. Upon 
the granting of this cej‘tificate, the prospector’s right to prosptad 
under his licence within the place to which this (‘.ertificato rcl.'ci’s, 
ceases. • These claims must be pegged out prior to the, i)egging out 
of any other claims in the digging, and shall remain free oi' lictmt^c 
moneys as long as they are held by the discoverer in his own riglit. 
The size of a claim in a reef digging is 150 feet in the direidion of 
the reef and 800 feet broad either across or on the one side of the 
reef. When the discovery is made on primtv property the 
discoverer must select his claims within the limits of such property. 
AVhen the discovery is made on crown, land the claims must be 
selected so that in the direction of the reef they shall be entirely 
within the prospecting area, but in breadth across the i.*eef so that 
they may fall partly within and partly without such area. 

12. A discoverer of minerals in reef in payable quantities is 
not entitled to the claims mentioned in paragra))h 11 if the 
discovery made by him is one of the same continuous reef as tliat 
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in respect to which a certificate lias l)een granted, unless the place 
of discovery be distant at least six miles from the place referred to 
in such certificate. If a prospecting area be included in a 
proclaimed reef digging, any prospector holding a prospecting 
licence current within the boundary of such digging at the date of 
proclamation is entitled to peg out twn claims within the 
boundaries of the digging, and to have the same registered in his 
name before general pegging out of claims takes place, on payment 
of the licence money thereon one month in advance. 

18. If within three months of the granting of the certificate 
mentioned in paragraph 11, a reef digging is not proclaimed at the 
place to which the certificate refers, tlae holder of the certificate has 
the right to peg out twnnty-five claims in block within the limits of 
such property, and to hold such claims with the same rights and 
obligations a.s if such place had been proclaimed a reef digging, 
subject, how-ever, to the terms and conditions of any arraageiuent 
made by him with the owmei-, wlien such place is on private 
property. These claims and any transfei* of them must be 
registered with the Kegistrar of Claiins in the same way as if they 
w^ere claims in a proclaimed digging. 

It is competent for the Governor at any timc‘ to proclaijii the 
place a reef digging, including the pegged out claims. 

14. If within three months of the granting of the certificate 
mentioned in paragraph 11, a reef digging is not proclaimed at the 
place to wliich the certificate refers, the holder of the certificate, 
when the place is on croicn land, may be granted by the Governor a 
lease of such portion of crown land, including the prospecting area 
in whicli the discovery has been made, but not exceeding 100 
morgen (a morgen ‘2*110141 acres), as to the Governor may seem 
expedient, together with such depositing sites and servitudes on 
crown land adjoining the portion leased as may be nec.essary for 
the proper digging for minerals in sucli portion. The lease shall 
be for five years, renewable at the option of the lessee, from time to 
time for further periods of five years at an annual rental of 10s. 
per morgen in res[)ect of the portion leased. The lease, in addition 
to the ordinary rights of lessee of farm land, gives the lessee the 
sole and exclusive right to all minerals in the portion of land leased 
and the right to sublet, assign, or alienate the lease, 

15. A bonus of 4'5,000 is payable by tjie Govermuenfc to the 
first discoverer of gold in a reef in any Division of the Colony if 
within five years after such discovery at least tw^enty-five thousand 
ounces of gold shall have been registered as extracted from that 
reef within such Division. 

Eiohts of Disihjveefk of Precious Mtneuals tk AiiiuiviAL 
IK Payable Qx^, antities. 

1(). A prospector wlio has made the declaration described in 
paragraph 8, and who proves to tlie satisfaction of the Civil 
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CJommissioner that he has found precious minerals in alluvial in 
payable quantities, has the right to peg out twenty claims in block 
at the place such minerals have been found upon the proelamatboii 
of the jjlace as an AllnoM Digging, and is given a certiftcate by the 
Civil Commissioner that he is entitled to such claims. Upon the 
granting of such certificate, the pros})ector's inglit to prosptict imdei: 
his licence within the place to which th(i certitica,te lail'ers, ceases. 
These claims must be pegged out prior to the pegging out of other 
claims in the digging, and shall remain free of licence moneys as 
long as they are held by the discoverer in his own right. The size 
of a claim in an alluvial digging is 150 feet by 150 feet, but the 
the Inspector, on being satisfied that the quality of the ground or 
difficulty in working necessitates alteration or extension of size, 
may, with the consent of the Minister, grant special claims of 
irregular form and containing a total area not exceeding 20,000 
feet. 

17. if within three months of granting the certificates men- 
tioned in paragraph 1() an alluvial digging is not proclaimed at the 
place to which the certificate refers, the holder of the cortiheate 
has the right to peg out twenty claims with tlie same righls and 
obligations as if such place had been proclaimed an alluvial digging, 
subject, however, to the terms and conditions of any agreement 
made by him with the owner of the property, when such place is 
on private property. These claims and any transfer of them must 
be registered with the Eegistrar of Claims in tlie same way as if 
they were claims in a proclaimed digging. It is competent for tire 
Governor at any time to proclaim the place an alluvial digging, 
including the pegged out claims. 

18. If within three months of the granting of tlu^, cei:tiificat<3 
mentioned in paragraph 1() an alluvial digging is not proclaimed at 
the place to which such certificate refers, the holder of tlui c(u.‘tifi- 

when the 2)lace is crown land, may obtain a lease of an 
area as described in paragraph 14, upon the conditions mentioned 
in that paragraph. 

19. xi boaiis of k5,000 is payable by the (fovernment lo the 
discoverer of any alluvial digging in any Division, distant not less 
than ten miles from a previously registered claim in an alluvial 
digging, and from which in the space of two years at least tvvtmty- 
five thousand ounces of gold have been registered as extracted 
therefrom. 

Eights op Discoverer op Precious STONks in Payable 
Quantities on Proclamation op Plage op 
Discovery as a . Mine. 

20. x\ prospector who has made the declaration described in 
paragraph 9, and who proves to the satisfaction of tlie Civil Com- 
missioner that he lias found precious stones in payable <]uantities 
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(not in alluvial in regard to which see paragraph has the right 
to select fifty claims in block at the place where such precious 
stones have been found on its being proclaimed a mine and is given 
a certificate by the Civil Commissioner that he is entitled to sach 
claims. Upon the granting of such certificate the prospector’s right 
to prospect under his licence within the place to which such certifi- 
cate refers ceases. These claims must be selected prior to the 
allotment of any other claims in the mine and shall remain free of 
licence moneys as long as they are held by the discoverer. The 
size of a claim in a mine is a square figure measuring not more 
than thirty feet each way. If a prospecting area be included in a 
proclaimed mine the holder of a prospecting licence current within 
the boundaries of the mine at tlie date of its proclamation or any 
extension is entitled on payment of licence money one month in 
advance to select two claims witlhn the boundaries ol the mine 
after the discoverer and the owner have selected tlie claims to which 
they are entitled, and to have these claims registered in his name. 

21. If within three months of the granting of tht' certificate 
mentioned in paragraph 9 a mine is not proclaimed at the place to 
which the certificate refers, the holder of tlie certificate has the 
right to beacon off fifty claims in block at such place and to hold 
such claims with the same rights and obligations as if sucli place 
had been proclaimed a mine, subject, however, when such i)lace is 
on jirivate property, to the terms and conditions of any agreement 
between himself and the owner of the property. These claims and 
any transfer of them must be registered wifcli the Itegistuar of 
Claims in the same way as if they were claims in a proclaimed 
mine. It is competent for the (-rovernor at any time to proclaim 
the place a mine including the pegged out claims. 

UlOHTS OF ]3 iS(M)VEUBU OP PRECUOIJS StONJIS IN AlOUVIAI. IN 

Pay A umo Q fan ti tt h: s. 

22. A prospector who has made the declaration descril)c(l in 
paragraph 9, and who proves to the satisfaction of the (hvil C-om- 
missioner that he has found precious stones in alluvial in payalile 
quantities has a right to select twenty claims in lilock at tlie place 
where such [)recioiis stones have been found upon the proclamation 
of the place as an alluvial digging, and is given a ctertificate by the 
Civil Commissioner that he is entitled to sucli claims. Upon the 
granting of the certificate the prospector’s right to prospect under 
his licence within the place to which the certificate refers ceases. 
These claims must be selected prior to the allotment of any othei’ 
claims in the diggings, and shall remain fi.’ee of licence moneys as 
long as they are held by the discoverer in his own right. The 
size of a claim in a precious stones alluvia! digging is ordinarily 
thirty feet square, unless another size be fixed by the Governor. 
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Eights of an Ownee Finding Pkeciofs Minerals or 
Prectoi^s Stones in PxVVABTii: Quantities. 

An owner or lessee as described in para^rapli (>, oi. privaib^ 
property or a lessee ot Crown land, who Jias made Ji dcEdaratioii 
that he has found [)recioas minerals or precious stones on his 
property, and has proved to the satishiction ol the (hvil Com- 
missioner that he has found them in payable (piantities, is entitled 
to the same rights as a licenced prospector would I)t' wlio maihi 
such diseoverv as described in paragraphs 1 to Eh .15 to 17, lU’ 
to 22. ’ 

Eights op an Owner on whose pRorKUTV a Minimal Eeee 
Diggtnu^ has been Proclaimed. 

24. All owner or lessee, as described in paragrapli (>, of private 
property or a lessee of crown land on which a mineral reef digging 
or portion tliereof is proclaimed is entitled to three-fourths of tlu‘ 
licence money (f:>l per mensem per claim) of each claim in such 
digging for which he provides a depositing site, not more than aai 
acre in extent, to the satisfaction of the Inspector of the digging. 
Three months notice in writing must be given to the owner of tlu* 
property on wdiich it is proposed to proclaim a mineral reef 
tiiTie within three months after the declaration 
mentioned in paragraph 8 has been lodged in regard to minerals 
discovered on piA^ate property the owner is entitled to claim and 
demand from the Gfovermnent a mining lease of a proportion, 
which he may select, but not exceeding one-tenth, of the whole 
extent of such property held by one title deed. The pei'iod of the 
lease shall be not less than tw'o years nor more than hve with thc^ 
right, at the option of the lessee, to renew* the lease, or a.ny 
renewal thereof for any period not exceeding five years at an 
annual rent of twT) shillings per morgen (a morgen 2*11 5541 
acres) in respect of the area leased, payables in advance. 4^he ariui 
leased must not include discoverer's claims, as described in 
paragraph 11, but the owner has the right to requiixi the disco vei’in* 
forthwith to select the claims to which he ivS entitled so thaf. tlu* 
owner may define the ground to be included in liis mining lease. 
The area leased must be bounded by not more than four straight 
lines, one of th^ boundaries of the pjroperty being for tiui purpose 
taken to be one straight line. In measuring the extent of the 
ground leased the reef may not be taken lengthwise only but the 
proportion of breadth to length shall be at the highest as one to 
two. The angles and sides of the lease ground must be indicated 
by stone beacons of masonry four feet high which must bear the 

inscription Mining Lease No '' whilst the sides must be 

indicated by beacons of masonry not less than three feet above 
ground and not more than one thousand yards apart. If the 
leased area is not wm*ked, the lease will not be renewed exc6])t 
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with the WL'itteii consent of the Government, and if the consent be 
refused the ground on being proclaimed a mineral reef digging, if 
not already so procdaimed, may be pegged out as claims. If tlie 
owner or lessee as described in paragraph b, is the discoverer of 
precious minerals in reef on his property he is entitled to dis- 
coverer's claims, as described in paragraphs 11 , 12 and IH in 
addition to the iiiiniiig lease mentioned above. 

Eights op ah Owner on whose: Property a Mineji.il 
Alluvial Digging has re:en Proclaiyied. 

25. An owner or lessee as described in paragraph (), of private 
property or lessee of cm wn land on which a mineral alluvmi 
digging is proclaimed is entitled to one-half the licence money 
collected by the Government in respect of such digging (claini 
licence in a mineral alluvial digging on private property is five 
shillings a claim a month, payable in advance : ) he is also entitled 
to select thirty claims on payment of the licence inoncw’ one 
month in advance. These thirty claims are to be selected’ after 
the claims to wliich a discoverer is entitled, as descril)ecl in pa.ra- 
graph IG and 17, have been selected. If an ownei* or lessee as 
described in paragraph G, is the discoverer of ])recious miaierals in 
alluvial on his property he is entitled also to discoverer’s claims a,s 
described in paragraidis IG and 17. Three months’ notice in 
writing must be given to the owmer of tlie property on whicli it is 
proposed to p'*oclaim a mineral alluvial digging. 

Eights op an Owner ox whose Property a Pri:oeous Stoni^s 
Mine has reen Proclaumeid. 

2G. An owner or lessee as described in paragra|)li G, of private 
property or a lessee of crown land (jn wliidi a, precious stones 
mine or portion of a mine has been piuclaiined is entitled to select 
fifty claims thereon next after the discoverer’s claims, HjS described 
in paragraphs 20 and 21, have been selected on payment of the 
licence moneys thereon one month in advance, he is also entitled 
10 three-toarths of the licence money in res])ect to each claim in 
such mine for whicli he provides a de[)()siting site, not inorc^ than 
one^ acre in extent to the satisfaction of the Inspector of the mine 
(claim licence in a precious stones mine on privates pi-op(u*ty is bJ 
a claim a month). Three months notice in waiting must be given 
to the owner or lessee as described in paragraph G on W'diicli it is 
proposed to proclaim a precious stones mine. If the. owmer of 
the property is also the discoverer he is also entitled to discoverer’s 
claim as described in paragraphs 20 and 21. 

Eights op an Owner on whose Property a PjiEcious Stones 
Alluvial Digging has been Proclaimet). 

27. A.n owuier or lessee as described in paragrajli 6, of private 
property or a leseee of ci'owm laud on wliose property a precious 
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stones alluvial digging or ])ortion oF a digging has l)eon proolaimod 
is entitled to select fifty cdaiins thereon next after the discoverer’s 
claims as described in paragraph ‘2*J1 have been selected, on pay- 
ment of the licence moneys thereon one niontli iu advance^- : lie is 
also entitled to one-half the licence moneys for each claim in sucdi 
digging. (Claiui licence in a precious stones alluviajl digging on 
private property is ten shillings a claim a month unless otherwise', 
fixed by the Gfovernor.) If the owner of the property is also the 
discoverer he is also entitled to discoverer’s claims as described in 
paragraph 22. Three months notice in writing must bo given to 
the owner of the property on which it is proposcvl to proclaim a 
precious stones alluvial digging. 

MiNERAfi Land Leaseng Acts (NTos. b on 1877 and 15 on 1888.) 

28. These Acts refer to other than Precious Minerals {J.e. gold, 
silver and platinum) or Precious Btones and a,p[)ly only to Grown 
Land. There is no provision in the Acts Nos. 1) of 1877 or 15 of 
1888 for the issue of prospecting licences as in the ca.se of the 
Precious Minerals and Precious Stones Acts. Pending the passing' 
of amending legislation it has been the practice to grant peimits to 
persons who wish to prospect for Ixise minerals on ttrown land. 

Prospecting for Base Minerals on Grown Land. 

29. x5-nyone intending to prospect for base ininerals on crown 
land should apply in writing to the Civil Commissioner of the 
Division or Eesident Magistrate of the District as the case may be 
in which he proposes to prospect, and furnish a description of the 
■area in respect to which permission is souglit, accompanied, if 
possible, by a sketch of the locality. Encpiiry is tlicn made into 
the matter and should the application be entertained a permit is 
issued in the form given in paragraph 82. No chai.ge is made for 
this permit, nor is there any hard and fast rule as to tln^ period for 
which it may be held, though it has been customary to Hx six 
months as such period towards the end of which time ap|)lication 
for renewal for a further period of say six months may made, 
the granting or withholding of such renewal being optional with 
the Government and dependent upon the circumstances of each 
case, such as the amont of the prospecting work done under the 
permit, ^ the manner in which operations have been carried out, tlie 
expenditure incurred and so on. The area in which prospecting 
for base minerals may be carried out under this permit may be 
any shape, but must not exceed a maximum of one square mile in 
extent. The area moreover must be properly beaconed by the 
permit holder. The discovery of base minerals by the permit 
holder does not give him the right to demand a lease ‘of the area in 
which he has found them nor does the permit necessarily imply 
that such lease will be granted. It may be generally Jissmued, 
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lioweverj that xinless there are, in the opinion of the (rovernment 
reasonable objections to the contrary, such lease would be granted. 

xiPTLICATIOX FOE A BaSE MiNEEALS LeASE. 

dO. Should anyone wash to obtain a base minerals lease he 
should apply to the Civil Commissioner of the Division or Resident 
Magistj‘ate of the District as the case may be, in which the land 
required is situated, describing the area and forwairding a sketch of 
the locality. If, as the result of enquiry, the application be 
entertained, the applicant must furnish the Surveyor General, Cape 
Towm, with diagrams in triplicate, framed by a swnrn Land 
Surveyor, shewing the position and extent of the land whereupon 
a lease wall be issued on the conditions given in paragraph 31 and 
further subject to such special conditions as may be found necessary 
to impose. It will be seen that a ground rent has to be paid as 
w^ell as a royalty, which in the case of coal has been fixed at (>d. 
per ton, a ton, for the purpose of the lease, being reckoned as being 
2,852 lbs. The royalties at present fixed pei' ton, as al)ove, upon 
base minerals are as follows : — 

Asbestos, one shilling ; Coal, sixpence ; Copper, two shillings, 
and sixpence ; Crocidolite, one shilling ; Galena sixpence ; Gypsum, 
one shilling ; Manganese, sixpence ; Petroleum, sixpence per ton 
of ore yielding not more than 50 gallons of Petroleum per ton of 
2,352 lbs. and a proportionate higher royalty on ore yielding over 
50 gallons of Petroleum per ton ; Salt, one shilling. 

CoNDITIOXS OF LEz\SE OF CeoWN LaND FOE WoEKINO Jh'VSE 

Mineeals. 

31. The Lessee shall be bound to pay an aiuiual ground rent 
of Five Shillings per morgen for every morgen of laud comprised 
in this Lease and shall also be bound to pay the sum fixed by 
the Governor, with the advice of the Executive Goimcil, of 
which notice has been given by Goveriiment Notice No. ()33, 
dated 17 th September, 1900, in the Government Gazette, 
viz. : Sixpence (6d.) upon or for every ton of coal, and not 
exceeding Ten Shillings (10s.) upon and for every ton of any mineral 
or ore other than coal, raised from the land comprised in this Lease ; 
(see preceding paragraph) and for the purpose of this Lease a ton 
shall be taken to mean 2,3521bs. in weight. 2. The payments 
aforesaid shall be made to the Civil Commissioner of the Division 
in which the Land is situated, or to such other person as the 
Governor shall from time to time nominate and appoint. 8. The 
Lessee shall be bound to keep a book or books, in which shall be 
daily entered, the true quanty of ore, mineral or coal,- raised 
from the land hereby leased, and all such books shall be open to 
inspection by the Civil Commissioner of the Division, or any person 
authorised by him, in writing, to inspect the same at all reasonable 
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times. And if the Lessee shall not keep or cause to be kept, such 
a book or liooks as aforesaid, or sliall fail to enter or caused to be 
entered therein daily the quantity of ore, mineral, or coa-J raised as 
aforesaid, or shall refuse to allow inspection of any such book or 
books as aforesaid, he shall be liable to a peiiafty not exceeding' h.100, 
or to imprisonment with or without hard lal)our, for a period not 
exceeding six months. 4. The Jbessee shail be IxMind within 
fourteen days after the expiration of each year oi tliis hease, to 
make, before a Kesident Magistrate or rJusticc^. of the Peace, 
solemn declaration in the form as near as may be in tlie •• Schedule 
annexed to the said Act No. 9 of JB77, stating the time quantity of 
ore, mineral, or coal raised from the land comprised in the Ijease 
during the then expired year of this Lease ; and every person who 
shall make such a declaration knowing tlie same to be untrue in 
any material particular, shall upon conviction, he liable to be 
imprisoned with or without hard labour for not exceeding twelve 
mouths, or to a tine not exceeding hlOO. 5. The Lessee may, with 
the consent of the Governor (which consent will not be given 
luil ess all Lease Eent due shall have been paid), signified by any 
writing under the hand of the Surveyor Genei’al, assign h.is Ijease, 
or sublet the land contained therein. 6. , If, at the expiration of 
the first and of each succeeding term of tliree years dufing the 
continuance of this Lease, there shall not have been raised 
from the land comprised in this Lease during tlie three 
years which shall have last expired, a quantity of ore, mineral, 
or coal of not less than fifty tons, the Governor shall have the right, 
should it appear fit and proper to do so, with the advice of the 
Executive Council, to cancel the Lease, and resume the land 
comprised in it : Provided that it shall not be competent for the 
Governor to claim such redemption later than thi:ee liionths next 
after the expiration of the term of three years, during whicli term 
the quantity of ore, mineral or coal raised as aforesaid shall not 
have been fifty tons. Provided also that as often as the Ijessee 
shall satisfy the Governor that the land comprised in the Lease 
has been, is being, or is about to be worked in a fair do/m fide 
manner, then such land shall not be resumed under the provisions 
of this clause. 7. The Lessee shall not be entitled to carry any 


* Schedule to Aot No. 9 ov 1877. 

I solemnly and siuceroly declare that the quantity of ore raivsed from the 

land situate at leased by me undec the ‘‘Minerals Lands 

Leasing Act, 1877,'^ daring the year of my lease recently expired, is tons 

and no more ; and I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same 
to be true, and by virtue of the eighth Section of the said “ Minerals Lands Leasing 
Act, 1877.’’ 

(Signed) 

Declared before me at • . . this day of 

190.. 

(Signed), . , . . . .Resident Magistrate, or Justice of the Peace. 
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mine or excavation, either above ground or underground made in or 
at the land comprised in this Lease bey<.>nd the limits (_>f the said 
land ; and the Civil Commissioner of the Division, and any [)ersoii 
authorised by him in writing, shall be at all times entited to visit 
the land comprised in this Lease, and to inspect the works there 
carried on. 8. This Lease shall not convey to the Lessee any jight 
or title to any gold, silver, or platinum, or to any precious stones, 
which may be found in or on the land comprised in this Lease. 
i). The Lessee shall have the right of renewing this Lease for a 

further term of years dating from the date of 

expiry of the present term of years, such renewal to be 

iKjtified by the endorsement on the Lease deed to be given under 
the hand of the Surveyor General. 

( Note. — T lie total period inc.udiiig renewals for which a lease may be held is 99 years]^ 

32. FORM OP PERMIT TO PROSPECT ON GROWN LANDS FOR MINERALS 

OTHER THAN GOLD, SILVER, OR PLATINUVI OR PRECIOUS STONES. 

Permission is hereby given to to enter upon the Crown Lands hereunder 

describKl viz. : —for the purpose of searching and prospecting for minerals other than 
Gold, Silver, or Platinum or Precious Stones. 

This Permission shall be in force for calendar ni’inths from the date 

hereof, and sh ill be subjNct to the following conditions, that is to say: -L. That the 
area se ected for pro -ipeGting op orations shall be prop irly beaconed or pegged oub by 
the Prospector and shall not exceed a maximum of one squire mile in extent. 2. 
That if the land or any of it, be held on lease, the consent; of the lessee shall first be 
obtained. 3. That the Pro-pectjr is liable for the repair of surface damage 
occasioned in tbe course of his operations. 4. That he has no right to the removal of 
a larger quantity of any mineral soil, ore or rock discovered than is required for 
testing purposes. 5. That he has an exdusive right only over the area actually 
beaconed or pegged out. 6. In the event of the disovery of Gold. Silver, Platinum, or 
any Minerals or Precious Stones, tne Prospector shill forthwith make a report thereof 
to the Civil Commissioner of the Division in which is situated the ground upon which 
the discovery is made. 7. That the ranting of this permit does not necessarily imply 
that a lease of the area will be granted. 8. That nob more than one area shall be 
beiconed or pegged oub at any time under this permit. 9. That the Prospector shall 
nob interfere witn "native kraals and cultivated lands. 10. That before working in any 
Native Location, the Prospect )r shall first apply to the Resident Magistrate of the 
iOistrict in order that such steps as miy be deemed expedient shall be taken to explain 
to the Headmen and people of such Location the nature of the proposed operations 
Surveyor General. 

88. A reward of ,L500 is payable by the (Toveanment to the 
discoverer of coal within the Colony under the following condi- 
tions, viz. : — A reward depending in amount upon the value of the 
discovery, but in no case exceeding .t'500, will be paid out of the 
Public Treasury, to the person or persons who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the Government the existence in tliis Colony, in 
addition to such mines as may be already known, of good service- 
able House Coal, having a seam of not less than two feet in 
thickness, solid and without partings or foul from the presence 
of shale ; the ash not to exceed 12 per cent. ; the Coal to extend 
over a superheial area of not less than five acres and to be capable 
from its position and situation of being worked at a fairly 
remunerative rate. 



34. SUGGESTEP FORM OF DECLA^RATION . (PrecioUH Minerals Act ) 


do solemaly dec'are in terms of Section 13 of A.ct No. 31 of ISOS, that, while 

prospecting under Prosp 'cting Licence No datoi - . . • 

issued by the Civil Commissioner of I have found Minerals in 

(3) .in payable quantities ab (4) 

And I make this solemn declarabion cotiSuieiabiously believing the same bo be true. 

Declared this day of 19j..at 

Signature 

Signature of Witness 

(1) Name in full. (2) Address. (3) Alluvial or Riof as the case maybe. (4) 
Describe place of discovery, giving name of farm, division, disGanco from nearest town 
or village. 


35. SUGGESTED FORM OF DECLARATION. (Preeiom Stones Act). 

I (1) of (-2) 

do solemuly declare in terms of Section IL of Act No. 11 of 1899, that, while 

prospecting und ir Pi*ospecbuig Licence No dated — 

issued by the Civil Commissioner of. I have found Precious, 

Stones, viz. (3) * * * * 

And I m ‘ke this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same to bo true. 

Declared this day of 190. .at 

Signature 

Signature of Witness 


(1) Name in full. (2) Address. (3) Give number, weight and value of .Ikmcdous, 
Stones found, also amount of ground measured in loads of sixteen cubic foot to each 
load which has yielded these stones. (4) Describe place of discovery, giving name of 
farm, division, distance from nearest town or village. 


36. SECOND SCHEDULE. (PrecioiLs Minerals Act No SI of tSihS). 
Prospecting Licencb. 

Civil Commissioner’s Oflice, 


Whereas A. B. has duly complied with the provisions of Act 

Licence is hereby granted to him to search and prospect for x)recious mmorals, 

throughout the Colony, for the period of from 

to 


Civil Commissioner. 

Note. — This licence does not give any right to prospect on private pcoxiorty, 
without the consent of the O'vner ; nor on Grown land held under lease without the 
consent of the lessee; nor within the prospecting area of any other pra-?pGotor without 
his consent : nor within two hundred yards of any ho iso or building occupied or used 
by the owner or lessee thereof; nor on any laud under cultivation or required for thc' 
purposes of irrigation: nor in any public squares, streets, roads, railways or 
cemeteries, nor in any mine or digging duly declared abandoned; nor in any duly 
proclaimed area used for mining purposes. 

37, SECOND SCHEDULE. (Precious Stones Act Na» of JS9U.) 

Prospecting Licencw 

Civil Commissioner’s OfBco, 


Whereas A.B. has duly complied with the provisions of Act 

licence is hereby g'^anted to him to search and prospect for Minerals throughout tlie 
Colony for the peri jd of from to. 


Civil Commissioner. 

Note. — -This licence does not give any right to pco^nect on private property with- 
out the consent of the owner ; nor on land held under lease from the Grown without 
the consent ot the lessee ; nor within the pmspecting area of any licensed jitospector 
without his consent ; nor within two hundred yards of any house or building occupied or 
used by the owner or lessee thereof without his oonbcnt ; u ^r on any land under culti- 
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vation or required for tlie purpose of irrigation; nor in any public square^, streets, 
roads, railways or cemeteries ; nor in any mines or diggings duly declared abandoned : 
nor in any proclaimed mining area, actually used for mining purposes : nor in any 
claim in an alluvial digging. 

Lease op Tract or Area of Alluvial Deposit op 
Precious Minerals on Crown Land. 

Applications for lease of any tract or area of alluvial deposit 
on crown land, in which it shall have been shewn to the satis- 
faction of the (xovernor that minerals occur and which has not 
been proclaimed a digging, must be made in writing to the 
Inspector of the District, or officer acting as such, and every such 
application must state in full the Christian name or names, 
surname and address of the applicant, and be accompanied by a 
sketch plan shewing the approximate area and the position of tlie 
ground applied for, together with a deposit of Fifteen Pounds ( £15). 

Tlie Inspector or Officer acting as such, on receiving any such 
application and deposit, shall cause a notice with full particulai’s of 
the same to be posted at his office and to be published in one or 
more newspapers circulating in the ])istrict notifying that any 
other applications for lease of the same ground wall be received 
within a date not less than seven days from the date of the first 
publication of the notice. 

If after the publication of such notice, application shall not lie 
made to the Inspector, or officer acting as such, on or before the 
date so specified, from ten or more duly qualified miners for mining 
claims within such tract or area applied for, and if no other appli- 
cation for such lease shall be received on or before such date, tlien 
the original applicant shall, upon finding two good and approved 
sureties who shall hind themselves jointly and severally for the due 
and punctual fulfilment of the conditions thereof, and after paying 
all survey and other expenses, if any, incarred in excess of the 
deposit made by him, receive a lease of the tract or area applied 
for, on the terms set forth in Section 55, as applied by Section 1)9 
of Act No. of 1S9S, viz. ; — 

ia) The lease shall be for a term of two years with a right of 
renewal from time to time at the option of the lessee for 
the same period. 

{h) The lease shall be granted solely for the purpose of mining 
for precious minerals. 

(c) The Lessee shall be bound, during the term of his lease, to 
carry on mining operations^ to the satisfaction of the 
Inspector, or officer acting as such, due regard being had 
to the special circumstances of each case. 

(dy The Lessee shall have power to sub-let or assign, subject 
to the approval of the Governor, and any such sub-lease 
or assignment shall be registered in the Office of the 
Begistrar of Deeds. 


9 
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if) Tile Lessee shall kee[) proper l)Ooks, in wJiich shall he 
entered the quantity of minerals realized from the lanti 
leased, and all such books shall be o|)en to the inspection 
of the Civil Commissioner of the Division, or othej* f jcrso!! 
duly appointed at all reasonable times. 

if) The Lessee shall be entitled to occupy a. sudicicjit aaeai f.‘oi 
de[)ositing sites for machinery or other mining pnrposc^s 
beyond the margin of the area leased, and in the ca,se of 
such additional area being situate on piivatc^ pro})erty, the 
owner of such property shall be entitled to receivt*. from 
the Lessee by way of compensation fertile ground required 
for such depositing sites for machinery or other mining 
purposes as aforesaid, such sum as may be detc^ririined l)y 
mutual agreement or by arbitration in the manner 1)1*0- 
vided bv the ‘‘Lands and Arbitration Clauses Acf No. i\ 
of imzr 

The lease shall further be subject to such special conditions as 
the Governor may see tit to impose. 

In the event of other applications for tlio leunse of tlw snaiio 
alluvial tract or area, being received before expiry of the time 
specified iii the notice, and in the evcni. of there not being ihe 
required minimum number of applications for mining claims it 
shall be the duty of the Inspector, or Officer acting as sucJi, to givc^ 
reasonable notice to such applicants tind to the original applicaait 
of the time and place when and where they shall attend, either in 
person or by an agent, duly authorised in writing to that effect , for 
the purpose of deciding upon the applications so received. 

At the time and place appointed by the Inspcctoi*, or Officau* 
acting as such, the lease as applied for, shall be by him suhiuitt.ed 
to auction between the several applicants, who sluill havc^ made' 
application in terms of these regulations before tlu^ datc‘. s])ccified 
in the notice referred to in the regulations, aiu! the leaser shall 
thereupon be adjudged to the highest biddcc' amongst {.lu‘ 
applicants, who shall have furnished two good anti ap)>rove(l 
sureties in terms of these regulations. 

The upset terms on which such Crown land adjoining sucli 
digging, as applied for, shall be otfered, shall he a ground i‘ont per 
morgen per month as may be fixed by the (iovernoi’, payable half- 
yearly in advance, and a royalty of one par centum on tJie gross 
amount realized by the sale of minerals yielded by the property 
leased, to be paid from time to time as the same are sold ; and the 
bidding at the auction shall be on the royalty aforesaid and not on 
the ground rent reserved. 

39 Lease op Tract or Area op Alluvial Deposit of 
Precious Stones on Crown Land. 

Applications for lease of ahy tract or area of alluvial deposit 
on crown land not adjoining an abandoned alluvial digging* or 
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mine, or an\' abandoned part tJiereof, in which it shall iiave been 
shewn to the satisfaction of the GrOYeruor that precious stones 
occur, and whicJi has not been proclaimed a digging or mine, 
must be made in writing to the Inspector of the District, or Officer 
acting as such, and every such application must state in full the 
Christian name or names, surname, and address of the applicant, 
and be accompanied by a sketch plan shewiiig the approximate 
area and the position of the ground applied for, together with a 
deposit of Fifteen Pounds (-kl5). 

The Inspector, or Officer acting as such, on receiving any 
such application and deposit, shall cause a notice with full particu- 
lars of the same to be posted at his Office, and to be published in 
one or more new^spapers circulating in the District, notifying that 
applications from duly qualified miners for mining claims in the 
areas described in the notice will be received within a date not less 
than seven days from the date of tlie first publication of the notice. 

If, after the publication of such notice, application shall not 
be made to the Inspector, or Officer acting as such., on or befor(' 
the date so specified, from ten or more didy qualified mineus for 
.mining claims witliin such tract or area applied for, on oi; before 
such date, then the original applicant shall, upon finding two good 
and approved Sureties, who shall bind themselves jointly and 
severally for the due and punctual fulfilment of the conditions 
thereof, and after paying all survey and other expenses, if any, 
incurred in excess of the deposit made by him, receive a lease oi’ 
the tract or area applied for, on the teiins set forth in Section lOfi 
of Act No. 11 of 1899, viz, 

(a) The lease shall he for a term of two yeai's, with a right of 
renewal from time to time, at the option of tlie Lessee foi" 
the same period. 

(b) The lease shall be granted solely for the purpose of 
mining for precious stones. 

(r) The Lesset; shall be bound, during the term of his lease, 
to carry on mining operations to the satisfaction of the 
Inspector, dr Officer acting as such, due regard being had 
to the special circumstances of. each case. 

{d) Tire Lessee shall have powder to sub-let or assign, subject 
to the approval of the Governor, and any such sub-lease 
or assignment shall be registered in tlie Office of the 
Kegistrar of Deeds. 

0) The Lessee shall keep proper books, in which shall be 
entered the quantity of minerals realised from the land 
leased, and all such books shall be open to the inspection 
of the Civil Commissioner of the Division, or other person 
duly appointed, at all reasonable times. 

(f) The lease rent shall be a ground rent per morgen per 
month as may be fixed by the Governor, payable half- 
yearly in advance, and a royalty of one per centum on the 
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gross amount realised by the sale of precious stones 
yielded by the property leased, to be paid from time to 
time as the same are sold. 

The lease shall further he subject to such special conditions as 
the Governor may see fit to impose. 

40. Lease of Abandoned Alluvial Digging or Deef Digchng 
OR Adjoining Crown Land. — Precious MiNimALs. 

Every application for the lease of the whole or any part of any 
abandoned alluvial or reef digging, or any crown land adjoining 
such digging, must be made in writing to the Inspector of the 
District or Officer acting as such, in which such alluvial or reef 
digging, or crown land adjoining such digging is situate. 

Every such application must state in full the Christian name 
or names, surname and address of the applicant, and be accompanied 
by a sketch plan shewing the approximate area and position of tlie 
ground apjilied for, together with a deposit of Fifteen Pounds (£15), 
which amount shall be returned to any successful applicant. 

On receiving any such application and deposit the Inspector, 
or* Officer acting as such, shall cause a notice with full particulars 
of the same to be posted at his office and to lie published in one or 
more newspapers circulating in tlie district, notifying that any 
other applications for lease of the same ground will be received 
within a date not less than seven days from tlie date of the first 
publication of the notice. 

Ill the event of no other application being received before the 
date so specified, the applicant shall, upon finding two good and 
approved Sureties, who shall bind themselves jointly and severally 
for the due and punctual fulfiment of the conditions thereof, be- 
entitled to a lease of the abandoned alluvial or reef digging, or any 
portion of such digging, or any crown land adjoining sucli digging, 
as applied for, and he shall receive such lease after payment of all 
survey and other expenses, if any, incurred in excess of the deposit 
made by him, as prescribed in the second section hci‘cof, on the 
terms set forth in sections 55 and 97 of Act No. ;ll of 1B9H, viz. : — 
(a) The lease shall he for a term of two years in the case of 
an abandoned reef digging, or portion of such digging, 
or any crown land adjoining such digging, with a right 
of renewal from time to time at the option of the Lessee 
for the same period : and for a term of one year in the 
case of an abandoned alluvial digging, or portion of 
such diggnng, or any crown land adjoining such digging, 
with a right of renewal from time to time at the option 
of the Lessee for the same period. 

{h) The lease shall be granted solely for the purpose of 
mining for precious minerals. 

(c) The Lessee shall be bound, during the term of his lease, 
to carry on mining operations to the satisfaction of the 
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Inspector, or Officer acting as such, due regard being 
had to the special circumstances of each case. 

(d ) The Lessee shall have power to sub-let or assign, subject 
to the approval of the Governor, and any such sub-lease 
or assignment shall be 1 ‘egistered in the office of the 
Eegistrar of Deeds. 

( e) The Lessee shall keep proper books, in which shall be the 
entered quantity of minerals realized from the land leased, 
and all such books shall be open to the inspection of 
the Civil Commissioner of the Division, or other person 
duly appointed, at all reasonable times. 

) In respect of a lease for the purpose of reef digging, the 
Lessee shall be entitled to occupy a sufficient area for 
depositing sites for machinery or other mining purposes 
beyond the margin of the digging proper, and in * the 
case of any abandoned reef digging being situate on 
private property, the owner of such property shall be 
entitled to receive from the lessee by wa\' of comipensa- 
tion for the ground required or leased with such 
abandoned reef digging as aforesaid, such siiiu as may 
be determined by mutual agreement or by arbitration 
in manner provided by the Lands and Arbitration 
Clauses Act, No. G of 188t2.” 

The lease shall further be subject to such special conditions as 
the Governor may see fit to impose. 

In the event of other applications being received on or before 
the date specified in the notice referred to above, it shall be the 
the duty of the Inspector, or Officer acting as such, to give reason- 
able notice tosucli applicants and to the original applicant of the time 
and place when and where they shall attend, either in person or 
by an agent, duly authorised in writing to tliat effect, for the 
purpose of deciding upon the applications so received. ^ 

At the time and place appointed by the Inspector, or Officer 
acting as such, the lease as applied for shall be by him submitted 
to auction between the several applicants, who shall have made 
application as above, before the date specified in the notice referred 
to, and the lease shall thereupon be adjudged to the highest bidder 
amongst the applicants, who shall have furnished two good and 
approved Sureties. 

The upset terms on which such abandoned alluvial or reef 
digging, or any [)orti()n thereof, or such crown land adjoining such 
digging, as applied for, shall be ottered, shall be a ground rent per 
morgen per montli as may be fixed by the Governor, payable half- 
yearly in advance, and a royalty of one per centum on the gross 
amount realized by the sale of minerals yielded by the property 
leased, to be paid from time to time as the same are^Jsold; and the 
bidding at the auction shall be on the royalty and not on the ground 
rent reserved. 
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41 . Lease of Abandoned x^lluyiad Digging oe ^Mine oe 
Adjoining Oeown Lan]). — Peeciotts Stones. 

x4.pplicatioiis for the lease of the wliole or any part of any 
abandoned alluvia] digging or mine, or any abandoned part of 
an alluvial digging or mine, or any portion thereof, or any crown 
land adjoining vSiicIi digging or mine, niiust be made in writing to 
the Inspector of the District or Officer acting as sncli in which such 
alluvial digging or mine or crown land adjoining such digging or 
mine is situate. 

Every such application must state in full the Christian name 
or names, surname and address of the applicant, and be accompanied 
by a sketch plan shewing the approKimate area and position of the 
ground applied for, together with a deposit of Fifteen Pounds (id 5), 
which amount shall be returned to any unsuccessful {i[)t)lic'iint. 

On receiving any such application and deposit, the Inspector, 
or Officer acting as such, shall cause a notice with full particulars 
of the same to be posted at his office and to be i)ublished in one or 
more newspapers circulating in the District, notifying that any other 
applications for lease of the same ground will be received within a 
date not less than seven days from the date of the first publication 
of the notice. 

In the event of no other application being received liofore the 
date so specified, the applicant shall, upon finding two good and 
approved Sureties, who shall bind themselves jointly and severally 
for the due and punctual fulfilment of the conditions thereof, be 
entitled to a lease of the abandoned alluvial digging or mine, or 
any portion of such digging or mine, or any crown land adjoin- 
ing such digging or mine, as applied for, and he shall receive such 
lease after payment of all survey and other expenses, if any, 
incurred in excess of the deposit made by him, as prescribed in tlie 
second section hereof, on the terms set forth in Sections 44 and, 
107 of%ct No. 11 of 1899, viz : — 

(a) The lease shall be for a term of two years in the case of 
an abandoned mine or any abandoned part of a mine, 
or any portion of either, or any crown land ailjoining 
such mine, with a right of renewal from time to time, 
at the option of the Lessee, foi: the same period ; and 
for a term of one year in the case of an abandoned 
alluvial digging or any abandoned part of an alluvial 
digging, or any portion of either, or any crown land 
adjoining such digging, with a right of renewal from 
time to time, at the option of the Lessee, for the same 
period. 

(I)) The lease shall be granted solely for the purpose of 
mining for precious stones, 

(cj The Lessee shall be bound, during the term of his lease, 
to carry on mining operations to the satisfaction of the 
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Inspector, or Officer acting as such, due regard being 
had to the special circumstances of each case. 

{(I) The Lessee shall have power to sublet or assign, subject 
to the approval of the Governor, and any such sub-lease 
or assignment shall be registered in the Office of the 
Registrar of Deeds. 

ie) In the case of an extension or expansion of an abandoned 
mine or of an abandoned portion of a mine being 
discovered by the Lessee thereof, he sliall be entitled to 
liave the same included on his lease, on payment of an 
extra rent per morgen, or part of a morgen, in propor- 
tion to the rent paid for the ground in the original lease. 

( /') The Lessee shall keep proper books, in which shall be 
entered the quantity of precious stones realised from 
the land leased, and all such books shall be open to the 
inspection of the Civil Commissioner of the Division, or 
other person duly appointed, at all reasonable times. 

[fj) In respect of a lease of an abandoned mine or any 
abandoned part of a mine, or any portion of either, or 
of crown land adjoining snch mine, the Lessee shall 
be entitled to occupy a sufficient ai;ea for de[)ositing 
sites for machinery or other mining purposes beyond 
the margin of the mine proper, and in tlie case of any 
abandoned mine or any abandoned portion of a mine 
being situate on private property, the owner of such 
property shall be entitled to receive from the Lessee, by 
way of compensation for the ground required or leased 
with such abandoned mine or abandoned portion 
thereof as aforesaid, such sum as may be determined by 
mutual agreement or by arbitration, in manner provided 
by the ‘‘ Lands and Arbitration Clauses Act No. b of 

Thti lease shall further be subject to such special conditions as 
the CTOvernor may see fit to impose. 

In the event of other ai^plications being received on or 
before the date specified in the notice referred to above it 
shall be the duty of the Inspector, or Officer acting as such, to give 
reasonable notice to such applicants and to tlie original a,ppiicant 
of the time and place when and where they shall attend either in 
person or by an Agent dxaly authorised in writing to that effect, for 
the purpose of deciding upon the applications so received. 

At the time and place appointed by- the Inspector, or Officer 
acting as such, the lease as applied for, shall be by him submitted 
to aiiction between the several applicants, who shall have made 
application as above before the date specified in the notice referred 
to and the said lease shall thereupon be adjudged to the highest 
bidder amongst the applicants aforesaid, who shall have furnished 
two good and approved Sureties. 
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The upset terms on which such abandoned mine or abandoned 
alluvial digging, or any abandoned part of any alluvial digging or 
mine, or any portion thereof, or such crown land adjoining siicl] 
digging or mine, as applied for, sliall be offered, shall be a, gi'oiuu] 
rent per morgen per month as may be fixed 1)}' the CTOvernor, pay- 
able half-yearly in advance, and a royalty of one pea* ccntiun on thi^ 
gross amount realised by the sale of precious stones yielded by the 
property leased, to be paid from time to time as the same are sold ; 
and the bidding at the auction shall be on the royalty and not on 
the ground rent reserved. 


WINE SHOW. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Tile following is the list of awards (subject to analysis |)roviug 
satisfactory) made in connection with the show of dark, sM’eet, and 
white wines and brandies, held under the ansi)ices of the Board of 
Horticulture : — 

Best Ten Leawiteks Winjc of the Hook Tvpe, light white 
wines. — P. and P. Eabie (Nuy), .1 ; W. A. Kiige (Stellenhosch), 2; 
C. M. Neethling (Stellenbosch), d. 

Best Ten Lkaotjees Wine op Sautkkn'E Tviuo — K. J. 
Forster (Lyndoch), 1 ; J. F. du Toit (Vlottenberg), 2 ; T. J. de 
Waal (Stelienbosch), d. 

Best Ten Leahuebs Wine, Sheuky Tyi-e. .H. doubert 
(Vlottenberg), 1 ; W. A. Krige (Stellenbosch), 2 ; d, do Waal 
(Stellenbosch), d. 

Best Five .Le.agoeus Sweetish White Wink.— JMo prizes 
awarded. 

Best Five Leaguers Sweet White Wink. — 1). M. le .Roux 
(Paaii), 1. 

Best Ten Leaguers Wine, Glabet Tyre. — F. F. Versfeld 
(Constantia), 1; High Gonstantia Kstate, 2; Henry Gloete 
(Alphen, Wynberg), d. 

Best Ten Leaguees op Wine, Burgundy Type. — L. Gloete 
(Glen Dirk, AVynberg), 1; E. Lange (Nooitgedacht, Koelenhof), 
2; E. AV. Boyes (Mulder’s Vlei) , 3. 

Best Five Leaguees Heavy Dby Red Wine.— G. A. Retief 
(Vredenburg, Lower Paaii), 1 ; P. and P. Rabie (Nuy), 2; 
H. Gloete (Alphen, AVynberg), d. 
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Best Five Leaguers Heavy Sweetish Ked Wine, Swnet 
Port Type. — D. M. le lioux (Paarl), 1 ; A. P. Burger (Nuy), 2. 

Best Five Leageers Sweet Red Wine. — 1). M. ie Roux 
(Paarl), 1; F. and D. Hugo (Glenoak, P.O., Nuy), 2 ; A. P. Burger 
(Nuy), 4. 

Wink Buandv. — No award. 

Dor Buandv. — James Malan (C-onstantia), 1. 

Best Ten Leaguers Light White Wine. — P. and P. Kabie 
(Nuy), silver cup, presented by Mr. J. AV. dagger, M.L.A. 

Best Ten Leaguers Light Red Wine. — F. F. Versfeld 
(Constantia) , silver cup, presented by Mr. J. W. dagger, M.L.A. 

In Class 1 (Light Wines), the judges, in their report, stated 
that the exhibits generally were of low' grade, except the winners, 
which samples were exceptionally good. In Class 6 (Claret Type) 
they noted a decided improvement. Generally they recommended 
that wines should be exhibited under the name of the grapes from 
which they were made; and suggested that an amended prize list tor 
tuture shows should be framed by the Western Province Horticul- 
tural Board in consultation with representatives of the wholesale 
Gape Wine trade. Com])etitors should also be limited to one entry 
in each class. 

In the heavy wine classes, the judges stated that in Glass 2 
(Sauterne type) and Class 8 (Bherry type), owing to the climatic 
conditions, the quality wtas not up to the average, and they hoped to 
see an improvement next season. Class 4 (Burgundy type) was a 
large one, and the quality shew^ed an improvement as compared 
with last year, 1)ut there was room for still further imiirovement. 
In Class 8, the majority of samples were not of good quality, and 
the same remark applied to Classes 4, 5, 9^ and 10. In CUass 12 
(Dop bj'andy), sample 107 was of excellent quafity, but th.e others 
were not u[) to the mark. The judges concurred with the general 
remarks made in tlie. light wine section. 

Messrs, F. W. Fanner, F\ B. Green, and F, Kulfner were the 
judges in the light wine, and Messrs, d. A. Gird, H. A. Bam, and 
A. B. de Villicu’s in the other section. 

The Show was held at the office of the Western Province 
Agricultural Society, Parker’s Buildings, Burg Street, Cape Town. 
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Record of Eggs laid by Hens entered for the Kfestern Province 
Agricultural Society’s Egg Laying Competition. 




Kggs 


1 

Weigh i. 

No 

Breed. Pullet 

Ijaid. 

Points 

0/., 



Sept. 



1 

: 

Buff Orpiugtoiis 1 1 

(dead) 




2 

21 

42 

41.7 


3 

23 

43 



! 4 

22 

44 

452; 

2 

Partridge Wyandotte s ■ 5 

11 

15 



(; 

12 

20 

22-^ 


: 7 

23 

44 

43ji 


s 

R> 

'24 

m 

8 

White Wyandottes ; 9 

10 

37 

95.4 


: 10 

19 

38 

bo/;., 


; 1 1 

23 

46 

45,1, 


12 

17 

27 

m 

4 

White Leghorns . . : 13 

23 

46 

n 


= 14 

20 

28 

35 


; 15 

16 

32 

31 A, 


: K) 

2(> 

49 

43/’;, 

5 

White Wyandottes . . ! 

17 

34 

3«ii- 


i 18 

18 

35 

341 ; 


' 19 

14 

28 

301 


1 20 

19 

33 

34 

it 

Buff Orpingtons . . I 21 

IS 

36 

39]-g 


22 

(dead) 




1 23 

17 ' 

34 i 

1 331,4 


! 24 

21 

4.1 1 

! 

7 : 

Plymouth Rocks . . ' 25 

17 

26 

1 301 


' 26 

17 

17 

26| 


1 27 

IG 

28 

i 30^ 


i 28 

23 

37 

; 41| 

8 

Buff Orpingtons . . ! 29 

17 

3i 

i -31 i 


i 30 

13 

25 

i 241 


I ‘31 

U) 

32 

I 33i 


; 32 

19 

37 

! 38 III 

9 

Brown Leghorns . , ! 33 

16 

31 

32], 4 


; 34 

(dead) 


! 


35 

22 

44 

I 43^ 


i SO 

20 

37 

; 3(^7^v 

10 

Buff Orpingtons . . ' 37 ! 

22 

44 

1 45^^, 


: 38 

16 

32 

1 33H 


! 39 

22 

35 

■ 39/1, 


; 40 

20 

40 

' 38] J 

11 

White Leghorns . . : 41 

15 

30 

1 


1 42 

16 

32 

1 32 


: 43 

5 

9 

i 


1 44 

19 

38 

1 38^. 

12 

Buff Leghorns . . i 45 

20 

37 



1 46 

. 15 

28 

29* 


! 47 

20 

40 

i 3e}jj 


! 

1 

1 (dead) 


1 

! 

i 


I otal per Pen from IHth. 
•June to 30fcb Septie.mbor, 
inclusive. 


Kgg^- 


Poiiilis. 


1 39 275 


ns I 


225 I '127 


234 


IGl 


404 


299 


172 I 340 


19H : 312 


,110 I 200 


179 


179 


152 


150 


354 


842 


298 


2(56 
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Egg Eaying Competition —continued. 


Pen 

No. 

Breed. 

Pullet 

No. 

Lggs 

laid. 



Sept, 

IS 

Butf Orpingtons 

49 

15 



50 

20 



51 

13 



52 

13 

14 

Buff Orpingtons 

53 

17 


i 

54 

14 



55 

15 


. 

56 

12 

15 

White Wyandottes . . 

57 

20 


( 

58 

8 


I 

50 

12 


1 

60 

2 

16 

Black Orpingtons . . 

61 

9 



62 

13 



63 

15 



64 

19 

17 

Bull Orpingtons 

Go 

19 



G6 

Nil. 



67 

12 



68 

15 

18 

White Leghorns 

69 1 

14 



70 ! 

23 • 



I 71 

18 



' 72 

28 

19 

Brown Leghorns 

73 

19 



74 

17 



76 

18 



76 

13 

20 

i White Leghorns 

1 ® 

' 77 

14 


78 

16 



79 

7 


1 

80 

17 

21 

White Leghorns 

81 

9 



82 

15 


j 

83 

7 



1 84 

17 

22 

BufC Orpingtons 

; 85 

12 



j 86 

i 15 



B7 i 

7 



i S8 1 

19 

23 

Buff Orpingtons 

! 89 1 

22 



! 90 1 

19 



! 91 

16 



92 

4 

24 

Plymouth Rocks 

98 

19 



94 

17 



95 

19 


' i 

96 

18 


ITotal per Pen from IBtii 
I ijune to 30tii September, 

n ■ . 'Weight, j inclusive. 



i 

! 

Egg3. 

Points. 

^ i 

30 i 

2«iil 



40 , 

40i 



25 i 

25* 



23 i 

23iS 

205 

395 

31 1 

31i- 

! 


22 ! 

25* 

i 


30 : 

303 



24 


197 

365 

26 : 




16 

17^ 



22 ; 

23* 



2 


103 

180 

18 i 

ISi 



26 1 

27^ 



30 ' 

30 



38 i 

3«J 

130 

259 

38 : 

38* 



13 

20i 



30 


99 

169 

27 : 

26* 



4G 1 

45? 



36 1 

37* 



4G : 

45i 

204 

375 

37 ! 

36* 



34 ! 

32* 



19 i 

SO 



%y . 

26J 

189 

311 

28 1 




30 

31* 



13 

12M- 



31 ; 

31* 

113 

217 

18 ' 

18* 



30 




14 i 

ISJ-g 



34 ’ 

32}.f; 

G1 

122 

24 ! 

24i 



30 1 

28j:i 



It I 

.12JJ!. 



38 


152 

286 

39 

40* 



38 : 

38i 



27 

29i 



8 ' 

«* 

183 

35f) 

30 

33te 



33 

SliS 



21 

31* 



34 

33^ 

97 

157 


In scoring, 2 points are given for every egg weighing over If ox;,, and 1 point for 
every egg weighing If oz. or less. 
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Record from 1st to 24tli October, 1906- 


Fen 

No. 

Hen 

No. 

Eggs 

Laid. 

1 

i 

Points. 

Totm. 

PEE Pen. 

1 Total per Pen from June 

I 18 to October 24. 

i 

Egg«- 

Points. 

Eggs. 

Points. 

1 

1 





! 



2 

io 

38 






3 

12 

18 






4 

9 

38 

40 

74 

179 

349 

2 

5 

8 

12 






6 

10 

18 






7 

7 

13 






8 

8 

10 

33 

59 

151 

2(i2 

a 

9 ^ 

15 

30 






10 

16 

32 






11 

15 

29 






12 

10 

18 

56 

109 

281 

536 

i 

13 

18 

36 






14 

17 

21 






15 

16 

32 






16 

18 

35 

69 

124 

o 

CO 

528 

5 

17 

15 

30 






18 

10 

19 






19 

13 

26 






20 

15 

19 

53 

94 

214 

393 

6 

21 

16 

32 






22 








23 

18 

35 ; 






! 24 

s t 

16 

i 42 

83 

214 

423 

7 

1 25 

11 i 

18 






1 26 

s 

8 






1 27 

10 

20 






28 

11 

20 

40 ! 

66 

238 

378 

8 I 

29 

12 

23 ; 





SO 

10 

16 






31 

7 

14 






32 

S 

16 

37 i 

G9 

147 

275 

9 : 

33 

9 

18 




34 








35 

12 1 

24 ; 






36 ; 

12 i 

23 i 

33 

66 

212 

LtO 

10 ! 

37 

10 1 

20 1 

' 




38 

6 1 

41 ; 






39 , 

11 ! 

19 i 

i 




11 1 

40 

7 

13 

34 1 

(>3 

213 

405 

41 ; 

12 

24 i 

1 


1 

42 

12 1 

21 






43 

15 1 

28 





12 

44 1 

19 : 

38 

58 1 

114 

210 

412 

45 1 

18 1 

36 ! 

1 



46 ! 

14 ; 

28 

i 





47 ; 

17 i 

34 





13 

48 1 



49 ; 

97 

199 

363 

49 

12 1 

23 




60 ; 

10 ' 

20 






61 ! 

6 ! 

12 

i 





52 1 

n ! 

22 

39 j 

1 

77 

244 

472 
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Record. — <‘ 0 }itinued. 


l-^en 

No. 

Hen 

No. 

Jiggs 

Laid. 

Points. 

Total 

PER PjCX. 

1 

j Total per Pen from June 
j 18 to October 24. 

1 





Kggs. 

1 Points. 

1 

Eggs. 

Points. 

14 

53 

10 

19 






54 

15 

24 






55 

11 

22 





15 

56 

57 

8 

33 

16 

16 

44 

1 

1 81 

241 

446 


58 

13 

26 


i 




59 

1 10 

20 


j 


i 

16 

60 

61 

1 15 

18 

17 

36 

51 

1 79 

154 

; 259 


62 

6 

12 


1 


i 


63 

11 

22 





17 

6-4 

65 

14 

15 

28 

30 

49 

1 

j 98 

228 

357 


66 

14 

23 


1 


i 


67 

10 

10 





1<S 

68 

69 

12 

15 

24 

30 

51 

87 

150 

256 


70 

9 

18 






71 

14 

28 

1 55 

i i 



19 

72 

73 

17 

15 

34 

30 


! 

259 

485 


74 

16 

32 


1 




75 

16 

18 





tiO 

76 

77 

15 

15 

30 

30 

62 : 

! 

110 1 

251 

421 


78 

17 

34 


1 




79 

10 

17 


j 



21 

80 

81 

19 

10 

38 

20 

61 

119 1 

174 

336 


82 

15 

30 


1 




83 

14 

28 


j 



22 

84 

85 

11 

7 

21 

14 

50 

99 1 

111 

221 


86 

7 

U 


1 



j 

87 

12 

16 


j 



23 

88 

89 

7 

17 

13 

26 

1 

54 1 

185 

339 

i 

90 

15 

29 


i 



j 

91 

15 

29 

i 

1 

! 



24 

92 

93 

1 

11 

2 

16 

48 j 

86 i. 

1 

231 

442 

i 

I 

94 

96 

5 

19 

8 

20 

(died J 

L2/10/06) 1 



1 

1 

96 

17 

27 

62 j 

71 

149 

228 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence and contributions are invited on all subjects aiFecting the Farming 
Industries of South Africa, suggestions for consideration or hints as to improved 
methods being particularly welcome. 

Questions are also invited. In this department, every endeavour will be made to 
procure the desired information for publication in the next issue, but this cannot be 
guaranteed in the case of letters received after the 20 th of the month. Should a 
correspondent deem his enquiry urgent, he should say so, and an answer will be 
returned through the ^ost as soon as possible. 

All letters or contributions should be plainly addressed : “ The Editor of the 
Agricultural Jotirnal, Department of Agriculture, Capetown ; ” they should be written 
on one side of the paper only, and he accompanied by the name and postal address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith A worn 
de 'plume may be attached for puhiication. 


Mites in Lucerne. 


To the Editor, Ageicultueal Journal. 

Sir, — Under separate cover I am sending you a bottle containing a number of 
very minute insects. This little pest has attacked a patch of about seven morgen of 
lucerne, and ev ry square inch of ground seems to be alive with them. They suck all 
the Juice out of the leaves and retard the growth. 

Can you suggest any simple remedy for getting rid of them ’? Do you think 
irrigating at short intervals will remedy the evil? — Yours. &c., 

A. Cadle. 

New Bethesda, Sept. IT. 

Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, Government Entomologist, supplies the following memo. : — - 
The specimens were all dead and somewhat decomposed when they reached me, but I 
am unable to distinguish them from the common Bryohia Mite, Bryobia prate'nsis. 
Information in regard to this insect as a fruit tree pest was given in the Agricultural 
Journal for August, 1903. We have noticed it in small numbers in lucerne near Cape 
Town, and la.4t year a report of serious injury to a small patch reached us from Steyns- 
hurg. In America, the creature is called the “ Clover Mite,” and doubtless it is found 
there on lucerne, as it is known practically all over the country ; lucerne and clover, 
be it undet stood, are allied plants. But it is not recorded as a pest of any importance 
to lucerne, and last year an enquiry to the entomologist of Colorado, in which State 
lucerne is extensively grown, brought a reply to the effect that it was not known to 
affect lucerne in his area. The fact is mentioned because, from the Cape ex; erience 
alone, the creature appears capable of giving a good deal of trouble. That it does not 
in Colorado is hopeful. The climate of the State is dry, lucerne requiring irrigation 
always, and dryness seems very favourable to the rapid multiplication of the mite. 
Though to be found in almost every garden around Cape Town, where the climate is a 
relatively moist one, it never does much injury. It may be inferred from this that 
irrigation at short intervals, as suggested, will tend to keep down the numbers. I hope 
that your correspondent will write later and tell us whether the moisture answers or 
not. 


Troublesome Birds and Jackals. 


How to Get Rid of Them. 


To the Editor, Agbigultubal Journal, 

Sir, — ^During the past two Seasons, I have killed over 1 ,000 (Muis Vogels) by putting 
Strychnine into ripe figs ; aijd have picked up as many as 60 dead birds at one time under 
one tree. I have often watched the birds in the tree give 3 or 4 pecks, then a chirp and drop 
down. If they are not disturbtd, ve- y few will drop any great distance away. Choose 
the figs that have been touched by the birds and with your pocket knife, or a piece of 
reed out sharp, put in a few grains of Strychnine. The dead birds I collect and put 
Strychnine down their throats and drop them about the veld for the jackals and. 
have been very successful— finding dead and dried carcases of jackals months after. 
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Hold tke bird by the beak, take a straight smooth stick about 6 iuches long by 
j inch thick, force this gently down the gullet right to the stomach ; withdraw, and 
dip into botfcle containiag the poison when a few grains will adhere ; jiut down the 
throat gently, give, the stick a few twists, and wi'.hdraw. The dainty bit is now ready 
for Mr. Jackal, w’ho is -s'ery fond of b rds and will sooner take that, than a piece of 
flesh that has been touched by the hand. Besides there will be no fear of our faithful 
friend the dog taking the poison. 

Hoping others will have the same success. — Y^ours etc. 


De Nek, Graaif Reinet, 
Sept , 20th, 190G. 


Ct. Van Neekerk, Jek. 


Oork, Pepper, and Capers. 


To the Editor, Ageicultdral Jouenal. 

Sir, — It would be interesting to know whether any of the following Trees, &c.. 
have e er been grown, or attempted in this country : — 

(1) Cork : Bottle cork^- in use in the Colony seem to be of a very inferior grade : 
one would imagine that this valuable product might be successfully grown in some 
part. or other of South Africa. 

(2) Black Pepper : (Piper nigrum ?) This is said to grow wild on some of the 
European coasts of the Mediterrauean Sea. 

(3) Gapej's : This plant is also said to grow freely in South Europe, and would 
perhaps be worth growing in gardens. — Yours &c. . 

Henry Gearing. 

Gape Town, October 10. 

(1) — The Forest Department supplies the following : — The Oork Oak (Querou 
subor) is a native of Southern Europ » and Northern Africa. — Th^^re are good spricimens 
of this valuable tree growing in the plantations of the Forest Department in the Gape 
Pen nsula and Eastern Province, and no doubt there are other parts of the Gape 
Colony where it would thrive. After the Oork Oak has attained an age of about twenty 
years, it may be stripped of its banc every six or seven yeirs, but the best 'ark is 
harvested from tree-^ over forty years of age. The mean yield is about 1 lb of bark per 
tree per annum. England alone impons about dBl, 000,00.) worth of cork from the 
extensive forests of Algeria, Span, Portugal and the South of France. 

(2) and (3). — We have no information as to either of those plants in South Africa. 
We cannot imagine them proving of great industrial value in our conditions even 
though they might be successfully cultivated. 


The Shearing Question. 


To the Editor, AGRtcuriTURAD Journal. 

Sir, — A groat deal has been said about how wool should be got up for market, bu t 
little notice has been taken of the acmal removal of the fleece from the shoep or goats. 

To my mind this is a very important point in the light of the most unsatisfactory 
and “ rough” system, at present in force. Of course, I speak of this district, but have 
little doubt the same trouble exists in many other parts. 

Daring the last seven years good shearing “boys” have become so conspicuous 
by tbeir absence that farmers— in oases I know of — are at their wits’ end to get thei 
sheep shorn, 

When one does get “ boys,” they are in nine cases out of ten bad shearers, and the 
clip, not to mention the sheep, suSers acordingly. 

What it will be a few years hence is not pleasant to contemplate. 

A way out of the difficulty could be found if some of the “ poor white ” class, 
having the experience, formed a baud and purchased ha id-power shearing machines. 
The advantages accruing to the farmer from this course are so obvious that they need 
not be enumerated. The greatest difficulty I foresee is that the class referred to 
would, in all likelihood, consider the w nk beneath them. 

If this proved to be the case ic would be moat uafortunate, as I feel sure ’there is a 
good opening for the enterprise. 
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Personally, I would rather pay as much again as I pay “ boys*’ to have my sheep 
properly shorn. 

I do not know what the experience of others is, but I must say I find coloured 
labour become more unsatisfactory as years go on. 

It might be interesting and instructive to hear the views of others on the subject. 
— Yours, etc., 

' ‘‘Persevere,” 

Dwaal, Oct. 15, 

If this is ever to be a great wool-producing country the shearing question must 
first be solved. — Ed. A,J, 


Pines at Maclear. 


To tlie Editor y Ageiculturae Journal. 

Sir, — In your current number I see you have identified a pine tree from cones 
sent by Mr. Pringle. Under separate cover I send (A) Leaves, buds, and cone of a 
pine, about 12 feet high measuring 1 foot 10 inches at 3 feet from the ground. 
(B) Leaves, buds, and flowers of a pine, about 25 feet high measuring 3 feet 11 inches 
at 3 feet from the ground. These trees are about 11 or 12 years old from seed and 
A has been much checked by having branches broken off by cattle. They are, I think, 
the only pine trees over 18 months old within 20 miles and have no other trees to 
break the winds for them. I will be very much obliged if you can identify them for 
me as a guide for further planting. These trees are growing at about 6,500 feet above 
see level. — Yours, etc., 

Maclear. Lawrence 0. French. 

The Forest Department supplied the following reply to above:— The specimen 
marked A. is Pinus Pinaster, and that marked B. is Pinus Imignis. Both trees are 
usually found at rather low elevations near the sea. Pinus Pinaster, commonly 
known as Cluster Pine, is a native of the Mediterranean district of Europe. It is 
found along the Atlantic shores of France, Spain, and West Portugal, as well as in 
Algeria and Asia Minor. Though flourishing rno.^t frequently on sandy plains, it also 
extends to a height of 2,800 feet on the Southern slopes of the Central Apennines. 
The Cluster Pine does not thrive in limey soils or stifl clays. It is otherwise a very 
accommodating tree. In this Colony it has been planted with success in the South 
West as well as in the plantations of the Eastern Province. In Natal specimens of 
Cluster Pine have been tried in almost every district, and thus far with success. 
Pinus Insignis, is found along the coast of California, usually at low elevations and 
•<|uite near the sea. In America the lusignis Pine is of very small value as a timber 
tree, and is never found in the hot interior. Jn this country it does fairly well in the 
Cape Peninsula and is thriving on the Hogsback in Victoria East where mists and 
rains occur daily during summer. Both these trees afiord an illustration which 
emphasizes the fact that the theory as to where a tree should grow is not always an 
exact indication as to where it will grow, until theory has been upheld by actual 
experiment. This is especially important in South Africa where theory is confronted 
by so many apparent contradictions Accordingly the Forest Department makes it a 
practice of first trying small groups of trees before planting extensively. 


Lamziekte in Oatile. 


To the Editor, Agric^^lturae Journal. 

Sir, — We are pleased to hear that Dr Hutcheon intends visiting this country for 
the purpose of carrying out an investigation in connection with Lamziekte. As we 
have had losses from the above disease, and have studied it carefully we think it our 
duty to record our experiences. * 

During the first six years we fanned on Mount Temple we had not a single case of 
Lamziekte (at that time we had about 30) cattle), but our neighbours on the south 
side were losing heavily from it. Their cattle used occasionally to stray to our home- 
stead, and as we were of opinion that the d sease was infectious, we used to send the 
straying cattle back to their owners directly we found them on our ground. One day 
a lot visited our salt troughs, and we had them placed in our kraal. An hour later when 
we started them off to their owners, we found that one cow had the Lamziekte too badly 
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'io admit of liei’ moving away. A. few, days later she died in our cattle kraal, and 
‘witJiln a month Lam?:ieJUe made Us aijpearance amongst our cattle^ and we lost several 
iiead. 

IMr. J. Peach, the former owner of the farm lying on the south-west of Mount Temple 
informed us that he never had a case of this disease until a trader visited his farm and 
left one of his oxen suhering from Lamziekte on his farm, and that shortly after his 
own cattle began to die, having contracted the disease from the trader’s ox. We have 
always contended that the disease is infectious — as infectious as the Pedwater, or the 
Ehodcsian Tick Fever — ami that, like the above diseases, it is caiTied about bg the ticks, 
and that if we could only manage to “ wipe out ” the ticks, we should not be bothered 
any more by the Lamziekte. 

What do we base our contentions upon, you ask ? We will tell you. 

( 1) During the winter months, when there are very few ticks about, we very rarely 
have a ease of Lamziekte. It invariably begins just after the first summer rains, 
when the ticks swarm out of the ground. 

(2; If a certain kind of tick attacks the kids of our Boer goats, they, like our 
cattle, become paralyzed. If we are quick about it and remove the ticks, the kids 
usually recover, 

(>1) We have a domesticated Gemsbok cow here. A.bout six months ago she 
'disappeared. We found her out in the veld down with Lamziekte. We found a large 
brown tick half buried in, a certain 2 >art of her body, and there were several smaller 
ticks Hear it. We had all removed and in a fortnight the animal could walk about. 
She has now quite recovei’ed. 

Our idea is that bone-meal does good, not (as it is alleged) because it supplies a 
derieieney of phosphates in the soil, but because it contains some constituent or other 
which acts as a prophylactic. Surgeon Parke, Dr. Schultz, and other African 
tuavellers, tell us that Ouinine counteracts the poison of the “ fever ” mos<]^uito — why 
should bone-meal not contain some medicine which has the same effect in the case of 
Lamziekte ? 

We trust that we shall meet Dr. Hutcheonwhen he visits this District. 


Yours, &c., 


Mount Temple, Kiiruman, September 24. 


Lanham Bros. . 


Measles in Pigs — Another Form. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 


Sir, — A short time ago I killed a large sow, which was very fat, and seemed very 
well. On opening it the “ melt,” liver, and some parts of the flesh between the hind 
ilegs were covered with bladder-like blisters, about the size of a dove’s egg, and con- 
taining water. There was absolutely no sign of measles, and the meat was a good 
colour. About six weeks before, the pig had a litter of twelve, which all died. 

She had been in the stye for about a week, but previously had been running in rape 
and green oats. The water in these blisters smelt like urine. X was unable to make 
any use of the pork, not knowing what ailed the pig, 

I would be much obliged if you could throv/ some light on the matter. — 
Yours, &G., 


Lady Grey, Sept. 20. 


Farmer. 


The disease affecting these pigs was a form of measles, only not the usual form, 
but the type which is produced by the tapeworm of the dog. The ordinary measles of 
pigs is due to their eating the fences of man containing tapeworms, but in this case it 
was the tapeworm of the dog. Unless the flesh is very much invaded by the bladder 
cysts, the flesh is harmless to human beings, and not like that of true measlv nork. — 
J. D, Borthwick, C.V.S. 


10 
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Abortion in Goats. 


To the Bditor ^ AGEiccrLTURAG Jouenae. 

SiE, — Can you oblige me with any iuformiitiou i-egardiiig the prevoutioii oi? 
stopping of abortion in goats. Any infonnation will be welcome. — Vours, &c*., 

P. J. Fouchh, Juu. 

Aliwal North. 

Abortion causes more loss in this Colony than is generally known, and to treat it 
successfully it must be recognised as an infectirais disease, and treated accordingly. 
When it makes its appearance in a herd of goats, a change of pasture is at once 
necessary, taking precaution to first remove all those ewes which have aborted ; these 
can be run with the hamels, and the kraals cleansed and disinfected. As regards the 
ewe which has aborted, her. uterus should be washed out with a weak solution of 
permanganate of potash or Jeyes’ Fluid, and all the back parts thoroughly cleaned. 
After abortion the ewes should be kept away from the ram for three months at least. — • 
J. I). Bobthwick, C.Y.S. 


Ringworm in Calves. 


To the Editor^ Ageicultueal Jouenal. 

Sir, — M y calves are troubled with bare patches ail over their faces, and around 
their eyes ; these extend until the whole face is one mass of scale. This disease is very 
difficult to get rid of and very infectious. What would be the best remedy. — 
Yours, &c., 

P. J. VAK Breda. 

Struis Bay. 

From the description I am of opinion that the calves have ringworm, a vegetable 
parasitic disease of a highly contagious nature. With regard to treatment, I would 
advise washing the affected parts well with soft-scap and warm water, using a bard 
brush so as to get rid of the scales; after washing and allowing to dry, apply a mixture 
of Stockholm Tar and oil, one part to three piarts of sulphur and fat. A good remedy 
is an ointment made of Biniodide^of hlercury, one drachm, and lard four ounces, but 
this requires to be ueed carefully and not tco large a surface dressed at once. Isolate 
the infected animals and remove the clean calves to a new kraal — J, I). 
Borthwjck, O.V.S. 


Tontelbosch Down. 


To the Editor, Agbxcultuead Journal. 

Sir, — By to-day’s post I am sending you a small parcel coi;itaiuiiig the products of 
a plant which grows well about here. As you will see by investigation it is of a very 
fine silky nature. The pods containing this stuk, are to be found on bushes from 4 to 
5 feet high and vary in numbers of from 40 to 50 on each plant. Wo should be 
pleased to know the name of this phint, and if it could be used for coinmerciai 
purposes- ? — Yours &c. 

K. Ulvatu. 

Berlin, O.C. 

The specimen sent is down from the fruit of GomidtocnrpHB fniticmuf^ (the 
Tontelbosch) a herb common all over the Colony. It is ciuustionablo if it will have 
any industrial value as attempts made in the past have come to nothing.— B, A. 
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The Last East London Show. 


Prize List Correction . 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir. — T.he Oooimittee of felie East London Agricultural Society having received a. 
report that a mistake had been made in awarding a prize in the class for 4-6 tooth 
South African bred rams, has made careful enquiry into the matter and finds such an 
unfortunate error did occur. Although it is now too late to alter the award, the 
committee feel that in justice to Mr. Pell Edmonds of Bipplemead, Kubusie, whose 
ram should have received the prize, this esplanatlon should be made public. — I am, &c. 

A. E. Hastings. 

Secretary. 


Sands and Grass. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — C an you or any of your readers kiudly inform me through your valuable 
pages if there is any grass which will grow in a piece of veld covered with, the sand of a 
watercourse which has been dammed uji, and the sand allowed to wash over the above- 
mentioned piece of veld. All the bushes and grass arc dead for as far as the sand is 
washed. 

Can you let me know of any grass which will grow in the sand, and is of good 
grazing quality to stock, and if so, where any of the seed is obtainable, and farther 
particulars ? 

Thanking you for your trouble, and also hoping this may be of intere.st to your 
readers — Yours, &c , 

Amateur Farmer. 

Stellenbosch, Oct. 18. 

It depends largely on the nature of the sand. Marram grass will grow and thrive 
well in sea sands, and is now used to stop and prevent drifting or “ blowing ” sands of 
that nature. But whether it would thrive in the circumstances mentioned by our 
correspondent, we cannot say. It would cost very little to try, as the seed and young 
plants with full instructions for handling can be obtained of the Forest DeiDartment. 



RURAL REPORTS 


For the month ending 15th October, 1906. 


Aberdeen* — Weather proBiising, with light rainfall, and veld in good condition. 
Cereal f suffering somewhat from the effects of drought, and lucerne is Just com- 
mencing to shoot up. Stock in fairly good condition. 


Aliwal Nortil- — Weather windy and cold, with light rainfall. Veld in poor 
condition. Fruit trees promising. Crop of wheat fair, but below the average. Stock 
in fair condition. 


Barkly West- — Heavy winds, accompanied by immense clouds of dust, and the 
veld is in rather bad condition. Locusts cause a lob of damage here. Fairly good 
rains have fallen. The fruit crop has been damaged on most farms by fcost and cold 
winds. Crops of wheat and oats have suffered severely from the drought. Stock doing 
well, except the young lambs, which are in rather low condition owing to the drought. 


Batliurst* — Mild weather, with good rainfall. Fruit trees and vines doing well. 
Stock in fairly good condition. 


Bedford* — Weather moist, with tendency to South-East winds, and appearance 
of good season following. There have been good rains, and, consequently, the veld is 
coming on well. Lucerne has benefitted very considerably by the rains, and a good 
crop is expected to be cut soon. Stock doing well. 


Carnarvon* — -A.verage rainfall, and veld in poor condition. Stock doing fairly 
well. 


CatllGart* — Cold weather, with average rainfall. Veld in good condition. Fruit 
and vines promising. Crop of wheat bad owing to drought. Oats doing well where 
irrigated. Lucerne also doing fairly well where irrigated. Stock in rather poor 
condition. s. 


Ceres- — A,verage rainfall and weather getting warm. Veld in very good condition. 
Wheat and oats doing well, likewise stock. 


Clanwilliata* — Weather hot, dry, and very windy. Veld in very poor condi- 
tion. Fruit season does not look very promising owing to the damage done by the 
wind. Extremely poor crops anticipated owing to the drought. What little lucerne 
is growing is doing well. Stock in fairly good condition. 


Douglas. — Weather windy and cold, and veld in fair condition. Fruit and vines 
doing well. Stock generally in good condition. 


Douglas* — Weather cold with no rainfall. Veld inclined to he dry. Very little 
lucerne grown. Stock in fairly good condition. 


East IiOHdon* — Good rains have fallen and the veld much improved thereby. 
Oats have suffered somewhat from drought. Lucerne, where it is grown, has henefftted 
considerably by the rains. Stock in fairly good condition. 


Fort Beaufort*— Weather mild, with average rainfall, and veld in good condition. 
Fruit trees in blossom and looking very promising. Cereals and lucerne doing well, 
likewise stock. 
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GriQUatOWH- — Rain hoped for. Veld very dry. Cereals suffering* from want 
of rain. Stock in poor condition. 


Jansenville* — Windy weather, and veld beginning to sprout. During Sep- 
tember several steady showers fell. Fruit trees in bloom and budding. What vines 
there are are mostly on Gape stocks. Oats in very good condition, and stock generally 
doing well. 


King William^S Town- — Dry weather, with very little rain, and veld in bad 
condition. What few cereals there are are suffering very much from the effects of 
drought. 


Kipaberley* —Weather werm and windy, with light rainfall. Veld getting very 
dry*. Vines doing well, and oats in fairly good condition. Condition of stock fairly 
satisfactory. 


Komglia* — Weather windy and cold, with rain. Veld in medium condition^ 
Fruit trees generally are healthy and free from pests Stock in good condition. 


Lady Frere* — iMild weather, with average rainfall. Stock in very poor condition . 


Lainffsburg. — Weather warm and wind}", showing signs of drought. Veld in 
poor condition. Fruit not doing very well, especially peaches. Cereals in medium 
condition. Stock doing poorly, with the exception of horses and pigs. 


Ladismith* — Weather dry and cold, with light rainfall. Veld in poor condition. 
Very little wheat and oats sown. Stock in poor condition. 


Malmesbury- — Rainfall light and veld in bad condition. Cereals not doing parti- 
cularly well. In some parts of the district stock are in good condition, in other parts- 
the reverse. 


Middelburg, G-C- — Moist weather, with heavy rainfall. Veld in fair con- 
dition. General condition of fruit trees healthy. Cereals rather backward. Stock iia 
fair condition. 


Montagu-— Very little rain has fallen until within the past week, the exi)ecfca- 
tion of good rains in late August and September not having been realized. The grass 
rapidly scorched up — what little there was, and the cereal crops also suffered where no- 
irrigation was possible, and much concern began to Ijg felt. This, however, was dis- 
sipated by the splendid fall of rain which took place during* the night of October 12 
and when 1*10 in. was registered, and the rivers ran full for the first time this year. 
During the earlier part of the week there had also been some little rain, 0vl4 in. being 
recorded, so that ij in. have fallen in the week ending October RR It has been most 
welcome and timely. All the vineyards arc now in full loaf, and as far as can be judged 
the stone fruits promise an abundant crop, but the ravages of insect pe^sfcs have got to 
be accounted for. All fears of frost may now be practically sot at rest, although late 
nips are not unknown. Owing to the dry state of the veld hitherto obtaining, the 
stock is reported as being only in medium condition, but as tlie lucerne cropping has 
now commenced, such animals as are fed to it will improve their condition, or at least 
maintain it. 


NamaQUaland- — Mild weather, with light rainfall, and void in good condition. 
Cereals doing well. Stock in good condition. The only section of Nainaqualand which 
is in had condition is the Biishmanland portion of the Ward Pella, where it is very dry. 


Peddie- — Weather cold and dry, with high winds. Average rainfall. Wheat 
will now be. sown as the drought appears to have broken up. Oats in bad condition. 
Stock doing fairly well. 


Piquetberg. — Weather fair, with S.E. winds. Veld in bad condition. Wheat 
and oats suffering from the drought. Cattle in poor condition. Other stock doing 
well. 
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Queenstown* — Weather very windy and dusty until rain fell. Very fair amount 
•of rain fell. Veld in poor condition, hut improving. Fruit trees doing well. Crops of 
cereals very backward. Lucerne coming on very nicely, especially when watered. 
Stock doing well. 


Riversdale*— Fine weather, with good rainfall. Fruit trees in promising con- 
dition. All stock doing- well, with the exception of pigs. 


Robertson* — ^bld weather, and veld in satisfactory condition. Vines and fruit 
promising well. Owing to the rain that has fallen lately, good crops are anticipated. 
Stock doing well. 


StutterbeiUl* — The first rain after the prolonged drought tell on the loth ult., 
and has continued up to date, accompanied hy a great fall in the temperature, with the 
result that numbers of lambs have died. The crops of wheat and oats have perished 
through the drought. Stock in poor condition. 


Tarkastad-— Weather rather windy, with light rainfall. Veld in poor condition. 
Fruit and vines promising. Young wheat and oats have been much damaged by locusts 
during this month. Lucerne slightly backward through drought. 


Uniondale- — Weather mild, with light rainfall. Veld rather dry. Cereals 
doing well. Stock in fair condition. 


Upington* — Changeable weather, with light rainfall and veld very dry. Vines 
doing well, also fruit trees. Wheat crop very promising. Stock doing well. 


Victoria West* —Weather promising, with S.E. winds and light rainfall. 
Condition of veld good. Little wheat is sown, but what there is is very promising. 
Stock doing well. 


Van Rhyn’s Dorp* — Cold weather, with light rainfall. Veld looking well. 
Good crop of wheat and oats. Stock in good condition. 


THE TBaNSKEI. 


For th.0 month ending 30th September, 1906. 


Flagstaff* — I have nothing of interest to add to my last report, with the excep- 
tion of the fall of a good rain, which has improved the veld, and stock are improving 
in condition, and are free from disease. 


Kentani*— Copious rains have fallen during the month, putting an end to a 
prolonged and serious drought. The natives have made a start with their ploughing, 
sowing Kafir corn and mealies. Stock is in fair condition and the veld is improving. 
A cattle dipping tank is under construction. 


Lusikisiki.—After prolonged dry weather rain fell in moderate quantities 
towards the end of September. Some of the natives have availed themselves of this 
and started cultivation, though rather early for them to put in mealies and Kafir corn. 
There is promise of further early rains. The pasture is improving daily ; until the 
rains fell it was very dry and parched. 


Matatiele.— I>tiring the early part of the month the weather was hot and dry 
and gave little or no sign of the drought breaking. However, in the latter part of the 
month a strong wind got up, which brought up the much needed rain, and a good, 
steady, soaking rain fell. A spell of cold frosty weather after it, killed off a lot of poor 
stock, large and small, and retarded the veld greatly. In parts where the rain was 
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•licaviest ploagliiiig operations have cooamenced. Apart from poverty, there has been 
no disease amongst stock. A moderate snow storm was experienced along the Drakens- 
berg on the 2sth, which did considerable havoc amongst large and small stock. 


Mount Ayliff — The breaking np of the drought was accompanied by great cold 
and some snow. The veld is becoming green again. Fruit and vines promising. 
Ploughing has begun. Cattle in poor condition ; other stock doing well. 


Mouilt Prero* — The severe drought continued till the 18th of the month, when 
very fine rains fell, and in a few weeks there will be plenty of good veld. Stock are in 
very poor condition, and there has been great mortality among lambs. A large number 
of cattle went down in the rain. The loss during the past two months in stock of every 
description is estimated at something over .^20,000. There are no slaughter stock to be 
had, and one butchery has closed in conser^uence of this. 


Notaniakwe- — The past month was very dry until the 18th when rain, lasting 
four days, came on, and since then rain has been frec[ueut. A considerable number of 
stock perished owing to the severe cold which accompanied ihe rain, and to the icoor 
■condition of all kinds of stock in consequence of the long period of dry weather. The 
grass is now beginning to spring, and there are indications of a good season. No locusts 
have aj^peared. 


Tabankulu* — There is very little of interest to report for the month of Septeniher, 
190(3. The drought continued without a break during the entire month. Hot dry 
winds prevailed for several days, parching up the little herbage remaining in the veld. 
Stock generally are consequently in an impoverished condition, and many cases of 
anortality among them have occurred from that cause; otherwise they arc on the' whole 
free from disease. 


Tabankulu* — Sufficient rain fell during Sepjtember for ploughing, and the 
natives have cultivated a portion of their lands. Unfortunately cold weather 
•accompanied the rain and a considerable number of stock succumbed. As the veld 
will now improve, stock will soon regain their normal condition. No diseases have 
been reported. 


Willowvale* — Copious rains have fallen during the past month, and, if they 
continue, a good harvest may be expected next season. The void, which presented a 
very parched appearance at the beginning of tlie month is now in fair condition. 
Ploughing has commenced amongst the natives. Cattle are in good condition, and 
•free of disease. Horses are improving, and sheep and goats are doing well. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1906. 

By Ohablbs M. Stewart, B.Sc,, Secretary to the Meteorological Commission, 


A mean pressure slightly above the average (+0*013 in. at the Royal Observatory),, 
mean temperature slightly more than one deg’cee cooler than usual, a percentage of 
cloud higher than the normal, with a marked increase in the number of fogs and mists, 
a moderate number of thunder and hailstorms, with a anean rainfall of slightly 
greater depth than uaual, some frosts of no great severity and a moderate fall of snow 
over the more easterly parts of the Central Karoo and the North-East, on the 24th and. 
26th, were the leading characteristics of the weather of September. 


Division. 


Mean 

Rainfall 

(IDOG). 

Mean i Average 
No. : Rainfall 
of Days. (1891-1900). 

Average 

No. 

of Days. 

Actual 
Difference? 
from Aver- 
ages. 

Percentage- 
Differences- 
from Aver- 
ages, 

Cape Peninsula 


Inches. 

2*27 

9 

Inches. 

3*56 

10 

Inches. 
— 1*08 

Per cent, 

: -- 3T0 

South-West 


U*9s 

5 

1*99 

6 

n 1-01 

: n 5f 

West Coast 


0*26 

2 

0*74 

10 

„ 0*49 

: j, 06 

South Coast 


2*69 

9 

2*26 

7 

+ 0*43 

+ 19 

Southern Karoo 


0*09 

4 

0*83 

3 

— 0*14 

i — 17 

West Central Karoo 


1*12 

4 

0*53 

2 

i +0*59 

i +211 

East Central Karoo 


1*57 

5 

0*96 

2 

,, 0*61 

1 j s G>4 

Northern Karoo 


1*11 

3 

0*42 

2 

„ 0*69 

^ „ 1G4 

Northern Border 


0*0G 

1 

0’15 

1 

— 0*09 

! — GO 

South-East 


3*13 

8 

2*14 

G 

-b 0*99 

: + 40 

North-East 


1*45 

G 

0 99 


„ 0'4() 

„ 46 

Kaffraria . . 


3*64 

10 

2*05 

5 

„ 1*49 

i „ 73 

Basutoland 


2*70 ‘ 

6 

1*22 

4 

n 048 

. ,, 121 

Ocange River, Colony 


0 50 

1 i 

0*73 

2 

— 0*23 

— 32. 

Durban (Natal) 


3*84 

12 1 

1 3*49 


+ 0*35 

+ 10 

Bechuanaland 


0*02 

1 ' 

j 0*40 

i 

— 0*3S 

— 93 

Rhodesia . * 


1*12 

3 

i 0*16 

1 

-r 0*9(> 

+ GOO 

„ . , — 

. - 

- . 
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Preci^nlalion . — The mean rainfall, based on records received from 342 stations, 
was 1*1^5 in. falling on six days. Although this amount is 1*91) ins, less than what was- 
recorded in the eorresponding month of 1905, it is 0*79 in. more than the mean for 
August and 0*18 in. or 11 per cent, above the average. Compared with last moxith the 
means for the various divisions shew a general increase, expept over the Cape Penin- 
sula, the South-West and the West Coast, where was a deficit compared with the 
average of 30 to 66 per cent. Deficient rainfall was also experienced over the Southern 
Karoo, the Northern Border, the Orange River Colony and Bechuanaland. 

The accompanying table shews that the best watered areas were Kaffraria and the 
South-East, together with the coasfcal divisions of the Cape Peninsula and the South 
Coast. Fairly good rains fell over Basutoland, and in a less degree over the North- 
East Division and the eastern portions of the Karoo, hut had not penetrated inland as 
far as the Northern Border and Bechuanaland, and were only slightly felt over the 
Orange River Colony, the major portion of these areas, together with the West Coast, 
having suffered from partial or absolute drought throughout the month. An analysis 
of the totals for the month shows that there was a comparative jibseoce of large' 
amounts, the rains being mostly of a light and soaking nature, well suited for facilita- 
ting agricultural operations. Of the 342 stations, only 19 reported Nil, and these were- 
almost wholly confined to the West Coast, the Northern Border and Bechuanaland, 
Of the remainder, 91 had 0*01 — 1 in. ; 105 had l*01—2 ins. ; GO had 2*01 — 3 ins. ; 31> had 
3*01—4 ins. ; and 17 had 4*01 — 5 ins., leaving eleven'with over 5 ins., of> which number' 
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the largest total was 11*03 ins. at Evelyn Valley, five having 5*01—0 ‘ms., and an equal 
number 6*01 — 7 ins. A similar result is obtained on tabulating the maximum daily 
falls, as out of 335 stations furnishing the necessary details, 229 (omitting those with 
“No rainfall”) had maxima of 0 01 — 1 in.; while eighty had 1*01 — 2 ins. 
as the greatest amount in 21 hours, leaving only seven with over 2 inches. These 
last were entirely confined to the South-East, Kafiraria, and Basutoland, Maseru 
heading the list with 2-07 ins. on the 21st, and Port St. John’s coming next with 2*1T 
ins. on the IHth, the other maxim i. occurring mostly on the 24th. TkunderMornifi 
were reported from 111 stations on 21 days of the month, most numerously on the 
14th, 21st, and 22nd. Hail was noted at 20 stations on 7 days (principally the 20tli, 
21»t, and 2tth. fell at altogher 34 stations on 3 days, and Sleet at 10 places 

also on. three days. The snowfall of the 24th and 25th occurred mostly at the higher 
stations over an irregularly triangular area which may be roughly iudicated as enelosed 
by lines drawn from Qacha’s Nek, in Basutoland, south-westwards to New Pletliesda, 
in the Graaff-Reinet Division, thence eastwards to the Kologha Hange, and north- 
wards to Qacha’s Nek. The ground was covered to a depth of three inches (3 ins.) at 
iMaraisburg, whilst the snow was two inches (2 ins.) deep at Cyphergat. 

Tem-iicratare, Cloud, and Wind. — The mean temperature uf all stations during 
September was 57‘3^, being 5® F warmer than in August, but l-S*^ cooler than the 
a%’erage. The deficit in the mean temperature was unequally divided between the day 
and night, the mean maximum (6S‘C)°) being 1*73 and the mean minimum (46-0°) being 
0*8® lower than usual, reducing the mean daily range from 23 5"'* to 22-G° Over the- 
West and South-West, there w’as a deficit of 1 — 2 degrees, whilst along the South Coast 
this was reduced im amount to 0*5°— lO'^, whilst over the Eastern Divisions of the Colony 
the monthly temperature was mostly about one degree colder than usual. At the 
more inland stations the mean for the month was 1 — 1*5 degrees higher than usual, 
the greatest excess being 1*6° at Hanover. The deficiencies in the maximim tempera- 
ture were mostly between 1 and 2 degrees, increasing, however, to 3 degrees at 
Anialienstein. On the other hand, there was an excess over the average of about one 
degree at such inland stations as King William’s Town, PCanover,* Hopotown, and 
Kimberley. The deficits from the averages in the mean minimum temperatures varied 
from —0*2° at King William’s Town and Port St. John’s to — 2*5° at O’okiep, whilst 
the excesses in night temperatures ranged from -f 0*2° at Ivokstad to -f 2*3'^ at Aliwal 
North. The mean warmest station was Hope Fountain, near Bulawayo, with C()*4°, 
and the mean coldest Bensonvale, with 62*6°, a difference of 13’8°. The highest mean 
maximum was 81*0° at Kimberley, and the lowest mean minimum 30*8° at Benson- 
vale. The warmest period of the month was most generally from Gth to lOth, 
although some of the highest temperatures were also registered on the 13th, lOth, 19th, 
to 2*2iid and 29tli ; the absolute minima for the month occurred over the Western half 
of the country, mostly on the first 5 days of the month, whereas in the Eastern half 
the lowest temperatures occurred almost wholly on the 25th and 26th. The mean 
value of the absolute maxima during September was 81*8° or 0*4° less than in Augusb, 
whereas the mean of the corresponding minima was 35*9° or 7*° higher than during 
the previous month. The mean monthly range was, therefore, only 4rr9° as against 
53*3° for August. The absolute maximum for the month was 99*0° at King William’s 
Town on the 10th, and the absolute minimum 23*0° at TM'urraysburg on the 4tli, 
shewing an extreme monthly range of 76°, as against 84° in August. 

Frosts were of most common occurrence during the last week of the month 
particularly on the 25 bh and 26tb. Although they were reported as being fairly severe 
on these two days, comparatively little damage was done to fruit-trees or growing crops. 
In all, only 3G instances of this phenomenon ware noted on 15 days, chiefly over the 
inland districts, although some low temperatures approachiirg the Freezing Point were 
registered at those stations near the coast. 

Many of the peculiarities associated with the tomperaturo during this month may 
be ascribed to the effects of the unusually high mean percentage of Cloud (415 per cent.) 
which is 7 per cent, above the average and 8 per cent, more than during August. 
The skies were clearer than usual over the South Western Districts by 5 to 10 per cent, 
but the amount of cloud was considerably above the average over practically the whole 
of the remainder of the Colony. The proportion of sky obscured was about 40 per cent, 
in the West, between 45 and 55 per cent, in the South-West, between 60 and 70 per 
cent, along the South Coast and the South-East but decreasing to less than 50 per 
cent., over the Northern Border. The skies were cloudiest at Danger Point where the 
mean percentage obscured was 70 per cent, and were clearest at Bethulie and Hope 
Fountain where the mean proportion of cloud was only 16 per cent., for the month 
Fog and Mist were of much more frequent occurrence than during the preceding 
month, 135 cases being noted on 27 days, most widely on the 14th and 17tlx to 19th, 
the only three days on which this phenomenon was not reported being the 4th, 12th 
and 28th. 
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The month of Sepbeniber w.is unusually calm, the mean Whid Force at 8.30 a.m. 
being only 1-78, corresponding do a mem velocity of 11-9 miles per hour, or 1-75 in. 
per hour less than during August, Although the prevailing wind direction over the 
Gape Peninsula was Southerly as usual during this mouth, this was associated with a 
marked decrease in those winds having a Westerly component, and a corresponding 
increase in those winds blowing from a direction between E.S.E. and South and in 
the number of calms, Generally speaking the prevailing winds were Westerly over the 
Southern half of the country and Easterly (N.E. to S.B.) over the northern portions. 
There was a comparative absence of strong winds during the month, fUiles being 
reported from only 12 stations on 0 days, principally on the 24th. Bot Wbidn occurred 
at 4 stations on 3 days. DusMonns occurred at 19 stations on 13 days, being about 
about twice as numerous as during the month of August. 


OBSERVEBS’ NOTES, SBPTE1\EBEB, 1906. 

OnooT Drakknstfux. — ^Auofcher cold dry month. Mean temperature of month 2*2*^' 
below average (7 years). Extreme minimuni 34'9“, lowest temperature yet 
recorded in SepCeinbor. Rainfall 1-28 inches below average 13 years (3.01 inches). 
Total rainfall : January — September 21*32 inches, average 31*32 inches, deficiency 
lO'OD inches. 

Kokstad (The Willows). — Drought broke up on the 17th, and a steady downpour 
continued for several days. Although no very great quantities of rain fell, an 
immense amount of good will result, as all anxiety is now relieved. Tnore have 
been a few losses from cold weather in stock, on the 24th and 25th, but there will 
soon be plenty of pasturage. 

Vrughtbaah. — Both fruit and cereal crops very promising and will be the best wo have 
had for .some years, if nothing unforeseen turn.s up. 

^Ueies.- -Rain badly wanted throughout district. Crops very poor ; very poor outlook, 
failing early rains. 

Theefontein. — Light frosts in first week of month, sharp on 26th. Rains preceded by 
strong South East wind. Drought far from broken here. 

The [Meadows. — Rain came in time to save many farmers moving their stock. 

SUNNYSIDE (Albany). — Ooimtry looking well after recent rains. One case of Spon- 
ziekte. 

Kokstad. — Drought completely broken. On account of the very cold rains farmers 
lost heavily in stock, especially young sheep, lambs and poor cattle. Lung-sick- 
ness has broken oiit in this and surrounding districts. 

•C.ABNARVOH Earm —This has been another extraordinary September. Well above the 
•average for rain 1*94 inches was only beaten in the last five years by 1905 (3'51 
inches). Frosts only three. The effect of the apparently severe frosts was 
neutralized by the saturation of the air. Cloudless days, three about the average. 
The wheat crop is a comparative failure but mealies and potatoes will no doubt be 
sewn and planted wholesale. 
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TEJIPERATUKES, SEPTEMBER, 1906. 


1 

Mean 

1 

Mean jMonthly 

Aba. 


Abs. 

g5 

StiSlfcioiis 

! 

Max. 1 

Min. 1 

! 

Mean. 

Max* 

! 

ft 

Min. 

ft 

tEoyai Observatory 

i 

i 

i 

6:l*G ' 

48-G 

56-1 

j 

74-1 

! 

21 

34-8 : 

4 

Devil’s Peak ! 

t 

4.4-3 

52-9 

82-0 ! 

8 

39-0 i 

1 

‘Cape Town (Hospital) . . 

(38-0 

48-G 

55 8 

73-2 

21 

41-5 1 

2 

Do. (S.A. College) . . 

Gi-7 

47-4 

5G-0 

74-0 ! 

20 

41-0 1 

2,3&5 

Simon’s Town . . 

6G-0 

52-2 

59-1 

74-8 1 

9 

46-4 i 

5 

Table fountain (Disa Head) 

56*5 

42-1 

49-3 

86-0 1 

8 

SCO 

1 (fc 2 

Sea Point 

62‘7 

48-7 

55-7 

73-3 

21 

42-5 : 

2 & 5 

Wynberg 

65-7 

47*5 

56-0 

78*0 

22 

39*5 ' 

5 

'Wellington 

G2-7 

44-G 

53-7 

70-8 

7 

37-0 

3 

Geres 

G7-2 

42-0 

54-6 

80-0 

8 

30-0 

25 

Blsenburg Ag. College 

G4-2 

■43-8 

54-0 

73-2 

21 

34*0 

2 

Groot Drakenstein 

G6-9 

45-G 

5G-2 

78-2 

9 

34-i) 

3 

Port Nolloth . . 

GO *5 

45-1 

52*8 

71-0 

20 

36*0 

2 

O’okiep 

G9-7 

44^3 

57-1 

8G-0 

8 

35*0 

19 

Gape L’ Agulhas 

GO-7 

51-7 

56*2 

65*0 

29 

45*0 

2 

Gape St. Francis 

G4-0 

52-6 

58-3 

73-0 

10 

45*0 

2 

Storm’s River . , 

07 -4 

4G-9 

57*2 

90 0 

10 

37*5 

1&2 

•George Plantation 

G3-2 

47-8 

55-5 

79-0 

13 

39-0 

5 

Port FUzabeth 

65-6 

52-1 

58-8 

74*0 

22 

44-0 

4 

Heidelberg 

70-7 

4C-3 

58*5 

84-0 

29 

35*0 

2,3&5 

Amalienstein . . 

71-7 

44*3 

58-0 

92-0 

9 

34*0 

5 

Hanover 

70-4 

37-7 

54-0 

81-0 

9 

25-0 

5 

Murrays burg . , 

70-5 

40*0 

55-6 

82-0 

9 

23-0 

4 

Hope Town 

! 77-9 

43-4 

60'G 

86-2 

10 

37*0 

3 

liimberley 

81-0 

46-3 

63-6 

90*0 

16 

37*5 

22 

Sydney’s Hope 

67- 1 

47-1 

57-1 

91-5 

10 

37-0 

25 

East London . . 

67-8 

54-4 

61*1 

75*0 

22 

47-0 

1 26 

King William’s Town 

1 76*9 

48-2 

62-6 

99-0 

10 

34*0 

25 

Cathcart 

I G7'3 

44-3 

55-8 

82-4 

9 

35*2 

I 26 

Stutterheim 

j 69-5 

49-0 

59-2 

90-5 

1 10 

38-5 

25&26 

Evelyn Valley . . 

I 65-5 

45-4 

55-4 

86*0 

10 

33-0 

1 25 

Aliwal North • , 

i 73*2 

42-2 

57-7 

83-0 

G 

30-6 

26 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 

69*3 

41-2 

55-2 

78-0 

6 

28-6 

26 

iBensonvale Institute 

68*5 

3G-S 

52-G 

79*0 

10 

24*0 

2« 

Main 

704 

47-1 

58-8 

90-5 

6 

36*0 

25 

Port St. John’s .. 

70'G 

54-8 

G2*7 

77-0 

G 

44*0 

25 

•Umtata 

72-7 

4G-1 

59-4 

94-0 

6 

ai-0 

19 

Tabankulu 

71-0 

47-4 

59-2 

90-0 

7 

35*3 

26 

Kokstad (The Willows) 

71*1 

43-3 

57-2 

8G-5 

6 

32-6 

26 

Leribe . , . . 

71*5 

48-3 

59-9 

81-5 

16 

32-8 

25 

Mohalie’s Hoek 

70*4 

42-3 

5G-4 

80-0 

10 

27*0 

16 

Teyateyaneng . . 

7G-8 

40-9 

58-8 

82*0 

16 

30*0 

26 

Bethulie (O.R.O.) 

71*9 

41-8 

56 8 

81-2 

29 

32 0 

21 

Kuruman 

78-G 

42-5 

60-G 

85*6 

14 

31-0 

26 

Hope Fountain 

79-8 

53-0 

G6-4 

90*0 

19 

47-0 

. 9 

IMeans 

G8-6 

46-0 

67-8 

81-8 


85-9 

• « 

Extremes «. 

1 

•• 

.. 

•• 

99*0 

1 

10 

1 

2.3-0 

4 
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I. CAPE PENINSULA : 


INCHES. 


in. WEST COAST : 


Royal Observatory (a) 12 inch 
gauge 

Capo Town, Eire Station 

Do South African College 

Do Molteno Reservoir 

Do Platt eklip 

Do Signal Hill 

Do Hospital 

Do Sea Point (Hall) 

Do do. (Attridge) 

Camp’s Bay 

Table Mountain, Disa Head . . 

Do Kasteel’s Poort 
Do Waai Kopje 

Do St. Michael’s 

Devil’s Peak, Block House 
Do. Nursery 
Woodstock (Hall) .. 

Do (Municipal Quarry) 

Do (with Nipher’s Shield) 

Newlands (Montebello) 

Claremont (Csirrigoen) 
Bishopscourt 
Kenilworth 
Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 

G-root Gonstantia . . 

Tokai Plantation . . 

Plumstead (Oulmwood) 
Muizenberg (Storage Res.) 
Simon’s Town (Wood) 

Do. (Gaol) 

Cape Point 
Robben Island 
Maitland Cemetary 
Tamboer’s Kloof (Monte Vista) 
Newlands Reservoir (No. 1) .. 
Do (No, 2) .. 

II. SOUTH-WEST; 

Eerste Rivier 
Klapmuts . • 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) 

Somerset West 
Paarl 

Wellington (Gaol) . . 

Groot Drakenstein (Welfcevreden) 
Porterville Road • • 

Tulbagh 
Ceres Iload 
Geres 

Rawsonville t . 

Caledon 

Worcester (Gaol) 

Do. (Station) 

Hex River 

Robertson (Gaol) . , . . 

Do (Govt. Plantation) . . 
Montagu . , . * 

Danger Point . . . . ' 

Vijgebooms River . . 

Elgin Plantation . . . , 

Elsenburg Agricultural College 
Roskeen * • . . 

Vruchtbaar , « , . 


0*99 

Povt Nolloth 


0*00 

Anenous 


coo 

1-23 

Klipfontein 


0*05 

2-38 ' 

Kraaifontein 

• « 

0-00 

2*19: 

O’okiep 


0*00' 

3*04 j 

Springbokfontein .. 

. . 

0-01 

0-74 : 

Garies 


0 00 

0-73* 

Clanwilliam (Gaol) 

. . 

0*27 

0*90 i 

Dassen Island 


0*39' 

0*87 i 

Kersefontein 


0*41 

1*10 

The Towers 

, . 

0*81 

2-15 

Malmesbury 


0*57* 

3 68 

Piquetberg 

. . 

0-71 

3*78 

Eoutpan 


0-54 

6*12 

4*51 

Wupperthal 


0*00 

3*79 

1*23 

2*97 

3*39 

IV. SOUTH-COAST : 

Gape L’ Agulhas .. 


0-67' 

3*77 

Bredasdorp 

. . 

1*82 

3*50 

Swellendam 


3-35. 

2*78 

Zuurbraak 


2*79- 

2*82 

Grootvaders Bosch 


4-77 

2*22 

Heidelberg 


2*24 

2-53 

Riversdale 


1-23 

1*76 

Vogel Vlei 


0-G2, 

1-56 

Mossel Bay 


0 7C. 

2*38 

Great Brak River . . 

. . 

0 91 

1*43 

George 


2* 19' 

0-95 

Do (Plantation) 


2*23 

0*18 

Woodifield (George) 


2-69 

0*74; 

Millwood 


2 '63. 

0*92 

Sour Flats 


1*92 

1-83 

; Concordia 


4*26 

3*81 

Knysna 


2^43. 

3*71 

BuffelsNok 


3'16 


Plettenberg Bay . . 


1*93. 

0*97 

3 tarkerville 


8*61 

Blaauwkrantz 


4*25. 

1*43 

Lettering 

. • 

3-21 

1*27 

Storm’s River 


4*23 

0 59 

Witte Els Bosch 


4*17 

^*^■7 ' Cape St. Francis . . 


4*28 

1*76 

0*55 

Witteklip (Suunysido) 

. . 

3*10' 

j Uitenhage (Gaol) 


2*23 

! Do (Park) .. 


2*13 

” 1 Armadale (Blue Clift) 

X £ 1 Port EUzabeth (Harbour) 


2*62, 


2'85. 

;,:7 i Do. (Walmer Heights) 

4*44 

r i Shark’s River (Nursery) 


3’29 

u uo 

0*32 

1 Do (Convict Station) 

3‘64 

i Tankatara 


2*38- 

0*00 ^ Oentlivres 

.. 

1*20- 

0*63 

0*54 

0*16 

1*39 

V. SOUTHERN KAROO : 

Ladismith • . * 


1-07 

1*68 

Amalienstein 


1*02 

1*67 

Oalitzdorp 


0 00* 

1-5C 

Oudtshoorn . * 

• • 

0*37 

1*12 

Vlaakte Flaats 


0*33 

1*16 

Uniondale « . 

• * 

133, 
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WEST CENTRAL KAROO : 


INCHES 

Fraserburg Road . . 


0-17 

Prince Albert 


0*65 

Zwaartberg Pass 


4*13 

Beaufort West (Gaol) 


1*45 

Nel’s Poort • • 


0-92 

Gamfer’s Kraal . • 


0*75 

Baaken’s Bug 


0 98 

Wiilowmore 


0*15 1 

Stey tlerville . • 


0*85 j 

[. EAST CENTRAL KAROO 


i 

Bufiels Kloof 


2-28 i 

Aberdeen (Gaol) • • 


1*45 i 

Gorndale 


2*17 ' 

Aberdeen Road 


1*0G i 

Klipplaat 


0-95: 

Klipdrift 


1*36 i 

Kendrew (Holmes) 


1*42 : 

Do 


1*33 

Graaff-Beinet (Gaol) 


1-80 

Do (Eng. Yard) 


1*78 

New Bethesda 


1*67 

Boodebloem 


1*51 

Glen Harry 


0*97 

Bloemhof 


106 

Patrysfontein 


2*25 

Boode Hoogte 


2*49 

Toegedacht 


093 

Klipfontein 


1*13 

Oranemere 


1*05 

Pearston 


1*28 

Darlington 


0*75 

Somerset East (Gaol) 


3*56 

Middleton 


1-21 

Spitzkop (Graaff-Beinet) 


1*70 

Bruintjes Hoogte . * 


1*98 

II. NORTHERN KAROO : ! 

Calvinia 


0*00 

Sutherland 


0 21 

Fraserburg 


0*11 

Carnarvon 


0*11 

Brakfontein 


1*25 

Victoria West 


1*48 

Doorskuilen 


1*11 

Britstown 


0*09 

Wildebeestkooij 


0*12 

Murraysburg 


1*17 

De Kruis (Murraysburg) 


1T8 

Richmond 


1*39 

Hanover 


0*75 

Boschfontein 


0-35 

Petrusville 


0*64 

The Willows (Middelburg) 


2*02 

Jackalsfonfeein 


1*10 

Ezelpoort' 


0 95 

Piaatberg 


0*96 

Grape Vale 


1*24 

Ezelfontein 


1*10 

Boodepoort 


1*07 

Groenkloof 


1*08 

Vlakfontein 


1*03 

Vogelsfontein 


0 97 

Plaafefontein 


0-95 

Tafelberg Hall 


1-55 


INCHES I Vin. N. KAROO — continued 

Fish Biver • * 

Varken’s Kop 
Culmstoek 
Broogefontein 
Cradock (Gaol) 

Witmoss 
Maraisburg 
Steynsburg (Gaol) 

Biet Viei 
Hillmoor 
Quagga's Kerk 
Tarkastad (Dis. Engineer) 
DL-unniiond Park . . 
Wavenley 

Bietfontein (Dis. Colesburg) 
Schuilhoek 
Vosburg 

The Meadows (Schoombie) 
Cradock 

Theefonteiii (Dis. Hanover) 


IX. NORTHEBN BOEDER 

Keiiiioes 

Kenhardt 

XJpington 

Trooilapspan 

VanWyk’sVlei .. 

Prieska 

New Year’s Kraah. 
Karree Kloof 
Campbell 
Hope Town 

Newlands (Barkly West) 
Bar kly West 
Bellsbaiik 
Kimberley (Gaol) 

Do (Stephens) 
Strydenburg 

X. SOUTH-EAST : 

Melrose (Div. Bedford) 
Dagga Boer 
Eairholt 
Cheviot Eells 
Bedford (Gaol) 

Sydney’s Hope 
Adelaide 
Atherstone 
Alexandria 
Salem 

Fort Fordyce 
Graham’s Town (Gaol) 
Heatherton Towers 
Sunnyside 
Vischgat 
Fort Beaufort 
Balfour 
Seymour 
Glencairn 
Port Alfred 
Hogsback 
Peddie 
Exwell Park 
Keiskama Hoek 
Oathcart (Gaol) 


INCHES 

2*11 

1-69 

1-59 

1G2 

1*84 

1 - 72 
1*76 
0'60 
1*46 

2 - 46 
2*21 
1-58 
1*35 
1-72 
023 
0-67 
0-44 
1*10 
1*82 
0-73 


0-00 
0-00 
0*00 
0*12 
0*13 
0 30 
0*00 
0*00 
0-00 
0-04 
0*04 
0*03 
0-00 
0*00 
0-05 
0-30 


1‘74 
3-04 
2 38 
2-87 
4 23 
2-60 
2*49 
2*89 
2*90 
2-62 
4*05 
2*34 
1-26 
1*91 

2 - 95 
4*17 

3 - 34 
2 65 

2 83 

3 05 

4 - 53 
2*68 
0*47 
362 
1*58 
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X. SOUTH-EAST— inches 

Oathccirfi (Fomian) . . 1 49 

Do .. .. 1-79 

Thaba N’doda .. •. 6 54 

Evelyn Valley .. .. 11*6B 

Crawley , . . . O' 87 

Thomas River . . . . 1'29 

Perie Forest . . . . 4*82 

Forest bourne . . . . 5*48 

Isidenge - . 5*48 

Koiogha «. .. 3*37 

King William’s Town (Gaol) 1*86 

Do (Dr. Egan) 2*06 


Stutterlieim (Beste) 

• • 

1*99 

Fort Gunynghame 

. . 

3 21 

Kubusie 

. . 

1*38 

Quacu .. 

. . 

2*24 

Fort Jackson 

, . 

2*35 

Prospect Farm (Div. Komgha) 

3*99 

Komgha (Gaol) 


3 91 

East London, West 


3*07 

Cata 


4*55 

Wolf Ridge 


4*89 

Dontsah 


5*14 

Mount Coke 


3*50 

Blackwoods 


3*94 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 


1-85 

Heatherton (Irrigation Works) 

1*20 

NORTH-EAST : 

Vent erst ad 


0*44 

Burghersdorp (Gaol) 


0‘99 

Ellesmere 


0*85 

Molteno 


1*22 

Lyndeiie 


0*73 

Oyphergat 


1*96 

Thibet Park 


1*27 

Sterkstroom (Station) 


1*76 

Do (Gaol) 


1*,38 

Rocklands 


1*39 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 


0-66 

Do (Brown) 


0*82 

Buffelsfontein 


1*44 

Carnarvon Farm . . 


1*94 

Jamestown 

• 

1*15 

Whittlesea 

> • 

1*35 

Queenstown (Gaol) 

. • 

1*96 

Bietfontoin (Aliwal North) 

. « 

0*92 

Dordrecht 


1*65 

Tylden 


1*01 

Hersohel 

• • 

2*06 

Lady Grey 

, . 

1 bO 

Lauriston 


2*34 

Lady Frere 


1*70 

Contest (near Bolotwa) 

• • 

1*75 

Kei lands 

« « 

1*49 

Barkly East ^ . 


1*37 

Blikana ’ . . 


2*16 

Rhodes 

• • 

0 76 

Albert Junction ’ , . 

•• 

0 70 


XI. NORTH-EAST : Confimted 

Hughenden 

Glenwallace 

Indwe (Dis. E’s Oftice) 

Benson vale Inst. (Herscliel) , 

Cathcart (Queenstown) 

Royal (Albert) 

XII. KAPPRARIA : 

Ida (Xalanga) 

Gofimvaba 
Tsomo 
N’qamakwe 
Main 
Engcobo 
Butterworth 
Kentani 
Maclear 
Bazeya 
Willowvale 
Mount Fletcher . . 
Somerville (Taolo) 

Elliotdale 
Mqanduli 

Umtata . . 

Owebe . . 

Tabankulu 
Kokstad 

Do (The Willows) 
Flagstaff 
Insikeni 

Port St. John’s .. 
Umzimkulu 

XIII. BASUTOLAND: 

Mohalie’s Hoek 
Maseru 

Teyateyaneng (Berea) 
Qaoha’s Nek 
Leribe , . 


XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
Kroonstad 

XV. NATAL ; 

Durban, Observatory .. 

XVII. BEOHUANALAND : 

Tarings ,• .. 

Vryburg 

Setlagoli 

Kurunian , , . . 

XVm. RHODESIA i 

Hope Fountain . . . « 

Rhodes’ Matopo Park 


INCU KS- 

1*32: 

2*02 

1*65. 

1*58 

1'56 

2-63 


2*2S 

1-01 

2'37 

2-98 

3'32 

3*58 

3*35' 

6*36 

3*46 

6*76. 

6*17 

2-79 

2*11 

4*45. 

3*61 

3*36. 

5-50 

3*29 

1*11 

1*58 

3*16 

2-C2; 

6*93 

1*93 


2-5T 
3*26 
2*45. 
2 03 
3*17 


0 20 


3*84 


0 03 
0*00 
0*07 
0-UU 


1*42. 

O-al 
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BEPABTMENTAL NOTICES.vs 


Application for the Services of Government Veterinary- 

Surgeons. , 


As tbcL’e are now several qualified Yeteriuary Surge nis in private practice at 
Oape Town and its vicinity, Kmibeiiey and Port Elii'iabeth, the scrviiies of Grovaninieut 
Veterinary Surgeons in these ^.ilaces will be available only in cases where an animal is 
suliering from contagious or infectious diseases, or in ca.ses which are, on other 
grounds, of public interest and importance. 

Farmers and owners of stock throughout the Colony frequently telegraph for one 
of the Government Veterinary Surgeons to be sent to attend to some valuable animal 
which has been taken seriously ill. It is rarely i)‘)ssible to comply with thep^ requests 
at once ; in the first place, because it is seldom that the Veterinary OHio&s can be 
communicated with immediately by telegraph, as they are generally engaged in the 
■country at some distance from a telegraph station ; and in the second place, because 
the only Veterinary Officer who may be at liberty to leave the work upon which he is 
■engaged at the time may be at such a distance from where his services are required 
that he can hardly be expected to arrive in time to be of any real service in an urgent 
‘Ca^e, Hence much valuable time is wasted, the owner of the au'mail is dissatisfied, 
and the Veterinary Staff discredited. It would be much more satisfactory tborofoi’e in 
all cases in which veterinary advice and assistance are required, if the owner would 
telegraph to “ Veterinus,” (jipe Town, with prepaid reply, the nature of the complaint 
that the animal is suffering from, giving as full and accurate a description of the 
symptoms as possible. This would enable the Chief Veterinary Surgeon to telegraph 
.advice at once, and state whether he were able to arrange for veterinary attendance 
on the case or not, and thereby save valuable time, which is always of importance in 
•acute and urgent cases. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that, as this arrangement is intended 
purely for the benefit of farmers, the Government cannot accept any responsibility 
■whatever, pecuniary or otherwise, for any loss of stock, etc., wbion may result from 
the treatment or advice of any Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

Applicants for the services of the Government Veterinary Surgeons must, at their 
•own cost, provide the necessary transport for the conveyance of these Ofibrnrs from and 
hack to their residence or nearest I^ailway or Post Cart Station. 

J. B. Boethwick. 

Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 

Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture, 31st October, 190G. 


List of Oape Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


Stations. 

•Gape Town 

Gape Town 

East London 

Blsenbiirg (Mulders Vlei) 

Kokstad 

Alolteno 

Mossel Bay 

Oudtshoorn 

Somerset East . . 

Ditenhage 

Umtata 

Yryburg 

Worcester 


Names. 

Mr. G. Goundry, M.B.G.V.S. 

Mr. L H. L. Lyons, M.B.G.V.S. 
^fr. E. W. Dixon, M.B.G.V.S. 
Air. B. Paine, M.B.G.V.S. 

Mr. M, A. Hiitchence, M.B.G.V.S. 
Mr. W. G. Pakeman, M.B.G.V.S. 
Air. L A. Bobinson, M B.C.V.S. 
Mr. S. Elley, M.B.G.V.S. 

Mr. d, SpreuU, M.B.G.V.S. 

Mr. G. W. Freer, M.B.G.V.S. 

Mr. P. X. Kearney, M.B.G.V.S. 
Mr. J, Neill, M.B.G.V.S. 

Air. A. Goodall, M,R.C.V.S. 



DEPAETMEKTAL NOTICES. 


1)9 T) 


Application for Agricultural Employment. 


Louis A. Lauder, 2, Eowiands Cofetages, Klipper Eoad, Newlauds, Cape. — Employ- 
ment wanted in dairying or genpral farm work. Understands treatment of cattle and 
horses, also of livestock generally, together with land cultivation. Eeferences good. 
Age 41. Married ; two children.^ 


Trout Pishing Regulations. 


The following regnlatl^i? re- Trout Pishing are promulgated under Proelam.ation 
No. 340, dated, Sept. 24, 1906: — 

It shall be lawful to fish for Trout in the Berg, Breede, Eer.ste, Hex, Lourens and 
Palmiet Eivers and Eiver Zonder End, and in any of the tributaries theieof, and in 
Princess Vlei, Roiidevlei and Seacow Vlei, in the Cape Division, between the first dav" 
of October in any year and the fifteenth day of January in the following year, both 
days inclusive ; and in the Buffalo, Izoli, Keiskama and Kabiisi Rivers, and in the 
tributaries thereof, between the first day of October in any 3 ear, and the tbirty-fiivt 
day of March in the following year, both days inclusive ; provided the following 
conditions be observed, namely : — 

(а) That no person shall fish for, capture, pursue, or destroy trout of any variety, 
without having first registered his name with, and obtained a permit from 
the Resident Magistrate of any of the following District.s, viz. : Capo Town 
Paaii, Stellenbosch, Wellington, Tulbagh, Piquetberg, Worcester, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, King William’s Town and Grahamstown. 

( б ) That fishing shall be with rod and line only, and that artificial fty only be 
used as a lure : no phantom or other minnows or spoons, no dead or live 
baits, and no nets or other mode of capture allowed, but this shall not be 
held to exclude the use of a legitimate net or gal! for landing the fish 
caught. 

(c) That if any trout less than 12 inches in length be caught, it shall be forthwith 

returned to the water from which it was taken with as little delay and as 
little injury as possible, and that the number of trout of 12 inches in length 
and over which may be caught by anyone person in one day shall not 
exceed 6 . 

(d) That the consent of the owner on whose ground it is proposed to fish be 
first obtained. 

(e) Tliat the permit issued he produced for inspection when demanded by any 

member of the Police Force, Forest Ranger or Ofiicor, or other Government 
Official, or by the owner of the property on which the holder of the permit 
is' fishing. 

(/) That the permit be not transferable. 

2 . Riparian owners shall not require to obtain a permit to fish for trout in the 
open waters on their own property during the Fishing Season, but such fishing shall 
be subject to the conditions mentioned in Regulation No. Xof this Schedule. 

3. Any person or persons contravening any of the foregoing Regulations or any of 
the conditions thereof, shall be liable, on conviction| to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds sterling (£ 20 ) for each ofience, and in defaulfi**^! payment thereof, to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding three months. 


n 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following pamphlets, reprints, &c. are obtainable on application to the 
Kditor of the Agricuitui al Journal, Department of Agriculture, Gape Town. Members 
of Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associations applying ft)r same through the Secretaries 
of those Associations are supplied free of charge. 

Agricultural Miscellanea, price 6d. each. Extracts from Vols. I. to V of Agricultural 

Journal, 

Artificial Grasses and Fodder for Stock ; Ensilage ; Treatment of Cereal and 
other Crops; Viticulture and Wine Making; Forestry; Locusts and their 
Destruction: Possible New Industries for Cape Farmers; Stock Farming; 
Dairying ; Fruit Culture (Cd.) 

Agriculture. 

Wheat Production in Australia (Is. 6d.) by A. C. Macdonald; *V^hcat Production 
in Australia (Is. 6d.) by W. Hal.se and J. I). J. Visser ; Hop Cultivation (3d.) 
translated by A. W. Hey wood; *Brak Land in Rclaticn to Irrigation and 
Drainage (Id); The Velvet Bean (Id.); Potato Disease (id.); Scheme of 
Manurial Experiments (Id.) ; Leguminous Forage Crops for Trial in 
Gape Colony (Id.) ; Sundry Forage Crops for trial in Cape Colony 
(Id.) ; Poultry in South Africa : Rearing Management and Improvement, 
with notes on Prevalent Di.seases and Internal and Extornal Parasites 
(3d.); The Salt Bushes (id.) ; ’rohacco Culture by P. Borocuiis/.a (Id.); The 
Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colony by K. Schonck (Bd.) ; 'rubacco Wilt in 
Ivat Biver VaBoy (Id.) 

Dairying. 

Dairy Breeds by A. C. Macdonald (9d.) ; ’’‘Dairy Industry in Groat Britain by A. C. 
Macdonald (Gd .) ; ’’‘Dairy Industry in Denmark (2d.) ; Ready Reok<mer for 
Cream Testing (Is.); f Dairy and its products by D. Itutchoon (2d.) ; '^Cheddar 
Cheese Making (Id.) 

Entomology. 

The Bont Tick (Id.) ; Bean Bruohus Id. ; Cabbage Aphis (Id.) ; Codling Moth in 
Madeira Fruit (Id.); ’’‘Codling Moth (Id.); Fruit Fly (Id.); Fumigation 
Supplies (Id.); Insect Friends and Foes (Id.); Methods of Locust Destruc- 
tion (Id.) ; ’‘‘‘Peach Yellows (Id); Pear Slug, Pari.s Green (Id); Remedy for 
Mestwurmen (Id.) *Spray Calendar (Id.); *Spray Pump Noies (Id.); Scale 
Insects on Onaamental Trees and Plants (Id.) ; Two Pino Apple Posts (Id.) ; 
Tree Fumigation in California (Id.) ; Winter Spraying (Id.) ; Wattle .Bag Worm 
(Id.); Bordeaux Mixture (Id.); Deaths Head Moth Superstition (Id); 
Fumigation under Box Covers (Id.); The House Fly (IcL); Now Oak Tree 
Pest (Id.) ; Nursery luspectioji and Quarantine Bill (id.) ; Oil Water Pumps 
(Id.) ; The Plague of Ticks (Id/ ; Potato Tuber Moth (Id.) ; 'rho Codling Moth; 
Notes on its Life Cycle and Remedies (Id.) ; Gall Worms in the Roots of 
Plants (Id,): The Fruit Fly,* (with coloured plates) (3(1.); Another 
Introduced Scale Pest (Id); Washes for Red Scale (Id.): Fruit Fly: 
Peach Fly (Id.) Lime-Suli3hur-Salt Wash for Scale Tnsoot (Id.) ; The Fruit 
Moth (Id.); Fusiclarlium of the Apple and Pear (Id.); Mealio Stalk Borer 
(3d.) — CO lou7’ed ^late^ Gleaning up Nursery (Id.); Natural Enemies of the 
Fruit Fly : Report on Investigations in Brazil (Id ) ; Locust Birds and Locust 
Poison (Id.) ; The Brazil Fruit Fly Parasites (Id,) ; Cyanide Gas Remedy for 
Scale Insects (3d.) ; Arsenate of Lead (id.) 

Forestry. 

British National Forestry (Id) ; Botanical Observations on Forests in Eastern 
Pondoland (Id.); f Elementary Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft (Id). 
National Forests (Id.) ; Indigenous Timbers of the Cape (Id.) ; Misuse of Coal 
and the Uses of Forests (Id) ; Tree Planting for Timber and Fuel (Id.) ; Tree 
Planting for Farmers (Id.) 

Note. — A ll those marked with • are obtainable in Dutch and English. 

t Dutch only. , 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIOKS. 


(j97 


Fisheries. 

Trout and Carp Breeding and Stocking of Streams (Id.) ; * Methods of Preserving 
Pish by Smoking (Td.) ; Portable Floating Hatching Box for Trout Ova (Id.) 
The Protection of Trout (Id.); The Ocean and its Resources (Id.) 

Horticulture 

Fruit Culture in the Gamtoos River Valley (Id.) ; ^Marketing of Fruit (Id.) ; 
Manual of Practical Orchard Work at the Gape (6d.) ; The Olive at the Gape 
f2d) ; Tomatoes and Fruit for Export (Id.) ; Citrus Culture in Gape Colony : 
Report of the Citrus Commission (Id.) ; ’^Fruit from Orchard to Buyer (Id) 
Netting for Fruit Trees (Id.); Fruit Culture in Argentina (Id,); Vegetables 
for Exhibition (Id.) Chrysanthemum Rust (Id.) 

feterinary and Animal Industry, 

Anthrax, Charbon, Mitzbrand or Miltziekte (Id.) ; * Heartvvater (Id.) ; 

^Malarial Catarrhal Fever of Sheep (Id.) ; Preventive Vaccination against 
Anthrax and Swine Fever (Id.) ; Rinderpest : Dr. Tvoch’s Report (Id.) ; *=Inocu- 
lation against Rinderpest (Id.) ; Dr. Kohlstocks Report on Inoculation for 
Rinderi^est (Id.); * Redwater, Texas Fever or Tick Disease (Id.) ; * Eedwater, 
Anthrax and Quarter Evil (Id.) ; ’^Sheep and Wool (Id.) ; The Eye and its 
Diseases (Id.) : Husk, Hoosc or Parasitic Disease of the Lungs of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs (Id.) ; Tick Heart water Experiments (Id.) ; Indigestion 
and Diarrhoea in Calves (Id.) ; Persian Sheep and Heartwater (Id.) ; Poisoning 
of Stock (Id.) ; Retention of the Foetal Membrane, or Afterbirth in Cows (Id ); 
Stijfziekte, Lamziekte or Osteo-Malacia and Paralysis (Id.) ; Tuberculosis 
and the Use of Tuberculin (Id.) ; African Coast Fever with Description of 
Dipping Tank (3d.) ; *Rinderpest in South Africa (3d) by D. Hutoheoii; 
*Fluke or Slak in Liver of Sheep (3d.) — coloured 'plate \ ^Anthrax or 
Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or Sponsziekte (Id.) ; Osteo Porosis (3d. — 
coloured plates ; ^Glanders coloured plate ; ^Animal Castration (Id.) ; 

^Preventive Inoculation for Redwater (Id.) ; * Abortion in Cattle (Id.) ; 
Treatment for Worms in Domestic Animals (Id.); *Lungsickuess of Cattle, 
Contagious Pieuro-Pneumonia, or Pleuro-Pneumonia-Bovum-Contagiosa (Id.) ; 
* Swine Fever, Hog Cholera or Pig Typhoid (3d.) —cotemZ ; Castration 
of Females and Animals other than the Horse (Id.) ; Poisoning of Horses 
by OrnitUogalum Tliyrsoides or Chiukerinchoe [coloured ylate) (3d.) ; Diseases 
of the Horse and their Treatment (is.) ; Horse Sickness by D. Plutcheon 
(2d.) ; Ticks and African Coast Fever (Id.) ; Cirrhosis of the Liver in Stock 
(Id.) ; Liver Disease among Calves (3d.) ; The Arseniie of Soda Dipping 
Mixture (Id.) ; *Lampas. 

fiticulture. 

fReports on Viticulture (3d.) ; * Reconstitution of Phyiloxerised Vineyards (Is.) J 
Report on Failure of Hanepoot Grapes on American Vines (Id.) ; The Making 
of Wine and its By-Products (Gd.) ; How to Treat Wine Casks (Id.) ; Failure 
of Vines (Id.) ; Manufacture of Dry Wines in Hot Countries (3d.) 
Miscellaneous. 

Game Seasons (3d.) ; Land Laws of Cape Colony (Id.) : fMonsonia : the Gape Cure 
for Dysentery (Id.) ; ^Rainfall of South Africa (Id.j ; Sand Dunes of Gascony 
(6d.) ; The Metric System (id.); South African Stud Book, Constitution, 
Rules, &c. Id.) ; Bars in Ostrich Feathers (Id.) 

Note. — All those marked with * are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
t Dutch only. 
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R. MtililjRR, 77, STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN, 

Pays HIGHEST prices for:— 







THE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Mr. E. Miiiler, of Strand Street, reports for the month ending October 20 : — 
Ostrich Feathers. — The next London Sales closed about a fortnight ago, with good 
competition. Wing feathers were from 10 to 15 per cent, higher ; best quality Blacks 
and Drabs about 5 per cent, higher, while Byocks, Spadonas and Tails were from 5 to 
10 per cent, lower. It must be borne in mind tnat the trade is keen on good quality 
and broad feathers, while common quality is taken only at reduced prices. 



& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 

d. 

Super Primes 

11 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Flos«^ 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Firsts, Ordinary 







Long Drub 8 

2 

10 

0 

4 10 

0 

to Super 

7 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Medium Drabs .. 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

1 10 

0 

Thirds 

3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

2 

6 

1 

10 

0 

Femina (super) 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

White Tails 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Femina, Seconds 







Coloured Tails . . 

0 

10 

0 

1 

16 

0 

to Firsts 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Chicks 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byocks (fancy) . . 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Long Blacks 

4 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Inferior Black & 







Medium Blacks 

2 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Drabs, Short 







Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 1 

to Long 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10 

0 


Wool , — Since my last report, wools have arrived more freely, and a considerable 
quantity has changed hands. Light conditioned clips of Combing Grease find a ready 
sale, while wasty and earthy lots are difficult to move. For all good quality wool, 
prices are unchanged, but f jr common and heavy descriptions, lower prices have to be 
accepted. Advices from England and the Continent shew that our market is higher 
than it should be, and it is to be expected that we shall see lower prices before long. 
With large expected arrivals in the near future, the Trade in Europe is playing a wait- 
ing game. Super Karoos realised from b.^d. to l^d. Molmesburys from 7 to 8Jd. ; 
Super Light Boggeveld and Grassvelds from 7Jd. to 8|d., one special clip fetching 9|d. 
Darlings realised up to 8|d. 

s. d. 8. d. j s. d. s. d. 

Super Long Grass Veld Short and Inferior ..0 4 0 

Wool .. .,0 8 9 I Wool for Washing 0 4^ 0 6 

Super Long Karoo Veld I Snow-white Super to Extra 17 ID 

Wool .. 0 6f 0 7i‘ ,, Ordinary 11 16 

Medium Karoo Veld Wool 0 5 0 5|’ Fleece Washed .. 0 0 0 OJ 

Mohair , — There is little doing in Summer Firsts and Kids. Transactions are 
mostly confined to Winter, for which Is. has been paid, and from Is. 2Jd. for Winter 
Kids. The news from tiome shews that trade is qniet and sales are restricted. 

s. d. 8. d. s, d. s. d. 

Mohair, Firsts, Summer 11 13^ Mohair Winter . , 0 lOJ 1 0 

„ Kids.. ,.13 17" „ ,, Kids ..10 13 

„ Seconds .. 0 6J 0 9J 

B.ides and Skins , — There is a keen demand for all classes of Hides, and prices are 
about Jd. to |d. higher. Skins are unchanged, all classes being eagerly enquired for. 


PORT ELIZABETH. 

Messrs. J. Daverin and Co., report under date October 19 : — 

Ostrich Feathers , — A fair demand continues out of hand, and some sales have been 
made at extreme prices. 
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& 

s. 

d. 

& 

S. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

& 

s. 

d. 

Primes : Extra super 



Special Prices. 

Blacks : Long. . 

3 

10 

0 

G 

10 

0 

Good to super 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Whites: Firsts 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Short . . 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Seconds 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Wirey 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Thirds 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

16 

0 

Feminas : 







Drabs : Long . , 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Super 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium 

0 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Firsts 

5 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Short 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Seconds 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Wirey 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Thirds 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

FI )ss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

16 

0 

Greys 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Spadonas : 







Fancy 

5 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Light 

■2 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Tails ' White . . 

1 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Dark 

0 

12 

6 

1 

15 

0 

Light 

0 

17 

6 

o 

tj 

0 

0 

Chicks 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Coloured & Dark 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

6 









Wool . — There is nothing new to report in this market. A kcou demand exists for 
all well-conditioned clips of new season’s G-rease, for which satisfactory prices are 
obtainable ; but for heavy and wasty lots there is little or no demand, and to effect 
sales low prices have to bo accepted. 


Snowwhite Extra 



Grease, Short, faulty 



Superior 

19id 

20d 

and wasty 

5d 

5id 

Snowwhite Superior 

17id 

19d 

Grease, Coarse and 



Do Goodto Superior 

16Jd 

I7d 

Coloured 

4Sd 

4.^^d 

Do Inferior Faulty 

I6d 

164d 

Scoured, Coarse and 



Grease, Super Long, well- 



Coloured 

6^d 

I2d 

conditioned, Grass- 



Basuto Grease, short. . 

6d 

B.id 

veld grown (special clips 

) 

9d 

0. E. C. Grassveld 



Grease, Super Long, well- 



Grease, long and 



conditioned, Grass- 



well - conditioned 



veld grown 

O^d 

7id 

(special clips) 

64d 

7d 

Grease, Super Long, well- 



0. E. C. Grassveld 



conditioned, Karoo 



Grease, long and 



grown (special clips) 

Id 

7id 

well-conditionod . , 

5:|d 

Bid 

Grease, Super Long, 



O.R.C. medium grown, 



well -conditioned 



light, with • little 



Karoo grown 

Gd 

64d 

fault . , 

Gd 

G^d 

Grease, Super Long, 



O.R.C. short, faulty 



well- conditioned, 



and wasty 

5d 

6id 

Mixed Veld 

6id 

7d 

O.R.C. Karoo grown, 



Grease, Light, faultless, 



long and well- 



medium, Grassveld 



couditioned 

6,}-d 

G|d 

grown.. 

6.1d 

GJd 

O.R.C. medium grown, 



Grease, Light, faultless, 



light, with little 



Karoo medium grown 

5|d 

6d 

fault . . 

5d 

Gd 

Grease, Light, faultless, 



O.R.C. short, faulty 


& 

short Karoo grown 

54d 


and wasty 

4|d 

5d 


Moliair . — We regret to report that there is no improvomoiit in this market. No 
business has been done in Summer Firsts or Kids, and the orders for Winter at l‘id. 
have been filled, and the best price now obtainable for good lots is ll|d. There is some 
enquiry for good Winter Kids at but to got this price the hair must bo well 

grown. 


Super Eiids 

Is 

6^d 

Is 

7d 

Mixed O.E.O. Hair 





Ordinary Kids 

Is 

4d 

Is 

5d 

(average) 

Os 

114d 

Is 

04d 

Superior Firsts, special 





Do. Very Mixed 

Os 

i04d 

Os 

lid 

clips .. 

Is 

34a. 

Is 

Bid 

Seconds and Grey . . 

Os 

8d 

Os 

9d 

Ordinary Firsts 

Is 

3d 

Is 

3id 

Thirds 

Os 

6|d 

Os 

7d 

Short Firsts 

Is 

Id 

Is 

lid 

Winter Kids 

Is 

2d 

Is 

2^d 

Superfine Long Blue, 




Do. Hair 

Os 

lip 

Os 

ll|d 

O.R.C. Hair 

Is 

2d 

Is 

3d 





Shins continue in active demand. Sheepskins sold in bundles at per lb. ; 
Pelts at 5|d. ; Capes, Ss. M. ; damaged, 7d. each ; Angoras, 8Jd. ; Shorn, ; Sld*. damaged, 
3Jd. ; Goat, 12|d. ; damaged, 5|d. per lb. ; Springbok, 8cL each. 

Hides . — Sundried Hides sold this week at 9d., and damaged at Gd. ; Drysaltod Bd., 
damaged 5Jd., and Thirds SJd, 

jEToms.'^Parcels sold all round at 3Jd. each. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Notices undoL’ this iiGading are inserted at the rate oC one penny per word per 
issue; ininiiiimn charge 2s. Gd. Payment must acoonipany order. Six consoentive 
insGitions 10% discount; twelve 16'% discount. OhG(][ucs and P.O.O. to ho made 
payable to the Accounting oriicer, Department of Agriculture, Cape Town. 


HORSES. 

Hugh A. Wyiidham, Kromdraai Stud, 
near Standerton, Transvaal. Stud 
Stallions, Season 1006-1007. Broxton, 
d.b.li., 16-3. He is very well bred, 
being by ziyrsliiro, winner of the Derby, 
out of Farewell, winner of the 1,()()0 
guineas, by Doncaster, winner of the 
Derby, (Uit of. Lily Agnes, dam of 
Crmonde, winner of the Derby, her dam 
Polly Agnes by the Cure — Miss Agnes 
by Irish Birdoatober. Thoroughbred 
marcs, OlO lOs. ; limited number of 
approved marcs, 1:5 5s. 

Narbillab, cb. b., 15 ban Is, by P»alinl, 
out of Litiile Nell, by La.nnnerrnoor. 
Ho won several stcuiplccbastis in Eng- 
land, and rjui ffcventb in the Grand 
National in 1004. Thoroughbred mares, 
£7 7s. ; approved mares, £3 3s. 


CATTLiB. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Turpin, Geo. W., Watkbfoiw, Kudusik 
Station, Caiui Oolonv. Breeder of 
Pedigree Lincoln Bed Shorthorn cattle. 
Young bulls always for sale. 

JERSEYS. , 

Thoroughbred Herd. Celebrated Island 
bred bull “Clc.)ve,” and several of the best 
cows and heifers from Mr. H, W. 
Struben’s late herd.-— Mrs, A. A, Dimn, 
Do Tuin, Piquet berg. 

•FRIESLINDS. 

Pure Prieslanda. Enquire for cows, 
young bulls, and heifers. Oldest pure 
herd in Eastern Province. Grand 
milkers. Prize stock. Also, Colonial 
Eamboiiillot Flock Earns, limited 
number — F. F. Wiknand, Bellevue, 
Bedford, 0.0. 

R. Gross, HiLLSinm, F.O. Bolotwa. Will 
have high-olass Friesland bulls for sale 
from February next. Herd may bo 
seen by appointment. Bulls from Im- 
ported and Colonial Cows. 


Cattle --conlimted, 

DEYONS. 

Yarkens Kop Herd of Pedigree Be- 
Yons, quality, size, rich milk, very 
hardy, many prize winners. Cows, 
Heifers and young Bulls for sale. 
Ostriches, bred from best stniins in 
South Africa; pairs for sale. Horses, 
“Typical South African Breed,” un- 
trained colts foi; sale. W.E. Southey, 
VarkensKop, Schooiiibie, 0.0. 

SHEEP. 

MERINOES. 

T. T. Hoolc, Atiikustonu, a an any. 
Breeder of I>U1H4 GLENGALLAN 
PEDKHGOE MEUINOES. Late im- 
ported. Kiiiij liilhi Grand Cham- 

pion. Champion and First, Naticaial 
Association, Brisbane, IDOL First Pri/c, 
family group a-nd wiinuir of ton other 
first prizes. 

A* H. Murray, Portuock, Graaff. 
Bfinet. Brooder of Eambouillet Sheep. 
Good combination of mutton and wool. 
Hams for sale from £3, Orders now 
booked for past season's lambs, to 
deliver 1907. 

Rambouillet Rams, from Colonial Ewos, 
by Imported and Colonial sires. Sold 
at all Bedford Earn Fairs. T^artridgo 
Wyandutboa and Indian Ennner Duclvs’ 
Eggs. --PitiNnm') Bros., Glen Thorn, 
P.O. Linton, Adelaide, 

R. Pell Edmonds, EiFruFMKAi), KimusiF, 
Breeder of Pure-brocl Pedigroo Alerino 
Sheep and Podigr<3C BluGt Welsh Cattle. 
— For particulars, soo page xxxviii. 

FIGS, 

Arthur Jones, Guffn Bushf'*, Poet 
.KLiZAiufiTii Breeder of Berkshire and 
Jjargo White Yorkshire Pigs from Im, 
ported Pedigree strains ; Winners of 14 
First, 6 Second Jhizos and 1 H. 0. at 
Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth Shows 
of 1905 and 190G. 


OSTRIC^HES, 

Specials only.*~Chioks, MB to £20 each ; 
Young Birds, ^ £10 to £30.— F. W. 
Bakbr, Laughing Waters, Willowmore. 
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GEHERAIi. 

H. ¥ei?maak, The Pines, Maraisburg, 
Cape Colony, has on hand and for sale 
at very reasonable prices, PURE- 
BRED FRIESLAND BULLS and 
PURE-BRED MERINO BAMS of the 
RAMBOUILLET breed. 

THOROUGHBRED PERSIAN RAMS and 
OSTRICHES.— Hougham Abrahamson, 
Long Hope Siding, C.C. Breeder of 
Rams from progeny of ewes passed into 
Stud Book, of Cape Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Also selected Breeding Ostriches. 

PASPkLUM GRASS PLANTS.-Quota- 

tions for plants, in bags free on rail 
Btellenboflch (keep moist long dis- 
tance). See Agrimltiiral Joni'nal^ 
May, 190C, page C22, or from A. C. 
Bulleb, Dwarsriviersboek, Stellenbosch. 


W. Bullen, P.O. Box 1354, Cape Town, 
Breeder and Importer of Game, Hou- 
dans, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, Ducks, Geese, Homing and 
Fancy Pigeons at lowest prices (all 
risk taken). 

PURE BRED ANGORA GOAT RAMS. 

Bred from the Choicest Strains, and 
PriKo-winnors at the leading Agricultu- 
ral Shows of Cape Colony. For par- 
ticulars apply to A. B. Hobson, Mar- 
tyrsford, Jansenvilie. 

PERSIAN SHEEP AND OSTRICHES. 

S. Montague Gadd, SPRiNOEiKBn, Tafri.- 
BBRa. Orders booked for young rams, 
from Stud-book Ewes and for (Istrioh 
Chicks from the best strains in the 
country. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


PRIZE and UTILITY POULTRY of the 
BEST ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
STRAINS.— WHITE WYANDOTTES 
—PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES - SIL- 
VER-PENCILLED WYANDOTTES— 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— 
WHITE LEGHORNS — BROWN 
LBGHORNS-BUFF LEGHORNS— 
WHITE LA BRESSE. Stock and 
Settings of Eggs for Sale. Corres- 
pondence invited. — S. Smith, Talana, 
Wellington Avenue, Wynberg. 

Geo. E. Barrett, P.O, Box 964, Cape 
Town. Importer of Poultry, Pigeons, 
Cage Birds and Appliances of every 
description, from Wicks Bos., Norwich. 
Trial solicited and Catalogues for- 
warded on application. 

Ulyate Orpington Poultry Farm, Berlin, 
Cape Colony. Eggs from pure Black, 
White, Buff Orpingtons, Minoroas, 
Leghorns. Cock, Plen, and Poultry 
Remedies for sale. For further particu- 
lars write noio for catalogue. Winners 
of hundreds of prizes. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. 

THE FARMER’S FOWL. The fowl 
that LAYS WHEN EGGS ARE TOP 
PRICE and are also A 1 table birds. 


My Buffs have unlimited orchard and 
grass run, and are noted for hardiness 
and good laying qualities. Young stock 
always for sale at very reasonable 
prices. Ask for inclusive quotations ; 
carriage paid to any station in South 
Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes won at 
shows all over South Africa will con- 
vince you that this unrivalled Colonial 
strain of 9 years’ standing CAN HOLD 
ITS OWN AGAINST IMPORTED 
STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket. Eggs from 
pure-bred utility strain, 12/G. Address : 
A. 0, Buller, Dwarsriviersboek, Stel- 
lenbosch. 

TURKEYS. 

MAMMOTH AMERICAN BRONZE. • 
HARDY STRAIN*0F GREAT SIZE. 
Noted prize winners. Young stock for 
sale after April. Orders booked now. 
Ask for inclusive quotations. Carriage 
paid to any station in South Africa and 
AT MY RISK to rail destination. Eggs 
in season. Pull particulars from A. C. 
Buller, Dwarsriviersboek, Stellen- 
bosch. 
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NOTES. 


IiBpoTtant Notice. 

Witli tho next issue of the A<jrlculh(ral Joiiriial tlu' new 
system of gratis distribution comes into forcce Tlic lunv lists arc 
coming in and include a much larger nuni])er of farmers tlnin 
there were on the old lists which shews conclusively that tlic 
revision is a success. It lias now to be borne in. mind that (dl 
farmers in the Cape Colony are entitled to a free issue. All that is 
necessary is to apply to the Resident Magistrate stating name, full 
postal address and occupation, also whether the English, or Dutch 
issue is desired. Those who have not sent in their names sh.oul(l 
not delay or they will miss the January issue. 


With the January issue the suggestion put forwm*d during the 
last session of Parliament will be given effect to, and tlie two issues 
— English and Dutch — published as nearly simultaneously as 
possible. To do this the date of publication will be altered to 
the 15th of each month for both issues in order to give the printers 
time to cope with the work. 

Wheat Breeding and Rust Resistance 

Mr. W. T. Saxton B.A., in this issue, gives an account of the 
practical application to farming, of some of the fundamental laws 
of nature connected with that obscure, but captivating study, 
heredity. The story of the discovery and rediscovery of the 
Mendelian laws is itself interesting, but their connection with such 
a vital question as the production of rust-resistant wheats renders 
the subject one of the first importance to modern agriculture. For 
several years past the production of new varieties of cereals has 
been occupying the attention of seedsmen and sciexitists in Europe 
America and Australia with gratifying success. At first for lack 
of realisation of the facts explained in the article, it took many 
years to fix a type and much unnecessary effort was expended 
thereon. Even now, though theoretically simple, in practice the 
work of cross fertilisation and subsequent selection is an intricate 
and laborious task. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that work along these lines by 
the Agricultural Department is now in its second season; but that it 
is too soon yet to make any announcements in tlie matter, anyone 
who has perused Mr. Saxton’s paper will readily conij)rehend. Tire 
need and urgency of such work must at once be admitted especially 
in view of the fact that the most rust resistant Australian vai’ieties 
produced by these methods such as Bobs, Jonathan, (-jliiyas a,n(l 
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f3iidd’s Early, reg«Trded as rust free in the land of their origin arc 
not immune (although resistant) in the Cape Colony. Moroovta* 
Keitti wheat, resistant as it has shewni itself to be, may not continiu‘- 
so indefinitely, indeed very recently a specimen of Eictti wheat 
reached the Department completely covered with, rust to a degree 
never previously observed in this sort. Although it had readied 
the full ear and presumably would ripen to grain, still the return 
must have been materially reduced. This single stool, in itself 
unimportant, has an ominous significance which emphasises the 
necessity of continuing vigilantly the search for that almost 
unattainable ideal, a rust proof wheat. 

Cape Fruit in the United States. 

Messrs. Peycke A Co,, of Port Elizabeth write : — ^By this 
mail we received a communication from the Peycke Bros. Com. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., Ujiited States, which wn believe will bo of 
some interest to fruit producers and exporters in this country and 
which reads as follows We received a few consignments 
of South African plums and peaclies last December and Jtanuaay 
from New York importers, the goods iisua.ll\' arrived in perfect 
order and kept well, but the price after paying express charges 
from New York to Kansas City makes the fruit cost so much, that 
the demand is quite limited. We sold boxes containing twenty one 
plums or peaches at from to $2.50, and the retailer could not 
very well afford to sell such fruit at less than 20cts apiece, rather 
too high to create a large consumption.” The above particulars 
no doubt speak well for the fruit grown in the Cape Colony as 
also for the packing, and prove that a market for South African 
fruit can be made even in the far west of the States. 

Dry Farming. 

In the correspondence pages we publish an interesting 
communication from Dr. Bteyn, suinniarising a magazine article 
(,)n what has come to be known as the Campbell Method of Dr}' 
Phirming.” While the underlying principles of the method are 
undoubtedly sound, we may point out that there are difficulties in 
the way of learning farming methods from a magazine article. 
And the system is not really new to this country, but has been 
practised in many parts for years past. The whole of the 
viticultural and fruit industry of the Western Province is, practically 
speaking, based on it ; while in the Eastern Province it is also 
largely in use for the niealie crops where the constant hoeing of 
the natives takes the place of cultivation and by keeping the 
surface soil in a condition of mulch enables large crops to be raised 
on iinirrigated lands. The further adaptation of the principle is 
undoubtedly desirable in this country, but it must be done with 
care, as a slavish adherence to rules given for a totally different set 
of condition to ours would probably end in disappointment. 
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Lamaiekte and Ticks, 

Mr. 1). Hntcheon, Director of Agriculture, writes : — 1 have 
carefully noted Messrs. Lanham Brothers’ coioiuuiiications on 
lamziekte in cattle, in the Novem])er issue of the Agricidtural 
Journal. .From the history of the outbreak of tlu', disease 
amongst their cattle, and also amongst tltose of Mr. J. l/erudi, 
there are reasonable grounds for arriving at the comiusion tliat 
the disease which is prevalent amongst their cattle is infectious, or 
at least it' is capable of being carried to a farm or herd of cattle 
by an affected animnl. Unfortunately, Messrs. Jjanham do not 
give any description of the symptions or post-mortem lesions 
which they have observed in the affected cattle, to enable us to 
form any opinion of its nature, or whether it in any way differs 
from what is generally recognized as typical lamziekte. I may 
mention, however, that their experience of the spread of the 
disease does not correspond with outbreaks of Lamziekte,” on 
many other farms. For example, during my recent visit to 
Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, I was on one farm where the 
disease appeared amongst the milch cows two years ago, and a 
large percentage of them died. The herd were running in a large 
camp by themselves, and when the disease continued to prevail 
amongst the cows, notwithstanding eveu'v effort to })revent it, the 
owner at last removed the wdiole herd from that cam)), and put 
sheep into it. The disease ceased almost imiuediately after the 
removal of the cows to another camp, and there lias not been a 
single case amongst them during the last year, nor amongst the 
other cattle with which they mixed. Now if the disease which 
prevailed amongst this farmer’s milch cows, which was looked upon 
as lamziekte, were communicated by ticks, the affected herd would 
have carried the pathogenic ticks with them to the otlier camps, 
and to the other cattle. 

“ There was another large farm which I visited, on which 
there was a camp on. which no stock had grazed for nearly eight 
years due to the absence of water. After water was provided 
a large herd of healthy cattle was put into this camp, but they had 
not been in it more than a month, when they began to die from a 
disease which was looked upon as lamziekte. As the disease 
persisted, and the mortality was high, the cattle were removed from 
the camp and placed in another. The disease ceased immediately 
after their removal, and has not re-appeared in that herd. Now 
there could not have been any pathogenic ticks in that camp 
previous to that herd of cattle being placed in it, as there was no 
live stock of any kind upon which they could have fed and imbibed 
the infection. Neither did the cattle carry any infection away 
with them from the camp, although four of the cattle were actually 
sick when the herd was removed. In both these cases, the history 
points to something in the vegetation of the camp, yet in the first 
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case that something does not affect sheep, and in the second case 
it does not affect horses. All information relating to this 
“ lamziekte ” is however, of value, and is deserving of careful 
consideration, but the striking differeii(;es in the history and 
characteristics of the different ontbreajks clearly point to one 
conclusion, viz., that there are several diseases of cattle included 
in the term 1 an iziekte, which 1 trust that our expciri men ts combined 
with personal examination on the spot will be able to differentiate 
and define. 

The tick referred to by Messrs. Lanhaiii which is believed to 
cause paralysis in small stock is met with over large areas of tlie 
Colony in many of which we do not meet with cases of lamziekte 
in cattle. The comparison which Messrs. Lanham draw between 
the acti(^n of cpiinine in malarial fever, and tliat of bonemeal on 
lamziekte is not ven'y apparent. i^ germicide, and 

exercises a direct action on the malarial organism in the blood, but 
there is nothing germicidal in bonemeal. I am glad however to 
find that Messrs. .Lanham admit that it (‘.xercises ih beneficial elfect 
on the disease which affects his cattle.’’ 

Preventive Treatment for Lamziekte. 

In reply to a correspondent Mr. D. HLutcheon, Director of 
Agriculture wrote : — ‘‘ I liave read your letter carefully and I am 
strongly of opinion that the cases of congestion and inflammation 
of the fourth stomach which you describe must arise from some 
irritant and poisonous plant which the animals eat. We meet 
with such cases in many districts of the Colony where no such 
disease as lamziekte is known. It is quite possible, however, that 
the plant which produces this irritant and poisonous effect does so 
only under certain conditions, or at a certain stage of its growtln 
At any rate, the irritant must be something which, is capable of 
producing acute and rapidly fatal effects, to cu.rry off the animals 
in the manner whicli you describe. 

“ While expressing this opinion of the cases wliich you 
describe, I must mention that in cattle there are several forms of 
disease in which there is serious disturbance of the brain and 
nervous centres, accompanied by varying degrees of paralysis. For 
example, in stabled animals, which are well fed on forage, bran, 
etc., a cow will contract congestion of the liver and derangement 
of the digestive organs, and manifest the following symptoms 
She will be observed to be dull and eating sparingly and to stagger 
slightly in her walk, as if weak about the loins. By-and-bye brain 
disturbance appears, the cow goes down, becomes rapidly worse,, 
and unless relieved will most likely die completely comatose within 
forty-eight hours. If these cases are observed in time, and properly 
diagnosed, they can usually be relieved by giving at once a large 
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dose of Calomel — 00 to 80 grains, to a big cow oi’ ox— followed in 
from 8 to 12 hours by a good dose of Kpsoiu or Glaubers salts. 
The history and character of these cases plainly indicate that the 
serious disturbance of the nervous centres, followed ])y paralysis, 
coma and death, are not caused by any particular iri.-ifcant poison 
which the cow takes in with her food or water, but to some poison 
which is developed in the liver and digestive canal, due mainly 
to the liver failing to discharge its proper functions. I hUiVe 
frequently seen the comatose symptoms pass off within a few 
hours after the dose of calomel was administered. 


Dairymen are, doubtless, familiar with that disease of stabled 
milch cows, called Gnilk-fever’ or ^Dropping after calving.’ In 
these cases the nervous disturbance, staggering gait, rapidly followed 
by paralysis, coma and death are not due to anything which the 
cow takes in with her food or water, but to some irritant poison 
which is developed within the animal body. I am aware that the 
exact pathology of milk-fever has not been worked out yet, but if 
we are to judge by the success which has attended the modern 
method of treating the udder in this disease, it would naturally 
follow that the poison is in some way developed witliin tha.t 
important gland. 

'' I do not, however, quote these cases with the object of 
shewing that they closely resemble the cases which you describe, 
and that similar treatment will be effective ; I merely want to shew 
that there are a variety of irritants or poisons which cause serious 
disturbance to the nervous centres in cattle accompanied by vary- 
ing degrees of paralysis, coma and death. 

‘‘ With respect to preventive remedies, you ask whether an 
aperient dose administered at intervals would have a beneficial 
effect. If the cause of the trouble is something which tlie animal 
eats, one would naturally expect that a purgative would do good by 
clearing out the irritating and poisonous substance from the 
digestive tract. I am afraid, however, that unlesKS these aperient 
doses were given at very short intervals — which would be a serious 
-undertaking in a large herd — they would not act effectively as a 
preventive of the disease. These irritant and poisonous plants, as 
a rule, produce their physiological effects very rapidly after they 
enter the fourth stomach in which they are digested. I ain 
persuaded, however, that an active purgative if we can only hit 
upon the right one, would act beneficially as a curative agent, 
even in your form of disease of the stomach and liver, if administered 
in time. 

If, on the other hand, the cause of the congestion and inflam- 
mation of the stomach and congestion of the liver is something 
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spL^cittc — in other words, due to inicro-organisius ol:‘ the Past(Viirella 
i.ype, (leseril)O(l by Mr. Bowhill, who attributes all such cases which 
occur along the. coast area to an invasion of the digestive canal by 
tl’iese micro-organisms, a geiinicidc^ imiy require to be julded to 
tlu' purgative. It is trnci that in many parts of (friquailand 
West tlu^ c(.)nditions are not (piite the same as they are along the 
East (Past. In the latter area Mr. Bowhill considered that the 
filthy dam water was at least one, if not tlie maiji, source of 
infection, but the disease is prevalent on many farms in Cxriqiialand 
West where the cattle drink only well-water, free from contamina” 
tion. But be that as it may. Admitting that it may be due to 
some pathogenic organisms, which enter the digestive canal, and 
from that invade the nervous centres, the preventive remeclN' would 
require to ])ossess germicidal propci’tics, and be administered very 
frequently if it is to act as an effective preventive against tlio action 
of an agent which is alwaiys present. Anything that the cattle 
would lick would Inive a gretit advantage in that respect, and for 
tliat reason Stocdvholm ta;r is the favourite rciiuedy re-sorted to by a 
la)‘ge number of farmers. Wlu're cattle will lick salt readily, they 
will, as a rule, take a considerabh^ amount of tar along with it, u<nd 
with, much benefit. My first experience of the beneficial effects of 
Stockholm tar on the digestive canal of ruminants was during the 
years ISSB, 1889, 1890, and 1891, when I was trying to discover 
an effective remedy for wireworm in sheep. I found this an 
effective remedy for wireworm in the stomach, but it requires to be 
given in much larger doses than is generally administered. The 
dose for a full-grown sheep should not be less than a tablespoonfuh 
I gave two tablespoonfuls with no apparent ill effects on the sheep. 
I had tlie sheep killed 24 hours after being dosed, and I was vei’y 
pleased with the action of the tar on the mucous lining of the 
stomach and bowels. Not only were the woions dead, but the 
nuicons membraTie of the shunach and small intestines presented 
very clean, pink and healthy condition, quite different from tlio 
dirty catarrliaJ condition of the bowels of a sheep which is ‘.iffected 
with internal parasites, (lattle can take at least thi’ee times the 
dose of Stockholm tar that a sheep can. It it l)ecomcs neca^ssary, 
therefore, to dose cattle with tar as a preventive of the [)oison()iis 
action of pathogenic organisms, such as Pasteurella, they should 
receive at least tliree tablespoonfuls as a dose, and this should be 
given twice a week. This is assuming, of course, tha,t these 
pathogenic organisms are always more or less present during 
certain months of the year. But whether this disease be due to 
Pasteurella or to any other irritant that enters the digestive canal, 
there can be no difference of opinion with respect to the beneficial 
effects of Stockholm tar on the digestive organs of ruminants, and 
I strongly recommend its continued use in a lick for cattle and 
slmep, where common salt and other saline constituents are 
required.” 
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The Analysis of Soils. 

Mr, E. H. Barber, iu fche correspoiidonco this luoiith, puts 
forward a strong plea for the systeuxuitic analysis of tlio soils of tlu^ 
Colony. This work was started some years ago by tlu^ Senior 
Analyst, but came to a,n untimely end owing to the a.t)sen<u‘ of 
funds. The value of such a woilc cannot be doubted, but if it is to 
be done at all it must be done for other reasons th.a,n those put 
forward by Mr. Barber. We are afraid our correspondent expects 
too much from soil analysis. Hcience can do a great dea,l to 
help the farmer, but it cannot do much unless the farinei- is 
prepared to back it up with energetic and intelligent farming. 
There is no need to labour this point— it will come home soon 
enough to our farmers once they begin to look to science to supidy 
them with crutches to take the place of healtliy limbs. Insttrad, 
we will merely quote one of the most recent utterances on tlu^ 
subject by a recognised authority. At the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held last year in 
South Africa, Mr. A. D. Hall, M.A,, one of tlie world authorities on 
the subject, dealt at some length with this question. He then 
said : “ It lias been generally demonstrated that an analysis, 
physical and chemical alike, of the soil of a particular field taken 
by itself possesses but little value. The physical analysis will 
indicate roughly the character of the soil, but veiy little better 
than could have been learnt by walking over the soil and digging 
in it for five minutes ; the chemical analysis will disclose a<ny 
glaring deficiencies, but, as a rule, the analytical figures will be of 
very indecisive character, and will lead to little information of 
practical value. This is because the productivity of a given piece, 
of land depends upon a large number of agencies, any one of 
which may be the limiting factor in the crop yield. We ma.y 
enumerate, for example, temperature and water sup[)l)', botli 
determined by the climate, by the natural physical struc.turc? of tln^ 
soil, and by the modifications in its texture induced l)y (ailtivation ; 
there are further the curatiou and actual texture of the soil, the 
initial supply of plant-food of various kinds, and, again the rala^. 
at which this last item is rendered availal)le to the phint by 
bacterial action or by purely physical agencies. 


All these factors interact upon one another, to all of them 
and not merely to the nutrient constituents docs Liebig's biw of 
the minimum apply ; so that any one may become the limiting 
factor and alone determine the yield. It is of no use, for instance, 
to increase the phosphoric acid contents of a soil, however deficient 
it may be, if the maximum crop is being grown that is consistent 
with the water supply, or if the growth of the plant is being 
limited by insufficient root range, caused by bad texture and the 
lack of oration in the soil. However much we may refine our 
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methods of analysis, we may take it for certain that we shall never 
be able to deduce a priori the productivity of the soil from a con- 
sideration of tlie data supplied by analysis. 

The function, then, of soil analysis is not to inako absolute 
dediicti(.)ns from the results, but by a comparison of the unknown 
soil under examination with other soils already known, to interpret 
the divergencies and similarities in the light of previous experience. 
That a given soil contains one-tenth per cent, of phosphoric acid 
or one-fiftieth per cent, of the same constituent soluble in a dilate 
citric acid solution is in itself meaningless information ; but it 
becomes of great value when we know that the normal soils of 
that particular type contain less than this proportion of phosphoric 
acid Jis a rule, and yet slrew no particular response to phospha.tic 
manuring. 

‘‘ WiiUit, then, the soil analyst can do is to clniracterist^, 
type, ascertain its normal structure and composition, aiiid correlate 
its bohaiViour under cultivation, its suitability for particular ci'ops, 
and its response to manuring in various directions. dhuis an 
unknown soil may l)y analysis be allotted to its known tyi)e, devia- 
tions from the ty|_)e can be recognised, and conclusions may be 
drawn as to the connection of these defects.” 


In concluding this valuable and instructive paper, Mr. Hall 
stated : There is little hope that science can do anything wholly 

new for agriculture ; acclimatisation, breeding and selection have 
been the main-stay of farming progress since the beginning of 
time, just as the action of nitrifying bacteria and of nitrogen 
fixation by leguminous plants were instinctively apprehended by 
the earliest farmers of whom liave any record. But with 
increasing knowledge comes more power, and particailarly the 
possibility of accelerating the rate of progress ; agricultural 
improvements in the past have resulted from the gradual and 
unorganised accretions of the observation and experience of many 
men, often of many generations. Now that we are provided by 
science with guiding hypotheses and by the organisation of 
experiment with the means of replacing casual opinions by exact 
knowledge, even the properties of the soil and the character of 
our farm crops and animals — stubborn facts as they arc and deeply 
grounded in the nature of things — ought to become increasingly 
plastic in our hands.” 

important to Farmers. 

The Comriiercial Agent of the Agricultural Department 
requests us to state that those farmers desirous of gaining informa- 
tioD as to contracts for supplies, etc., open, can do so on application 
to him. 
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Co-operative Prune Drying. 

The priine-gTOwers of Paarl and Stellenl)osch have started a 
nioveinent in favour of co-operating in the treatment and disposal 
of the prune crop this year. One meeting has been held, and 
certain steps practically decided upon. Another meeting is called 
for the 7th inst. (Friday) at 11 a.m., to consider the committee’s 
report on the details and delinitely decide on a scheme. To this 
meeting all growers are invited, and we trust they will attend. 
The idea is most laudable for many reasons. The first is, of 
course, the desirability of turning out all {)ur dried fruits (jf a 
uniform quality, well treated and well graded. The next is in the 
interest of the industry itself to be able to place specified quantities 
on the markets, and thus guarantee supplies. The last me(3ting — 
representing something like 200 tons of dried prunes — came to the 
conclusion that the scheme was feasible, and we can only wish it 
every success. Mr, Arton, of Drakenstein, has kindly offered the 
use of the necessary plant free for the first year, and hopes are 
entertained that suitable buildings will be available at noininal 
charges, so that the scheme starts well. The committee will 
present the details at the next meeting, with a set of draft regula- 
tions. The idea is for growers first to din and dry their primes 
under fairly simple regulations, and then to send them to tln^ 
central building to be graded, sweated, re-dipped, packed, and 
disposed of. In no way is it intended to enter into competition 
with the merchants, but rather to make use of established systtnns 
for distribution as far as possible, and confine their (tforts to the 
wholesale business entirely. The scheme looks well, find C('rtainl\' 
deserves success. 


The Castration of Ostriches. — Favourable Experiences. 

Mr. Walter J. Edwards, of Klipfontein, Grufififf-lioinet, 
writes In the September number I notice a paper read by Mr. 
Elley on Castration of Ostriches ” and his method of doing it. 
Of course we farmers cannot go in for chloroforming them, as it 
requires some experience to administer. A good many y<ifu:s ago, 
while Mr. Walter Murray of Eoodebloom, (-rraaff-Eeinet, Wfis 
travelling about in the interests of Cooper’s Dip Powder I jisked 
him to shew me how to operate on the cock ostrich. He. sbewc'.d 
me how to do one, which unfortunately died. I then operated on 
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two, one a very vicious bird, and was successful. 1 kept them ior 
yeUiUs, and they were as docile as one could wish, and used to run 
about the homestead . Their condition was always of the very 
bt^st. The feathers as far as I ct^uld judge, did not inipr(jv('. l)iit 
tlu^y did not deteriorate in the least. 


“ This year 1 operated on five cocks. All of these were very 
vicious and used to chase all boys, carts, and men 021 Jiorseback. 
My method was to get them into a shed, starve them for 48 hours, 
and then with two good boys to hold them up against the wall, I 
did the operation, (of course with a bag over the head). My hand 
being large the cavity was large in proportion, but 1 was careful to 
stitch with sail twine, each stitch being well knotted. In one case 
the knotting was carelessly done and the entrails came out while 
the bird was in the veld. This one died, but the rest are well and 
as docile as lambs. One of the hve birds was very vicious, and 
remained so for a month oi‘ two after the operation, but now the 
four can be seen juiyday around my homestead auul are acting as 
scavengers picking up all sorts of peels or refuse from the kitclum 
even to swallowing chickens whoiesale, when they got a chance. 
As to their plumage, I can see no difference. The blacks have tlie 
same lustre and the wliites as well and 1 cannot understand Mr. 
P. M. Southey saying the plumage is worse, and the birds as 
vicious as ever. My experience is just the opposite. 


“I have never operated on young birds so cannot say if they in 
changing colour will remain a brownish black. I am writing this 
thinking the subject may be of interest to you and others.’’ 


Locust Destruction —Arsenite of Soda. 

The itesident Magistrate of Steynsburg '‘reports that the 
farmers there formed a locust board latchy, and iinauimonsly 
resolved to do everything in theii* power to cope with the pest. 
Upwards of 000 lbs. of Arsenitc of Hodahave been issued to various 
farmers who had up to that time bo(m using ordinary watering 
cans, whicli are reported to have actcal admirably. Hpray pumps 
have since been used. Several of the iulluential farmers who 
availed themselves of the arsenite of soda report that it aers excel- 
lently, and they have had most favourable results. Bo far from any 
loss resulting, they state that ducks which had eaten the sprayed 
locusts appeared to feel no ill effects whatever. 


The application of the poison with a watering can is only 
justifiable where and when pumps and proper nozzles are not 
procurable, and when a can has to be used carcj should be taken to 
avoid applying an excessive amount. At the best far more of the 
liquid is unavoidably used with tlie can than with the pump, and 
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correspondingly greater damage is done to the vegetation. When 
properly applied with the pump, comparatively little ot* the solution 
falls on to the ground, a large part of it remaining on the grass oi: 
bushes, or on the bodies of the locusts, where it will be found ami 
eaten by the pest. The poison is entirely soluble, and what falls 
on the ground washes into the soil and affects the roots of th(‘ 
vegetation more or less injuriously, according to the amount 
present. The vast excess applied when a can is used also increases 
what risk there is of affecting stock. Arsenic is in the solution at 
ten to twenty times the strength it is in the insoluble preparations 
used for destroying caterpillars on the trees, and from this fact it 
may be inferred that a little goes a long way even in destroying 
locusts. It may be mentioned that when the use of arsenic for 
locust destruction first began in Natal, pumps were unobtainable 
and, in fact, practically unknown ; the solution was simply 
spattered over plants by means of crude brushes. — C. P. L. 


A Suggestion, 

The Civil Comissioner of Kimberley, writing on the i:^0t1i ult. 
to the Government Entomologist, says : — “ I wish to offer a few 
remarks on the subject of locust destruction. In the Colony and, I 
think, my remarks will apply to the Orange Eiver Colony and the 
Transvaal, every farmer has his flock of sheep and goats herded by 
a native, and as a rule most farmers have their horses and cattle 
rounded up daily also by a native. These natives are naturally 
observant, and usually report each day anything unusual they may 
have observed in the veld, and the visits by locusts to any part of 
the veld are always reported to the farmer. When the locusts 
deposit eggs — usually in a sandy part of the farm — the fact is abso 
reported. The next rain after the eggs are deposited usually hclj)s 
the hatching of the eggs, and the locusts make their appea<rancc in 
the shape of little black insects resembling, to a small extent, 
These are all observed by the native herd and duly reported to tlu^. 
master. But even if they do not voluntarily report, they c^a.n 
surely be ordered to do so. 


'' Now my idea is that when the locusts are hatclied, is the 
time to destroy them. Very little trouble is required to destroy 
them then, I believe a bottle of paraffine poured over them at that 
stage and set alight would destroy millions, or even if they were 
covered over with soil, or beaten down with spades, or sprayed with, 
soap mixture or some form of arsenic, efficient destruction could 
be carried out. It is useless — and I may almost say iniquitous— to 
wait until they attain the hopping or voetganger stage, and, worse 
still, the flying stage, before steps are taken for their destruction, 
There is a great deal of nonsense talked about locusts coming from 
the Kalahari, and it being useless to destroy them. Some may, 
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and undoubtedly do, come from the Kalahari, but the majoi*ity of 
swariiiw are hatched within oiir own borders, and i maintain that 
these can be destroyed, with the exception perhaps of those Indclieil 
in the very largo farms of ^20,000 or 80,000 morgen in the North- 
Western divisions of the Colony. I do not write with any idea or 
wish to set people by the ears, but in tlie hope that an honest 
endeavour will be made to cope with this [dagm^ in tlie manner 1. 
have indicated.” 




Simple Sheep Dosing Appliances. 

Mr. H. C. McLachlan, of O’Reillysfontein, Vryburg, submits 
a couple of simple devices for dosing sheep, drawings of which are 
shewn herewith. The drawings explain themselves fairly well to 
those used to handling sheep and dosing them for^ worms and other 
diseases, but for the benefit of the uninitiated we may state that 
the cone is a device for administering liquids. The particular use 
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to which it has been put has been in dosing for worms. It is inadi^ 
of tin closed at the broad end and open at the narrow end, tJnis, 
forming a funnel. Its dimensions are in. long by H in. wide sit 
the broad end, tsipering to ;sths of sin inch at the nsirrow (md. 
hole shewn just below the thumb is ^ sin inch in disimotm'. ^idie 
metliod of using is simplicity itself. A suflioiont qusintity of tln^ 
mixture is placed in si tub or bucket, sis shewn. Tlic opersitor sits 
beside, it, and the sheep are psissed to him one sit a time by his 
boys ” or other help. The cone is dipped into the mixture till it 
is full to tlie hole. The thumb is tlien placed on tlie hole, sind the 
dose poured down the sheep’s throat as easily as througli a funnel. 
In dosing it is only necessary to release the thumb from the hok', 
slightly when the cone is inserted in the animars mouth. The hole 
being placed one inch from the bottom, a dose of about one fluid 
ounce is secured. Of course the principle could be extcnided oi’ 
modified to any degree. 


The second device is practically a miniature spoon. Tlic'. bowl 
is made of lead shaped sufficiently to hold a given oi: approximatt*. 
quantity of powder. The handle is ordinary iron wiiu, and is about 
8^ inches long. This Mr. McLachlan uses for dosing his sheep, 
with raw Cooper’s powder for geelziekte, witliont any admixture, 
and speaks of it as very successful. The sheep are handled as 
above, with the exception that the spoon or ladle, when filled with 
the powder, is placed well back in the animal’s mouth, and by a 
sharp turn the powder is deposited on the back of the tongue. 
These simple devices must save a good deal of labour in addition 
to removing the element of inaccuracy so common in dosing 
large flocks. 


Caustic Soda and Sulphur as a Sheep Dip. 

Numerous enquiries have been made recently regarding tluv 
suitability of caustic soda to replace lime in. tlie well-known linu^ 
and sulphur dip for sheep and goats. In order to arrive at a,n 
accurate knowledge of the subject, the Director of Agriculture (M)\ 
D. Hutcheon) requested Mr. W, Eobertson, M.E.G.V.S., to carry 
out some experiments. Mr. Eobertson reports that he prepared 
dips of various strengths, employing caustic soda in place of lime. 
The first he prepared as under: — Sulphur 25 lbs., caustic soda 18 
lbs., water 100 gals. Boiled for IJ hours in 50 gals, water. This 
made a perfect compound free of sediment, and a})parently inno^ 
cuous to skin or fleece. The sheep were immersed for two 
minutes. 


The second experimental mixture consisted of sulphur 25 lbs.,, 
caustic soda 8 lbs., water 100 gals. ; boiled for hours in 50 gals. 
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of water. Two sheep and a goat were dipped [x)r two ininiitc^s 
without bad effect to either skin or wool. There was a slight 
sediment of unaltered sulphur, and the inixture was dark in colour. 

The third experimcuital mixture was siffphui* '25 lbs., caustic 
soda 4 lbs., water 100 gals., boiled for 11 lioui*s in 50 gsds. waiter. 
Two sheep and a goat were di])ped without bad effects. This 
dip contained a large amount of imalko’ed sulphur. The per- 
centage of lime to sulphur in the Governiuent dip is as tlu'oi^. to 
four, and using these figures, Mr. liobertson found that by 
employing caustic soda a much less quantity produced a perfect 
chemical compound w'hen boiled with sulphur. One of caustic 
soda will easily combine with three of sulphur — i.c., 1 to 4. The 
employment of caustic alkali, however, in [)lace of lime, materially 
increases the cost of the dip, as caustic soda costs 7ial. per lb. 
whoU^salo. 


The Mi. rf fire Cold. — ^l^xperiments were thou tried with the 
object of seeing if the mixture could be prepared without boiling. 
The first attempt was made with 25 lbs. of sulphur, 18 lbs. of 
caustic soda and 100 gals, of watei*. Tlio soda was dissolved in 
20 gals, of water, and the sulphur then added. In 40 liours a 
fair dip was produced which, on mixing with 80 gals, of watcu:, 
shewed traces of unaltered sulphur. Three sheep and two goats 
nearly died as a result of immersion in this bath. The hands of 
the workers were much excoriated and blistered after ten minutes 
work, the tips of the fingers used in holding the wool being quite 
rawx Tire fleeces of the sheep became quite hard and caked, aaid 
the goats were extremely stiff for a few days. 


Further dips were prepared in the cold, reducing the amount 
of caustic soda, sulphur 251bs., caustic soda 911)s and water 100 
gallons were mixed and left for 40 hours. Fully 7 lbs of siilphtir 
was quite unaltered. This dip caused the hand to smart and 
tingle when immersed for a few minutes. Mr. Bobertsou did not 
dip shee]) in this, as the proportion of sulphxir unacted upon was so 
great. The effect upon the hand he considered a sufficient test of its 
unsuitability. 


Sulphur 251bs., caustic soda IBlbs and water 100 gallons, left 
for 40 hours was next tried. A large amount of sulphur was 
unacted upon and unaltered and the dip was too strong to employ for 
sheep. The hand was affected after an immersion of a minnte and 
the skin was blistered after three minutes. 


Spots on Melons. 

In the Kew Bulletin, No. 6, 1906, a report appears on some 
spotted melons from tlie Cape submitted by the Commercial 
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Agent in London. The subject was investigated Mr. Massee, 
Principal assistant, Cryptogams, Kew, who reports ; — “ When 
first received small roundish, pale brown patches were present, in 
scattered groups on the surface of the rind. Diseased pori.ions 
were removed and placed under conditions favourable foi* furtliei* 
development ; the diseased patch cou tinned to incrcniso in si/^y 
changed to a dark brown cuiour, and becujue slightly (h'.pressod, 
and within ten days were covered with a minutely velvety blackish- 
olive mould, which proved on examination to bo M^cewnporiuM 
sarcinula, Berk., first met with many years ago on tlie rind of a 
gourd. At the present day it frequently appears on melons 
imported into England, and appears to be widely distributed. The 
conidia or reproductive bodies of this black mo\ild are produced in 
immense quantities and are scattered by wind, insects, &c ; those 
that happen to alight on a young melon infect the fruit, and 
produce a new centre of disease, from which conidia are distributed 
in turn; hence when once introduced the disease spreads quickly 
unless preventive measures are promptly resorted to. 


Prevention. — Cleanliness, as in the case of every diseiisc, is 
of primary importance. Decaying vegetable matter* of every kind, 
so far as practicable, should be removed and buried. Diseased 
melons should not be allowed to rot and decay on the ground, 
otherwise a crop of spores will be produced which may result in 
disaster the following season. On the first indication of disease 
the entire crop smould also be sprayed. When the disease has 
existed previously, spraying should be done at an early period of 
growth, even if no disease is present. The well-known Bordeaux 
mixture, half strength, might be used ; or in its place a solution of 
sulphide of potassium would also prove effective — one ounce sulphide 
dissolved in three gallons of water. Fungicides act aifferently on 
foliage under different climatic conditions, and experiuient alone 
can shew the relative strength of the mixture that U)ay be us(h 1 
without scorching the foliage or fruit.” 



A NEW METHOD OF MAKING DRY 
RED WINE. 


Bv Bredertck T, BrOEETTL 


lityprinfed from Bfdlcthi No, 177 of the A(jrleultiiral E,rperlin>ent 
Ahitlon, of the (la/ifor/ita College of Afjriailture. 


{(\)ntinaed from poffe 


Bxpehlments : KEi> Wine. 

1. Orer-ripe (Jrapes ; Extraction bij Heat ; Line <f Cooler ; 
Pure Yeast . — On Augunt 21st, at H f. m., about twelve tons of 
Ziiifandel gi’apes were passed tlnmigh the crusher and »stem:iucr 
and pumped by means of a must pump into a vat furnished with 
a strainer. Tlie grapes were very ripe, witlx a large proportion of 
shrivelled berries, and some cpiite dry. There were abundant signs 
of Mildew and some Black Mould (Aspergillus). The 

xnust showed 2()% Balling and ‘65% of acid immediately after crush- 
ing and before the sugar from the dried grapes had diffused out 
into the must. There was a very little second crop present. 

Before placing tlie grapes in the vats, the latter wei.’e thoroughly 
washed and then swabbed with, a 8% solution of sulphuric acid, which 
was left oti the wood for several hours and then rinsed off with 
water. Idiis treatment was given to all the vats used in the 6X[)eri- 
ments. 

As soon as the vat was full, the juiist was drawn off and passed 
through the (jcmot heater, from which it passed witlx a temperature 
of 140"^ F. back on to the skins in the original vat. This was con- 
tinued with occasional stirring of the grapes until the contents of 
the vat had reached a temperature of 112^' F. Before passing the 
must through the heater, 8' 75 pounds of potassium meta-bisulphite 
were added to it to prevent the oxidizing effect of the air on the 
heated grapes. 

At 7 A.M. of the next day, August 22d, the must in the vat 
was red, but not deeply coloured. The colour was 2YK,49'4. 
The must at this time showed 27% Balling, owing to the diffusion 
of file sugar from the dried grapes into the must. The acid Was 

4 
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‘65% and the tainiin '82%. Tlie tannin was sufficiently higii, but 
in order to increase tlie colour it was decided to heuit the vat aigaiii. 

At 9 A.M. the must was drawn off again and passed through 
the heater cd 15)0^ to 158^ h. and back on to the skins until tlu'. 
whole vat showed 188''^ F. 

At .10 A.^^. the colour bad increasoal to 2VU, hhdh a.nd tlu' 
tannin to ‘852%. 

At 4 lAM. of the same day the red must was run, through the 
cooler, reduced in temperature to 84^' F., and a starter of 15 gallons 
of Champagne yeast added. Later, 250 gallons of water auid 5 
pounds of citric acid were added to the 1,700 gallons of must. 

The progress of the fermentation is shewn below : 



Sugar. 

Temperature. 

Aug. 2^, 6 P.M. . . 

27“,; B. 

K‘U P 

Aug. 23, 6 A.M. fermenting well 

25' 

85 

12 M. , water and acid added 



1 P.M. 

22 


Colour, 3 VR, 58 ; Acid, *66%; Tannin, *35% 



5 P.M. passed tiirough cooler 

* 19 

90 

7 P.M. 

19 

81 

Aug. 24, 7 A.M., cooled to 848 P. 

m 

92 

Colour, 1 VR, 41*2. 



12 A M. 

13.4 

87 

5 pm. 

12“ 

89 

Aug. 25, 7 P.xM., cooled to 90^ 

7 

96 

Colour, 3 VR, 27 5. 



12m... 

5.2 

90 

6 P.M. 

45 

89 

Aug. 26, 6 P.M. 

2.5 

93 

12 M. 

i.'s 

93 

Racked into storage vat. 



Aug. 27, Nearly dry. 



On September 1st the wine showed 18*5% of alcohol a.U(l thc^ 

colour was 4VK, 2()’8. On September 7th it was near! 

iV clear, and 


was racked into puncheons, and in a few days was quite dry and 
clear. 

This experiment shows that lieating the grapes to 112^ Id is 
not sufficient to extract the maximum amount of coloiu: of i:ipe 
Zinfandel, even though the grapes are kept liot for fifteen hours. 

The fermenting wine was cooled three times. This wa,s 
necessary because the regular cooling machine was not ready for 
use and a temporary and less efficient device had to be used. ThtJ 
fermenting wine was lowered 20^ F. by the three coolings. This 
could have been done, as was proved later, by one cooling of two 
hours at the rate of 750 gallons per hour with the form of cooling 
machine finally adopted, or by two coolings of one hour at the 
same rate. The effect on the fermentation, however, was the 
same, and it continued without interruption until the wine was dry 
at^ six days, with 13*5% of alcohol. It is instructive to compare 
this result with Experiment III, where the cooling was intentionally 
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less complete. The wine of Experiment III required thirty days 
to become drv, though the alcohol in the wine wars T/, less than in 
the wine of this experiment. 

An examination of Eig. h slmws that the curve representing 
the diminution of colour during fermentation is for the first threes 
days very nearly parallel to that representing the diminution of the 
sugar-content. This probably indicates that the part of the colour 
insoluble in alcohol is deposited in the same ratio as the alcohol is 
produced by the fermentation of the sugar. This rapid fall of the 
ciolour ceases on the fourth day, the colour which remains at this 
time being soluble in alcohol, and the further production of alcohol 
has little or no effect on it. The number 27 representing the 
colour at the end of the fourth day probably indicates the whole 
amount of the original colour in the grapes which is capable of 



Pig. 6. Colour, Sugar, and Temperature Changes of Experiment 1. 


remaining dissolved in the fermented wine. Whether all of this 
could have been extracted by the ordinary methods of fermentation 
is not shewn by the experiment, but a comparison with the results 
of Experiment III indicates that it could not. Tlie wine of the 
latter experiment, made from grapes similar to those used in 
Experiment I, had only 18 of colour at the end of the fermentation. 
With regard to the stability of the colour the comparison is even 
more strikingly in favour of the new method. At the end of tliree 
months the colour of the wine of Experiment I was practically the 
same as when the fermentation had finished at four days, while the 
wine of Experiment III had lost 28% of its colour. 

The broken line in Eig, 6 shews the temperature changes 
observed during the fermentation. A drop in temperature occurred 
four times. Th 3 first, a slight drop, was due to the addition of 
cold water used to dilute the must. The other three drops are tlr^ 
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ettects of the coolings which were given when the ieuTiienting wine 
reached 90*", 92^, and 90^, respectively. A point of ititerest in 
this curve is that the abrupt changes in temperature had practically 
no effect on the rapidity of fermentation, as is shewn by thxi even 
curve representing the disappearance of sugar. A slight irregular- 
ity of the sugar cinwe may be noticed opposite', each jog representing 
a cooling on the teinj)eraturc curve, hut the irregularity is so slight 
that it is of no practical importance. This is sliewn equally in 
Experiment IX (see Fig. 9), where coolings of FI**' E. and 14^* B\ 
shew hardly any appreciable effect on the rate of fermentation. 
This lack of apparent influence of the cooling on the rate of fer- 
mentation is probably due to the fact that each cooling was accom- 
panied by an aeration which invigorated the yeast and counter- 
acted the retarding effect of the lower temperature. 

IL Uncler-rijjc Grapes ; Use of Cooler ; Pure Yeast —On 
August 25th about twelve tons of Zinfandel grapes were crushed, 
stemmed, and pumped into a fermenting vat, a starter of pure 
Champagne yeast being added as the grapes came into the vat. 
The grapes were poorly coloured and not thoroughly mature. 
They shewed 22*7% Balling and *(9)% of acid. The record of the 
fermentation is as follows : 




Sugar. 

Temperi 

Aug. 25, 

10 A.M. 

B. 

11 ° F. 

7 P.M. 

2'i-2 

74 

Aiig. 26, 

7 AM, fermenting well 

12 m., fermenting wall 

22'4 

78 


20‘4 

78 


7 p.m., fermenting well .. 

19-2 

88 

Aiig. 27, 

7 A.M., cooled to P. .. 

frO 

96 

12 A.M. .. 

5*5 

90 


7 P.M. 

4*0 

92 

Aug. 28, 
Aug. 29, 

7 A.M., racked into storage vat 
Dry, 

1*0 

94 

Sept. 7, 

The wine was still cloudy, but was racked hit) puncheons. 


This experiment illustrates the faeff that even when the gra.pes 
are gathered incompletely mature, the temperature of the fermen- 
tation must be controlled in a hot climate if we are to pi:c)diice a. dry 
wine ; and it also shews that we can not expect to produce wine of 
good quality from unripe grapes, as will be seen by comparing the 
quality of the various experiment wines as given in Table II. 

The checking of the fermentation at the time of cooling is 
more perceptible in this fermentation than in any of the others. 
In this case, as in that of the last cooling in Experiment IX, the 
checking at cooling is probably merely a coincidence and due in 
reality to the large amount of alcohol present at that stage of the 
fermentation. The upward course of the temperature curve (Fig. 
7) during the first day without any corresponding decrease of sugar 
is due undoubtedly simply to errors of observation. It is extremely 
difficult to take an average sample for either sugar or temperature 
determination in a vat of crushed grapes immediately aftei: filling. 
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Latei*, after fermentation has commenced and the grapes have 
been well stirred, the observations are much less^ liable to error. 
The average temperature of this vat at the boginniug was un- 
doubtedly highej* than F. The same peculiarity is seen in the 
curves of Eig.S. 



HI. lilpe Grapes ; Incomplete Cooling ; Sulphite; Pure Yeeut,—^ 
On August 2r5th about twelve tons of Zinfandel gi:apes in fair con- 
dition, except for a considerable amount of black mould, were 
crushed, stemmed, and pumped into a fermenting vat. The must 
shewed 287% Balling and '()(>% of acid. Pure Champagne yeast 
was added as the grapes came into the vat. Idle record of 
fmmientation is as follows : 

Siiga.r. I’om perati ure . 


Aug. 25, 

6 P.M. 

. . 28.7% B. 

74® F. 

Aug. 2(), 

7 A.^f. 

.. 23-2 

82 

12 M., fonnoufciug woU 

. . 20-0 

85 


6 P.M. 

.. lB-0 

90 

Aug. 27, 

0 KM., 

12 M., cooled to 90® F. 

.. 7-2 

and addta] 

96 


sulphite 

.. G'O 

98 


0 I‘.M. 

.. 6-0 

90 

Aug. 28, 

6 h.m;., evidently “stuck’ 

.. 6*0 

8B 


12 M. 

.. 5*5 

89 


6 P.M. 

.. 6-U 

90 

Aug. 29, 

6 A.M. 

.. 5*0 

92 


12 M. 

5-0 

92 


0 P.M, 

.. 4*5 

90 

Aug. SO 

• . » • 

.. 4*0 

92 

Aug. SI, 

Racked into storage vat 

.. 3-0 

90 


On Beptember 1st the colour was 5Vii, 187, and the wine 
remained sweet until Heptember 11th, when it was pumped over 
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for an hour. On September 22ii(l it was nearly clr\% l)iit still 
cU'udy. 

This experiment shews the danger of allowing t!u', iennciitation 
to rise as high as P., but also the possibility ol gcddang it 
through completely within a fe.w weeks without any serious daiUiaige 
to the quality. In this case the child' loss W'as the e.xtra tironblii 
and time needed to get the wine dry. The cooling ought to havii^ 
been done very early on the morning of August 27th instead of 
waiting until the afternoon. It was a naistake also to add tlie 
sulphite at noon on August 27th. The sulpliite, if used at all, 
should have been added on the evening of August 2()th, before the 
high temperature was reached. * 

The curves of Pig. (S are instructive in several particulars. 
Compared with those of Pig. 1) they shew plainly that the hottest 
fermentation is not necessarily that which finishes first. In l^hg, H 



Fig. 8. Sugar and Temperature Changes of Kxperimeut III. 


the sugar curve drops very rapidly from the middle of the first day 
to the middle of the second, when it comes to an abrupt stop, becom- 
ing almost horizontal for twmnty-four hours. The rapid loss of sugar 
is accompanied by a corresponding rapid rise in temperature due to 
the former. The temperatrrre of 98^ reached practically stops the 
fermentation completely for twenty-four hours. This is shewn both 
by the sugar remaining unchanged and by the temperature falling. 
The wine was cooled from 98^ to by the machine, and tlieii 
instead of rising again, as it would have done if there had been any 
active fermentation going on and as it did after every cooling in Experi- 
ments I and IX (see Pigs. 4, G, and 9), it fell to 88^. This shews 
that there was not enough fermentation going on to coiinterbalanci^ 
the heat lost by radiation. The vat had “ stuck.” The “ sticking,” 
however, wvis not so serious as it often is in vats whicli rise higher 
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than or stay at this temperature Tor some time. TJie, cooling 
as soon as the temperature reached 98"^, and the aeration practised 
afterwards, revived the fermentation, as is shewn by the griulual 
ris(^ of the temperature curve and the fall of the sugar curve. 

IV. Over-ripe Grapes; DihiUon : Addition of Acid—A)i\ 
Stiptcml)er 1st at 11 a.m,, five tons of Zinfandel grapes were 
crushed and stemmed into a fermenting vat. The gi’a^pes were 
over-ripe, some of the berries dried, and there wars a larger amount 
of black mould. The must showed 'J9’5% Balling and ‘ 7% acidity, ft 
was dilutedwith 1250 gallons of water, to which was added () pounds 
of tartaric acid. 

The temperature of the grapes at the start was 78'-’ T., and 
within thirty-six hours had risen to 90'*' F. at tlui bottom of the vat 
and 104-^ F. in the cap. The fermentation stuck when the sugar 
had fallen to 7% Balling, and could not be revived by cooling, 
ddu'. wine wm used for port, as an atteinpt to make it dry would 
probably liave resulted in spoiling it completely. 

Tdiis experiment shows the futilty of attempting to make a 
dry wine in a hot climate from over-ripe grapes, even if the acidity 
is increased artificially and the sugar decreased by dilution, unless 
we adopt some means of controlling the temperature. 

V. Over-ripe Grapes; Dilution; Addition of Acid; Control 
of Temperature htj Use of Sulphites. — A vat of Zinfandel grapes, 
similar in every respect to those used in Experiment IV, was 
diluted and acidified in exactly the same way and an attempt made 
to control the temperature by the occasional addition of a calculated 
amount of a sol ution of potassium me ta- hi sulphite. The experi- 
ment was a failure, as the temperature ran up to a higher point 
than that reached in Experiment IV, and the wine stuck with 12% 
Balling, 

This was by no means a conclusive test of the inetlmd, as the 
amount of sulphite ubckI was too small. The use of sulpbiti^ was 
tested again in Experiment Vll. 

VLL lUpe Grapes; PureYeast; Control of Teniperature htj 
Use of Sulphites ; Pomace and Musi Fermenffd Separately 
(Debono luethod, see Bulletin No 1()7.) The grapes used in this 
experiment consisted of 29% Charbono, 29% Tjenoir, and 42% Burger ; 
nine tons in all. They were ripe and in good condition, the mixture 
shewing 22*5% Balling. The following is the record of the 
hirmentation : 

Heptembei* 2nd, 8 p. m. Cruslied and added potassium 
meta-bisulphite solution (”*0() per mil.) and 15 gallons of 
(Jhampagne yeast accustomed to sulphite. 

Bejitember 8rd, 7 a. m. The fermentation had commenced, 
and the must was drawn off into an open vat and given another 
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dose of sulphite solution twice as lui'ge as tlie hrsi. dose pet' 

mil.)* The must and |)oma(*.e weia? then, allowed t<^ terineiit 
separately. 

The fiirtiier progress of tlu^ feriuentadjiHi is sluAvn l^y the 
following table : 


Musi. 




Temp. 


Sugar. 


Temp. 


Sugar. 


Sept. S, G P.M 
Sept. 4, 7 i\.M. 

5 p.^^. 

Added more sulpiiite—'lS per mil.). 
Sept. 5, 7 A.M. 

12 M. 


74° F. 

;22-5‘A',B. 

74^^ b\ 

86 

i IS 

1 94 

94 

: 10 

08 

96 

! 4*5 

100 

98 

1 2*5 

! lOO 


22*5% B. 
6 

2*5 


1*6 

1-0 


3. r.M. The must, which had fallen bo 27 ;, Balling, was now piiuipod back on 
to the pomace and allowed to stand, after a thorough stirring, for 
twenty-four hours. When first mixed, the vat showed a temperature 
of 98° F. and 2% Balling. 

Sept. G. 7 A.M. Temperature 92^^ F., sugar 1*5% Balling. 

12 H. Racked off pomace into open vat and aerated. The colour of the 
winewas2VR, 20*3* 

Sept. 7. The wine was transferred to a storage cask. 

Sept. 11. The wine still tastes a little sweet and was pumped over for one hour. 

Sept. 22. Still shows a slight trace of sweetness. 

While this wine did not stick entirely and finall)' went 
through perfectly dry, there is no evidence in the experiment that 
the addition of the sulphite had tlie slightest effect in preventing 
high temperatures. The grapes had only 22*5% of sugar and w^ere 
cool (74^^ F.) when crushed. If we reckon that each per cent of 
sugar in fermenting heats the must 1T7^' F., the temperature of 
the fermenting grapes should have reached 97*5'-' F. wdien 20/i, of 
sugar had fermented out. This corresponds almost exactly to whu,t 
occurred, so that there is no delay of fermentation or moderation of 
temperature that can be accredited to the sulphite. If sulpbitc^s 
are to be effective for this purpose they must evidently' 1 k‘ us<ul in 
larger doses than those adopted in this e.xperiment. 

IX. liipe GrupcH ; Pure Yeast; Extraction by Heat; 
Temperature Controlled by Cooling Machine. — The grapes used in 
tliis experiment were a mixture of* arenache 4.5%, Zinfandel Hli%, 
and Lenoir 23 J%, They were mature and in good condition except 
for a few dried and mouldy grapes and some green bundles of 
second crop in the Zinfandel. The must w'as passed through tlie heater 
and back on to the pomace until the temperature of the wdrole was 
125^’ F., and the whole well stirred. This was on the afternoon of 
September 8th, and at 9 a. m. of September 9th the must wits 
drawn off the pomace and cooled. The colour of the must was 
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1 V li, r):-V4. Yeast was added, and the teiinentatioii [iroceeded ii,s 
to Hows : 




Sugar. 

X'emperaLU 

Sopt. 0, 

4 r.^j. .. 


8‘F'^ P. 


7 r.M., cooled to HO'-’ 

2! -5 

87 


10 P.M. . . 

.UKl 

SO 

Sept. 10, 

7 A.M. cooled to 7tE‘ 

12 5 

92 

10 A.M., . . 

12-0 

79 


10 P.M. .. 

8-0 

85 

Sopt. 11, 

7 A.M., cooled to TH*-"' 

4-5 

92 

12 M. 

8-0 

78 


6 P.I\L, .. 

2-5 

78 

Sept. 12. 
Sept. 19, 

7 A. 1^1., transferred to a storage cask 

Still a little sweet and still fermenting. 

1*0 

79 


Sept. tiS8, Pumped ovei* for one hour. 

This experiment exemplifies the bejiefit to l)C' derived from 
complete control of the temperature by efficient cooling. The wine 
required a month to become quite dry, but at the end of tluit time 
all tlie sugar was eliminated, although the wine (*,ontained I-VTm of 
alcohol. Tt became dry as soon as did the win(:o>f FiKpcritmmt III 



Pig. 0. Srgic' and Temperature C’hangesf)! Experiment IX. 

which contained only T2’5% of alcohol but was allowed to reach a 
temperature of F. The wine was cooled three times, a total 
of 21 ^ F. being taken out by the cooler. The same result could 
have been obtained with considerably less cooling if in order to 
avoid night work the first cooling had not been done sooner than 
was necessary. The last cooling, moreover, wasrnxich greater than 
was necessary and might have been dispensed, with altogether. 

The sugar curve in Fig. 9 is in marked contrast with that of 
Fig. 8. The drop in the curve is just as rapid during the first 
thirty-six hours, but instead of being checked there it continues for 
forty-eight hours until the sugar reaches Here the ferment- 
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ation is checked sliglitly but not stuck/’ and tlie wine was 
practically dry in throe days when Experiment III still had f)% of 
sugar. This difference is undoubtedly due altogether to the tact 
that Ex])erimerit IX was not allowed to rise above F. 

FxiM^nuMEXTs: White Wine. 


YL Drfcc(itio)i l)ij mlpliuriny ; Ficrc Yeast; Fen}h6}itatioiih)i 
Pimclieom , — The grapes used in this experiment were about eight 
tons of Johannisberg and Franken Riesling. They were in 
excellent condition and were a striking example of what can be 
done by proper care and cultivation, even with varieties presumably 
so unsuited to a hot climate as the grapes of the Rhine, The 
grapes were thoroughly and evenly matured and shewed no 
sunburn, mildew, or inould. 

They were crushed into an open vat, and the first 7)00 gallons 
of must which ran off were pumped into a heavily sulphured cask. 
After settling for twenty-four hours, the must was drawn off into 
three sulphured puncheons and started with pure Champagne yeast. 

The following is the record of tlie fermentation : 


Bate. 

August 26th 
August 27th 
August 28th 
August 29th 
August 30th 
August 31st 


Sugar. Temperature. 

22-5v<,B. 78® F. 

16*7 85 

9-1 88 

4*7 88 

2*8 88 

2-0 87 


The wine fermented slowly, and on September 2nd was still a 
little sweet. It was then puinped-over to aerate it, and on 
September 8th was dry and nearly clear. 


VIn. Fermentation Htartecl (m Skins; Pare Yeast; Ferment- 
ation in Puncheons . — After drawing 500 gallons of must off tlui 
crushed grapes of Experiment VI, the remainder was left on th(‘. 
skins for twelve hours. At the end of tliis tiiiui a slight ferment- 
ation was perceptible, and the must was drawn off into sulidiiired 
puncheons and started with Cliampagne yeast. Iffie following is 
the record of the fermentation: 


Bate 

Axigust 26th 
August 27th 
August 28th. 
Avgust 29th 
August 30th 
August 31st 


Sugar. 

25*0', f.B. 
8*7 
54) 

4‘4 

4*0 

4-0 


Temporaturo, 

78‘" F, 

92 

89 

87 

86 

84 


The wine was treated in the same way 
btxt on September 8th it was still clondy and slightly sweet. 
September ‘2-2nd it was cloudy and fermenting and had a i. ...... 

brownish colour. It finally became nearly dry about October 21st 


as in Experiment VI, 
On 
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and the brownish tint had almost disappeared, though it wois still 
cloudy. 

A 50"gallon cask of eacli experiinent wine was shipped to 
Berkeley and stored in the station cellar. They were tasted on 
November 1905, with the following results: 

Exp. I, Perfectly clear, full flavour, sound, fruity, and 
agreeable, but with a slight taste of dried grapes. 

Exp. II. Cloudy, of poor colour and a little mousey. 

Exp. III. Clear and a good wine, but inferior to 
l^xperirnent I. 

Exp. VII. Clear, odour peculiar, flavour good. 

Exp. IX. Clear, a little better than Experiment VII. 

Exp. VI. and VI(&. Nearly clear, contain a small amount of 
sugar. Good, full-bodied wines of somewhat Sauterne type. 

Exp. VIII. Tastes hat, but (otherwise a fair wine of neutral 
Hauterne type. 

Order of merit of the red wines: 1, 111, IX, VII, 11; of the 
white: VI, Vlu, VIIL 

Tire analyses of the wine made on Becember J, 1905, by Prof. 
George K. Colby, are given in the followdng table: 

TABLE 11. 

Anali/ses of J^Jxperimcjit Wines from Fresno. 


December 1, 190.5. 

Epi. 

E.xp. 

ri. 


E.xp, 

VI. 

Rxp, 

Wla. 

Exp. 

VII. 

Kxp. 

IX. 

E.xp. 

vm. 

Specific fjfravity . 

•9935 

•9955 

*9970 

•9900 

•9925 

•9UH0 

•9930 

•9910 

Alcoliel, per cent, by volatile 

13'80 

12-30 

t2*.50 

13-25 

I4-,50 

11-70 

15-10 

12*(50 

M IcolKa, grams per 100 cc .. 
Extract,” grams per 100 cc 

10 95 

9-7() 

9’92 

10 .51 

11 51 

9 '29 

li’9H 

10 00 

3*02 

.no 

3*25 

i 19 

2-HO 

3-;50 

2-(50 

2-07 

Ash, grams per 100 cc 

*.37 

-.38 

•45 


•37 

'57 

•a 

'33 

Acidity, total, as tartaric ; 
grams per 100 cc 

•457 

'397 

•442 

•390 

•337 

‘•375 

•31.5 

•375 

Acidity, tixed, »ih tartaric; 

grams per KM) cc 

Acidity, volatile, as acetic ; 
grams per KK) c(j 

•324 

•2H;> 

•300 

'300 

•292 

•,300 

•232 

•315 

•lOH 

•(MM) 

•111 

•072 

•03(5 

(MK) 

•0(5(5 

•048 

Sugar, total, grams per 100 
cc ... 


•200 

•3tM,) 


■300 

•300 



Tauuiii 

•2tE 

•1(50 

•i.O 



•280 

•*2(i() 



A puncheon of each of the experiment wines was kept separate 
and left at the cellar wliere they were made, They were tasted on 
January 1, 190(). The wines made by the new inethod, I and IX, 
were bright, dry, clean-tasting, and of good flavor. The wines 
made in the ordinary way III and VII, were dry and clean-tasting, 
clear but not bright. The main differences to be perceived in the 
wines were that those made by the new method were brighter and 
inore astringent than the others. 

The white wines were all in excellent condition, and, on the 
whole, surprisingly good wines for the district and the conditions 
in which tliey were niade. The Burger was rather flat and 
lacking in acid. 
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The record of the coiour-changes in the various red wines is 
shewn in the following table. The same record is shewn 
graphically in Fig. 10. 


TABLE III. 

Colour of Jij.vperinicnt Wines. 



Exp. I. 

Exp. 11. 

Exp. III. 

Exp. VIL 

Exp. fX. 

Before fermentation 

2V.R, 65-6 




IVR, .53-i 

After fermentation 

3VR, 27’6 

R, 13-1 

5VR, 18*7 

2VR, 20*3 

22*4 

3 months’ fermentation . . 

3R-i-Y, 7*5 

5VR, 13*4 

1 2R, 13-0 

4VR, 19-C 

months’ fermentation . . 

3VR’'i6'2 

3R+Y, 5-3 

R, 10*2 

IR, 9-7 

4VR, 17-0 

Loss of colour in 3 months 


43% 

28% 

36% 

12% 

Loss of colour in months 

“41% 

60% 

45% 

52% 

24% 


COLOR 

Jf./t Months 

" ^6 V' 


Lost 


A//. 



fO,Z -SS^ of IS’^ 


30.5 


SZ‘A 1 1 b 


bO/o 


6 S ~ ^ OYo of 0 ri rui} I 


FIG. 10. OorouR OF thf Hwo Expekimwnt Winsh. 

A. Oolour extracted by heating before formentatiou. 

B. Colour exti^iiJ'Cted in the ordinary way by forme station. 
Shaded Portion == Colour remaining January 15, 190G. 

Clear Portion — The amount of the original colour lost. 

The sum of the above is the amount of colour in the wiuo when it 
was taken from the fermenting vats to the storage casks. 


Figure 10 shows gi-aphically two very important points in 
favour of the new method ; First, the colour extracted by heating 
before fermentation is as high or higher than that obtained by tbe 
usual method: and second, that it is more stable. Leaving out the 
wine of Experiment II, which was made from unripe grapes and 
was therefore abnormal, we find that the average loss of colour of 
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the heated wines in 4^ months was H2'5%, while that of the 
ordinary wines in the same period was 48*5%. Experiment 11 was 
cloudy and of poor quality. 


OONOLUSIONS. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from these 
experiments is that sound dry wine of fair quality can be produced 
in the upper San Joaquin Valley and similar regions from the 
varieties of grapes growdng there, simply by ordinary attention to 
cleanliness, the sterilization of cooperage, and more than ordinary 
attention to the control of temperature. 

B\n‘ white wines a thorough preliminary defecation of the 
must by means of sulphur fumes and the use of pure yeast starters 
is advisable. 

B\)r red wines some form of cooling machine is essential, and 
the temperature of the fermenting wine should never exceed 95*^ B\, 
and if possible should be kept below 92^^ h\ Tliis can be oajsily 
and perfectly done by means of the coolijig machine. 

The grapes both for white and red wines should be thoroughly 
ripe. Kipeness must be determined by the flavour and appearance 
of the grapes more than by the amount of sugar they contain. 
We can not hope to get the best results from imperfectly ripe 
grapes even if they contain 22% of sugar. Some varieties in the 
climate of the San Joaquin Valley are not perfectly mature for 
wine-making purposes until they contain 25% of sugar or more. 
Better results are to be obtained by diluting and, if necessary, 
adding tartaric or citric acid to over-ripe grapes in this region than 
by attempting to make wine from under-ripe grapes which have 
not developed the colour, body, and fiavoiu* necessary for the pro- 
duction of good wine, 

Bhnally, the claims made in Bulletin No. 1(37 for the new 
method of wine-making have been abundantly verified by these 
experiments. The preliminary extraction of colour, tannin, and 
body by means of heating before fermentation has utilized more 
perfectly than any other method tested, all the good qualities of the 
grapes and remedied more completely the bad qualities. The 
wines made by this method have shewn better colour and flavour, 
have developed and kept better, and have in every way shewn 
themselves superior to the others. The only thing j*emaining to 
be tested regarding it is the cost when carried out on a large scale. 
For this purpose a plan of a cellar suitable for the use of this 
method, and the mode of operation with this plan, are given. 
While the method could be adapted to any cellar without changing 
the vats or casks at present in use, it would be much simpler and 
more easily managed in a cellar s])ecially constructed for the 
pur|)Ose. 
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The plan as given provides only for the manufacture of dry 
red wine. The addition of some defecating vats would make it 
equally adapted to the making of dry white wine, Tlio inaniifacG 
ture of sweet wines would be l>etter done in 51 separate cinishing 
and fermenting room adjoining, though, it could be done with tint 
same machinery. It is at present doubtful if the heating method 
could be adapted to the manufactnre of port wine. The expeid- 
inents at present indicate that too much tannin would l)o extracted 
for the besG port. It might be possible to modify the method so as 
to make it applicable to this purpose, but at present this seems 
hardly necessary, and the improvements in the manufacture of 
port will probably lie in the direction of cool fermentations ajiid 
long maceration of the pomace, 

PLAN OF FURMENTINd ROOM TO WOUK 50 TONS OF RKl) CIRAPKS 

PER DAY. 

Explanatiok op Figures 11 and 12. 

Fifty toas per day =11.000 gallons of crushed and stemmed grapes. 

Fifty tons per day=8,300 gallons of wme=250,000 gallons per season of thirty days, 

(By working installation continuously 400,000 gallons per season could be handled 
with the same installation.) 

H. Four extracting vats, 12 feet by 12 feet by 12 feet ; 
capacitjy 13,000 gallons. (11,000 gallons will fill them 
to within 19 inches of the top.) 

D. Two drainage vats, 12 feet by 12 feet by (5 feet ; capacity, 

6,500 gallons. 

F. Six fermenting vats, 20 feet by 10 feet by 6 feet () inches ; 
capacity, 9,000 gallons. (8,500 gallons will fill them to 
within 10 inches of the top.) 

W. Two pump wells to hold 250 gallons. 

E. Gomot heater to heat 1,000 gallons of .must from 70*^ to 

150® F. in one hour. 

C. Cooler consisting of 240 foot of lj|-iuch copper pipcmuid 
3-inch No, 10 canvas hoscr (Will cool 1,000 ga, lions of 
must from 125® to 80^ F. in one hour with 1,000 
gallons of water at 70'“* F.) 

P. Two pumps to handle 1,600 gallons per hour cnich. 

K. Two cooling coils consisting of 80 feet of l-inch c()))per 

tubing (Maximum cooling effect needed, allowing 50% 
for cooling by radiation requires 125 gallons of water 
at 70^ F. per hour for 72 hours for each. vat. Thin 
equals 9,000 gallons for each vat or (‘-ach da,y. This 
will keep the wine below 92*^ F.) 

T. Carrier for crushed grapes. 

S, Carrier and strainer for crushed grape.s. 

L. Strainer at bottom of heating vat. 

K. Crushing platform. 



A NEW METHOD OF MAKING J)KV i{,ED WIND 

Must sump to receive must t'rom straiius* S. 
Carrier for extracted ))oma(‘e. 

Pipe leading* from heater to heating vats. 

Pipe leading from well oT strainer to drainage 
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o. Manholes for removal of extracted pomace. 

e. Pipe for conducting heated must to pump well. 

r. Pipe for conducting cold must into drainage vats. 

Method of Operation,' — I . The grapes arc crushed and steiuined 
in the ordinary manner on the crushing platform (B). A solution 
of potassium ineta-bisulphite is gradually added to the crushed 
grapes as they pass from the crusher. The solution is made by 
dissolving 80 pounds of the salt in 100^ gallons of water, and is 
used at the rate of one gallon to every ton of crushed grapes. 
This is equivalent to ‘2 per mil. of SOg, and is sufficient to prevent 
fermentation until the extraction can be accomplished, and lielps to 
dissolve the colour of the skins, and to prevent the must from 
becoming oxidized. 

2. The crushed grapes are carried by an ordinary drag-carrier 
up the strainer (S) and along the flume (T) to the extraction vat 
which is being used. The strainer (S) is similar to the usual box 
flume used in wineries, except that it is provided with a false 
bottom consisting of longitudinal slats, which permit a large portion 
of the must to run back into the must sump (M) . 

3. The must is then allowed to run from M and from the 
extraction vat into one of the drainage vats (D). 

4. As soon as the drainage vat is nearly full, or any time 
within twelve hours, the must is passed through the Gomot heater 
(E) and pumped back on to the top of the grape skins in the 
extraction vat. The opening (r) at the bottom of the extraction 
vat is meanwhile left open so that the hot must entering at the top 
will drive out the cold must at the bottom into the drainage vat. 

5. As soon as the must, flowing from the extraction vat into 
the drainage vat, shews a rise in temperature the heater is con- 
nected with the opening (r) at the bottom of the extraction vat. 
The stream of hot must now enters the extraction, vat from the 
bottom below the strainer (L), and being hotter and thei'eforo 
lighter than the rest of the must in the vat will tend to rise and 
thus to equalize the temperature in all parts of the vat of crusheil 
grapes. In this way the skins will all be thoroughly licated, and 
the extraction completed’ without stirring or using the heater on 
half-heated must, which would result in a loss of efficiency. 

The temperature to which it will be necessary to i.'aise the 
must as it passes through the heater will depend on the initial 
temperature of the grapes and on the amount of must which it is 
possible to separate. By proceeding in the way described, it would 
undoubtedly be possible to separate an amount of must equal to 
two-thirds the volume of the grapes, or about 145 gallons per ton. 
If the temperatime of the grapes therefore was 70*^ F., and the 
must was passed through the heater at a temperature of 153^ F., 
the wlmle contents of the extracting vat wonld be liaised to 125^ 
F., which is the temperature required. 
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. (). If necessary to hasten or complete extraction, the must 
should be allowed to run into the pump well (W) and returned to 


the top of the pomace 
in the extracting vat. 

7. It is then allowed 
to stand for sufficient 
time to extract the 
necessary colour and 
tannin. This time will 
differ according to the 
kind of grape, the kind 
of wine desired, and the 
temperature of extrac- 
tion. If the tempera- 
ture of 125*^ F. is used, 
the time of extraction 
will be from four to eight 
hours. 'With higher 
temperatures it will be 
less, with lower more. 
Lower temperatures 
and long maceration 
will give more tannin ; 
higher temperatures 
with shorter maceration 
will give less tannin for 
a. given amount of 
colour. This is due 
probably to the extrac- 
tion of tannin from the 
seeds which takes place 
after long contact with 
the hot must. 

8. As soon as the ex- 
traction is complete, 
the hot must, contain- 
ing colour and tannin, 
is allowed to run into 
the pump well (W) and 
pumped through the 
cooler (C) into a fer- 
menting vat (F) . The 
temperature of the 
must when it reaches 
the fermenting vat 
should be about 80^ F. 
The must as it passes 
from the cooler (C) into 





PIG. 12. Vebtigaii Section of Peak Showk in Pig. 11. 

Ground level. E. Hoof. H. Extraction vat. D. Drainage vat. P. Fermentation vat, 
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tlie fermenting vat should be allowed to tall through the air in 
order to aerate it thoroughly. This is essential for a quick and 
thorough fermentation. 

9. As the fermenting vat is being filled, about 75 gallons of 
yeast should be added. This yeast may be prepared as described, 
or it may be simply some fermenting wine taken from one of the 
other vats that is in full fermentation. Tire use of pure yeast as 
described is preferable, as the actual amount of yeast added is more 
easily controlled. If we use 75 gallons of fermenting wine from 
another vat the amount of yeast in it, and still more the character 
of it, will vary very much according to the stage of fermentation at 
which the wine has arrived. Yeast prepared by the method 
indicated will always be in full vigour and the number of active 
cells present will be fairly constant. This will cause the fermenta- 
tions to be more regular and simplify the control of temperature. 

10. As soon as the must ceases to run from the extraction vat 
the gate (0) is opened and the pomace shoveled out to the carrier 
(Y), which takes it to a continuous press. The must from the 
press is mixed with that already in the vat. It will probably be 
unnecessary to cool the press must, 

11. Fermentation will start immediately, and as soon as the 
temperature rises to 90^ F. one of the cooling coils (K) should be 
lowered into the must a couple of inches below the surface and 
water run through it. No stirring of the fermenting liquid will l)e 
necessary, as the heating must rises to the surface, is cooled on 
contact with the copper coil, and sinks again. This keeps up a 
constant circulation, A moderate aeration should be given once a 
day, either by pumping-over or by means of an air compressor. 
Unless this is done the fermentation will be inconveniently slow. 
If too much aeration is given tlie quality and colour of the wine 
will be injured. 

12. At the end of three days the wine should not contain 
more than 1'/, or 2 % of sugar and should mai*k 0 on tlie saccliai*o- 
meter. It should then be transferred to the storage cellar, l)cing 
given a thorough aeration in the transfer. 

Figure 13 shews the sequence in which the various vats shewn 
in Figs. 11 and 12 would have to be used. Each circle represents 
a vat. 

Each column represents a day, and shews the condition of 
all the vats on the day indicated at the head of the column. 

Each horizontal file shews the condition of a vat on the 
various days indicated. 

Each heavy line represents the course of the must handled on 
a single clay. For example, on the first day the must from the 
crusher falls into extraction vat H and runs into drainage vat I). 
On the second day it is taken from D, passed through the heater 
and back into H. On the third day the must, now containing 



FTCK 13. Diagram showing order in which vats must be used. 
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colour and tannin, is taken from H and passed through the cooler 
into fermenting vat F. It stays in F during the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth days, and is transferred to a storage cask on the seventh. 
When everything is in full running, as on the seventh day, and as 
indicated in the figure, one of the extraction vats (H,) is being 
filled from the crusher. The cold must from Hi is draining into 
,one of the drainage vats (1)). Another extraction vat (FI.) is being 
heated by the must from the other drainage vat (Dj). Another 
extraction vat (H) is being drawn off and the hot red must passed 
through the cooler into one of the fermenting vats (Fr). The 
fourth extraction vat (H 3 ) is empty and being prepared for filling* 
on the following day. Three of the fermenting vats (F 2 , F 3 and FJ 
are full of fermenting wine, and one (Fd is being emptied of 
fermented wine. The sixth fermenting vat (Fe) is empty and 
ready for filling the following day. 

The whole process could be very much shortened if needed. 
The extraction, instead of taking seventy-two hours as indicated, 
could be better done in thirty-six hours, and the must need not 
stay in the fermenting vats, from the commencement of filling to 
the end of emptying, more than four days. In this way the output 
could be increased from 8,300 gallons per day of twenty-four hours 
to over 13,000 gallons ; and with the addition of another fermenting 
vat and a corresponding increase of the cooling apparatus to 15,000 
gallons per day. 
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WHEAT BREEDING AND RUST 
RESISTANCE^ 


By W. T. Saxton, B.A. 


The question whether or not South Africa is a country 
adapted to the raising of large wheat crops is one which is con- 
stantly recurring, and which is of vital importance to the agriculture 
of the country. 

There are some who answer it in the negative. They point 
out that the wheat production of this country lias been doci’easing 
for many years, as far as statistics are available, and also tliat no 
wheat has yet been grown in Soutli Africa which can resist the 
ravages of rust. 

Those, on the other hand, who liave followed tlie course of 
wheat-raising carefully in other countries, especially of late years, 
are inclined to foresee a great future here, given Uoo conditions, 
hitherto lacking : — Firstly, Irrigation on a large scale ; and, 
secondly, the breeding m South Africa itself of a wheat, which, 
besides fulfilling the requirements of the miller, is sufficiently 
resistant to rust. 

With the first condition this paper is not concerned. 

• The chief interest centreing at the present time round the 
question of breeding rust resistant wlieats is this : that during the 
last five years enonuous strides have been made in the knowledge 
of the laws of inheritance. These enable tlie breeder, instead of 
groping in the dark with a xnass of apparently meaningless facts, 
to predict almost with certainty the results of cross-breeding two 
varieties of a wheat or otlier plant. 

To make the matter clear, it is proposed to give a short 
account of these laws, and of the experiments on which they are 
based. 

Shortly after the middle of the last century there lived in an 
Austrian monastery a priest, named Gregor Mendel. He carried 
out some exceedingly interesting experiments in cross-breeding the 
sweet peas in his garden, and the results of his experiments were 
published in 1865 in an out-of-the way Austrian Journal, and lost 
sight of by the scientific world for thirty-five years. 


See Agricultural Census, 1891 and 1904. Wallace’s Farming Industries of Cape 
Colony, etc. 
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In the year 1900 three well-known botanists, Correiis, I)e 
Vries, and Tschermak, independently came across this publication 
of Mendel’s and republished his work, which they felt was of very 
considerable importance, and, in the last five years, MendeFs 
laws,” as they are called, have revolutionized the ideas of all but 
the most conservative biologists, about inheritance. 

Instead of describing the actual experiments carried out by 
Mendel with sweet peas, it will be more to the purpose of this 
paper to describe precisely similar experiments carried out with 
wheats. 

If the two varieties of wheat known as Bearded White ” and 
'' Stand-up- White ” (Carter’s) are compared, it will be found that 
they differ in respect of only one pair of characters, namely, that 
the former is bearded and the latter beardless. 

Now, if ‘'Bearded White” is pollinated witli pollen from 
“ Stand-up- White,” or, vice versa, Stand-up- White ” is pollinated 
with pollen from “ Bearded White,” and the seeds produced by 
both varieties sown, the resulting plants will all be exactly alike. 

Another curious point is that these hybrids do not, as we 
should expect, show an intermediate appearance between tliose of 
the two parents, but they are all entirely beardless, the only diftei’- 
ence between them and the “Stand-up-White” parent beiiig the 
greater luxuriance of the hybrid. 

The character which predominates in this way in the hybrid 
is called by Mendel the Bominani character, and that whicli is 
apparently lost the Becessive. 

Thus, in the case we are considering Beardless is the 
Dominant character, Bearded the. Becessive. 

Next the hybrid generation is allowed to set seed normally, 
i,e,, by self-pollination, and the seed thus obtained is sown. 

On raising the next (second) geneirrtion of plants a. very 
remarkable result is obtained, known amongst brecdei's as the 
“ Breaking of the Type.” The Bearded character (Uoccssivc) 
re-appears in the proportion of one bearded plant to three beardless 
(or approximately in the ratio 1 : 3). 

Continuing to ‘‘ in-breed ” with the plants thus obtained, it is 
found that all the Bearded plants (which agree in every respect 
with the “ Bearded White ” parent) breed true. This is not the 
case with the Beardless forms, but it is found that one out of every 
three plants will breed true, the other two breaking up again 
exactly as the first-cross generation broke up, i.e, of every four 
plants one will shew the Bearded (Becessive) character and three 
the Beardless (Dominant) character. 

Further breeding only gives a repetition of the previous 
results. 

Mendel only formulated his “ law ” after carrying out more 
elaborate experiments, but these will be easier to understand if we 
at once state the hypothesis known as “ Mendel’s law.” 
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It is a well-knowa fact that ierfcilization in plants is brought 
about by the union of two very minute portions of protoplasm, that 
•derived from the pollen grain being the male and that from 
tlie ovule the female (?). We may call these minute portions of 
protoplasm '' Gametes ” whether they are d' or ? , as, according to 
Mendel, they are of exactly equal value as far as his law is 
concerned. 

With this preface we are in a position to formulate the law, 
which is that '' Gametes are pure in respect of one of any pair of 
differentiated characters.” Taking the case we have just been 
considering, this means that the “ Gametes ” (as defined above) of 
the plants bore either the Dominant character. Beardless, or the 
Kecessive character. Bearded, and could never transmit any trace 
•of the other character. 

Mendel very naturally assumed that every Gamete from the 
■original Beardless parent would be pure in respect of the character 
Beardless, and (in the first cross) would fuse with a Gamete from 
tlie Bearded parent, equally pure in respect of the character 
“ Bearded.” Then the offspring must each contain, so to speak, 
the '' germs ” of the two characters “ Beardless ” and “ Boarded.” 

Now to explain the fact that the offspring shew only the 
•one character “ Beardless,” Mendel supposes that whenever the 
characters “Beardless” and “Bearded” are both j)resent in a 
plant, the character “ Bearded” is masked by the other, which he 
therefore appropriately terms Dominant. The same is assumed to 
be the case when one of any pair of characters shews this 
plienomenon of Dominance. 

[To save useless repetition the symbol D, will in future be 
used for “ Dominant ” and E for “ Eecessive.”] 

Now if each of these “ first-cross ” plants contains both the I) 
and E characters, and if the Gametes produced are to be pure in 
respect of either the D or E character, we may suppose that each 
will produce D and E Gametes in equal numbers. These plants 
l)eing then self-pollinated, it is clear that, if the laws of chance liold 
good, the combinations D x D, D x E, Ex]), and E x U will be 
produced in equal numbers. Clearly also the fii*st fhree will all 
appear alike (the E character being always masked when the D 
character is also present), but only one will breed true, whereas the 
plants produced by the fourth combination (E X E) all breed true, 
as well as having a similar appearance. 

As a check to the results, let us cross-breed one pure parent 
(say E) with the first cross from both pure parents 1) E). 
Then, according to the theory, we should obtain equal numbers of 
pure Eecessives {all of which breed true) and cross-bred Dominants 
[none of which breed true), and this is found to b.e the case. If 
the same experiment is carried out, substituting the pure I) parent 
for E, all the offspring appear Dominant and half breed true, as 
the theory demands. 
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MendeFs next important series of experiments were carri(^J 
out with plants differing in respect of two pairs of characters (c.f/.y 
Bearded and Beardless, Seed smooth and Seed wrinkled). 

In this case it may happen that the hrst cross completely 
resembles one parent, or it may resemble one paa’c'.nt in respect of 
one pair of characters and the other in respect of the other paiir 
This simply depends upon which characters are dominant. 

Let us apply Mendel’s law to this case. In order to make the 
matter clear it will be easiest to take a concrete instance, a-nd, ‘as 
before, instead of taking Mendel’s own experiments with sweet 
peas, precisely similar experiments with wheats will be used. 

For instance, take the two varieties of wheat known as 
''Rough Chaff” and "Golden Drop.” The former has a white, 
rough chaff, and the latter a red, smooth one. 

The characters of the hybrid are a rough and red cliaff, 
indicating that " roughness ” and " redness ” are Dominant. Ifor 
the sake of convenience call the D characters " Roughness ” and 
"Redness ” A and B respectively, and the R characters " Smootln 
ness ” and " Whiteness” a and h. Since the gametes arc, by the 
theory, pure in respect of one of each pair of characters, they must 
have a constitution represented by one of tlie four combinations 
AB, Ah, aB, ah. On now combining these four kinds of gametes 
in every possible W'ay we obtain the following: — x Ali, AB x 
Ah, AB X aB, AB x ah. Ah x AB, Ah x Ah, Ab x aB, Ah x ah, 

aB x AB, uB x Ah, aB x aB, aB x ah, ah x AB, ah x Ah, 

ah X aB, ah x ah. 

Now a female gamete carrying the characters AB being 

fertilized by a male gamete carrying the same characters, tlie 

hybrid will necessarily have these characters also (viz., " rough- 
ness ” and " redness”), so we can write AB x AB simply as AB. 

When such a ? gamete (AB) is fertilized by a d giuuc'.fo 
bearing the characters Ab the resulting hybrid has tlu'- thnw 
characters A (roughness), B (redness) and b (wliitoness), so wo c/.m 
write AB x Ab simply as ABb. The saixic resxdt is obt‘ainc(l by the 
union of a ? gamete Ab with a d gamete AB. 

Applying this throughout we find that all the possible result- 
ing hybrids are denoted by the following symbols : — 

AB, ABb, AaB, AaBb, ABb, Ab, AaBb, Aab, AaB, Aalff), 

aB, aBb, AaBb, Aab, aBb, ab, 

or, on adding up, AB, Ab, aB ab, 2 AaB, 2 ABb, 2 Aab, 2 aBb, 
4 AaBb. 

Of these AB, 2 AaB, 2 ABb and 4 AaBb contain the " germs ” 
ot hoth the dominant characters A (roughness) and B (redness) and 
will therefore all alike appear rough and red to the eye, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not they also contain the "germs” of the 
recessive characters. As we see, however, from the constitution, 
only one of the nine forms will breed true. 
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Similiirly Ab and 2 Aab appeal* rough and white, but only one 
of the three breeds tfuc ; also aB and 2aBb appear sniootli and 
red, and one of the three breeds true. 

Again, only the one plant ab out of the whole possible sixteen 
will appear smooth and white, but all such plants will breed true. 

To recapitulate briefly, on crossing two plants with the 
cliaracters Ab and aB respectively the hybrid has the constitution 
represented by AaBb, but appears as AB, because A and B are the 
dominant ” characters. Therefore, at the breaking of the type ” 
the actual constitution of the second generation is as shewn above, 
but they appear in the proportion 9 AB : 3 Ab : 3 aB : 1 ab. 
This proportion 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 is constant for any two pairs of 
characters shewing the phenomenon of dominance. 

With pairs of such characters the case becomes more com- 
plicated.^ It will suffice to say that eight different combinations 
are possible which breed true, and numerous otliers which do not, 
but each of which conforms in appearance to one of the pure-brecl 
plants. 

Enough has now been said of the purely scientific aspect of 
Mendelism. 

Its economic value can be readily seen. In wheats, susceptibility 
and immunity to Bust, strength and weakness (from the miller’s 
point of view) and many other cliaracters, such as those we liave 
taken as examples, are pairs of ‘‘ Mendeliau” characters. 

To illustrate the principle, suppose we have two wheats, one 
practically immune to Rust but not a ‘‘strong” wheat, and the 
other “ strong ” but susceptible to Rust. 

Cross-breed them. The first cross will indicate wliich of the 
pairs of characters are dominant and we then know exactly what 
to expect in the second generation. 

As a matter of fact immunity to Rust is a recessive character t 
and it is supposed that “strength” is a dominant character. f 
Thus about of the second generation will shew the required 
characters and will breed true. 

If 100 plants are raised in the second generation about 15-20 
would shew the required characters, and a seed sample from each 
plmit must be sown separately. In the following season the plots 
from the pure parents will shew plants all alike and the plots from 
the other parents will shew two kinds of plants, so that there is 
no difficulty in separating them. The number of pure plots should 
be about five or six in this case. 


*Tb.ere are certain pairs of characters which apparently do not shew this phenomenon 
of “ dominance.” Such pairs of characters, as we have considered, which do shew it 
are termed “ Mendelian ” characters. 

■fSee Biffen, “ Mendel’s Laws of Inheritance and Wheat-breeding,” dourned of 
Agricultihral Science, Jan., 1905. 

;|:So far as I know no published results are available on this point, but I understand 
from Mr. Biffen that the above is probably correct. 
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This process of cross-breeding should be undertaken in every 
district where wheat is grown. Wheats which uve I'ust-proof in 
Canada or England may be anything bat rust-proof in South 
Africa, and the same is true to a less extent for less widely 
separated areas. 

Improvement, even in the rare cases where n satisfactoay 
wheat has already been found, is always possible. 

The ])rinciple is simple. Find a wheat which is rust-proof in 
the district, irrespective of whether it is satisfactory from any otheir 
point of view." Cross it with another wheat which fulfils other 
requirements. Then in the second generation pick out all the 
plants sliewing the required combination of characters and sow 
separately a seed sample from each such plant, whicli will shew 
which are pure-bred as soon as the third generation is harvested. 

In practice, two wheats which agree in respect of as many 
characters as possible should be chosen, as the number of possildc 
combinations increases rapidly with the number of characters in 
respect of which the parents differ, and hence tli« difficulty of 
obtaining a form to breed true. 

With respect to the Busts in South Africa, it is stated in 
Wallaces ‘‘ Farming Industries in Cape Colony ” (1896) that “ Bust 
of wheat is caused by the fungus Puccinia grammifiP Now 
Puccinia ymminis is not the only species of Puccinia causing 
Wheat-rust, though it is the most virulent in this country. In 
England, for instance, Puccinia glumarum does a great deal more 
damage than P. graminis It should be borne in inind in connection 
with the problems of Bust resistance that a wheat immune to 
P. graminis may not be so with respect to P. glumarum and vice- 
versa. 

Anyone interested in the vsubjects discussed in this paper will 
find Mr. Biffen’s experiments in wheat-breeding most interesting. 
A full account of these is published in the Journal of Agricultural 
Science, January, 1905 (Cambridge University Press). 


* Hitherto the attempt has been made to find a wheat which emibined immunity 
to Rust with other good characters. 



EXPERIMENTAL CROPS IN CAPE 
COLONY. 


SALT BUSHES. 


By J)r. Eric A. Norp>s, x\gricnltnral Assistant. 


To mtiny tlio salt-busi) is no longer an experimental plant, 
Imt an a,ssiii;c(l sxiccess, and a valuable addition to their veld. To 
otliers, liowover, it is not yet known, and it is with a view to 
spreading the knowledge of its uses, of tidying it in districts where 
it Inis not yet obtained a footing, and of testing the qualities of the 
several isolated species, that tJie ].)epartnient has distributed 
quantities of the seed to applicants all over the Colony, the reports 
of some of whom are now published. 

In the AgriciiUiiral Journal for March, 1905, a full account of 
the salt-bushes will be found, but for those who do not have access 
thereto, it may be briefly stated that while we have several salt 
bushes of our own, that introduced and distributed in 1889 by 
Professor MacOwan and Mr. Alston, of Van Wyk’s Vlei, possesses a 
more vigorous growth and a greater reproductive power in addition 
to its nutritious and tasty herbage, and the power of growing on 
soil too brack (alkaline) for other things. While particularly a food 
for di'ought, the salt-bush supplies a desirable change at all times, 
its saline properties making it serve in place of a lick, while it is 
claimed to be a cure and preventive of fluke. Every form of stock 
devours it, in spite of the statement to the contrary in some of the 
reports, where, probably, the quantities grown were insuflicient to 
enable the animals to acquire the taste, which, as is well known, 
they must generally do for all new forms of fodder. 

The fact often seems to be overlooked, that as their very name 
implies, the salt-bushes are specially adapted for growing on brack- 
ish and alkaline soils, and while doing better than anything else in 
such situations, are not to be recommended for sowing on fallow 
land or in gardens where other and better things can be grown. 

Atriplex Nijmmularia, Lind. ■ 

Fewest reports have been received regarding this, the common 
or Alston's salt-bush since but little has been distributed, it being 
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regarded, more or less, as one of our established fodder plants, and 
the seed being readily procurable to purchase in tlie Colony. The 
imported seed has seemingly proved inferior to our own, which, as 
a rule, germinates readily in congenial locations, esp(3citilly if sown 
about now, and favoured with a good shovv(u; shortly affer. 

Bcports. 

1. Messrs. Battenhauseji Bros., Britstown. Sown October 1,. 
1905. Eesult, good. Beinarks: Good for all stock ; will pay to 
sow all over veld. Stands very driest of weathers. 

2. Mr. M. G. Godlonton, Krooniie Siding. Sown October, 
1905. Eesult, good. Eemarks ; This is a better bush than Halo- 
carpa ; grows bigger and with more foliage, but seeds much less 
profusely. Seed came up badly. It is not affected by frost. 

d. Mr. P. J. Mostert, Capo Town. Different times. Eesult, 
negative. Eemarks : Seed has failed to germinate, so far. Started 
sowing it with first rains, 11th July, 1906. 

4. Mr. A. S. Evens, Cathcart. Sown 19th September, 1905. 
Eesult, negative. Eemarks : Failed to germinate. Not having 
any brack ground to sow seed on, and being very cold, failure may 
he due to this. 

AtEIPLEX SEMIBACCxVTA, E.Be. 

This is the variety which has given the best results in 
California, to which country it was introduced several years ago, 
and seems, on the whole, to be giving a good account of itself here 
too, and to be worth further trial. The following are tlie reports 
received so far : — 

1. Mr. C. E. de Wet, Eobertson. Sowm Scpttvmber and 
October, 1905. Eesult, good. Eemarks: This does bettor thati 
either A. Itoloccirpa om A. angidata, as it gi*ows stronger and Hatter 
on the ground, and is not destroyed so much by wind. 

2. Mr. J. P. Kennedy, Eol)ertson. Sown early in May, 1905. 
Eesult, good. Eemarks: Very good; bears and spreads out better 
than any other variety of saltbush. 

8. Mr. E, C. Holmes, Pearston. Sown, not stated, Eesult,, 
good. Eemarks : Best of the three varieties sent. Does not seed 
so early or freely as Holocarpa. Should be good feed for 
ostriches. 

4. Mr. G. E. C, Christian, Cradock. Sown 21st July, 1905. 
Eesult, fair. Eemarks : Fed off* by stock, followed by good rain 
did not grow again, so I don't think it will do on the* veld during 
any ordinary season. 

5. Messrs. Battenhausen Bros., Britstown. Sown 1st. 
October, 1905. Result, good. Eemarks: Eaten greedily by all 
stock. Should be sown all over veld. 
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6. Ml*. C. H. Verity, Midclelbuug. Sown iStli August, 1905. 
liesiilt, negative. Keinarks: Failed to germinate. 

7. Mr. J. J. Hooker, Knysna. Sown spring, summer, 
autumn. Result, good. Remarks : Grows well on damp, brak 
soil, but not vciy well on sandy soil. 

Atriplex holocarpa, F.v.M. 

This has also proved a success, as may be seen from the 
accompanying nineteen reports, although there seems to be 
difficulty in some cases to get it to germinate. It is a low creeping 
form, and is recommended in Australia for land that is liable to 
occasional flooding. Sometimes it behaves as an^ annual, some- 
times it is perennial : — 

1. Mr. J. B. Leach, Queenstown. Sown September, 1905. 
Result, good. Remarks: Will prove a most valuable fodder plant 
grown on brack soil. Stock very fond of it, self sows. From my 
small patch reaped 10 nmid bags of seed. I intend sowing all this 
on niy farm. 

Mr. A. S. blvcns, Cathcart. Sown September and April, 
1905. Result, negative. Remarks : Seed failed to germinate. Will 
try it in January and February of this year*. 

8. Mr. G. E, Matthews, Victoria East. Sown, not stated. 
Result, good. Remarks : Sown in brack valley. Did splendidly. 
All stock eat it readily, even poultry. 

4. Mr. M. G. Godlonton, Kroomie Siding. Sown, different 
dates, August, 1905, to January, 1900. Result, negative. Remarks : 
<Terniinates badly. Thrives best on brack land. 

5. Mr. R. C. Holmes, Pearson. Sowm, not stated. Result, 
good. Remarks : Appears to be drought resistant. Came up well, 
seeds early and very freely. Germinates at any time of the year 
when rain falls. Sliould be good hied for ostriches. 

0. Mr. J. Meintjes, Graaff-Reinet. Sown August, 1905. 
Result, negative. Remarks : Seed failed to germinate. 

7. Mr. M. J. Hall, Middclburg. Sown March. Result, good. 
Remarks : Greedily eaten by all stock. If allowed to seed, this 
variety dies. Should be sown hffibruary or March. Will grow on 
any veld without irrigation. 

8. Mr, G. H. Verity, Middelburg. Sown August. Result, 
good. Remarks: Has stood drought well Suitable for sheep and 
ostrich chicks after running on lucerne, and wall pay. Plants have 
more seed than leaves. 

9. Mr. G. E. 0. Christian, Cradock. Sown 81st July, 1905. 
Result, bad. Remarks : Had to water seed, which germinated 
badly. Grew, seeded, and then died off, and has never grown 
again, and therefore will not do on the veld. 

10. Mr. H. Baldie, Uniondale. Sown 4th April, 1905. 
Result, fair. Remarks : Seed failed to germinate on ordinary soil, 
but grew all right on a bit of brack ground. 



11. Mr. G. C. tie AVet, liobertson. Sown September and 
October, 1905. Besult, good. Eemarks : Only about 12 bushes 
grew; better than angnlata. Cattle don’t care for Saltbush. 

12. Mr. J. P. Kennedy, Kobertson. Sown May, 1905. 
Kesiilt, good. Eemarks: Bears and grows well in very dry 
w^eatlier on brack soil. Excellent for stock, especially g'oats and 
ostriches. 

13. Mr. J. J. Hooker, Knysna. Sown spring, autumn, a,nd 
winter, 1905. Eesult, good. Eemarks: Grows well on damp,, 
brack soil, but not very w^ell on sandy soil. 

14. Mr. L. Knoblauch, Caledon. Sown April, germinated 
August. Eesult, good. Eemarks : Grows luxuriantly. Cattle 
don’t care for it, but sheep eat it readily. 

15. Mr. C. G. E. van Blerck, Malmesbury. Sown August,, 
September, and October. Eesult, good. Eemarks : Think it wall 
pay, especially if it will spread naturally. 

16. Messrs. Battenhausen Bros., Britstown. Sown October 
and late in summer. Eesult, good. Eemarks : Eaten by all stock 
greedily. An excellent bush to grow all over the Karoo. 

17. Mr. J. G. AVilkinson, Herbert. Sown December. Eesult,, 
negative. Eemarks : Failed to germinate owing to drought 1 
think. 

18. Mr. J. T. Monham, East Griqualand. Sown OctobcL', 
Eesult, fair. Eemarks : Came up all right, but wdien seeding 
heavy rains buried it. Not suitable. 

19. Mr. J. G. Campbell, East Griqualand. Sown January, 
1905. Eesult, negative. Eemarks : Seeds failed to germinate. 

AtIUPLEX ANGULA.TA. BeNTH. 

This species, wdiile occasionally successful, does not seem to 
have given such good results as the others, and hence may well l)e 
discarded in favour of the better ones. 


lieports. 

1. Mr. G. C. de AVet, Eobertson. Sown October, 1905. 
Eesult, good. Eemarks : Grows well and bears abundantly. Seed 
germinates badly ; only six bushes came up. 

2. Mr. J. Kennedy, Eobertson. Sown May, 1905. Eesult, 
good. Eemarks : Bears and grows well in driest weather on brack 
soil. Very good for stock, especially goats and ostriches. 

3. Mr. J. G. AVilkinson, Herbert. Sown December, 1905. 

Eesnlt, negative, Eemarks : Did not germinate. AVeather 
unfavourable ; drought for 3 months. ,j 

4. Mr. p. H. Verity, Middelburg. Sown Augmst, 1905. 

Eesult, negative. Eemarks : Seeds failed to germinate. 
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5. Mr. J. R. Meaker, Middelburg. Sown April, 1907). KG'.sult,, 
iiidifiereriL Remarks : Seed germinated badly. Sown on brack 
soil, slow growing ; bnt if it will succeed, an excellent bush tor 
these parts, 

(). Mr. R. C. Holmes, Pearson. Sown not stated. Result, 
bajd. Uiomarks : Not so satisfactory as other varieties. Plant very 
small, aaid dies off ; not much food on it. ’ 

7. Air. IP K. G. Christian, Cradock. Sowm July. Rosuit, 
indi tic rent. Remarks: Red off by stock; followed by good rain; 
did not grow ag'ain, so don’t think it will do on the veld in ordinary 
weather. 

S. Mr, J. J, Hooper, Knysna, Sown Spring, Siuniuer, 
Autumn. Itosult, fair. Remarks: Grows w'ell on damp, brack soil, 
but not very well on sandy soil. 


NOTES ON SOME SHEEP DISEASES 
OF THE NORTH WEST DISTRICTS. 


By B. H. VVAr.sH. 


Travelling through the above districts and enquiring about the 
most prevalent sheep diseases and the remedies used, one is con- 
fronted with a profusion, seemingly a hopeless profusion, of diseases, 
while the lack of proper remedies or preventive measures is often only 
equalled by the crudeness of tlxe remedies employed. Krimpziekte, 
Maikop, Dikkop, Vomeerziekte, (-reelziekte, Dinziekte with their 
various symptoms were eagerly expounded by the sheep farmer, 
but in many cases the sum total of treatment surgical and chemical 
seemed to be represented by ear or tail slitting, a packet of dip, and 
a bucket of salt. 

.It appears also that a disease may spread over two districts 
and be known by different names in each, fhirther, while one 
farmer will maintain that a sickness is undoubtedly caused by the 
stock eating a certain plant, a visit to his nearest neighbour may 
result in equally convincing testimony that climatic and atmospheric 
conditions are alone responsible. Before going further, the practice 
of indiscriminately dosing sick animals with arsenical dip powders, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. There is no doubt that maiiy 
animals are lost through blindly following this method. 

A dip used as a dip is a very useful article, but as a medicine 
in the hands of a thoughtless or ignorant person it may become 
very dangerous. A perusal of the Correspondence ” pages of the 
Agricultiiral Journal for a few years back, will reveal some amazing 
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Dip Cures and it would appear that in some hands an arsenical dip 
is a veritable panacea ior all diseases from Lainziektc to Heart- 
water. A dip however, such as Cooper’s Powder, may undoubtedly 
'be of great iise as a medicine, wlie}i UHcd h)i the rKjlit ca.se. As a 
dose for worms (one teaspoonful of dip to ten of salt ; dose, one 
teaspoonful of the mixture) it is often very effectuab but in an 
outbreak of Krimpziekte where it was used in tlie sajiu'. pi'oportion 
it is not surprising that every animal so dosed died. 

Those who are inclined to the use of arsenical dips as a stock 
medicine would do well to carefully consider the condition of the 
affected animals before so dosing. The effective ingredient is the 
Arsenic, and as a general rule, unless it is a case of expelling ' 
internal parasites such as wire worm, tapeworm, bots (paapjes), it 
is better to leave the arsenical dip powder severely alone. 

Kriniji'iekte. — The exact cause of this siclcness has not 
apparently been definitely decided yet, despite the (dforts of the 
Government Veterinary Department. (1) At Eeiideknil, Nieuwoudt- 
ville, Carnarvon and Britstown it was confidently asserted tliat 
the cause was a plant, (2) while at Calvinia, Sutheidand, 
Clanwilliam and Praserburg, equally positive opinions wci‘(‘, givcm 
that it was caused by the condition of the veld or l)y certiiin 
atmospheric influences, such as morning mists. 

It has been proved from experiments undertaken by the 
Agricultural Department (first by Mr. Henning and later by 
Mr. Pakeman) that a plant known as “ Klimop ” a tempting looking 
green creeper, when eaten in some quantity by sheep and goats 
will produce tetanic convulsions and later paralysis. (8) Undoubted 
cases of Krimpziekte have occurred however, on farms where no 
Klimop , could be found. Plere it was variously put down to the 
dry condition of the veld, grazing while the dew was on the 
herbage and the prevalence of morning and evening mists caused 
by the hot weather. 

It has also been suggested that some fungus nuiy tlio c;aus(^ 
of the sickness and on one farm where th,c sheep were affectcMl, a 
small red fungoid growth on tlm hushes whb ccidainly observeal to 
be fairly plentiful. From the various and diverse symptoms 
described in some dozen different localities where 'K:rinipziekte was 
said to have broken out, it would appear that two other entirely 
<lifferent diseases are sometimes erroneously decided to be 
Krimpziekte. Thus in the case of a farmer who cured several 
sheep and goats by simply starving them and slitting the ears, the 
sickness was probably nothing more serious than Stomach Staggers 
caused by overfeeding, especially as the veld was extra good after 
recent rain. 


[* 1. This is now accepted as proved, the question yet to decide is are there more 
than one ? 2. Mr. G Tomlinson made some positive experiments at Sutherland with 
a plant. 3. This is quite distinct from Kximpriekte or Nenta.— Ejutoe Afiricultural 
Jotmial,'] 
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In such a case, the seat of the trouble being the cerebral vessels, 
bleeding would speedily relieve the animal, though a good dose of 
salts would also be effective. Again in a case where aperients had 
not even a palliative effect, there could be no doubt that, from the 
symptoms described, the sheep were suffering from Maikop or 
Hydatid Cyst on the brain. Some readers, who are farmers, may 
perhaps scoff* at the idea of Ivrimpziekte, Stomach Staggers and 
Maikop being confounded with one another. They perhaps have 
not had the writer’s opportunity of witnessing the typical circling 
peregrinations of an unfortunate Maikop Sheep, which had beeii 
'Successively dosed with dip powder, salt and Stockholm tar, and in 
addition had its ears slit. 


Symptoms of Kiumpzikkte. 

The symptoms of Ivrimpziekte are in reality very distinctive. 
The affected sheep or goat will first l)e o1)served to stagger about in 
its walk, gradually falling behind the rest of the flock. Later it 
will fall down suddenly, lie quiet a few moments and tlien rise and 
continue feeding. The next stage of the sickness is the convulsion 
'Stage proper. The head is pushed down between the feet and then 
jerked upward and backward, the legs doubled up and kicked out 
again. The animal may bound forward and fall stiff and inert. 
These convulsions may continue at almost regular intervals or for 
some time occur very frequently leaving the animal in an exhausted 
condition for a longer interval. In the former case, it appears that 
the animal usually dies, while the latter may develope into a form 
of paralysis from which it may eventually recover. Native herds 
■state that a sheep may remain in the kraal for the night in a 
partially paralytic condition (the convulsions having ceased) and yet 
leave for the veld with the rest of tho ffock next morning. 

Treat)nent , — First and foremost a brisk aperient. Three or 
four ounces of Epsom Salts (Magnesium Sulphate) in warm water 
is an effective draught. Having opened the bowels follow up with 
■a sedative. Chloral .Hydrate, Potassium Bromide and Soda 
Bromide have all been used successfully. Of tliese Potassium 
Bromide is perhaps the safest drug to use and has the additional 
advantage of being the cheapest. One to two drachms may be 
given or say a teaspoonful, with plenty of water. This dose may 
be repeated, if necessary, three times a day until the convulsions 
cease. Dr. Hutcheon advises that the affected animals should bo 
as little disturbed as possible and kept separate from the flock in 
Eome place where they can get iffenty of good water. There is no 
difficulty in carrying out the above treatment and those who have 
tried it are unanimous that Kriinpziekte is curable if tackled and 
attended to in time. Turning to 

() 
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Malkop, 

we liave something of a very different nature. Symptoms : 
An affected sheep becomes stupid and nervous. It is very easily 
frightened and may jerk its head from side to side (not up and 
down as in Krimpziekte) as if trying to shake oft' something. Later 
it will be noticed that the animal holds it head on one side, and 
when feeding moves round in a circle, or at any rate grazes with a 
constant sidling movement in one direction. This animal is the 
helpless host of the middle stage in growth of the dog tapeworm 
{Tcenia cam arcs). Tape^vorm eggs deposited on the veld in the 
excreta of dogs have been taken up by sheep while grazing or 
drinking. The eggs develope with the result that the embryo 
stage of the tapeworm, a hydatid cyst, is established on the brain. 
The cyst is a bladder like bag containing a white watery fluid. 
Starting between the divisions of the brain, it developes towards 
one side. The pressure on the brain, thus caused, makes the 
animal incline to that side wiiile grazing. The only treatment 
possible is the reiiioval of the cyst. This is a sonicm'liat delicate^ 
operation, and few farmers may care to attempt it. Faiiling this, 
liowever, the animal had better be slaughtered at once and tiu^ 
liead at least burned. Though rural opinion differed as to whether 
the carcase of a Maikop sheep was fit for food or not, medical 
opinion pronounces it extremely dangerous to eaf the flesh. 
Although the cyst was found in the head the muscles of the animal 
may possibly also be affected. - 

If the cyst, it is easily located by the swelling, be paiiotured 
witli a good sized trocar, and the contents drawm off by means of a 
vsyringe, the animal will be immediately relieved. Unless, how- 
ever, tlie bag itself is removed the contents soon form again. 
Successful removal has been carried out by means of a fine, 
pointed pair of forceps with which the walls of the cyst wciHii torn, 
away. The opening made by tb.e trocar was then di‘essed and 
])andage(l. It is, however, as stated above, a delicate operation in, 
unprofessional hands. 

This reduces us to preventive measures, so the sheep liaviiig 
been destroyed, the farm dogs may be next attended to and treated 
to a good purge all round. Bkxr killing tapeworm, Areca Nut,. 
Santonin and Male ffern are all used, but the latter is tlu‘. most 
effectual. Once a dog is found to harbour tapeworm either destrox 
it at once or start right away with a dose, otherwise the animal is a 
continual menace to the health of your sheep. Extract of Male Ecru 
(Extract Eilicis Mas. Liq.) is a thick, dark green AukI, of charac- 
teristic odour and taste. It may be obtained in gelatine coated 
capsules, but a good plan is to get the liquid itself and tie up eaclr 
dose in a piece of sausage skin. Half to one teaspoonful on an 
empty stomach followed by a good dose of castor oil seldom fa.ils to^ 
remove the unwelcome visitor. Should the male fern make tlu*' 
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dog sick, fasten his head up after dosing, so that he cannot get it 
down between his legs to vomit. 

Treatment must be continued until the head of the tapeworm 
is removed. Tlie parasite being bisexual, two segments not 
removed are capable of producing some 20, ODD eggs. It is [)robable 
that at least 50 [)er cent, of the so-called '' Kaftir Dogs ” suffer 
from tapeworm. Preventive measure numbei* two, then, is to keep 
the farm dog free of tapeworm. 

The common practice of watering stock at dams of collected 
surface water or at small ponds filled from springs or pumps, is 
largely responsible for the spread of disease and parasitic life. It is 
a common sight to see stock watering at a small pond filled from a 
well of good water by a bakkies pump. Jlay after day animals 
walk into the pond and pollute it with tlieir excreta, the water 
becoming daily jiiore infected and dangerous. A dam naturally 
contains the sweepings of tlie veld, but by allowing the stock to 
drink at it, it l)ecomes daily worse and worse. 

The erecting of suitable water troughs is not a matter of great 
expenditure ; and were every farmer in this country to give this 
matter his attention, much improvement would undoubtedly 
made in the general health of all stock. 

VOMEEREIEKTE, VOMITINO SiCKNESS. 

This disorder which is well known from Carnarvon to 
Kenhardt is said to be caused by feeding on the voiueerbosje. 
Experiments undertaken by the Agricultural Department wore not, 
however, successful in proving this bush responsible. Apparently 
therefore the cause of Vomeerziekte has also not been satisfactoilly 
established. 

Various theories liave been advanced. Tliat tlie l)ush .must bc'' 
eaten in largo quantities, the poison accumulating in tlie stomach, 
before coming into action. That it is only at certain seasons that 
the poisonous principle in the plant devolopt's. That it is not the 
hush itself but some parasitic growth on the bush which, is tlu^ 
cause of the sickness. That the bush ma\’ I)e poisonous only at 
certain seasons is VGi‘y possible. It is well known that to obtain 
the full medicinal properties in some herbs, the plant must be takem 
at a certain season. 

It is also possible that the Vomeerbosje when green and well 
nourished is innocuous, but when dry and suffering from want of 
water may develope some alkaloid or other active principle whicli 
causes the mischief. 

Symptoms :- — The affected animal continually vomits with a 
husky cough endeavouring to swallow the vomit as soon as brougJit 
up. It will big behind the rest of the flock, ultimately lying down 
apparently exhausted and disinclined to struggle further. 
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Treatment : — Some fanners have been successful in stopping 
the sickness by dosing with ash obtained by burning the Seepbosh. 
(A species of Mesembryantheminn). 

Tlie Alkali in the ash being the effective ingredient would 
point to some irrita^nt acid poison being the cause of the sickness. 

A good draught is 

Bicarbonate of Soda, 1 ounce. 

Tincture of Opium (Laudanum), 2 teas])Oonfu]s 

in a pint bottle of water. When tlie violent vomiting has ceased 
a dose of salts in warm water should be given to remove thej 
irritant matter from the animal’s system. Purgatives should noi^ 
be given as a first dose, the inflamed state of the animal’s stomach 
making this proceeding somewhat dangerous. 

Gjsel Dikkop. 

The name Dikkop seems to cover a multitude of disorders, j 
Maikop (Hydatid (Jyst) slieep are sometimes described as suffering i 
from Dikkop. In one case Dikkop was described as a swelling} 
under the head caused by eating a bush with yellow Howers.j 
Purther symptoms were congestion and acute flatulence. lAxactlyj 
similar symptoms (also said to be caused by eating the yellow/ 
flowered bush) were related in another case. Here, howeverj 
(xeelziekte was the name given, from the yellow fluid which! 
exuded from the punctured swelling. It seems highly probablel 
that in both the above cases the plant Bietouw {Hoplocarplia 
Ij/rata ?) w^as the cause of the trouble. 

A tablespoonful of Sal Volatile (Spirit Ammon. Co.) with a 
teaspoonful of Tincture of Opium in about a ])int of water is a 
useful draught in such cases. Palling the Sal Volatile use a small 
teaspoonful of powdered Ammonium Carbonate, the Ammonia 
used for cooking purposes. A good dose of salts will usually com- 
plete the cure. 

This disposes of the abdominal symptoms but tlie swelling 
under the head leads us further afield. Pluke (Liver Kot) and 
Wireworm also produce a dropsical condition. The altitude 
and dryness of these districts do not favour the existence of Phikc 
which requires damp marshy land to develope in. The Alkali or 
'' brack ” deposits, so common in these parts, arc an additiona.1 
safeguard. 

It was noticed, however, that on one Dikkop affected farm 
there were several vleis or pans of fresh water, round which the 
flocks grazed. As stated above, water is essential for the develop- 
ment of Fluke, one stage in the life of this parasite being passed 
in a small watersnaiL Pluke produces at first a sudden fattening 
of the affected animals, the parasites acting as a liver stimulant. 
In time, however, the animals become poor and thin, arclx-backed, 
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pot-bellied. Severe diarrheoa may set in and there is often a 
swelling under the head. Turpentine is said to kill duke, but if the 
animal is badly affected it is doubtful w^hether any treatment would 
be of avail. Plenty of salt as a daily lick is the best preventive. 
Stock sliglitly affected, removed from the marsh ground or neigh- 
bouthood of vleis, may recover on a dry pasture and a daily dose 
of salt. 

Poii WiEEWOEM 

]>r.. Hutcheon’s remedy of Copper Sulphate is w^ell-known and 
siiGcsesfully used. Sixty large bottles (10 gallons) of water to the 
pound of Copper Sulphate is the strength recommended. Five 
ounces is the dose for a full-grown she ep (a half-bottle holds twelve 
ounces). Fast the animal for twenty-four hours before dosing and 
keep aw^ay from W'ater the day dosed. 

Dinziekte. 

Chronic diarrhma causing the sheep te waste iivvay until n, 
mere bag of l)ones. Beputed causes arc again various, hk^eding 
on very dry veld, and the exact opposite, on young grass alter rain, 
were two opinions advanced. In one district where the veld was 
very dry and diarrhoea had broken out it was called Cleelziekte on 
some farms and Dinziekte on others. 

Local remedies are tobacco and alum. The latter is safe to 
use and fairly effectual. A good aperient forms the safest ground- 
work for further treatment, and, having dosed with salts, astringents 
may be given. Tincture of Catechu and Laudanum in equal parts, 
dose two teaspoonfuls, to a tablespoonful of the mixture, is a well- 
tried remedy. The dose maybe continued three times a day until 
the liquid motions cease. Lambs suffering from diarrluea may be 
dosed with Bismuth or Chalk, if still sucking givt^ a tcaspoonful of 
Magnesia in a little milk. 

Beandziekte oe Bcau 

is unfortunately too well known to need any description, while 
a bulky volume might be written on the merits and demerits of the 
various dips. Much has been heard from time to time concerning 
the inability of the North-Western farmer to dip on account of the 
scarcity of water. The old saying of where there’s a will there’s 
away ” has sometliing to do with the case. A knowdedge of wdiat a 
bakkies pump can do is apt to make the visitor sceptical. 



THE ORGANIZATION 

OF AGRICULTURE. 


Farmers’ Associations and the Divisional Councils. 


By “An Impartial ObsebyerJ’ 


Now that l^well -directed efforts are being made to organize 
agriculture and place it in the leading position it shonld occupy 
in a country, the useful purpose served by the various Associations 
of Farmers, Fruit Growers and others, is generally admitted and 
the question presents itself whether these institutions should not 
themselves receive some re-organization and recognized status, 
instead of being, not infrequently, regarded by those with whom 
they may come in conflict, as a set of irresponsible busybodies. 
Obviously when it is taken into consideration that some associa- 
tions have, with brutal frankness, stated that the object of their 
formation was to see that government officials and others did 
their duty, a certain amount of antagonism must have been called 
forth and no doubt the aggressive tone sometimes adopted, if it had 
not the desired effect of making an official “sit up,” certainly was 
enough to make a venerable one “ get on his hind legs ” and snort 
with annoyance at new fangled institutions. 

Members of a Farmers' Association are ahiiost without 
exception road-rate payers, voters for Parliament and the 
Divisional Conncil and the incidence of taxation falls on them m 
well as on the rest ot‘ the community. It follows that their 
representations should be met with more than a good natured 
indulgence or a courteous “choking off” and it is as illogical to 
regard the members of these institutions as irresponsible as it is to 
suppose that a number of men leading busy and active lives would 
assemble regularly merely to make themselves obnoxious. 

In the scramble for the trade to the mining centres the 
general government as railway carriers has joined hands with the 
importers as suppliers, and there has, consequently, been a woeful 
neglect of the interests of the producer, who has found himself 
compelled to bring his claims for consideration forward, hence the 
number and rapid increase of Farmers' Associations and the ; 
organizations which have sprung from them, such as the Wool' 
and Mohair Growers, Lucerne Growers, Western Province 
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Horticultural Board, Eastern Pn.ndnce Plorticultural Board, Earn 
Breeders’ Association, Vine Growers’ Association etc., and tlicre 
inay be room for a Horse Breeders’ Association, Ostrich Feather 
Growers’ etc., so that each branch of agriculture will have full and 
undivided attention by those particularly interested in, it. 

The Agmculthkal '' Gallery.” 

This may be said to be catered for by the Agricultural Union 
and its Agricultural Societies, with their Annual Shows. There 
are also the Annual Congresses of the Union, Banners’ Associa- 
tions, Horticultural Boards, tours and lectures of experts and 
specialists, with an intermediate conference or two thrown in. 
The press contains full reports of all that takes place so that 
scarcely a week passes, but public attention is directed to one or 
another phase of the topic, and the general public may wudl be 
pardoned if they wonder whether the whole country is not going 
on an agricultural racket. Many are undoubtedly getting “ fed 
up ” with the subject and shy at anytliing relating to it with 
the same terror that a patient medicine ‘‘ fake ” inspires. 

Centbalization. 

In the course of time it may be possible to acclimatise and 
produce anything under the sun in the Cape Colony owing to its 
diversified natural characteristics and climatic differences. It follows 
that the numerous societies, having agriculture as the reason 
for their existence, spread over so large an area must Irave some ineans 
•of working together, for there is only one Parliament for alb This 
end is at present attained by an annual congress of which the 
Agricultural Societies, Banners’ Associations and Horticultural 
Boards each hold one, consequently an overlapping is inevitable {ind 
a conflict of opinion obvious, often vnth detrimental consequences. 
Nor do all subjects meet with the same sympathetic treatment 
which a broad-minded desire for the general welfare of the 
country should inspire. It is but too evident that the wool grower 
is not interested in dodder ” in lucerne, and the lucerne grower 
in the extirpation of burrweed ; ” the Karroo farmer in the 
eradication of ticks and the Coast farmer in the extirpation of 
prickly pear. The ostrich farmer probably does not know what 
‘^red scale ” is and the citrus grower cares nothing about “ bars ” 
in ostrich feathers and so on. 

One Agricultural Congress, about the middle of the recess, at 
which every branch of agriculture would be represented would 
.have a far greater educational value and more far-reaching 
effects but each class of producers should deliberate separately, 
lectures and demonstrations could take place and in view of the 
large number attending, a week could be devoted to discussing 
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matters. Anofcher advantage of having only one c()iigr('.ss is tliait 
'’mixed farming,” which may includes evorybhiug From raising an 
egg to breeding a thoroughbred horse, is uccessairily imicli 
fallowed in fact almost; the rule and once tluj congrt‘.ss dis]Hn‘S(‘s, tlu^ 
farming community would rest assured that their minds wotild not 
be distracted fmm their avocations to whi<di tht‘.y could givi^. full 
abtentioii by means of their local associations which lucudi gcuuu’ally 
once a month. 

The Imcokt ThiAOE. 

In addition to having a community of interest, as railway 
carriers, with the importer, the general Clovermnout has a far 
greater interest with him as a collector of customs ixwemie on, liis 
oversea imports of products, which should beandarc^. produccjd in the 
country. But that the arrangement is an amicable one is Fai‘ from 
being the case, as the CTOvornment in its desire to protcict tlie 
producer and at the same time to obtain reveniui with wliich to 
carry on the administration of the country, falls Foul of th.e 
consumer, and a hungry man is an angry man, consequently it is 
literally between the devil and the deep sea. And in tiro eiidcuivoiir 
to reconcile the conflicting interests of the producer, consumcir aiul 
importer the country is kept in a perpetual state of turmoil m 
inimical to progress, especially as the question is an interstate one. 

Now that the country is face to face with a lasting depi'ession 
owing to the deflection of much of its trade to Natal and Delagoa 
Bay, it is too late in the day to say that had agricultuix^ beem 
fostered when the railways released enormous numbers of draught 
animals from transport, this Colony would have been independent 
of foreign railway earnings, and the huge import trade of articles 
which could be produced in the country kept within reasonable 
bounds. Anyone can be wise after the event, and the fact remains 
that agriculture was not fostererd, so it is be>st to " buck uj) ” and 
see in which way the lee-way can be made up most rapidly. 

Pabmebs’ Associations. 

The different organizations which the necessities of tlu^ 
producer have called forth have already been mentioned, but tlu^ 
writer wishes to confine his suggestions to the ordinary farmers’ 
associations — call them “ common or garden ” if you will — existing 
in a division, and the best means to have them officially recognized 
so as to utilize them to their full scope in advancing agricultiuxe 
The members of these institutions take themselves very seriously, 
and devote a good deal of time and thought to the objects they 
have in view ; but there is no doubt that in the past their represen- 
tations, as expressd by resolutions passed at the annual congj-ess, 
have not received that attention their vital interest demanded, a, ml 
this has gone a long way to minimise the value of unifod aiciioix. 
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Nevertheless, the advantage of having a number of workers united 
in a coinruon cause must be acknowledged by all tliinkiug uiinds, 
and it is to the interest of the State that these efforts should be 
recognized and well directed. 

W'lien there is but one association in a division the nieinber- 
ship may be large, but, owing to the long distances some members 
must necessarily travel, the attendance is but perfunctory, soon 
leading to a lack of interest. It is, therefore, an advantage when 
different localities establish, an association. But there is one draw- 
back that the different associations in a division may work at cross 
purpose'^, or else cover the same ground and entail an unnecessary 
amount of correspondence and attention. To overcome this 
difficulty in some divisions where there are more than one- 
association, it has been found necessary to form a central committee, 
on which each is represented by delegates, to deal with general 
{|uestions affecting the division, but leaving each institution free to 
deal with its purely local questions. Of course this arrangcuuent 
entails extra attendance upon the delegates, who may have many 
calls on their time, and it is desirable, that a simpler arrangement 
should be brought about. For this purpose the liiachinery exists 
in the Divisional Councils, of which the associations are ratepayers, 
and whose members not infrequently pi’ovide a member for the 
Council ; in any case, they are represented on the Council by a 
member for the Divisional Council district or districts over which 
their membership or sphere of influence extends. And did they but 
call themselves Eoad Eatepayers’ Associations, they would probably 
receive better recognition, but the title is not one which commends 
itself. Certainly, municipalities have ratepayers’ associations, but 
these generally meet only when they have a grievance to ventilate, 
and it is not long before they become irate payers. The term 
farmers’ association is on the whole comprehensive enough to 
embrace everyone raising produce ; and it should suffice to remembeu: 
that they are rate and taxpayers, as w^eil as enfranchised, to entitle 
their representations to official recognition, both by the Divisional 
Council and the (Tovermuent. The point would not be laboured, 
but there have been instances in which an association’s representa- 
tions have been ignored and it has been found necessary to attain 
the same end by the voice of the same meeting as ratepayers. 

The Civil Commissioner. 

Hitherto Associations have been left fancy free to obtain their 
ends as they thought fit, and have indiscriminately addressed any 
Grovernment department whose province they might consider 
it to be to attend to the matter at issue. This method of con- 
ducting public business should be discouraged, for not only does it 
often entail a long delay, owing to the report of the Civil Com- 
missioner having to be called for, but it is subversive of all discip- 
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line that the local representative of the Government and liead of 
the division should be ignored by carrying on without hisknovviedge 
a correspondence on matters affecting the division over which he 
presides. The remedy is very simple and easily brought about by 
informing all associations that all public communications imist be 
addressed to the Civil Comnnssioner, who will eitljer forwa,rd thnm 
to Government, or submit them to the Divisional Council if it is a 
matter which he cannot dispose of himself. Another advantage of 
matters passing through the hands of the Civil Commissioner, is 
that they are officials of such wide experience and knowledge of 
the conditions of the country, and consequently, in a })Osition to 
supply the heads of departments with valuable advice on any point 
which may crop up, seeing that the latter have, as a rule, gained 
their knowledge of the conditions of the country, within tln^ four 
walls of a Cape Town office. 

The Divisional Council. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be necessary to 
briefly outline the inception and functions of the Divisional Councils, 
seeing what a strong family likeness there was to them in the 
abortive Agricultural Bill, which was regarded with such dismay 
by a large majority of the farming community. Indeed, it cannt)t 
but be regretted that the time and thought devoted to the bill in 
question was not expended in bringing Divisional Councils up to 
date, and rehabilitating them in public favour, considering the vast 
number of beneficial enactments affecting agriculture whicli are 
entrusted to them to enforce, and which would still have been left 
in their hands. In the year 1855 certain boards were established 
in the several divisions of the Colony, for the better administration 
of their local affairs. These boards, consisting of six members elected 
by the registered voters in the respective divisions were styled 
Divisional Councils and exercised originally, amongst otlicr dutitis,* 
control Oder branch roads only. In 1865 the various acts relating 
to Divisional Councils were consolidated. Divisions were divided 
into six Divisional Council districts, and the number <)£ nieiubers 
increased to- eight, the Divisional Council district in which the 
Civil Commissioner’s office is situated returning three members, and 
the other five districts one member each. The Civil Commissioner 
of the division is ex officio a member of the Council, and when 
present presides at the meetings. 

Divisional Councils have now control of all roads wlietlier main 
or branch, hut nmist keep the expenditure separate (the italics are the 
writer’s). By subsequent legislation, principally of a beneficial 
description, contained in upwards of seventy or eighty enactments, 
the powers and duties of the Councils were greatly 'extended, and 
their functions as regards the farmer now embrace matters so 
remote from each other as taxing his dog and protecting his (the 
farmer’s) health. 
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Those acquainted with the high position these Councils once 
held in the public esteem must marvel to what set of eircunistances 
3nust be ascribed the fact that they have gradually declined in 
public favour to such an extent that they have become a bye-word 
in the country, and their abolition has been seriously mooted not 
'Only at a Congress of Mayors, but also at the Congress of Farmers, 
the very men whose weapon it is for the protection of their 
interests, being in fact to them what the Municipal Council is to 
-the townsman. Undoubtedly many of the matters which, ought 
to be attended to by the Councils now receive attention from 
Farmers’ Associations, who have gradually usurped their functions 
with the disadvantage of not having the powers to enforce or carry 
‘Out their object, and caii but recommend, hence the frequent 
repetition of “ Congress re-aflSrms the princixile, etc., etc./’ 
-appearing in the reports of the proceedings. It would be more 
(yffective if the Congress, through the delegates, brought puessure to 
bear on the electorate and Parliament by means of the Councils, 
who are representative of the whole farming community in a 
•division, and to this end the various Farmers’ Associations are a 
ready means. 

Town and Country. 

The truism that the interests of the town and the county 
townsman and farmer) are identical is so obvious that one wonders 
-at its frequent reiteration, and it would indeed be a strange com- 
munity in which the interests of the component parts were not 
identical. It is a s;ignificant fact that the question does not obtrude 
itself in the district towns with a local trade, and in these one does 
not hear so much of the present depression. The fact appears to 
be that in the scramble and rivalry for the trans-colonial trade 
■everything else was allowed to slide as too insignificant to demand 
attention, and so it probably is considering the sparse popula-tion, 
but .it is there to stay, and the trans-colonial frade is here to-day 
and there to-morrow, and keeps everyone at loggerheads. 

Koad Kates. 

No doubt the towiisman with valuable landed property- — not 
iinfrequently of the white elephant description — feels indignant that 
he should pay both Municipal rates and Divisional Council road 
rates, and jumps to the conclusion that he is paying the latter for 
the benefit of the farmer, who produces so little that oversea 
products are to be relied on for existence. But the contention will 
not bear investigation, for the simple reason that the townsman can 
-only carry on his trade if he has the medium to distribute his 
imports, and where railways are non-existent the only riieans of 
■doing so is by wagon transport conveyed over the main roads. It 
has already been mentioned that the expenditure on main and on 
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brancli roads is kept distinct, and if the expenditure', were. allocUitcd 
according to the source from whicli derived, i.e., whether paid on 
t own property or country property, it will, iu nine cases out of ten, 
b3 found that not only do the main roads absorb the amount contri- 
buted by the townsman, but a large [)ro|)()rti()n of that paid by tlie 
farmer. Admittedly the latter makes use of the main roads, which 
are the arteries to reach the towns by means of the branch roads, 
w^hich seldom even receive attention on the score of lack of funds. 
The fact is recognized that the townsman pays the largest shaa.'e of 
the road rates, and for this reason the town is represented on tlio 
Council by three members. 

liailways . — In a country producing more anomalies than any- 
thing else it is not to be wondered at that one exists as regards rail- 
ways. It is this that, after no inconsiderable amount of log-rolling, 
often of a most acrimonious nature, the importers who clamoured 
the loudest for the extension, distribute their imports by means of 
transport wagons to the extent of supporting a disastrous competi- 
tion with the railway and the damage of the railway system which 
has to contend with it against rival ports — one fails to see therefore 
on what grounds the townsman demurs at paying road rates. 

Wagon Transport , — Before the mines were, linked to the sea- 
ports they depended upon wagon transport for their supplies and, 
indeed, existence; and some of the best men in the country were 
employed in the transport industry and in no small way contributed 
their share to the development of the mines. But that belongs to a 
past day and with the extension of railways in all directions trans- 
port riding, where railways exist, is an unmitigated evil, in more 
respects than one, for not only is a disastrous competition with the 
railway kept up and contagious diseases spread amongst cattle, but 
the Europeans engaged in it are on the high road to insolvency as 
the rates paid, owing to native competition, are insignificant com- 
pared to the risks* run, and the margin of profit, if any accrues, 
merely suffices for a bare existence. In the interests of the country 
and those engaged in it, it should be discouraged with a firm hand. 

Main Eoads. 

These are in the first instance constructed by Government 
and when completed, taken over by the Council which has 
to maintain them in j)roper repair. The cost of doing so and 
the extravagant system necessarily in force, is a severe drain on 
the pockets of the ratepayers of a division, in many instances, for 
which they receive no benefit. The time has undoubtedly arrived 
for an alteration to be made. The most feasible plan seems to be 
to abolish a main road in a section served by a railway and main- 
tain it as a branch road, charging a heavy toll on transport wagons 
pure and simple competing with the railway, but exempting rate- 
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payers conveying their own produce or carrying imports for 
ratepayers in their own or a neighbouring district on their return 
journey, as by so doing they minimise the cost of marketing. In 
districts where railways are " non-existent, the CTOvernment should 
relieve the Councils from the maintenance of main roads on condi- 
tion that they devote their attention to branch roads, and the 
carrying into effect of existing beneficial legislation, such as the 
Animals Diseases Act, Locations Acts, Scab Acts, and others, not 
forgetting the destruction of locusts and noxious weeds. Once the 
principle is admitted, the ratepayers will, through their farmers’ 
associations know the why and wherefore if matters are allowed to 
slide, by carpeting the representative of their divisional council 
district or districts and it is a simple matter to “ fire ” him if he 
neglects their interests, now the majority of [ratepayers meet 
monthly at their farmers’ associations. 


Self-Keltanoe. 


Lhe country lias ])ecome so accustomed to the platitudes 
indulged in at the frequent congresses which take place that 
a change is desired. No doubt the .loquacity of the speakei(S 
raises a certain amountof enthusiasm in those present, but to those 
acquainted with the general state of the country and in cold print 
the perorations read uncommonly like what is vulgarly called old 
buck.” It would be infinitely more interesting if in future vital 
•and reliable statistics were submitted by each branch represented 
• at the congress, shewing the progress of the country, either back- 
wards or forwards, during the year, and thus a wholesome rivalry 
become established and lead to an influx or release of the capital 
so much needed to advance agriculture. 

It was indeed refreshing to see that at a recent opening of a 
■congress the minister entrusted with the destinies of Agriculture 
impressed upon his liearcus and through them the country that 
they must rely on their own efforts to advance. 

Now that the country is in “Queer Street” one reflects upcm 
the rack rent thc^ lease of the Treasury benches entailed ujjon it in 
the j'rdst 'when ministers kept everyone pacified — a Kailway here, 
harbour impi’ovements there and a general wet nursing of the 
producers until the consumers have got in the habit of applying the 
standing reproach to the farmers that they expect the Government 
to do everything for them. An autocratic ruler would have 
resisted the impulse to rush railways through a foreign state in 
order to collar the carriage and customs it produced and devoted his 
■energies to raising products for export to the same state. How- 
ever, it’s no use repining, and best to take the lesson of the past to 
heart so as to get a move on. It is a self-evident fact that there 
are always a number in a community on the prowl to get some- 
thing for nothing and if they can get it from Government they 
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demand it as a right, instead of regarding it as a favour. ^ They are 
too dense to see that it comes out of their own pocket for they do 
not realise that the government is the people. ■ Of course the case 
is aggravated when one section of the coiniuuuity is l)onefited Jit 
the expense of the other, of which jicrhaps the Kcab Acts are the most 
notorious instance. Autocratic rule is beyond tlu^ range of practic‘a.l 
politics, ])ut responsible (with a smaJl r please) government can be 
made a good substitute by the people themselves taking a brc)a<l 
view of their responsibilities and realizing that in the general 
prosperity of the country their own individual interests are 
involved. 

The Scab Acts. 

It is twenty years since the urgent necessity of saving the 
wool industry from extinction by the ravages of Scab, was forced 
upon all enlightened men, who had the example of Australia before 
them, not only of the possibility to do so, hut of the certainty that 
it could be done, at all events to the extent of becoming a minus, 
quantity in the wool market. But the ministry of the time had 
the historic instance of their predecessors being scared off the 
Treasury benches by the Australian bug, a not very ferocious 
insect and one whose ravages were nothing compared to that of the 
acarus ” or scab insect. And whether they had the advice of 
the Gold Coast Natives, who say Softly, softly, catchee Monkee’" 
in mind or not they set gently to work — in fact very gently. The 
first measure was a permissive one' and the onus, if the term 
can be applied to a beneficial action rested upon the Divisional 
Council to put the Scab Act in force in its division. If the writer’s 
memory serves him correctly, it was even possible merely to put the 
Act in force in a single fieldcornetcy or Divisional Council district. 
However, the principle of a compulsory measure had to bi^ 
admitted and ultimately the present emasculated Act was foisted on 
the country and the ministry responsible for it breathed freely 
again. 

Why it is incumbent upon the successful and enlightened 
wool and mohair growers — the terms successful and enlightened arc'r 
used in preference to progressive’* whicli has a political significar 
tion, whereas men coming under the first mentioned category are 
to be found in the ranks of both political parties — to take tlie lead 
in setting an example of self-reliance is because after an expendi- 
ture of upwards of a million, an annual outlay of between .kGOjOOO 
and 4i80,000 to eradicate scab, to say nothing of police and jackal 
tails, is beyond the resources of the country, which is after all 
contributing only about 3 per cent, of the wool supply of the world 
and cannot, therefore subsidise any individual industry to the 
extent mentioned. The Scab Acts should therefore be abolished 
and some more economical though comprehensive measures bc^ 
resorted to for which every condition exists. 
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According to the latest retiuTis t)ut of 20,400,000 sheep and 
goats 19,500,000 were free fi'oiu Scab leaving 908,500 or a trifle 
over 4 per cent, under orders to cleanse. Now four per cent, is a 
very small percentage to write off for depreciation on running 
machinery aaid oven if the throats of the infected flocks liad been 
cut aaid tlieir carcases sold, it would still have been a sounder' 
conmiercial principle than an aunauil outlay by the general 
(•Toverninent to see that part of the constituents attended to their- 
business and kept their flocks flonrishiug. 

PUEVALENCE OF HcAli. 

Even in countries alleged to l)e free from Scab it is asserted 
that sources of contagion still exist aaid will in fact always exist. 
Each individual has tlie remedy in his own bands, now that fencing 
has been extended to limits never dreamt of when the Scab Acts. 
wevo first introdxund, to kcei) his flock from contagion. That 
di[)ping can ever l)e dispensed witli is absurd for although it is the 
“bugbear’’ of the Cape farmer there is (Audence to shew tliat 
Australians consider it to enhance the value of theii* wool by Id. to- 
2d. per lb., by the improved couditioii of tlnbr shec^[), when they 
are ridded of ticks and lice. 

The WooL-GfnowEh. 

The tacit partnership between the Government and the im- 
porter lias been incidentally alluded to and it might be interesting 
to see where the consumer, exporter, middleman and otliers come 
in, but ill the meantime the wool-grower claims more tlian passing 
attention, seeing, as already mentioned, to what extent he has. 
l)een subsidized by the country. It is a significant fact that in the 
tirade, which has latterly been going on against Caipe wool, no- 
allusion is made to the presence of sciab in it. It may, therefore, 
1)3 taken that thc‘- expenditure on its eradiciatiou luiiS not been in 
vain. ]3ut now, at tlie eleventh hour, wlnai scab has been reduced 
to four per cent., the wool-growler has to bo tanglit tlic A B C of 
his business of marketing his produce by ocular demonstration., 
Surely, amongst his number there are men of enliglitemiient and 
education, capable of setting him an exami)le, it only for their own 
protection, as their products are indiscriiniiiately sulimitted in the 
same market, and one would ask them what business tliey would 
expect a street hawker to do with the cry “ ’Murikan tin meat.'’ 
They have probably not sampled the stuff, but, apparently, a bale 
of “ Cape wool contains as many hidden mysteries as a tin of 
meat, and is approached with the same suspicion. 

Wool and Mohair Growkbs' Association. 

Enough has been said to shew that the memheirs of this insti" 
tutiou may safely be left to work out their own. salvation, luit it will 
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be contended tliey have no to e-nioi’cc'. lawH ! 

blit they are all ratepayers to the Divirional Council, and ii the 
Scab Acts are repealed, and scab treated as a contagious disease, 
falling under tlie Animal Conta-gioiis Diseases Acts, the (tunual win 
see that the law is }>ut in force. Besides, there is the strong moral 
influence which has had to be depended upon for tilt'- suppia^ssioiiol 
other animal diseases, entailing far greater loss than seal). 

Imsukction on Stock. 

It is not for a moment suggested that, after “ bossing ” a sec- 
tion of the producers up for twenty years, they should suddenly be 
left to their own devices, especially as they are the only ones who 
can provide some freight for the shipping lines carrying the 
country’s supplies, and adding a floating population to the number 
of iniich-needecl consumers, and 3nore especially as other stock can 
no longer be allowed to get along the best way they can. The 
country has at its disposal a veterinary staff, the members of which 
are distributed over the country, but, owing to the absence of 
organization, these men of high professional attainments as often 
as not have to cool their heels in the town of their centre, waiting 
for something to turn up, or otherwise they are bucketed from 
pillar to post at the beck and call of any one with, a sick animal — 
as often as not the victim of mismanagement. The country can 
liardiy afford to keep a staff of professional men to tell A that the 
fool-proof” qualities of his horse’s stomach are extremely limited 
and cannot stand the quantity of nostrums he has poured down its 
throat^ — often via the nostrils ; or B that it was very enterprising 
to grow lucerne for his cows, but that he ought to have known that 
he would lose them if he turned them in hungry and let them eat till 
they hurst. A methodical inspection of all stock in the country is 
absolutely necessary, and this can readily be combined with tlie 
inspection of roads. In fact it is on the roads where the gTeat(,)st 
sources of contagion exist, and men can be found to carry out both 
without any additional expense to the ratepayers ; as a matter of 
fact the road parties are ever present there. 

Local Sp.lp-Govebnment. 

Enough has been said to shew that in the Divisional Councils 
the instruments are ready to liand to extend local Helf-government 
in the country to>the same extent as in the municipalities. Already 
under the Loans Act the Council is the local authority for loans 
for bridges, &c., and the principle might be extended to depots, 
and, in fact, fencing or anything, for the benefit of road ratepayers, 
and if Agricultural Banks are,, established, no one would be* in a 
better position to administer their affairs, as the members of the 
Council would be conversant with the position of every borrower, 
and the purposes for which the loan was desired to be obtained. 
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Of (joiirse, changes would be necessary to lie maide by the Ijegisia- 
tuw to give effect Iai the Council taking on increased responsibilities. 

bhuMuei’s’ Associations are purely voluntary institutions, and 
sliould j'einain such. If any tiiiancial aid isyrequirerl by them, it 
should (a)ine out of tlieir own pockets via the Divisional Council. 

In (‘oiudusion, it is Imped that nothing whicli. has been written 
will b(j regarded as criticism. The suggestions have been made 
in the hopt^ that they will 'be of assistance to the earnest efforts 
which are being made to raise the wind to speed the ‘‘old wind 
jammer” of a sliip of state out of the “doldrums” where she has 
been wallowing so long, and that she may reach a port of 
agricultural prosperity by 

“An Impaktiao Ousehver.” 

li 

ConubicA Oct, Id. 


THE PRESERVATION OF GAME IN 
CAPE COLONY. 


By Ct. N. Wimjams. 


The itiipoi'tant subject of Game preservation has received the 
attention of the authorities from a very early date in the history of 
the Colony, various placaten having been issued at frequent 
intervals during its earlier years from a date shortly after the 
colonisation by Van liiebeek. The Dutch Bast India Company 
were fully alive to the importance of preserving the herbivorous 
fauna of the country, and in fa(!t during the earlier years of the 
settlement no one under severe penalties, was allowed the privikige 
of hunting, the pimauit of the game being confined to the 
Company’s two Inmters. As the Colony expanded of coni'se these 
restrictions wei-e modified, but persons desirous of hunting were 
obliged to obtain licences for that purpose. 

Buch legislation as was contained in these plamteji was, 
however, merely designed to meet particular needs from time to 
time, and in 1822 the need of a comprehensive amended law resulted 
in the issue of a proclamatjon by Lord Charles Somerset, then 
Governor of the Cape, consolidating and amending the existing laws, 
and, in ter alia, constituting a close season for game, providing for 
the issue of licences for its hunting or pursuit, and enacting that in 
respect of certain of the large^species of animals, commonly 
known as Koyal Game, a speciafr permit from the Governor shonld 
be obtained before they%couId be hunted, captured, etc. This 
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proclamation remained in force until f88() when, owin^^' to si vairiety 
of causes, among the principal of which were the expaiision ol the 
Colonial boundaries and the densei population oi the^ va.ri()us 
districts thereof, the improvement ami cheapcaiing ol hrtnirms, 
improved facilities for travelling, etc., it was found tlubt ihe 
destruction of game was proceeding to such an (^.xttaifc thab in inaayy 
cases their exterjnination was a mcu*e luattcu: of tinu' aiiul in iaji‘t had 
in regard to some of the slower* moving species siudi UiS tlu' elaml 
and hippopotamus already become an accomplished facdi. As tlu^ 
existing legislation was insullicient to co])e with tlu^ tni'i, a 
comprehensive Game Law, Act No. 3() of I88(h wais adophsi by 
the Legislature and, with certain additions and modifications 
imposed by the subsequent statutes, Acts Nos. 88 of 1.891 aiiul 88 
of 1899, remains in force until this <lay. As a tjortuiin aanount ol 
misapprehension would appear to exist as to tlu' exard; position ol 
the public in regard to these laws a short (explanation of 
their principal points seems desirable. 

The Act of 1886, after repealing all pi'indons legislation, 
defines the animals and birds included in the term “ Cfa/me,'’ 
which are as follows: — paauw, korhaan, guin(ia/fowl, pheaisa,nt, 
partridge, grouse and dikkop, elei)hant, caiiiudopard or giraffe, 
hippopotamus, buffalo, zebra, quagga, Burohell zebra, the whole of 
the antelope species and tlie hare or rabbit (not laving coneys) : foi‘ 
the hunting of any of these animals a game licence is nocessai'y, a* 
landowner, however, does not require a licence for the purpose of 
hunting on his own land. In respect of royal game, viz. : tins 
elephant, hippopotamus, buffalo, eland, koodoo, hartebeest, bontebok, 
blesbok, gcinsbok, rietbok, zebra, quagga, Burchell zebra, and gnu or 
wildebeest of either variety, in addition to the game licence iium- 
tioned above a special permit must be obtained from the Governor, 
and failure to comply with tliis reqxiirement entails a- very hrnvvy 
penalty. It may be as well to brieff}' explain th.c proccduri^. in 
connection witli these special permits. It must be; imdci'stood 
that they are granted very sparingly, having regard to th(‘. numbers 
of big game which may exist in a district. J?ref(u*ent‘c is, of coursi;, 
given to landowners, particularly to those who endeavour to 
preserve the game on their property. Application for pei’uiits 
should be made to the Civil Commissioner of the OiviBiou concerned 
and should state the name of the farm whereon it is desired to 
shoot and should the applicant not be the owner of the farm, should 
be accompanied by the written consent of such owner. The Civil 
Commissioner forwards the application to the Secretary for 
Agriculture in whose hands the granting or refusal of the pei*niiii 
lie. If granted, the permit is issued to the applicant through the 
Civil Commissioner, the applicant is required to give notice to 
the Civil Commissioner of the date upon which he proposes to avail 
himself of the permit and after use to return it to the samcv 
official. 
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The only exception to the law that a spethal permit must he 
obtained for the (lewtrnction of any of the royal game mentioned 
above is in the case of elephants trespassing upon private property, 
a landed propidetor or person authorised by liiin may shoot 
eleplnints so trespassing upon his own property without obtaining 
special permission. 

While upon the subject of game licences it may be as well to 
mention a very widely spread misconception which has arisen on 
this point ; the law states that no licence shall be necessary for the 
killing of game found injuring crops in cultivated lands or gardens, 
this has been interpreted as meaning that game so trespassing may 
be shot in the close season. This, as the liiiW’ at present stands, is 
most emphatically not the case. (Tame may not he shot in the 
close season on any grounds whatever, save with tlie (.Tovernor’s 
consent, and provision for shooting on this account does not exist. 

This exemption from licence must not of course be under- 
stood to ini])ly, in the case of lioyal (.Tame, an exemption from 
obtaining the G-ovenior’s permit. This, as above stated, must be 
previously obtained, except in the case of elephants. 

Many people also imagine tlxat, having obtaiimui a game 
licence, they are thereby entitled to shoot on Crown Ljand. This 
idea is quite erroneous. A person has no more right to shoot on 
Grown Land without permission than lie has on private property 
and severe penalties exist for doing so. Should the holder of a 
(rame Licence desire to shoot on Crown Land he should make 
application for permission to the Civil Commissioner of the Division 
wherein such land is situated except in the case of Demarcated 
Forests, the control of which vests soley in the Forest 
]')epartment. 

The following are the requirements of the law : — 

To shoot game on private property no licence is required by 
the owner but must be held by other persons ; to shoot royal 
game all persons, wliethcr owners t)i: otherwise, must hold the 
(Tovernor’s permit, and to slioot on Crown Land, in addition, to the 
ordinary licence in tlic case of all game, and, in tlie case of royal 
game, the (TOvernor’s permit, the specific permission of the Civil 
Commissioner must first be obtained. A further requirement of 
the law is that for tlie sale of game a special licence must be taken 
out for that purpose — such licence is not, however, required by a 
landowner selling game killed on his property. 

The law further provides for the establishment of close seasons 
for game (these seasons have been arranged in groups of contiguous 
districts, regard being paid to similarity of climatic conditions) 
and also for special protection when deemed necessary, for a term 
of years not exceeding three. Full particulars on these points are 
[mblished by the Department of Agriculture in the January or 
February uumbers o! the Agricidtiiral Journal, and reprints 
thereof can be obtained from the Department at a nominal charge 
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of 3d. per copy. Power is also vested in tlie (xovcrnor to extend 
the protection of the Game Acts to any bird o)* animal othei: than 
those defined as “ game/’ for the suspension of the A(*ts in any 
Division where such action may become nec‘Ossarv', aiud for the 
issue of special permits for the removal of eggs of game birds or 
the capture of young of game, provided sudi removal is for the 
purposes of rearing, breeding, acclimatisation or scientific invtrsti- 
gation. Without such permit such removal or caii)ture is contrary 
to the law and is subject to a penalty. 

Another provision of especial interest to farmers is that dealing 
with unauthorised shooting on private property, its contents are 
briefly as follows : — 

The owner (for the purposes of this provision the term 
owner” embraces the ‘‘occupier” or person holding shooting 
rights on the property concerned) shall give notice of his intention 
to preserve his game, either in the Govemment Gazette, a local 
newspaper, or personally or by letter, and any person thereafter 
hunting or pursuing game or trespassing with dog or gun on the 
property shall, on conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding ,^^5 
sterling for the first offence and not exceeding for any subse- 
quent offence, such penalties to be paid to the owner of the land. 
(For purpose of reference it may be stated that this provision is 
contained in Section 7, Act. No. 36 of 1886.) 

It may be noted also that it is a punishable offence for any 
person to be in possession of game after the expiration of a week 
from the opening of the close season of the district in which he is 
located unless he can satisfactorily establish the fact that such 
game was transmitted from a district in which at that time the 
open season was current. It is also competent at any time foi* a* 
Resident Magistrate or other authorised official to call upon any 
person found in possession of the flesh, skins, hides or horns of 
royal game to show how he became possessed thereof ; and failure 
to give a satisfactory explanation renders such person liable to tlu^ 
severe penalties provided in regard to shoofing royal game without 
a special permit. 

By the Act of 1899 the Governor was empowered to establish 
game preserves and make regulations for the working thereof, in 
pursuance of which a large area has been set aside in Namaqua- 
land, in which large numbers of gemsbok and wild osti‘ic*Jies are to 
be found. ‘ 

These are strictly preserved and permits for their destruction 
are on no account issued. 

Generally it may be said that the working of the Game Acts 
has been attended with a very fair measure of success, certain 
species which 20 years ago were threatened with extermination 
having increased in a very gratifying degree. Still experience has 
shewn that various additional provisions on the one hand, and 
alterations or modifications of the existing law <.)n the othei* hand 
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are ncjcessary, and steps are proposed to carry these into effect at 
an early date. The depredations of [)oaohers in the remoter 
districts of the Colony and the nmiibers of dogs kept by Natives 
with which the smaller antelopes, etc., arci run down, demand 
attention, and in view of the immensity of the country and the 
comparatively small number of policie it is difficult to bi’ing 
offenders to justice. The Goverumeait has, thei'efore to look 
largely to landowners for support in enforcing these laws and it is 
gratifying to acknowledge the amount of support w'hich it receives 
in this direction. This support is, however, cai)able of a great 
deal of expansion, and would be rendered of far greater material 
value if a few more convictions could be obtained. There is, of 
course, alw^ays a natural distaste towards lodging information, 
against anyone contravening the Game Laws but it should be 
.realised that in giving information likely to assist in the 
apprehension of offenders one is performing an important public 
duty, and assisting the ends of justice wiiere they WA)ald otherwise 
})i*obably fail. 

Ke.presentatioiis Jiave often been) made, doubtless with very 
good grounds, as to the dtuuage wrought by gtuiux particularly the. 
smaller species of the antelope family, in vineyards, ci’ops, etc., but, 
on the other hand, the possession of a good stock of game on a farm 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as \h valuable asset ; for 
instance, it provides an agreeable cliange of diet during the open 
season ; and, in some parts of the country, game either fresh or in 
the form of biltong forms a most important portion of tlie hoxxse- 
hold provisions. Witliout proper protection and observance of 
close seasons the game would rapidly become exterminated and 
this benefit would be lost. Another item which may, and, in 
some instances, already has, beconu*. an important financial 
benefit to the farmer is tlie sale or lease of shooting riglits. Tn 
Europe and America very large sums are paid l)y wealthy 
individuals for sucli rights, and it should be boi*ne in mind that it 
is not only the sum actually paid for tln^ne rights that will benefit 
the farmer, but he will most likely bo a.ble to dispose of large, 
quantities of farm produce, such as meat, poultry, eggs, butter, 
fruit and vegetables, at advantageous prices, to the lessee and Iiis 
friends. 

Another benefit conferred on the farmer by the protection of 
game is undoubtedly the service rendered by game birds in tlie 
destruction of insects, and, in this country with its variety of 
injurious insects, this must surely be of inestimable advantage. 
It is reported that in the Karroo districts the korhaaii is strictly 
preserved by many farmers on account of the good service 
rendered by it in this direction, with most beneficial results. This 
service is of course not confined to game birds, and, in fact, owing 
to their greater numbers, must be rendered in an even greater 
degree by the non-game birds of the country, as for example, the 
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locust birds and many others which must be well known to every 
farmer, and they, although not enjoying so great a measure of 
protection by law as is accorded to game bircls (protection being 
only accorded to non-game birds in such areas in respect of which 
application is made through tlie ]VruTiicif)al or Divisional Council 
ill terms of the “'Protection of Birds Act, 181)1)“) art^. e^praily 
entitled to consideration, and their wanton slaughtcu' should be 
repressed as much as possible. 

There can be no doubt, also, that the existence of the game 
laws must prove of benefit to farmers, inasmuch as they, to a cer- 
tain extent, act as a deterrent of trespassing. Were game unpro- 
tected, and their indisoiminato destruction consequc-mtly permitted, 
there is no doubt that persons would unhesitatingly commit acts of 
trespass in their pursuit, whereas the existence of the game laws 
adds greater eknnents of risk of punishment to a person pursuing 
game', and thus renders such, an act less likely to be consummated 
and removes a great incentive to trespassing. 

On the whole it may be said that good reasons exist to prove 
that effectively administered game laws, although, perhaps, some- 
times somewhat annoying to the individual, are of distinct benefit 
to the fanning community at large (even if the financial advantages 
above alluded to are not apparent in the present, tliere ca.n be no 
doubt of their possibilities in the future), and there is, therefore, 
every reason to solicit their unremitting efforts to assist in carrying 
out the law, with a view to the detection and conviction of poach- 
ers, who, it is to be regretted, despite the vigilance of the authori- 
ties, continue to carry on their depredations on a very largt.^ scale. 

In regard to what has been said in this pai)er as to the 
probability of the game becoming a source of revenue to the 
farmers, should their preservation be effectually contijiued, it may 
be interesting to notice a few facts regarding the Htate of Maine in 
the United States, a country which is not blessed witli nc^arly so 
many varieties of game as <,)ur Colony. In 1904 a siiin of over ,kr),{)()0 
was collected in licence fees from non-residents visiting the State 
for sporting jmrposes, 1,942 guides were employed, earning during 
the season something like which, of e.ourse, meant increased 

circulation of money in the State. .Further statistics for 1904 a,r(^ 
not available, but in the year 1902, 188,800 non-residents visited 
the State during the sporting season, disbursing over ,k270,0(.)() foi* 
board alone, besides other very large sums for incidental exi)enseB. 
When to this is added the amount covered by their railway fares, 
and other means of transport, it is easy to realise what a source of 
profi.t the game may become, if due care is paid to its preservation. 
Of course, in a country like South Africa, where the moneyed class is 
comparatively few in numbers when contrasted with the United 
States, such great results could not be expected, but still there is 
every reason to suppose that, given an increase of game by means 
of careful protection and the destruction of vermin, the time will 
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arrive — particularly in view of the interest in Bontli Africa wliich 
has l)een awakened in Europe of recent years— when farmers in 
parne districts may confidently expect a substantial addition to their 
pecuniary resources by letting their shootings, and they will, of 
course, indirectly derive benefit in other ways on account of the 
iiK'i'cased circulation of money in their districts. 

It may be mentioned that in America much good work has 
been acc()m[)Iished at a minimum of expense in the direction of 
im[>roved protection of game, by means of Earmers’ and Sports- 
men’s Associations,'’ and as an instance the Rockford Farmers’ 
Association in Illinois may be selected. The chief points of asso- 
ciation are briefly as follows ; Each member is required to post 
notices in four or five conspicuous places on his land, prohibiting 
hunting, shooting, or trespassing, and in case of his discovering any 
person so hunting, shooting, or trespassing on the property of any 
member of the association, he is pledged to take the necessary steps 
for apprehension and punishment. Each member reserves the right 
of grjinting permission for hunting and shooting on his own land, 
and pledges himself to assist in promotiPig the rigid enforcement of 
tlie game law's of the state. 

^rhe result has Ix'.en, that all poaching and trespassing, as well 
as shooting from the road — a fertile source of complaint in this 
country — as witness the provision re ownership of game inserted in 
the Trespasses Act of last session, as a means of coping with this 
evil, — has been put a stop to, and the game, in this case cliiefly 
quail and prairie chicken, have greatly increased, with resultant 
beneficial effects in the shape of increased insect destruction. It 
may be possible that the institution of similar associations in this 
Oolony wwild meet wuth equally gratifying results ; the iaw^ pro- 
vides that the fines inflicted for shooting without ])ermission, or 
trespassing for th*at purpose, on private property, should be paid to 
the owner, and in the case of an association, siicli fines could be 
added to its funds, thus forming a working capital wliich would 
cmable the members to protect their property at the minimum of 
expense. In this connection it is only fair to acknowledge tliat the 
t,‘.xisting (xame Protection Associations, formed l)y sportsmen in 
(Jape Town, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, East London, and other 
parts of the Lolony, have clone much towards stimulating interest 
in the protection of game and the destruction of vermin, and their 
assistance generally in this direction is much appreciated by the 
Government. 

The farmers of our Colony, as well as all lovers of Nature, are 
in a position to do a great deal towards promoting the better pre- 
servation of our varied and beautiful fauna, which have suffered so 
much with the onward march of civilization, and which, unless 
imremitting care is paid to them, will unfailingly disappear in 
course of time, as the eland and many others Iiave already done in 
this Colony. 



THE OSTRICH FEATHER INDUSTRY 
OF THE CAPE. 


At the recent meeting of the Zwirt Kuggxms hainun-s’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. E. Eenii}’ (Ostriclx Feather Expert of Port Elizabeth) 
delivered the following address on the above subject:— 

It may be of interest to the members of the Zwart Euggens 
Farmers’ Association, if I, for a moment or so, draw their attention 
to the progress that the ostrich feather industry has made. To do 
so, I must bring to my aid some amount of figures which, I readil>^ 
admit, are, at all times, dry reading, but in this instance I hope 
will be the means of proving to our friends here what wonderful 
strides this industry has made. 

Practically the first shipments of any note were made, during 
the year 1865, when 17,522 lbs. were shijjped from the whole of 
the Colonial Ports. The value was i65,7H{), or in other words, iin 
average price of Pd 15s. Od. per lb, weight. 

Ten years later (1875) a census was taken, when the iiiimber 
of birds in the Colony was placed at 21,800 (domesticated). The 
total weight shipped that year was 49,5()9 lbs. of a value of 
P304,933, the average price having risen to .P() 3s. Od, this average 
price standing as a record — both up to that year and to-day. 

Five years later (1880) the weight of feathers e.xported ha,d 
increased to 163,065 lbs. the monetary value l,)eing 4:883,6)32, hut 
the average price, owing to the huge increase in weight, viz. 
114,000 lbs, had been reduced to .45 8 b. 4d. 

Now, taking 1882 as being the. greatest year, from a monetary 
point of view, I find that the weight shipped was 253,954 lbs. the 
value being .41.093,989, truly a great increase in moiu^v’ vahus but 
the average price had declined to ,44 6s. 3d, as against ,46. 3s. in 
1875, and .45 88. 4d. in 1880. Thus I find that, comparing tln.‘ 
increase of weight of the year 1882 with, that of 1,875 tlm inci.-ease 
is 204,385 lbs, or in other "words, an increase in weight of 102 tons 
cwt. 

This great increase in weight had, however, resulted in a ver\' 
serious decline in value, the decline being equal to 30 per cent. 

This position, as far as the output of feathers, in regard to 
weight, is concerned, was maintained until 1888, but the average 
price has received a tremendous set back,’ having fallen to .41 6s. Bd. 
per lb, or in other words, a depreciation, as compared with 1882, 
of 69 per cent. This decline was felt by the whole of those inter- 
ested in ostrich feather production, with the result that we find 
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a diminished quantity of feathens shipped. The \-ear .iSUi saw the 
lowest point readied for something like ten years. The amount 
shipped during that year w^as lU8,04r) lbs, of a value of 
the average price standing at M2 7s. 4d, and it is interesting to 
note that i8(Sl produced 19d,(Ui^ ibs. or, in other words, 2 fous 4 
cwt. less than 1(S91, yet the average price per lb, stood at T4 l^Js. (kl. 
against 7s. 4d. for iS91, a depreciation of more than 49 per cent. 

It is undoubtedly tii-esome work wading through these 
figures, yet to any one who has the industry at lieart, it is inter- 
esting • to note the fact that, as the weight has increased so the 
^ average pnce per lb. has decreased. I must again refer to figures^ 
after which I .will turn to subjects more of interest to the gentlemen 
around me. 

After the set back to the industry, experienced during i88H 
when the lowest average price per lb., viz. M\ {)S. 8d., had been 
reached we come down to later days. During 1904 the production 
was 470,880 lbs., of a money value of 1*1,058,850, the average price 
standing at T2 5s. y(‘.t a further increase in value is sliewii at tlio 
close of the year 1905, during which year a grand total of 
4*1,120,298 was shi[)pcd to tlu'. markets of Ijondon, the Continent 
and America. Fov the ten months of this year tJie amount shipped 
stands at 41,089,210, and as 1 put the amount to be shipped daring 
the next two months at something like 4220,000 we find that 1900 
has topped all records, the grand total standing at something like 
41,800,000 — (applause) — truly a huge total and sufficient to make 
us reflect. (Hear hear). 

Our last census gives the total number of birds in the Colony 
as 858,870, as agahist the number given in the 1891 census of 
154,880, or in other words, aii increase of 208,490 birds. What 
the present number would be it is difficult for me to give even an 
approximate guess, but we all know that the increase of young 
birds this season lias been enormous, for .1 liave never, in all the 80 
years that I have been associated with the trade, seen such an 
enormous quantity of young birds' feathers coming to market, and 
it is in this connection that I think a few words from me will not 
be out of phice. 

ThjTUiiK Trade. 

With this enormous increase in production it nxiist follow that 
common, or low grade feathers will suffer, and in the event of 
fashion changing and turning to artificial flowers, or other orna- 
ments, all common class feathers will become nothing more or less 
than a drug in the market, and I regret to say that I have seen 
very many hundred pounds weight of feathers coming to market 
of a most inferior description — practically rubbish. I am, however, 
very pleased indeed to state that this remark does not apply to the 
farmers of the Zwart Ruggens, for I have seen, and handled, some 
grand productions which reflect great credit on the producer and 
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have commanded the highest prices in open mairket (appljuise). 
Such productions will, at all times, reali/.e to advantaig<L and the 
producer will always get a full return for his eiforts. 

The Stuh Book, 

During tlu^ period that 1 hao-ci had tht^ honour of Inung 
associated with this impoi’tant work as cxaiuiiuu' or e.xpcudi, 1 have, 
passed through iny hands some most heautifnl prochudaons some 
almost faultless — and I am sorry that I juu uiiabk^ to give you the 
names of the owners, but as all the pluckings come down to me 
identified by numbers only, I do not know th(', names of the farmers. 
But, gentlemen, this movement is a most important one — -amove in 
the right direction — for by its efforts we will be able to establish, a 
perfect record of the best birds of the (Colony, aaul tln^ bii.'ds puissing 
the examination will become standard birds and will, in the lUMir 
future, be the means of building up a ))crfect edass of feather 
producers. We iiiiist, at all cost, get away from the low gradt^ bird, 
who costs as much to feed and takes up as much room as tlu', well- 
bred bird, and who does not, and cannot repa,y in [)j*()p(.)rfion the 
farmer for his efforts. 

I now beg tO' place before you the class of featlus' most iu 
demand by the manufacturing firms ofdreat Jhatain, the (Jontinent 
and America. Gfentlemen, the great cry is — Give us good stuff.” 
“We don’t want rubbish.” This, gentlemen, will furnish you with 
the reason why your good pluckings invariably command the 
highest price, not only in the Chlonial market, but in the markets 
of the world. 

(A number of feathers were then handed round for inspection. 
Speaking of two especially fine bunches of primes and feminas, 
Mr. Penny said that in density they were practically perfect. The 
quills were light, well-(5lothed, and woll-ffiied to the bottom). 

I now, Sir, will pass round, in order to shew what I consider 
the most desii*able class of fc^rther to produce — and now that 
thest‘. desirable descriptions have passed your haiods, I beg to submit 
the class that T, without fear of contradiction, state will becomeg iii 
the near future, a veritable^ drug in the market. 

Slackness of Flue. 

This feather is, to all appearance — in the bunch a fine class of 
feather, but an examination of the individual feather shews at once 
a woolly, slack flue, the texture throughout being altogether too 
slack. Now, gentlemen, having spent some years in the manufac- 
turing department, together with an experience of the dye house, 
I profess to know something about the weight of the various dyes 
used. For instance, if the manufacturers have ordei*s for light 
colours it is possible that a feather of this class will carry the dye, 
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of say a light CL*eam, yellow or blue, but the more dark the colour 
becomes, so is the weight of dye increased. Thus to carry a dark 
brown, the texture of the feather must of necessity be a strong- 
one : when it comes to dyeing black, the weight of colouj- is such 
as would tear this feather to pieces and it would come out of the dye 
bath nothing but a bunch of rags. Practically it would be a quill 
with nothing but a few strands of flue left. To put the thing in a 
nutshell, as the density of the dye increases, so must the strength of 
the feather be in proportion, or, in other words, only strong, well- 
built feathers can be used for dark colours. You will naturally 
exclaim “What has that got to do with me?” My reply is 
“ Every tiling,” for the simple reason that buyers are very 
discriminating and, if orders are placed for a certain class of feather, 
that class of feather will command a high price, whereas other 
grades will be neglected and sold at a ])rice wdlich will be 
unremunerative to the grower. (FTere a feather was shewn in 
condition foi* curling). 

Mars. 

I do not know whether I am allowed to touch on this subject, 
but as I have some interesting exhibits here 1 ask for your kind 

indulgence whilst I pass them round. 1 have also a microscope 

and slides, shewing bars of all descriptions, also perfect, well-bred 

tand developed flue, which may be of interest to the gentlemen 

around me. 


The Cause of the Bar. 

It is, indeed, difficult for one who is not a farmer and in direct 
touch with birds from day to day to state distinctly, and with 
authority, what is the cause of the bar. Certain it is that this 
defect does not appear to RiUy extent in the feathers of the wild 
bird. (Samples of wild feathers were here passed round). 

I am convinced that evei*y farmer has his own opinion and 
theory on this subject. Home pat it down to the result of the 
ostrich fly. Others say it must be the result of a pest or mite, but 
1 still maintain that the source of the trouble is in the })lood of the 
bird, or, in other words, the result of too much in-breeding, and I 
further maintain that parent birds carrying heavy bars are likely 
to have the same defect more pronounced in their progeny. I cast 
out the idea that it is the result of insufficient feeding, for the 
simple reason that amongst the feathers of the most valuable birds 
— birds who shew, by their grand plumage and perfect lustre, that 
they have not suffered by lack of food or attention — I find bars of 
the most pronounced description. 

While not able to state, with authority, what is the cause of 
the great set-back, yet I feel that I am perfectly safe when I state 
distinctly that the defect must be sought for in the blood of the 
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bird, and a more liberal interchange of birds would result in. the 
eradication of this serious damage to industry. 

To my mind tire few feathers which. I now pass to you put 
an effectual end to the ideii of pest, as the heathers show a bUif 
which is quite nerv to the bulk of tlie produc(u:s. f also exhibit t<^ 
you some feathers which have bars on one side of the huithcu: only. 
The feathers I now hand to you are the feathers of a puir^ bred 
Minorca. From this stock I have in-bred for tire past tliree S(‘-asons, 
with the result that I have produced bars which are identical with 
that produced in the ostrich. An examination of these feuithei's 
will, I am sure, bear me out in my theory that in-breeding is the 
cause of this defect. 


ExroBTiNo Birds. 

Now, gentlemen, I have to draw your serious attention to a, 
matter which affects all those who have the future of this extra- 
ordinary industry at heart. You are all aware, I. am sure, that 
fair number of birds have been exported to America, and the 
Murray and Black Swan River districts of Australia, in California, 
and other districts of America they are doing their best to establish 
ostrich farming, and in one of the recent American publications I 
read full details of their efforts and of their appeal to the people of 
the United States to patronize American grown feathers. Now, 
Sir, America is one of our best customers, and without their aid 
and purchasing power our values would fall to an alarming degree. 
I have also read of efforts being made to establish ostrich farming 
in India, and I may mention that in Southern Europe, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean an ostrich farm exists. Now, it is an 
established fact that our Government has placed an export duty of 
,£100 on each bird leaving the Colony — but what is a £100 fine to 
men who wish to get fresh blood? I can assure you that our 
American friends will, in the near future, readily pay this amount 
to get good birds and, what is of the most vital importance to tliem, 
fresh blood to assist them in building up their ffocks. Most of you, 
I am sure, read only recently that 1,000 birds were to bo c^xportcMl. 
How this rumour came about I am unable to say, but a. r(',pr(',S(uit" 
ative of one of our leading steamship lines came to me soon aftcjr 
this got into print, and asked me if I could give him any particulars 
about it. Being a bit of a Scotchman, I asked why. lie told me 
that they would fit out a steamer and give cheap freigiit. I. told 
him that if I could prevent it, he would not get a bird out of this 
Colony. (Applause) . 

Gentlemen, this is a danger to be met l>y you persuading our 
Government to absolutely prohibit the export of birds— not only 
from the Coast Ports, but from passing the borders of the Colony 
— for so sure as our American friends get possession, of any 
number of good birds, you may say ‘‘ Good-by (3 ” to om^ of our lu^st 
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customers, and will iind that the remarkable monopoly which you 
possess to-day is destroyed, and prices will come down to such a 
level as will leave you sorry men. (Applause), 

In conclusion, gentlemen, 1 will condense the remarks 
contained in this paper ‘‘ Gimw good feathers, get rid of your 
common grade birds, give strong support to the Stud Book and so 
build up a tine class of feather producers and persuade our (xovern- 
luent to pass a most stringent Act totally prohibiting the export of 
birds.” (Loud applause). 

Microsoopic Seides. 

" i .oazThe following microscopic slides were exhibited during the 
lecture : 

No. 1. Well formed dense Hue. 

,, *J!. Moderate flue, showing beginning of bar. (Close to 

stem). 

,, d. Well developed flue, equal density. 

,, 4. Bar in flue very pronounced, stem partly destroyed. 

,, 7. Perfect Black, very dense and of fine quality. 

,, 8. Black, very poor quality, Bar very pronounced. 

Minorca heather (large one) showi)ig Bars. 



THE CULTIVATION OP PASPALUM 

GRASS. 


Mr. B. Harrison, of BurringBar, Tweed Bivci% N.S. Wa,le.s, 
Australia, forwards for publication the following (joninmnicatiou 
which he addressed to tlie Ttre^cd a.nd Wiis i)ublished by thaf 

journal- The subject is of such far reaching importance i.o (ilu', 
farmers of this Colony that we reproduce it in full. 

To THE Editor of the “Tweed TimEvS.” 

Sir, — Would you kindly permit me to giv<'. your readc/.rs sonu' 
information on this highly important subject, as I feel certain it 
will prove of great benefit, and interesting to many of them. All 
stockowners are aware of tlie great value of good foddoi' 
plants, and after many years’ cxperienct‘ and. oliscrvation 
of this marvellous grass, which appears to thrive well and 
yield abundantly in all soils and situations, I do not think I can 
make a mistake in saying, that to your graziers and dairy-faiiners 
it would prove one of the greatest boons with which they could 
possibly become acquainted. After about 12 years’ experience,. 
Paspalum Dilatatum has become the favourite grass with the- 
farmers on the North Coast of New South Wales, Australia, and 
to the dairymen especially it has proved a veritable mine of wealth 
and can be converted, if necessary, into hay, ensilage, or cliaff. 

It produces an immense amount of sncculent herbage, which 
is eagerly relished by all stock ; grows from bft. to lOft. high 
bears a large quantity of seed, wliich can readily be disposed of 
a good price ; and thrives well almost anywhere. No other grass, 
can equal it for rapid growth, quantity and quality of herbage, and 
its adaptability to almost any soil or climate ; and the person who. 
introduces this grass into his district will prove a benefactor not 
only to the locality in which he resides, but the country generally. 
Any land on which paspalum is established is worth from blO to. 
.i'20 per acre. 

Once established, this grass remains permanent for all time, 
and saves the farmer from the great annual expense entailed in 
the purchase and cultivation of other grass seeds. In the Tweed 
district (New' South Wales) the seed is sown after the scrub or 
other growth has been felled and fired, at the rate of about lOIbs, 
to 151bs. of seed per acre. Where there is much moisture the 
grass will, within a few months, be several feet high, and ladeu 
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with seed. In the dry districts the seed should be sown in x\utumn. 
when the weather is cooler, and wdien there is a ])robability of 
geiting rain. 

This grass has proved very effectual in preventing and 
subduing noxious growth of all kinds, and to those landowners 
who are troubled with the persistent and expensive growth of 
ferns or thistles, etc., it would prove a great blessing ; but 
it should not be sown on land intended for the cultivation 
of other crops, as it is a very prolific seeder, and when 
once established is very difficult if not impossible to eradicate. 
There are good paddocks of this grass on the Tweed that have 
been in existence for the past ten or twelve years. It has been 
known to yield, at the Wallongbar Experimental Farm, on cultivated 
ground, wEeii four months old, tons of green fodder, and several 
successive cuttings of over lb tons each per aci'e, within the year. 
On fairly rich soil where there is a good rainfall this grass should 
easily sustain one bullock, or ten slieo}) per acre, and from 50 to 
100 pigs could be kept in. good coiulitiori on a tew acres witli the 
addition ol some skim milk or other feed. All [)ersons who liaAe 
used it for this purpose spinik very highly of it. 

It is Uilinost im|)0SKil)le to calculate the extent to which it has 
enhanced the value of all j)roperty, and a large area of land which 
a few years ago was considered absolutely worthless, has, through 
its cultivation, become of great value, and is now' producing large 
profits, and it has given a great stimulus to settlement and 
enterprise. It has done more tor the prosperity of the North 
Coast than any other variety of fodder could possibly have done, 
and it has also been the principal factor in making our dairy 
industry — w'hicli has now' assumed immense proportions— highly 
profitable, and the lands on the North Coast famous throughout 
the world. Land which a few years back could have been purchased 
for a few pounds per acre, is now worth from 50 dels (TIO) to 
125 dols (125) per acre, and the reserve price in some instances 
has been fixed at 150 dols per acre. This famous plant 

I'esists the evil effects of frost, drought, or ffood more effectuall)' 
than the other varieties, and will preserve its verdure wlien ail 
otlier grasses would be scorched or dried up with the summer heat 
and tile frosts of winter. To prove the truth, of these statements 
I shall quote from a few of our leading authorities 

Of this celebrated grass, W. S. Campell, Esq., Director of 
Agriculture, New South Wales., says ; “ This grass has attained 
such remarkable prominence, and so many persons have become 
acquainted with its great value, and so much has been written 
about its merits, that anything one can write upon the subject 
seems to be superfluous.” He. also says, speaking of its introduc- 
tion : Gradually the farmers took to planting it, and as its 
excellent qualities became known the demand for seed and plants, 
became enormous, and its name has now become familiar to every 
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man, woman, and child, not only in tlie Uicdiniond and Tweed 
Biver districts, but all over the coastal districts ol' the Static/’ 

The same ^•entleinan, who rec(mtly visit^al thesei districts, said 
to a Sydney reporter, That h(^ like othcu’s who had Ix^en lHn:e, 
had retiniied greatly iin pressed with th,e prosperity of th(>, p(H)ple, 
The paspahmi grass in many place's was five to six had. high, and 
it was difficult to see the cattle in it. Indeed, if the gra^ss stood n|) 
straight it wo^lld be impossible to see them. As it was only their 
backs were visible, and he believed that it would support five or 
•six head of stock per acre for several months. Land was realising 
large prices, and he thought it would go still higher.” 

Ml*. Varley, editor of the Claroica and Richmond ErCaininer^ 
says of this grass : It is a wonderful fodder plant, (xiven a 

sufficiency of moisture, it will flourish in all classes of soil. 1 have 
seen it luxuriating in swamps, with water over its crown ; in the 
Big Scrub in its glory ; on the sandy barren wastes of the 
seasliore ; but nowhere have I seen it grow with greater luxuriance 
than on the forest ridges. A few years ago the Bichmond was 
threatened by a weed called the Mullumbimby Couch. Cattle fell 
away on it, and many died. Since the introduction of paspalum 
this weed has had notice to quit. As in quality, so in growth, as 
compared with U|lier grasses, — it is paspalum first, the rest 
nowliere. An ene%etic man, backed up by paspalum dilatatum 
■and cows, is almost^&t*e of success. Take the ‘ Big Scrub ' of the 
Bichmond as a case in point. Fifteen years ago tliis magnificent 
tract of country was practically in its primeval state. It was 
•equally provided then, as now, with steam communication to 
Sydney. No point of it was more remote than 15 miles from 
water carriage. Yet no progress was visible, I^dve years later the 
railway from Lismore to the Tweed was opened, bb’om that day 
the jungle began to disappear, and to-day the whole face of tlie 
country is altered, paspalum dilatatum being Hiibstitut(5(l foi* s(u*iib, 
and dairy cows for paddymolons. One buttei* factory aJom^ wbicli 
opened with the advent of the railway, lias incr(3as<u,i its outfiut 
from one ton a month to 850 tons a inr)nth. A hei*d of c.ows will 
easily average TIO per head per annum. One farmer (resident iji 
the Coramba district) published his receipts foi* one year wliic'li 
shewed a credit balance of .11300. His area, was only 1(30 
acres.” 

This is what Mr. G. F. Julius, Hecretary, Dairymen \s Union, 
Bucca Creek, says in the Oomrmmnt Agrkultaml Gazette, New 
South Wales : “ This remarkable plant is quickly coming to the 

forefront as a grass peculiarly adapted to otir uncertain climate. 
Being^ a deep-rooter, its properties as a drought resister alone 
proclaim it invaluable ; and while throughout the warinei* seasons 
of the year it surpasses all other grasses in the I'apidity and 
abundance of its growth, the severest of our frosts; although 
retarding its growth, fails to subdue its evergreen state. It is 
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most cfticacioiis in subduing and preventing the growth oi all 
noxious weeds. By tlie assistance of paspalum diiatatum many 
lu,nds hitherto deemed worthless in their 3‘ocky, hilly or swampy 
situations have been triumphantly reclaimed.” 

The Af/ricuMaral Goveruinmi Gazette says: “Throughout 
the length and breadth of the Northern dairy districts paspalum 
grass is regarded as the king of pasture grasses, and at present it 
has, no doubt, every claim to such a position.” 

Mr. H. Munsey, of Dundas (New South Wales) says : 
“ .Paspalum is the grass that has revolutionised the dairying 
industry oji the North Coast. Scores of instances can be quoted 
shewing that the capacity of farms has been doubled and trebled, 
and it forms a dense mass of succulent forage. Having spent over 
a month going through farms where this grass has been sown, I 
can safely recommend its planting on a large scale. I have seen 
farms where 100 head of dairy cattle have been kept all the year 
round on less than 100 acres of land, giving splendid returns in 
milk and butter. This grass if enclosed for a short period during 
Autumn will provide a good supply of feed for the Winter. Its 
value to the State cannot be expressed in thousands of pounds.” 

Ml-. Brandon, the well-known manager of the North Coast 
Co-operative Butter .Factory, says of paspalum : ” I do not know 

what this district would have done wdthont it, especially during the 
very dry weather we experienced some time back. With regard to 
the quality of the butter manufactured from it, it is all that could 
1)6 desired.” 

This factory, which was established about 10 years ago, and is 
owned and controlled by our farmers, for the month of January 
last, paid away to its suppliers for cream and pork, the immense 
sum of £44,500, “or at the rate of half-a-million ” per annum. 
Nearly all the cows from which the milk is obtained for this factory 
are grazed on paspalum, and very few of them are either handfed 
or housed during the winter months. 

Mr. Jas. King, President of Tweed Biver Dairymen’s Union, 
says : That to write of the merits of paspalum would require a 

newspaper.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, and apologising for trespassing at 
such great length on your space, I trust this information may 
prove of much value to yoiiv readers, and will enable them fco share 
in a portion, at least, of the prosperity which we on the North 
Coast o£ New South Wales have experiericed for some years past, 
and if any of your readers require any information upon this 
subject they should forward j^ostage for reply to, 


Yours truly, 


Burringbar, Tweed Eiver, 

New South Wales, Australia. 


B. Harbison, 


8 
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[Beyond a doubt Mv. HuL-visou, vvlio has been a i:o,si(lent of: the 
Tweed for many years, is rendering farmers and graziers tliroughoiib 
the world a great service in so widely making known tlie virtues 
of paspalum dilatatum. In this work he has secnrcul the pati'onagr^ 
of the Governor-General, Lord Northcote, and we have no^ doubt 
that our American and Indian cousins, when tlioy recognise tlie 
value of the grass as a natural fodder, will appi.'cciatc'. it as mucli. 
as do the thrifty farmers of Australia. We note that tlie Brisbane 
Courier alludes'to it as the “king of gj.-asses ” — which means that 
Queenslanders are profiting by the lesson taught them in its use 
by the farmers of New South Wales. — Editor, Tweed Times.] 


BARS IN OSTRICH FEATHERS- 


Address by Professor Duerden. 


At the recent meeting of the Zwart Kuggens Farmers’ 
A,ssociation (Hon. R. F. Hurndall, M.L.C., in the chair), an 
interesting address on bars in ostrich feathers was delivered by 
Professor Duerden (Professor of Zoology at Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown) . He described his researches as a com- 
bination of practical and scientific effort and briefly reviewed his 
labours of the past fifteen months. Ultimately, he got three chicks 
of his own. The Government was helping in this matter of 
investigation, and was prepared to pay, but he (Mr. Duerden) had 
realised, as many of his hearers doubtless realised, that the fui'ther 
they got into the mattei' the more difficult it became. Dr. 
Hutcheon (Director of Agriculture) had been visiting Grahamstown 
during the previous week, and had given him (the lecturer) to 
understand that he was keenly interested in the inatte.i,-, and tba,t 
the work should go on, as it would be encouraged from year to 
year, and the expenses of the investigation w'ould be met. 

The Upper Albany Farmeis’ Association had appointed some 
of the best known men around Grahamstown to act upon tho 
special Committee which met once a month, and it had been 
suggested that they might have corresponding members from, tho 
different Associations — (hear, hear) — so that if the Zwart Ruggens 
Farmers’ Association cared to appoint one or two corresponding 
members, he would take it a.s a compliment. He had also been 
in communication with ostrich farmers in all parts of the world. 
He had been in coiumunication with people engaged in ostrich 
farming in Florida and California, for instance — in tlic latti-r State 
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with a man who had a thousand birds and who carried on the 
thing on a very elaborate scale. He advertised his “ show ” in the 
papers and charged visitors so much a head ! The Professor added 
that he was ako corresponding with the Agricultural College of 
New Zealand, where there were from two to three thousand birds, 
and also with the authorities in Australia, and in parts of Northern 
Africa. The idea was that South Africans should know exactly 
what was being done in other places and countries. 

The lecturer then devoted ten or fifteen minutes to an 
exposition of the huge diagrams on the board behind him, shewing 
the growth and structure of the feather, — how it is the epidermis 
or outer skin which gives us all feathers, hair, nails, enamel of 
teeth, and hoofs of horses. Bars were not a phenomena confined 
to feathers : they had been found in all of the above-mentioned 
structures. 

The replies to the Secretary’s query (as to the cause of btirs) 
were numerous and extremely diverse. Several had stated tliat 
they had got a sure cure/’ whilst others had written to the 
Government offering to reveal a certain preventive for a substantial 
payment. (Laugliter). But the one difference between a mere 
explanation put on paper and an explanation which would satisfy 
men of science was that in the latter case you would have to be 
able to prove it. 

The Parasite Theory. 

First they might consider (continued the lecturer) the theory 
that bars were due to insect parasites or pests. This view was 
prevalent around Grahamstown, but it did not seem to be so very 
prevalent in the district of Graaff-Beinet. 

Professor Duerden exhibited at this stage a number of 
interesting photograplis and, continuing, said he had put the chicks 
to which he made reference under close observation: they had 
been placed on ground on which ostriches had never been before, 
The birds had never seen a mite or a fly, and there was not the 
slightest evidence of tapeworms, and yet all the cliicks had barred 
feathers. This proved that bars were independent of external 
parasites, and one of tlie factors was therefore eliminated. 

The '' Nutrition” Theoi^y. 

Then came the next explanation, viz., that there had been 
some interference with the nutrition of the feather — which seemed 
a much more reasonable explanation. A great number of 
arguments had been advanced in support of this view, and he (the 
lecturer) had an extremely good instance of it at the meeting. (A 
feather showing a gap in the plumage w’^as here exhibited). One of: 
the chicks was taken (as an experiment) from lucerne to the veld 
for a period of three weeks : the veld in question was not very bad. 
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As the feathers continued to grow, this was the result, Tlicre was 
not the slightest doubt that the space corresporided witli the form- 
ation of the feather while the chick was on the veld. They had 
therefore undisputed evidence that the nutrition of the l)ii‘d has a 
good deal to do with the subject, Init — and he wished to e-mphasi^^o 
this — nutrition was not everything : what had been proved was 
that the ostriclr was a highly sensitive bird as regards nutrition. 

Making further reference to his experiments, the lecturer sa.id 
he was feeding the birds well in order to keep them in the pink of 
condition. His object was to see whether he could eliminate tlie 
bar. He did not say it would be conclusive but it would be 
suggestive. 

Feeding And Breeding. 

With regard to the improvement of animals generally, the 
matter resolved itself into two methods — feeding and breeding — and 
as regards ostriches his great idea was to endeavour by means of 
the above to produce a barless feather. He maintained that given 
time, it was quite possible to bring about a barless feather. 

Referring to quills. Professor Duerden said that bars were 
formed independently of the quill, but he certainly would not say 
that quills had no influence whatsoever. There was something 
fandamental about the formation of bars independent of these 
separate tendencies. He looked upon mal-nutrition and this 
peculiarity of the quill as predisposing causes. 

Bars were found, he might add, not only in ostriclies but 
practically, in all birds: they were not so marked, perhaps, but they 
were there. From experiments, he found that poultry in poor 
condition showed bars — on the tail feathers especially. Fie mm- 
tioned pigeons as a case in point, and with regard to bigger birds, 
they had at Grahamstown Museum, a rhea, a South American 
ostrich, and practically everyone of its feathers was 1)arrod 
thronghont. 

Bars could be produced artificially: pigeons well fed und 
starved alternately eventually showed signs of bars. 

The Professor added that he was still carrying on cxpeiFimints 
with different birds: the special advantage of small liirds like 
pigeons was that, in the case of feathers, miscroscopic invc'stigaia’on 
could be made. At present he had not come to any conclusion as 
to how bars were produced : he could give them the conditions, 
but he could not explain Jiow they were produced. They were due 
to some external constriction, but what caused that constriction he 
was not prepared to say. He was inclined to think that it wjis a 
shrinkage of the tissue due to mal-nutrition, but this lie was not 
pppared to demonstrate. He hoped the next time he addressed 
his hearers to be able to shew them how this constriction took place 
and prevented the feather from fully extending. (Hear, hear.) 
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He had given them the position as it was to-day, and if they 
could help him in any way by wTiting or sending specimens he 
would only be too pleased to hear from them. He particularly 
wanted to be able to examine the wing of a very badly barred bird, 
when the feathers were about half-grown. If any of his farming 
friends came across anything of the kind, he would be much obliged 
if they would send it to him. 


Wanted: Fixity of Tybe. 

With regard to some remarks which had fallen from 
Mr. Walter Eubidge, he (the lecturer) quite agreed with him. It 
did seem very important that South Africans should get certain 
types fixed — as regard birds as well as merinos and other stock — so 
that they could ahvays depend upon the birds breeding true to type. 
Then, given certain types, they could in breed and get diifereut 
varieties from them. 

In the matter of diseases, and referilng to the ostrich tape- 
worm, the lecturer said that the ostrich eggs must be eaten, and 
then the ostricli must eat a substance containing th,e eggs ; in 
order to produce a tape- worm, it must pass through twice. 

At this stage a letter was read from Mr. Bam Piobart, cd* 
Poortje, in which he said that he for one had alwaiys been very 
anxious to find out the real cause of bars — such a serious damage 
to the feather. One year in particular, his clip was damaged to 
such an extent that instead of £500 he got only £250, but the 
following year, from the very same birds, he got a very good clip. 
The natural conclusion he came to was that it was a natural defect, 
perhaps caused through excessive heat or cold weatlier when 
quilling. (A feather was forwarded in support of this contention, 
the bars being visible right to the bottom of the quill). He did 
not for one moment think that an insect was the cause, or bad 
treatment. Pie did not mean to say that cli[)ping more than once 
a year would not damage the quality of the feather : most assuredly 
it would. 

Mr, C. G. Lee : Ho you think the osfcricli more sensitive to 
sudden changes than any other bird ? 

Professor Duerden : Prom many instances it does seem as if 
the ostrich is highly sensitive. I can mention a number of 
instances where the birds on being moved from one veld to aiiotlier 
responded readily. Even where the second kind of veld was the 
better, the birds have shewn more bars. 

In further reply to Mr. Lee, the Professor stated that the 
ostrich was specialised in the production of feathers, and to form 
such large feathers was a very serious drain upon the constitution 
of the bird. Hence any interference with the condition of the 
bird was very likely to interfere with the production of feathers. 
He thought the ostrich would shew this much more readily than 
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any other bird because it produced much more, or ratlier larger, 
feathers. 

In the course of a friendly discussion the Professor said he 
would like to go through the numerous letters that had been received 
from interested farmers, and make a precis which he could submit 
at the next meeting. (Plear, hear). 

On. the motion of Mr. G. G. Lee, the following resolution was 
xitianimously adopted: — “That this Association very highly 
appreciates the presence of Professor Daerden, and for the valuable 
information supplied, (information collected in a manner thoroughly 
practical as well as theoretical) desires to convey to Professor 
Luerden its most hearty thanks, and further conveys to the Khodes 
University College thanks for the material supplied by the Professor 
which is useful, interesting, and instructive. Further that this 
Association realises that Professor Duerden’s researches are of the 
very greatest value to this country, and trusts that further and 
more substantial help will be granted for further and more elaborate 
investigations.” 

It was decided, on the motion of Mr. Lee that a sub-comrnittee 
of three farming members be elected by the Association Executive 
to keep in touch with Professor Duerden in the matter. 



CAPE PRODUCE IN LONDON. 


The Oommercial Aspect. 


Reports on Canned G-uavas, Dried Fruits, Honey, and 

Almonds. 


The Agent“General has forwarded the following i’eports pro- 
cured by the Commercial Agent in London (Mr. Lewis 
Atkinson) : — 

Cape Canned (ttiavab. 

We have examined the tin of Cape Guavas whicli has been 
packed by Messrs. J. J. Flill & Co., and as far as the packing and 
the quality of the fruit and the treatment generally, oiir report 
must be exceedingly good ; in fact, we came to the conclusion that 
tliere is no doubt that Messrs. Hill understand the packing of the 
fruit. We are afraid, however, that Guavas in this form will never 
be popular here, and we do not think that even a low price will 
mean a large sale. The flavour is an acquired one, and is, in our 
opinion, more suited for tropical countries. The seeds would also 
be an objection, and with the seeds removed, the fruit would be 
nothing more than a jam. We may say that we have been 
endeavouring to introduce Cape Guava Jelly in a most presentable 
form at an exceedingly cheap rate to the British public for some 
time past, but with very little success, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that the flavour is not acceptable among the middle classes. 

(Signed) J. Travers & Sons, Ltd., 

119, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 

July, 23, 1906. 


Dried Fruit. 

We have pleasure in giving our views on the different varieties 
of fruit which have been inspected by our representatives at differ- 
ent times. 

Sun-dried ApricoU are equal to some of the very finest fruit 
which is shipped to this market, and should at all times command 
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cl good price, varying, we may say, according to the supply h(a‘i% 
but as a rule, from 70/- to SO/- per cwt., duty paid in Loudon. 

Evaporated Peaches are very gcxvi in t-olour, but not so hirge 
as some fruit which is shi])ped irere. The demand for this (ruit 
is at all times very poor, and the (juantity sold is v('ry sm}iill ; 

but tlic price it would fetch as a- rule would be in tlu^. mdghl)our- 
hood of 40/-. 

Eaisins are excellent in quality, colour and texture, a,nd if tlu\y 
can be sold in London in the neigbourhood of 40s. per cwt., tliere. will 
be a very good demand for them. Some improvement of tlu^ systcan of 
packing, however, is nece>ssary before they would l)o readily adopttui 
in the London Trade ; they would have to be graded as to si/ag 
packed in smaller boxes, say 14 and lbs. net each, and faicrul in 
a somewhat similar manner in which the dried plums hjiv('. Ixam 
treated. 

Sultana Raisins are a very good useful fruit for this marlcct, 
the quality and substance are fine, but the colour is much too (hii’k 
to command a high price on this market. They would, howtwc'.r, 
almost at any time command a price from 85/- to 40/- [)or cwd., 
duty paid in London. 

Currants are only medium quality fruit, the berries ai’(‘. not 
sufficiently filled, the fiavour is not similar to the fiavom: of tlie 
Ionian Fruit ; the colour is not much better than th.e lowc3st gi‘aid.e 
which is shipped from the islands, and unless greatly improverl, not 
suitable for this market. 

Walnuts are very good, but owing to the systcun of di*ying in 
the sun, ’we are afraid the kernels have deteriorated. Tlu^ usual 
value of these goods is about 25s. per cwt. but the (.luantity sold 
here is very small. 

Almonds. The shells of these are very hard and they would l)e 
almost unmarketable here ; prices which arc usually ruling for thesci 
goods here vary from about 25s, to 40s. per cwt., according to 
quality. 

Plums. The dry Plums which you send us are very good 
indeed in quality, the flavour and appearance being similar to the 
Californian fruit, a large quantity of which is sold here every yea.r. 
The system of curing is, however, not yet perfect, as we notice one 
of the boxes is showing mildew. This is due, we think, to too 
much moisture having been put into the fruit after it was sundried. 
It may, however, be due to the box having been made damp during 
the voyage and transit. The Plums also require to be graded in 
seven sizes, and the number of plums to the lb. stated on th('. 
packages, which should be about 281bs. net each and the sha[)e of 
the Californian box at present used. 

We have pleasure in making you the following offers for the 
portion of goods which you have in London : — 
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Apricots ... 

... 85.S. 

per cw't,, 

duty paid Loadon 

Peaches ... 

... 50s. 

y } 

yi y 3 y 3 

Ihiisins ... 

... 40s. 

yj 

yy yy n 

Sultanas 

... 40s. 

y ’ 

yy yy yy 

Currtuits 

... 258, 

y y 

y y yy yy 

Walnuts... 

... 40s. 

y y 

yy yy yy 

Shell Almonds 

... 30.S. 

y y 

yy yy 

Plums 

... 2«s. 


yy yy yy 


(Sgtl.) J. Tr.wehs & 

Sons, Limited, 

July 2ist, 190(). 





Dried Fruit and Honey at ti-ie Crystal Palace 

l^XPTIHITION. 

We have pleasure in reporting on the samples of fruit shown 
to us at the Crystal Palace Kxhihition. We may say that generally 
speaking, we consider tlie fruit of exceedingly good quality and 
with certain alterations, in the majority of cases, would be highly 
suitable for this market. 

Plums . — The quality of the Plums or Prunes, as you call them, 
is exceedingly good, and of the Oregon type of fruit. The method 
of processing and grading is much behind tlie Californian and 
l?rench methods, and it is evident that in this direction your 
processors require instruction. We would suggest that you adopt 
the title of “ Cape Imperial Plums and that under this you put 
the packer’s name. In this case we saw the Donkerhoek Fruit 
Syndicate Packing. The keeping quality of the fruit depends 
entirely on the methods of processing, and the Californians are 
now able to guarantee that their fruit will keep black for more tlian 
six months. There is no difficulty in obtaining tliis result when 
the correct methods are known. Wc also saw a mark of plums 
li.P.P.” not quite the same variety, and not so suitable for tliis 
market. The processing in this case was also incomplete. The 
shape of the box was not suitable, and the weight should not 
exceed ‘251bs. The fruit had the appearance of having been packed 
withqut being drained after being processed with the result that it 
had turned white and sugary. The grading was also imperfect, 
and it ought to be borne in mind that the fruit is quoted on this 
market in sizes varying from 5 to 10 plums, generally commencing 
with 80 to the lb. and going up to 120. We would suggest that 
this packer should adopt same shaped boxes as the Donkerhoek 
Fruit Syndicate. 

Almonds . — The soft shelled almonds were of excellent quality, 
and will at any time fetch the highest prices, provided this regu- 
larity is maintained. The hard shells were also exceedingly good, 
and we have no suggestions to make for their improvement. 
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Stiltana .^. — The Kultanas packed by 0. P. llainiiiarL <>f 
Worcester, are excellent, both in llavoiir and quality, but twif^^^-y in 
appearance ; and if this could be reduced and the (rreek procu'.ss 
adopted, the fruit would fetch quite lOs. per cwt. more. We shall 
hav(3 pleasure in sending you in a short time suiTuplos of the mnv 
'Grc'ek variety. 

The coloni* of Messrs. Haninian’s fruit is a little dark and the 
'Condition too moist. 

Currants— The flavour of the Cape currants is not the same 
as the Greek variety, and, considering the difficulty that the (J-reeks 
have had in dealing with the quantity of fruit they can produce, 
we would suggest that the production of currants will never satis- 
factorily pay the farmer if intended for exportation. 

White currants ate not suitable for the English market, and, 
consequently, would return a very low price. 

Peaches . — The quality and condition is excellent, the weight 
'of the fruit is above the average, the packing is good ; and if the 
boxes were reduced in size, say to 25 lbs. each, and well faced, the 
fruit should fetch good prices. 

Apricots . — Boxes in this case are too large, the 25 lbs. size 
should be adopted, the fruit nicely faced, and overlaid with lace 
papei*. The quality and condition of the fruit leaves nothing to be 
'desired. Perhaps a little later it would be found that the fruit 
would travel without being so highly dried, in which case extra 
moisture would of coarse result, as a benefit to the farmer. 

Hamman's Stalk liaisins . — The quality and flavour of this 
fruit is exceedingly good, but the condition in which it is packed is 
unsuitable for the trade in this market. The raisins sliould be 
quite free from stalk, packed in 14 lb. boxes, and the large fruit 
shaken to the top and pressed, and overlaid with a little laceq)apei\ 
It must not be forgotten that it is only in exceptional years when a 
paying price can be obtained for this fruit. During the whole of 
last season Spanish raisins were sold on this market at per ton, 
landed in warehouse in London, but not duty paid. In the present 
season the price will probably reach an average of ,1;>40 {)er ton, 
because the crop is reported to be about 15,000 tons as compared 
with 28,000 of the previous year. 

Having these facts in mind, it will be for the grower to decide 
whether the risk of production for this market is worth taking. 

Homy . — We have examined the samples of honey, which we 
consider to be very good, both as regards texture and flavour ; but 
we do not think it up to the standard of English honey, and would, 
therefore, have to be sold at a lower price. The honey consumed 
(especially for domestic purposes) in this country consists of prac- 
tically two kinds, viz., English honey and foreign. The English 
realises about 6d. to 8d, per lb. for strained and about 8d. to lOd, 
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per lb. lor sectionH. The liiiest foreign honey that wc import, is 
Iroin f]a.ina;ica, and it is against this honey (which is obtained in 
•aJinost unlimited quantities) that your product will come into 
' (ximpotition. 

We may mention that the Uvsual packages for rlamaica lioney 
•a-rc (xisks of about 8 cwt. each, and cases containing two 7)6 lb. tins. 
We do not tliink it would be advisable to exceed 3 cwt. in any one 
package. 

The following represent market values, assuming the package 
to be the same as Jamaica, viz., 3 cwt. barrels: — 

Sample 

No. 1.— Bright liquid, good texture and flavour; value, 28s. 

-cwt. 

No. 2. — Liquid rather dull, good texture, flavour a little too 
■strong ; 25s. cwt. 

No. 8. — Pale yellow set, good aroma and texture, but flavour 
slightly strong ; 24s. cwt. 

Honey in section is of very good flavour and quality, and is 
worth 5s. to 6s. per dozen sections. 

(Sgd.) J. Travebs & Sons (Limited). 

Sept. 18, J906. 


Other Keports. 

You asked us this morning to give you an opinion upon some 
samples of Cape Kaisins and Almonds, which you shewed us at 
Messrs. S. Hanson & Sons. It is a long while since we have seen 
any Cape Eaisins in this market, but from what we saw of your 
Samples, wc should say that the quality is very much improved of 
late years, the size and colour being very superior ; in consequence 
■of the short supply of. Spanish .Uaisins, if you had any in stock here 
at the present time, they would realise very good prices. We 
should never advise you to ship them on tlie stalk, as our grocers 
here have a great objection to the trouble of picking them. The 
'Seedless, or Sultanas, are also of excellent quality. 

With regard to the Almonds, as the shells are so hard we 
nould never advise you to ship them in that condition. They should 
be carefxxlly cracked, selected, and the best packed in boxes, and the 
broken and inferior in bags. By this means you save the freight 
•on the shell, which is roughly half the weight. 

Almonds are also very dear this year, and if consigned would 
meet a very good market. 

(Signed) Clark Atjsted & Co., 

Eastclieap, London, E,C. 


Sept. Jl, ,1906. 
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Confirming our verbal promise to write you respecting samples, 
of fruit submitted yesterday, we are pleased to say the quality of all 
the Eaisins is excellent. The Currants are also very good. 

These latter are of less moment thaix tlie .Raisins, as (Irexico 
already gTow^s more Currants than the world can consiini(% and is 
at her wit’s end for expedients for tlieir disposal. 

Boxes of about 28 lbs. would bo prcfei‘able to those of 50 lbs. 
As you have a few'^ packages liere, we shall be pleased (subject 
to same being sound and in good order), as a practical way of 
shewing our idea of their value, to offer you for prompt reply and 
delivery for Stalk Raisins 38/~, Loose Raisins 42/-, Currants 24/-, 
Sultanas 45/- per cwt.; one month less 1 per cent. 

If this ever comes to genuine heavy business, the rules of the 
trade demand that purchases be made tlxrough a recognised broker* 


(Signed) 


Sept. 13, 1906. 


Samuel Hansok & Sons, 

Eastcheap, Londoxi, E.C. 


We have much pleasure in submitting you • the result of the 
report of the samples of honey which you sent us. It iiiay be 
some guide to you to state that the light amber-coloured Cali- 
fornian honey, to which the report herewith refers, ranges from 
28/- to 32/- per cwt., packed ixr tins about 60 lbs. nett weight of 
honey. 

(Signed) Samuel HxInson & Son, 


Report on Three Samples ox"’ South Apxxigan Honev. 

A.l. — Elavour and consistency good, but too cloudy and 
deeper in colour than that which is generally prefei’red in tin’s 
market. This might be sold for grocery purposes, but in m\- 
opinion it is not sufl&ciently clear and light to compare with, tlu^ 
best Californian. 

A.2, — ^Very similar to Al. Consistency xxot so good, being 
slightly granulated. 

A.3. — Excellent flavour, but appearance uninviting, being very 
much granulated, and only suitable for manufacturing [)ur[)oses. 
No doubt, the dark colour of the honey is owing to the flowers 
and district from which it is collected, but the Britislx public 
prefer a clear light honey, and if sample A.l. could be in any way 
made more transparent, its value would be considerably enhanced* 



CAPE AGRICULTURE. 


A Plea for Scientific Methods. 


By C. G. Lee. 


Ten years ago an able French Director of Agriculture .Aaid, in 
referring to his country, In this country of extreme competition 
. . . the agriculturist can thrive only if, in working the soil, he 

■adopts scientific measures.” 

Before and since this notable utterance, great has been the 
■advance and distribution of scientific agricultural knowledge in the 
leading agricultural countries of the world, which have I'ealised the 
importance of, and reaped a great reward for teaching their fanners 
•agriculture scientifically. 

In the Cape, very little has been clone ; we are suffering in 
consequence, and what is more, unless we, as a country, mend our 
ways in this matter, our children will be elbowed off the land by 
the sons of those in other countries who have more fully discharged 
their responsibilities towards the rising generation in this respect. 

All will admit that scientific methods are not acquired by 
instinct, but all farmers are not so ready to admit and insist that 
the State must bring these means of learning farming within the 
reach of at least every young farmer. 

This Colony agrees to the principle of scientific training in 
opening Blsenburg and engaging one or two travelling scientists, 
but it i*ests with tlie fanners to have the principle extended. 0ns 
Klsenburg, with its twenty odd students, and one Dr. Nobbs may 
servo to admit the principle, but are, of course, totally inadecjiiate 
to meet th,e needs of the thousands of young farmers who are em- 
barking on the farming business, by which undertaking they must 
stand or fall, to be for the lasting good of our land if they stand, 
but to the irreparable loss of the country if they fall. 

The True South Aerioah Patriot 

has cause to tremble for the ultimate success of the vast majority 
of our young agricultural population, pitted, as they are, against 
imported products, grown by farmers much more fully equipped 
with all the latest scientific methods in raising and packing the 
products of their soil and stock^ — products brought to our stores 
cheaply and quickly by steamships, and which can be distributed 
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here by powerful Trust Companies, which to withstand would* 
puzzle a Eoosevelt and his able confederates. Against siudi coiii})0- 
tition oiTi* young farmers will stand but little chaiUcc ; in fact, it lia-s 
been proved, over and over again, in such a conflict tliUit the (‘oin- 
paratively uneducated must be hopelessly beaten right off th(', field, 
but, given a fail* opportunity of obtaining the neiHlod trsiining, our 
young farmers will not be found one whit behind those of Uiiiy 
country, but if our young men remain heavily lian(lica|)i)od, l)y 
reason of the want of scientific training, they and the country must 
suffer. 

The question is a serious one. Certainly there are a compara- 
tive few who have nothing much to fear, but where will tlie vast, 
majority stand, if sent out unassisted V It must be self-evident 
that agricultural instruction should be regularly given to both, sexes, 
in at least some of our normal and primary scliools, and it is 
equally evident that more than one Training College is noedcul, 
where those possessing an aptitude might be trained, and some of' 
them used — in time — as lights to travel in the country and make 
known scientific methods throughout the land. 

These mcasurGS are required now, to meet the sure demands, 
of the future. 

The immediate serious feature is; tliose who to-day need 
scientific knowledge and methods, are now too old to go to school, 
and to enable these to better keep abreast with the times, special 
arrangements could be made to bring the required instruction as. 
near the door as is possible by employing 

Ageicultu UAL Peofkssoks 

to travel amongst the farmers according to a well-advertised pre- 
arranged plan, these to give lectures, accompanied by demonstra- 
tions on varions subjects, taking into account the ca])abilitios of tlu^ 
districts visited, and having witli them the necessary }rpp!ia,nces for 
giving tlie demonstration in addition; and at the same time, small 
plots of land in. at least some parts of the district could h('. got for 
demonstrating purposes, where owners are agreeable to graiiit such, 
plots. (The writer knows of some plots that would ])(} graaited fre<^ 
of cost) . 

Whether such lectures and demonstrations could, in the (uirlicu*' 
and initiative stages, be carried on away from the raihva;y line is 
doubtful, but certainly, railway facilities coxild be gra-nted to bond 
dde young farmers, and young men employed on faians, undta* 
certain conditions ; for instance, that they were prepared to prosev 
cute at least a limited course of study. It would, in aaiy ca.s(3, be 

highly desirable that anybody receiving privileges- in railway 

concessions or in other ways — should not be allowed to drift back, 
if possible. 

In a short letter upon so great a subject, of courHC, only 
meagre ontlineKS can be treated, and then in a dogmatic toiuu whieiii 
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it is hoped my readers will forgive. Htill it is held tliat a sclieiiie 
aih’anging for a few travelling Professors, as roughly sketched, is. 
well within the bounds of the practical ; besides being within the 
moans of the State exchequer, and would assuredly he highly 
by an ever-increasing number of young fairiners. 

Though Blsenburg and Dr. Nobbs arc referred to, all realise 
that the Cape has very highly qualified scientists who work for the 
advance of agriculture in season and out of vseason, doing all that 
in their power lies, by investigations and researclies and publishing 
all that is helpful. Nevertheless, the country nmst have those wdio- 
can devote more time to giving instructions and demonstrations. 

HoimEUL SktNS. 

There are very hopeful signs of a.griciiltural progress, from 
which encouragement can be derived, but any wbo take the trouble 
to carefully amilysothe progress made- in countries with which we, 
at our Home and at tlie world’s markets, have to compete, is con- 
fronted by the unpleasant fact that the Cape is not ma,king e(]iuil 
advancement. More particularly, I , refer to the training advaaitages, 
given to our young farmers, as well as to tlic coming ones still at 
school. 

The present seems to be an opportune time to discuss this, 
subject, seeing that early next year the various farmers’ organisa- 
tions meet in Congress, and the branch Associations, Unions,, 
Clubs, etc., could consider the matter beforehand. Tlu^ i^wai’t 
Kuggens Farmers’ Association has had sonu^- experience in 
veterinary surgeons’ lectures and domonstrations, wliicli were well 
attended, not only by young but older farmers, and requests ha,v<.' 
been made for their continuance, and to add these to other branches 
of science. The Komgha Farmers’ Associatioti lias Uilso moved foi' 
the spread of more light on tlie working ()f tlic pariuuount industry,, 
agriculture. This luippens to cumie to tlie mind of the writtu* at tlie 
moment, but there are many ot,hers, inclusive of the South Afihaui 
press, who all have urged the spread of more scientific methods of 
fanning. The thinking fanners all agree tliat the tinu^ has ajuavivl 
for greater efforts. Therefore let us be up and doing in the work 
of advancing scientific metliods in agriculture. 
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THE DISTRICT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


There are many IJistricts in the Cape Colony capable^, of grtnit 
‘developments of which very little is known outside the innnodiattj 
vicinity, and though the case of most of these is regrettable*., {ind 
some even deplorable, there are few that compare, for i‘(?al hard- 
luck, with the district of Alexandria. 

A glance at any large scale map of the Colony will shew tliat 
this district is most favourably situated for development pur})oses 
yet it has been allowed to stand still and stagnate while the neigh- 
bouring ports have been flooding the country with products which 
might easily have been raised alongside them. Alexandria lies on 
the shores of Algoa Bay within sight of tliat large commercial 
centre and seaport — Port Elizabeth, From the sea it stretchers 
back towards the district of Albany on the north, witli graduaJ 
tmdulations until it impinges on tlie foothills of the Zuurl)(}rg. 
Here it touches the district of Ditenhage which encloses it on tlu^ 
west, while on the easterly side its boundary is the district, of 
Bathurst. As a consecpience the section thus incliuhal shares 
many of the physical and topographical features of ejudi of tlu^ 
districts mentioned, varied by others which give it n> iud(iue 
-character of its own. It thus lies roughly on the direct route 
between Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth yet it is not too mucli 
to say that it is — comparatively speaking — one of the most back- 
ward districts we have. 

Like all the other districts in the South liastern Coastal belt 
•of this Colony Alexandria has had much to contend against. J3ut 
its greatest troubles in reality have been those that in time should 
prove its most waluable assets. Paradoxical though it may seem 
one of these has been its highly favourable situation. In the days 
that are now happily past the farmers in these regions found tluit 
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paid far better to turn their attention to transport riding' than to 
work on their farms. And they naturally followed tlie line of least 
resistaiiice. The eaLTyin*^' trade to the Interior kept them busy for 
many years and wlien that was ^’oiu' so many of tiieni sat down oii 
iheir fai*ms looking' hjr a return of the fat years, that they seemed 
t<s be. lU'.^'lecting rieli chanees lying a.t their feet. The t‘.hances 
Wiyrv. ther<‘ right enough, and thoN' are there', still ; but the 
eonditions that would hav(i made for their suc(.*essful development 
were and still are absent. 

Ihdbre this pliase of the position can be discussed it is 
necessary to look at another point. As has been stated, the 
general countour of the district sheW'S it to rise towards the higher 
levels of the back-country by gentle undulations. There are very 
few rivers or streams in the distric*.t, and if tliere wej*e tluiy could 
not provide water carriage for any distance. The soil formation is 
largely a light, sandy loam which, though excellent for agricultnral 
purposes, is scarcely calculated to lend itself to the making of good 
roads. On tliese sandy loams tlie indigemous hush Ims inatle its 
home, uni.il large trimts ai*(' covered wi.li foia'sts, ‘and tlu^ leafage of 
these has added considerably to the. wefUth of th('. soil, but has done 
nothing lowards pi’oviding materia,! for the making of good roads. 
d\he result is that for all time tlu^ problem of AJexa,ndria. cannot be 
the (juestion of production, but that of transport. 

We are thus faced with the anomaly of a district ricdi l)eyund 
the dreams of awaidce with agricultural possibilities, situated close 
to some of the larger consuming centres, and within ea.sy reach, of 
•one of the largest and most imjjortant seaports in the Colony, 
languisliing for years in a (condition bordering on abject poverty all 
for the want of adeejuate means of trans])()rfc. With a popnlaition 
tha,t, for the niost part, was nnacijuaintcul wuth the necessity for 
.arlvanciul methods, and tln^ majority of whom a.re not burdemed 
with wealth it was more than diflicult to indiu'.e thorn to humcli 
•out into an exp<‘Msive system of main roads. '‘Idu'. (‘.ost of <u)n» 
structiTig roads in such a (*.ountry is not to be uu'asured by the 
(diargcjs for labour al(.)ne, as it is inotlier paicts. To do this kind of 
work thoroughly, it is nec('.ssary to have good material within 
r(3asonable reach, and this tlu'. district of .Aiexa.n<lria hicks. It is 
n(>t,b) be argiuvl from this that attmupts have not Ix'rm madci in 
this^^Hi rection, l,)ut the difliciilties have bexm so great t,ha,t oven tlie 
more progressive and active mcimbers of tlui ccuniminity have 
become disheartened from time to tinu^ and the problem of trans- 
port to-day is as acute as it possibly could be. 

Alexandria offers very few difficulties to tlie cultivator. The 
soils *are easily worked and give splendid returns. The only 
trouble is to get the stuff to market when the harvests come in. 
Such a state of things could be understood of a district distant 
from a main line of railway, where the question of cost would give 
grave cause for hesitation, but that a section of the (Jolony so 

9 
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favourably situated, and with a. trunk line ot‘ railway passin^^ its 
borders^ should have been allowed fco staignaie so long is a,n 
illuminative commentary on the conditions which ha,V(' pri'vailed 
in the country during the past fifteen or twHaity ycaws. 

The obvious reined}', of (*.ourse, is rail connnunicaition with 
the more central portions of the district, and gr(', at hopes a.re 
entertained of the results of tlu^ liiu.^ now projiartial to stio^t irons 
Sandfiats on the Midland Main, Line, to pass witliin distaiiicA^ 
of the coast, and thus link iij) thcs village of .AlcKaudria., aJid 
ultimately to be pushed furthei* along towards Uound Hill in this 
neighbouring division of Bathurst. This liiu^ wa;S saju'tioned 
during the last session of Parliament, inid tlie whoh' of the fann- 
ing community are looking forward to its (Construction JiiS tluc 
salvation of their industries. Tlierc* is Init one note' of r(‘.gi‘(d., or 
rather disappointment, in conneection witli this scdieiiKU aiiid tluit is 
the decision to construct the line with a narrow gauge, 
people here have great faith in the |)rod.iudiiv(' |)ovvci’ of tiue 
division, and it is confidently ])ruphcsie(l that otuctc tlucy ajH' in a* 
position to reach their natural markucts tlucy will muul monc 
facilities than a narrow gauge line can provid(C to triinsport tluh“ 
output. The (|uesti()n of transhijiunait too is eiu/ tint is not con- 
templated with any marked degiau' of I'avoin*, as it is feai!‘('(l ii. will 
add to the costs; and freight charges on bulk products a.rc* a. serious 
factor wdien large quantities have to be handled. In th(3 (uid, how- 
ever, it is felt that even a narrow-gauge line is btettor than nothing 
at all, for it will at least help the district to develop its dormant 
resources and, incidentally, add to the wealth of tlu.c (tolony by 
providing foodstuffs to supplant imports. 

The lNi>usT.RXEs on the Disthict. 

Prom what is given above it will be gathei’od tlia-t the indus- 
tries of the district and the wliolc of its future must be contained 
in agriculture. In the past the principal output lia,s btuai in the 
.form of grain of various kinds, and it may bt,'. statcvl at oruuc tha.t 
cereals are the most prolific crops regularly i:ais(cd so faa'. 1’o givtc 
some idea as to what is being done a few' statistics muiy provee 
helpful According to the last official returns thcj output of agri- 
cultural produce of the division in 1905 showcHi the following : 


Wheat 

4,558 muids. 

Oats 

J,J,18 „ 

Oatliay 

1,781,187 bundles 

Barle\' 

8,951 muids. 

Mealies 

7,2,15 „ 

Potatoes 

2,382 ,, 

Mangold and Beet 

2,(517 lbs. 

Tobacco 

7,775 ,, 





Tiew of the Lawn in front of Springmonnt.'* 



KtrUAr. CAVE COLONY. 


so;] 


To tliis lias to he added : 

Bark ... ... 401), .SOo Ihs. 

khitter ... ... 1.18,50)4 ,, 

Ostrich Beaithors ... 10,40(8 ,, 

without coiuitin^'Truit, Wool, Mohair, aud Cheese, mdtlier of which 

bulk very largely in tlie returns. Now, the whole population of 
the division is given in the last Census Iteturns as 10,840 
Europeans and Natives, and of this total the Knropeans numborod 
2,()0(). Tlie division covers some 1)47 square miles. Bo that 
considering the numbers ot the po])ulation, and the dirhculties they 
have to contend against, tliey are not doing so badly even wlnai 
left to themselves. 

At one time this district cairriod a good deal of stock— both 
large and small — -Imt this has gradually become I'ediiced fi'oiu oiu;‘ 
cause and another, though it is now on the up-grade again. Now 
that some knowledge has Ix^en gained of the tick-transmittial 
diseases, however, there c-an bo little doubt but that in the neuir 
future stock will form a prominent feature in, tlu^ gcauu’aJ faaining 
activities. The retuiais sliow that tliore wort', in tlu^. distrie.t la-st 
year 20,781 liead of cattle, included in whi(‘h were 452 bulls, 4,44(? 
milch cows, 0,71)4 oxen, and 9,290 others. This total should hc) 
very considerably increased this year, as tJie season Jia,s !)c3rai 
favourable. Of horses there were about 990, mules and asses 400, 
and pigs 1,4(54. The ostriches numbered 10,459, a corivsiderable 
increase on previous returns. Sheep a,nd goats shew up very 
poorly. Of the former there were about 9,000, of which only 4,121. 
are described as “ woolled.” The goats numbered 7,970, of whic'h, 
only 172 were Angoras, ddiese figures s|)t‘-ak louder than words in 
describing such a district. With sudi conditions as exist tluu'e, i(. 
seems almost absurd that the stock census sliould sliew such, i)oor 
returns, but it has to be remembered that diseuise- is iHJsponsihle for 
a great deal of this, and it takes time to re-stock a counti‘y rediuaul 
in this way. hoi* aJI that, great hope-s arc:^ entei’taincd of this 
branch of fa/rming when the country is omxi mort^ in a. position to 
introduce a. little capital. 

It has great advantages for stock of all kinds, for in tlie first 
place it has, generally speaking, a fairly regular and reliable rain- 
fall. This means that tlie pasturage is iiivariuibly in good condition. 
But what is of more importance still is the fact that it is possiblt^ 
to grow unlimited quantities of feeding stuffs, and that is mosi 
likely the direction future developments will take. Hitherto the 
farmers have been content to follow in the well-beaten track, which 
has become a deep rut in so many parts of the Colony. Cereals 
with grazing for stock has filled the measure of their ambitions. 
But now that the inland farmers have demonstrated the value of 
paying more attention to animal industry, it is very certain that the 
full value of this phase of agricultural activity will receive more 
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attention in the future. In this connection it uiuiy 1 k‘ noted thaA. tlu' 
farmers of this Colony owe a deep debt of R'ratitude to the ostrich. 
It may be broadly accepted that the productitai ol hi^iiHdaxSs 
feathers was the first incentivi^- to tlu'. pastora, lists ol (tafpi*. to 
turn their attention to th(‘- neau^ssity of provi<lin^‘ lood lor tindr 
stock to supplement the natural pa,stura^’(n It Ix^^'a.n with tlu^ 
success that attended the production of luceiau',, aanl to-da,y tlnuH^ 
are so many ostriches depastured tnitircly on tlia,t hif>'hly nutritious 
plant that it is gradually dawning upon thos(‘. (Uigagcd in pa»storaJ 
pursuits that what has proved so remunerative in the oit(‘ oiiho 
might be made of equal value in others. With the ra.i)id a.dvajicc' 
of dairying, this principle is taking deep root in sev(a*a,l distri(d;s, 
for very large quantities of lucerne arc now grown to be, kcipt aRha,\‘ 
to feedstock. In a district lik(^ Alexaaulria, wheax',, as I slia.ll shew 
later, lucerne can he grown without irrigation, this principk^, is 
bound to receive more and more a.ttention as the district opens up. 

Another fine feature of the district is tlie favourabk^ oppor- 
tunity presented for tlie introduction of that otlior magnificent 
fodder plant, Paspalum grass. This section is a nalairal gra.ss 
country, and with its regular spring and summer rainfall, (totuhined 
with its rich, deep soils, Paspalum should tlirive spUnididly. Oiu^ 
has only to ride along the ridges dividing the bush-dad vall(\vs to 
realise what magnificent opj)ortunities are here awaiting ttu' man 
with patience and energy sufficient to estuihlish tlvis snccukmt 
grass. It would cliange the entire face of the countryside. Audit 
would enable the farmers to establish, a huge dairy industry that 
would vie with anything this country could evvv hope to shew. 

Ijoose Horns and J)uipriN(! Hands. 

There is only one danger that would have to be avoided, a.nd 
that is the tendency of such loose soils when stripped of bush and 
its undergrowth to develop into drifting or “ lilowing sands. 
This is a real evil in some spots now, and tlu', introduction of more 
stock, with the probable demudation of bush that would take i)lace 
to make room for them, would very likely incrcfisc'. thait evil. "But 
there is no real need to fear catastrophe, if only due care be 
exercised in the beginning. When these loose soils shew signs of 
breaking, and the herbage is stripped from tliem, tliey' do not tak(', 
long to develop into a menace to the farmer. Ihit before tliat 
stage arrives the man who knows the risks he is running will take 
good care to have his farm divided into paddocks, so that the stock 
would not be allowed to remain too long on any particular portioti. 
And should any part show signs of breaking— or “blowing," as 
the local phrase has it — it is only necessary to close that section to 
stock for a while, and the evil can soon he remedied. There are many 
methods advocated for the reclamation of sands, but none are so 
effective as a good wire fence— and rest. This has been sliown in 
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places like Bredasdocp, where enclosed sands have been found to 
b(3como rapidly covered wdth natural herbage, if only left aJoiue 
Odiis was in i)hiccs wliore the sands had formed into really danger- 
ous drifts, aaid were driven by every gale of wind further and furtlna* 
inla/ud. Of course, in sucli a, ca,se as that it has bceai found advis" 
aibiti to supplement the natural forcers by planting iuarraiu and other 
gra,sses. Wlieiai it is only necessary to guard against possibilities, 
as is th,e case in Alexandria, very little trouble need be anti<*ipated, 
only ]}rovided thad those who farm tliere ai‘e fore-warned. 


Monmi hhvKMiNo in Oot-of-the-wav PirACES. 

Coming down to a few details connected with the actual fa, lin- 
ing of the distiict, I am reluctantly compelled to state tha,t during 
my visit I had very little opportunity of seeing mucin 1 a,rrived 
tlicre at an unlucky time for myself — though liu'ky for th(‘. distried,. 
It had been raining heavily for daws previmis to my aa;rival, and tlu^. 
rain continued so long that I was weather bound, a,nd could not gtd. 
about very much. I managed to travel ovm; some', (^.xe(‘raJ)l<'- roa<lH 
from Sandflats station a<s far as Bpringmoimt-- a, littlcnnioia'. tha,n 
half-way to the villager of Alexandria, d^here I was dediaiued by th(.> 
rain, for on making enquiries I found that travelling in tlu^ condi- 
tion of the country was next to impossible. 1 waited over, and n.s 
the rain refused to clear off, f had to make the best of Ui ba.d bargain 
and tirke the first opportunity that presented itself to get back to 
the railway again, for by then the time at my disposal was 
exha, listed. liowever, J managed to get about a little on liorscn 
l)ack, and as there is a good deal of similarity about those', coastal 
sections, I was enabled to gatlier sufficient information to give a 
fa.ir idea of the division. 

“ Hjningmount ” is a fiiu*. property, situak'd almost on the 
seashore: in fact, th(5 boundaries of the fa,rm march with th(‘ foro- 
shoi’o for mih'.s, and it is, 1 believe, the finest property in tlu^ division. 
At any rate', J. neither saw, nor heard of, anything appi*oach;ing it, 
and I doubt very much if there is a finer farm property in t!u‘. 
Colony of its kind. It is owned l.)y Mr. John Dawiiin, of the. W(dl- 
known firm of prodiuie merchants of Port Elixaheth, i/iid here lu' 
has ridden a Iiohby which should not only be of great value to him- 
self and his family in time to come, but be (.)£ even greater* value t(^ 
the country, for he has spared nothing in his endeavours to she.w 
what tlie soil and climate are capable of. The style of buildings he 
has thought fit to erect can be seen in the views herewith, but 
excellent as these are, and beautiful as is the whole scheme of the 
house and surrounding grounds, they sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the magnificent work done on the farm itself. 

Hpriogmount ” to-day is tlie work of half a lifetime, for that 
is about the period which Mr. ’.Daverin has devoted, to it. He was 
associated with this part of the country very early in life, being an 
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old colonist, and aithoujih he devoted Ins atikoition lar^el}' to eoni- 
inorce, he. has ma.naged to find time to snperintcoid its (h'Vidop- 
rnent, nntil to-day it stands out Jis a credit to tlie vvliolc* country* 
Originally the farm was devoted almost entir<,^ly to l.lu^ ru.ising ol 
cereals and caitth^, inostly the. formcM*. aii'aihU' laiiids ctui Ix'. 

seen now extinuling actually for ai distajuct'. ol sona*. mill's. 01 
course they are not all brought mulia* tlu‘. plough, lor tlu^ (‘xctdlent 
reason that if they were the crops could not Ix^ sent aiway. d^his 
continued for many years on the usual systean of a. short rotia.tion 
with bare fallow in between. In th(‘. ineauwhih* tin', tnergxdiic. 
proprietor devoted himself largely to the planting of trees to pro- 
vide shelter and add to the appearance of the', placux In the. c.oursi^ 
of his tree-planting operations h(‘. has put in souu* ‘25,000 tree's of 
various kinds, including eucalypts of seweu-aJ vaanedac^s, pi lu^s, I'vpre'sse's, 
oaks, and others. And as showing how good ihegiuu'rail conditions 
are, very few liave faihid. Among the ornamenia)! trex's tlu^ Noidblk 
Island Pine seems to thrive splendidly* Instexul of siditiug tlu' 
trees out in plantations or bolts, Mr. l)av(‘aan luis put tluMu out 
largely in avenues, of which there', are some mih'.s, and by doing so 
has succeeded in keeping fairly decent roads on most i)aa’ts of his 
farm. xAnd in addition he has addixl gix'atly totlu'. naturaJ btxudh'S 
of the spot. 


The H( ) M K sTE A i > and On t i j r it. d i n i ; s . 

All the buildings on the farm are, on the most substantia.l scale, 
and though the photographic, views herewith give some idea of the 
ornamental side, they do not show the useful portion. Usi'.Cul 
places make poor pictures, beside such views a,sth('-H(x llcihind tlu'. 
homestead are all the faun buildings, and fclu'.y comprist'. rows and 
rows of barns, stables, a mill house, implenumt sheds, wag'on aiiid 
cart houses, and in fact everything that could Im (ixpcadic'd on a 
well-conducted arable farm, 'rhe mill is driven by slicam, and haiS 
a large capacity. The bants with huge lialing prctsst'.s For tluT 
oathay are so constructed that tlnty could contaht many hundred 
thousand pounds of grain or foi'agc at pinch. Tlw, wtTgoti, 
machinery, and implement sheds arc not only ctipacious attet roomy, 
but are, well stocked with up-to-date implemeuts of tln^ bc^st 
description. Years ago the crops m Alexancltia used to be r(ai.[xxl 
with the sickle. This was a little slow for Mr. Daverin, so h(‘. 
introduced the reaper and binder, and very slowly managed to 
convert his neighbours to the newer methods. Of course he had 
the usual up-hill fight, but he has had the satisfaction of convincing 
those around him that he at least knew what lie was doing. Of 
ploughs and other implements there seemed to be no end, and all 
in good serviceable condition, though many of them had seen much 
service. Even horse rakes and clod breakers, rollei'sand seed drills 
are all to be seen here including the necessary thresher. 
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LroriKNK ON i)uv hANJ^K. 

The triumph of the whole farm, however, is not in itis ^'ra.in 
crops or its stock, its implements or its buildings. It is in ihe IsmI. 
that on some fifty or iuor(‘- aicre.s of land liKHume is thrivin,,^* without 
irrigation, and giving excellent returns. OMiis is indiUMl ()l)je«it 
lesson to our farnuirs on tlu‘ coast belt whose soil luis Ui sulfKnhmey 
of lime, and where a fairly i*egular rainfu.ll (ra.n l)e ladicut vi))on. I 
have commented upon the nature of th.esiH light loams tra,rli(n\ but 
it was only when I got in among the lucerne that I rcMilised tluir 
great depth and quality. The lucerne stands up in grand styk'a.nd 
if looks are aiyy indication one can only believe that it has found a. 
natural liome. The first efforts in this dinjction were tricul on a. 
compaj‘atively small scale, — a couple of acres of gai'den, ground 
being drill-sown with seed. This did so well without water tluit 
the experiment was carried out on a hold scale, and now tlu‘.r(i is U; 
large flock of fine ostriches grazing contentedly on lucerne, on 
lands which used to carry nothing hut cereals. If this can l)e clonn 
at Springmount,” there is little reason why it should not smuioed 
elsewhere in the district. 


T HK W ATU H PiiO B UR iVl . 

This growing of lucerne on dry lands naturally leads one to 
the consideration of the water problem. Witli such unique soil 
formations I was not surprised to learn that efforts made so far to 
find underground waters have failed. The drainage througli such, 
a soil must be very clear and as there are no indications anywhere^ 
of intrusive rocks to arrest the flow of the water underground, it 
seems fairly certain tliat very little may be looked for in tliis 
direction unless it is at very great depths. Bo far the drill lias 
failed to strike water although it has been sunk to a depth bedow 
sea-level. Tim water supply for the house is supplied by the rains, 
stored in andorgroimd tanks, of whicdi there are sufticient to liold 
about a quarter of a million galloiiB. On a higher part of tlie farm, 
nearer to the afforested portion there is a fairly strong natura.! 
spring— doubtless fed by the moisture conservation of the forest— 
which gives a regular supply for stock purposes. But otherwise 
the farm lacks this essential. 

Ohchaedino 

is evidently something left over for future consideration for up to 
the present not much has been done except in an experimental 
form. Mr. Daverin has been much impressed with the great work 
carried out at the Ilhodes Fruit Farms and may probably launch 
out in this direction later on, so suon as he can determine which 
varieties may prove most suitable for the conditions of his farm. 
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lUtrnB trees are at present on trial including most of the bettcu: 
known varieties. There are three of these snuiill experimentuil 
.groves, but they are all too young as yet to l)e ablc^ to judge as to 
how tlrey will dev(dope. All one can say is that for their ag(3 tili(‘.y 
look remarkably well, which is anothei- [)ro()f of the oft-trxprossod 
opinion that for thcrse cojistal Ixdts th(^ cdtiais fruits are most 
suitable. 

fn conclusion I have to admit that it is almost impossible to do 
justice to all that Mr. Daverin has accomplished in this ont-of-tlie- 
Avay spot. The house, as will be seen, is surrounded with beautiful 
turfed lawns, terraced so as to provide most pleasing effects. The 
terrace gardens are filled with gorgeous })lants and flowering shrubs 
— and everything not only scorns to thidve but grows with a 
profusion that is almost extravagant. This alone shews the rich, 
nature of the soil, blven the possibilities of dairying are not being 
■overlooked, foi*, in jinticipatiori of tlie. comj)leti()n of the railway- — 
which, by-the-wuiV, is ]>lottcd out to pass through “ Springmouut ” 
--Mr. Daverin is now busy (‘re(‘ting a splendid set of byres 
calculated to hold at least a hundred miU*h c*ows. He Iras not v<iry 
much milking stock on the farm at |.)resent, though, n hur supply of 
biittei* is kept up, but ,he fully intends adding to them as soon a<s ho 
■can, so as to be prepared for the tinu^ when the products cUiU l)e 
sent away. With the assistance of regular spraying— and dipping 
if it is found necessary — he has every confidence that stock caTi be 
kept to great advantage here. And if ho will only do with 
Paspaliim what he has done with lucerne, lie should liave om^ of 
the finest dairy farms in South Africa bcdbre many yea.rs are over. 
Tdie grandeur of those rolling hills and downs would be even 
grander still were they all, as they should be, clothed with the lush 
grasscis they are so eminently fitted to carry. 

As giving some indication of the productive power of tlic 
ilistrict, Mr. Daverin assured me that in the yeUii' ]H8() ‘‘Spring- 
i.u()unt ’’ alone turned ()vit no less a <iuantity than 1,700 tons of 
<uu‘eals ajid potatoes: Of course he (‘.ould Jiot get it. away, and 
hirge quantities rotted on the ground. Since thou Iris aefcivitic^.s 
Inivo been bounded by the transpc,)rt lui can command. The 
fa.rni is managed by a nephew of Mr. Daverin, Mr. W. Bowen, 
who, in addition to being a hard-headed, pra.ctical farmer, is a keen 
•experimentalist. In such hands there can be little doubt as to tlie 
future, and if the rest of the division develops on tlie same lines 
when the railway is running, a huge step should soon bo taken 
towards solving the foodstuffs problem of South Africa. 



NOTES ON THE JOINTED CACTUS. 


(By l)i\ i^jinc A, Noiujs, Assistiuit.) 


TJu) iiiucli abuBcd ])i-ickly [)ea.r has at Ic^iist soiuo use im 1% 
famine food, l)ut its relative, th(‘ jointed ca-etus, is aibsohdicdy 
without a.ny redeeming' feature, a-nd is of tlu‘, two t.ho ^’r(ta.tor (ual, 
thougli tJic smaller. Opimtia puniHa, Haw, is te(*,hiuoally aixl 
a.ptly described as 
one of the pin (bil- 
lows. Indeed the 
joints are very like 
pincusliions but for 
tlie notable differ- 
ence that the points, 
not the heads, stick 
outwards. Tliis 
cactus, nearly iso- 
lated to the prickly 
pears, has, as com- 
pared to them, (juite 
a different hahit of 
growth, being inucb 
smaller and creej)- 
ing flat along the 
ground, seldom 
rising two or three, 
feet into the air. 

The joints, whic.Ii 
are only about the 
size of a maids 
thumb, are narrow 
and elongated, and 
only slightly flat- 
tened. It fre- 
quently starts in the 
shelter of some busli, whence it rapidly spreads in. all directions. Eacdi 
joint is armed all over with long barbed spines, and it clings so- 
tenaciously to anything that comes in contact with it, such as 
an animal’s foot or muzzle, that the joint breaks off and may be 
carried a long distance before being dropped. And where it falls it 
grows again readily. Not only does it cover the land, to the 
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exclusion of edible lierba^'e, Init it injures stock by causing uiiKjh 
pain when it happens to catch, their muzzles oi* eyes, or bo(j)ines 
hxed in the teet. 

In this way it ^’ets carried all over the veld ;ind Ironi oiui 
district to another, L('.ss conspicuous than the |)rick!y p<ji)r, tlu^. 
jointed cactus is spreading rapidly, a,ud its prosencx^ is ofte.n 
unnoticed until it is already beyond control. 

The origin oC this pest is j)articalarly interesting and was 
given in evidence before the recent Select (loniiuittee of the House 
of Assembly appointed to enquire into prickly pear and jointed 
cactus by Mr. Leonard, of Prospect, Bedford, in the following 
terms: — will give you the history of its introduction. In the 
front gairden of a house belonging to a neighbour of mine, Mr. 
Botha (the house was formerly occupied by Mr. Polil) was ti 
flowering cactus plant. Mr. .Botha, however, soon cani(‘. to tlui 
conclusion that it was a useless plant and taking it out thix^w it 
into the river. This was in 1874; shortly a.ftcrwards we had lu'.awy 
rains in the district, tlu^. rivers overilowed and in tlniit way tlu^ 
plant was spread down to the rive-r’s mouth. All ilu' fairms Irdow 
mine have cactus.’’ 

The farm referred to is (xoliaih, Wagcai Drift on the Kagai Kiv<a‘, 
Bedford, though whenct^ the prickly caotus caaiK^ ajid how it 
reached that farm remains unexplained. hrom tliere it haiS 
spread far and wide and is now to be found in aaiy of tlui following 
districts: Albany, Alexandria, Bathurst, J^edford, (Jradock, hk)rt 
Beaufort, Plumansdorp, King William’s Town, Peddie, Sonujrsot 
Bast, Stockenstroom, Uiteohage, Victoria blast, a>nd j)r()bably in 
others from which it has not yet been reported. 

Dr. Marloth. called attention to the ijlantin 181)2. lAniodically 
the subject arouses public attention but no satisfactory method of 
coping wifcli the plague has yet been found. Ifc is true tliat on the 
Piteniiagci commonage a very heavy application of arsenite of soda 
to the growing plamts proved fatal, but it still remains to be seen 
wliether this is })racticable on a. largo scale. Arstmic is a costly 
specific and on(‘. not safe to use too freely. The surest nujthod of 
enjfdication is to dig the thing up, pile it on to bushes and a^pply 
arsenite of soda just as is customary with prickly pear, but in 
carrying out this work there is every likelihood that fragments will 
get broken off and as these are small and readily disappear from 
sight especially in newly dug ground, it is hardly possible to clear 
land in one or even several operations. This is quite different from 
the case of prickly pear with its big bright green joints that can 
hardly get out of sight. 

There are strong reasons against declaring the jointed cactus 
a noxious weed in terms of Act 40 of 1889, although this step has 
in certain cases been taken. The great cost and labour involved 
also place eradication beyond the power of many land-owners. 
For this reason the proposal has been made that badly infested 
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amis should siui])ly he fenced off and Jill slKX'k (‘XcJiuh^d, nxid of 
course the spread across tlu'. fence liiu* ri^'idly pri'Axuihul. 
Unsatisfactory as such plan obviously is, it huiS ycd. much to 
coniiiKvnd it, espcadadly on tin,'- s(*oi'('. of clnxipia^ss. Ihu^k, ha.r(^sa.nd 
lioffto sapiens would hav(^ to be vvaitcduxl, and constant inspc'ction 
would be (',ss(MitiaJ, 

FjxperinKUits are at pr(^S(nii. in pro^ia^ss to try to hnd some 
practicable inea.ns of de.strovino this insidious hxr. : nnauitinH*. 
farmers would bt^ well advis(Hl to ku'.ep a, sha.rp look (Uit for ttie 
phint and nip it in the bud. 


COMMON SENSK CALF PBEDEE. 


Our attention has been called to tlu^ (,k)nnuon Stuiisi' Oalf 
Feeder which is new to Soutli Africa. It a^ppe-ars to answau* th(i 
purpose and has been largely taken up in Furo|)e a.nd Anua’ioai, 
With the advance of dairying our faiaucrs must look for a, II the 
jissistance they can get from devici^s of this dcscu’iption. It (‘usts 
little, is easily fitted and — most important of a;ll™is easily (‘leaned 
Any feeder that cannot be easily cleaned or is not ke))t (d(3a,n whcvn 
in use is a death trap. Messrs. M, M. Steytler & (!o., of Port 
lihizabeth advertise this line. They also cadi atte.ntion to tlu^ 
improved Osborne Mower with the verticail lift tlait fhrows the 
machine out of action at the same time that the knifes is Icvcu’ed n\> 
into tlie catch,. Another line they are calling aitfention, to is tlu'. 

Perfect Cream Separator a simple machine with f(^w pa-rts tha.t 
need cleaning. The “ Perle(!t'' took first priz(^ for cl(‘aai skiinniiug 
at thc‘ Fh)rt Elizabeth Show last Naxir. 



SALTBUSH. 


Mr, Horbert Alston, of Van Wijk’s VJei, informs us Lliat tlic 
‘deiujiiul for Saltbush seed has spread to (hnanan South-West 
Africa. He also asks will those correspondents who write'- to him 
please be careful to enclose a clear and full address ? W(m)ften 
have the sanae complaint to make. People will s(3nd letters with 
illegible signatures and unreadable or insulficient addresses, Uiud 
.then they blame others w'hen they receive no answeJi‘. 

As the interest in Haltbush is growing a])ace, we havti been 
requested to reprint some short instructions as to its pi'opagation. 

To introduce Saltbush on to a piece of brak land a good pkin 
is to loosen the soil with a spade or hoc'- in ])atelu'-s some little, 
distance {ipart. Some advisee a patch evc'.ry b to (S leet, others say 
.every 10 yards, l)ut in the lattcvr (.*-ase the plants must bc^ aJIowc'-d to 
flower, so as to spread sot'.d all round. Six to hi secals aa.’c^ dro|)ped 
on each prepared patch and covered to a dt'pth of \ to | an inch. 
.A thorny bush is then plac('-d over the secal, so as to sholtc'-r tlu'. 
young plants until the stalks become woody and hard. The 
quantity of seed required will obviously vary with the distance 
.apart of the patches, but as about 20,000 seeds go to the pound 
weight, very little is needed. Ten seeds every 2 yards, which is a 
generous allowance, means only about lb* per morgen, wliile at 
10 yards apart this is reduced to about ^ a lb. per morgen. It is 
said that if the seed does not get water within 6 or (> days of benng 
sown, it dies, but there seems to be some doubt on the point. One 
*or two wettings, whether from rain or l)y flooding, ai‘('. suflicient to 
ensure its growth. 

Another successful ])lan is to sow the'. scmmI broa-dcaist over the 
veld (luring rain, and then drive a flock of small stock l)ack {uid 
forward to tread it in. Much more seed, say 8 to 10 lbs. per 
morgen, will be necessary for this method, and stock must be kept 
• off the area for some months after, as thorn bushes cannot be used 
.to protect the young plants as in the system first detailed. 

Land which has been under cultivation, but has become brak, 
may with advantage be sown with Saltbush. The land may be 
ploughed and the seed dibbled in, or a furrow may simply be drawn 
■every few yards and the seed sown in the loosened ground and 
covered with a second furrow. It will spread naturally very fast on 
tilled ground. 

If any difficulty be found in getting Saltbush to grow from 
;seed, then it can readily be propagated from cuttings buried some 
■8 inches in the soil ; this is, however, a slow and somewhat 
laborious method. 

10 
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Baltbush seed may be sown at any time of the year wlien tli€? 
soil is iiioist, except during- tJie winter, and, so fat*, no particular 
season has been found to be best. 

All Saltbiishes prefer moist, brackish land, l,)at are able to- 
accommodate themselves to a great variety of conditions. 


LIFT IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


Mr. Alfred Chatterton, the Madras Professor of Engineering,, 
has recently published an exhaustive treatise on '' Lift Irrigation,” 
with the object of supplying information regarding mechanical' 
methods of lifting water and of demonstrating that their employ- 
ment in the South of India has been attended by materia! 
development common to modern agricultural practices, ddie 
author advocates the use of oil engines and centrifugal pum[)s as, 
by their simplicity and eitieiency, they are admirably adapted tO' 
meet the requirements of the larger landholders. Tlie use of 
windmills is also advocated, as, from the results of expeiiments- 
made in Madras, it appears to be clear that there is a wide held 
for their employment. Very rapid progress is being made with, 
the development of oil-engine irrigation in Madras, 

During the last two years it seem.s that about forty oil engines' 
and centrifugal pumps have been installed in the Madras.' 
Presidency for irrigation wmrk, and the number is very rapidly 
increasing. Centrifugal pumps should not always be employed 
in certain places it would not be worth while, and the windmill is- 
the best mechanical method to deal with small quantities of w^ater. 
Mr. Chatterton does not think the present form of windmill is^ 
capable of much improvement, thougli the ideal irrigation pump- 
has yet to be designed, therefore he would not recommend the* 
wholesale introduction of windmills. Nevertheless they a.re, lie* 
says, admirably suited to the wells of India, and he urges continuecl 
experiments wuth windmills. 

The gradual expansion of water lifting by mechanical means,, 
whether it be by the oil engine and centrifugal pump, by the 
windmill and reciprocating pump, or by various water-lifting 
devices, driven by electrically distributed power is, therefore, to be 
welcomed as a material contribution to the development of the 
a^icultural resources of India, since there is no doubt that they 
will help to increase the supplies of water available for irrigation. 
So great is the importance Mr. Chatterton attaches to the subject 
on which he writes that he urges upon the Government the 
desirability of gi*anting loans to cultivators, specially to enable 
them to secure mechanical power for raising water. Mr. 
Chatterton also strongly recommends that all wind-mills erected 
for lifting water should be arranged so as to be able to drive two- 
pumps during periods when the wind velocity is sufficiently high*. 
— VoMmerckd Inteiligence. 



WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 


Record of Eggs Laid from 18th June to 24th NoYemher, inclusive. 







Totals pee Pen. 

Pen 

No. 

Breed. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs 

Laid. 

Points. 








Eggs. 

Points. 

1 

Buff Orpingtons 

1* 

4 

S 





•j 

S5 

170 





3 

52 

ss 





4 

88 

170 

229 

442 

‘2 

Partridge Wyaudottes 

6 

5G 

84 




6 

4G 

79 





7 

58 

113 





8 

46 

75 

20G 

351 

3 

White AVyandottes 

9 

91 

nr, 




10 

101 

202 





11 

99 

191 





12 

50 

81 

341 

Gt'J 

4 

White Leghorns 

13 

108 

2U9 




14 

102 

131 





15 

77 

148 





IG 

109 

192 

30G 

G80 

5 

White Wyandottes . . 

17 

C)5 

129 





18 

53 

102 





19 

70 

138 





20 

80 

IIG 

268 

485 

6 

Buff Orpingtons 

21 

82 

164 




22* 

10 

20 





23 

91 

179 





24 

75 

148 

258 

611 

7 

Plymouth Books . . 

25 

S3 

129 





26 

60 

o3 





27 

1 85 

160 





28 

85 

137 1 

303 


8 

Brown Leghorns . . 

29 

81 

143 ! 


^ 479 


30 

40 

74 i 





31 

43 

Sil 





32 

49 

97 , 

1 213 

40U 

9 

Buff Orpingtons 

33 

78 

154 ' 




34* 

1 

2 





35 

101 

! 202 





3G 

94 

j 172 

1 274 ' 

630 

10 

White Leghorns 

37 

G6 

1 132 




38 

71 

1 138 





39 

71 

1 127 





40 

66 

125 

274 

522 

11 ; 

Buff Leghorns 

41 

71 

14L 




42 

70 

1 140 

' 




43 

61 

I 113 





44 

69 

1 137 

271 

531 

12 

Buff Orpingtons 

45 

85 

; 143 




46 

85 

1G5 





47 

8G 

161 





48* 

6 

8 

; 261 

1 

477 


♦Head. 
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Western ProYince Agricultural Society’s Egg Laying 
Comp e tition — continued. 


Pen 

No. 

Breed . 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs 

Laid. 

Points. 

Totals inm Pen. 

Eggs. 

Points. 

13 

Buf Orpingtons 

49* 

75 

146 





50 

82 

162 





51 

63 

124 





52 

70 

126 

290 

568 

14 

Bufi Orpingtons 

53 

75 

140 





54 

99 

166 





55 

62 

124 





56 

70 

136 

308 

566 

15 

White Wyandottes . . 

57 

52 

63 





58 

71 

142 





59 

55 

107 





60 

18 

20 

196 

332 

16 

Black Orpingtons 

61 

63 

125 





62 

47 

94 





63 

69 

118 





64 

74 

147 

243 

484 

17 

Buff Orpingtons 

65 

52 

103 





66 

28 

45 





67 

60 

67 





68 

65 

330 

205 

345 

18 

White Leghorns 

69 

49 

91 





70 

93 

168 





71 

93 

185 





72 

91 

175 

326 

619 

19 

Brown Leghorns 

73 

81 

151 





74 

80 

164 





75 

86 

92 





76 

66 

130 

313 

527 

20 

White Leghorns 

77 

69 

138 





78 

81 

159 




i 

Id* 

19 

34 




j 

80 

72 

138 

241 

469 

21 

White Leghorns 

81 

26 

62 





82 

60 

100 





83 

30 

60 





84 

64 

101 

360 

313 

22 

BnS Orpingtons 

85 

63 

104 





86 

67 

125 





87 

62 

96 





88 

66 

114 

248 

439 

23 

BnS Orpingtons 

89 

103 

189 





90 

64 

126 





91 

85 

164 





92 

32 

,64 

284 

543 

24 

Plymouth Rocks 

93 

49 

74 





94* 

37 

70 





95 

59 

63 





96 

*53 

69 

191 

296 


' In scoring, 2 points are given for every egg weighing over ounces, and 1 point 
for every egg weigning If ounces or less. 
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AGRICULTURAL SHOW DATES, 1907 


Paaii, on Thursda}^ January 24. 

Stellenbosch on Thursday, January 31. 

Bredasdor]!, on Thursday, February 7. 

Aliwal North, on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 12 
and 13. 

Malmesbury and Piquetberg, at Malmesbury, on Wednesday, 
February 13. 

Bobertson and Montagu, at Bobertson, on Wednesday 
February 13. 

Caledon, on Thursday, February 14. 

Bayviile, on Friday, February 15. 

Western Province, at Kosebank on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 19, 20, and 21. 

Queenstown, on Wednesday, Thursday and Fiiday, February 

20, 21 and 22. 

King William’s Town, on Thursday, February 28 and Friday, 
March 1. 

St. Mark’s Agricultural Society, at Cofimvaba, on Friday, 
March 8. 

East London, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 7, 
8, and 9. 

Barklv East, Wednesday, March 13. Judging on Tuesday, 
March 12.' 

Molteno, on Tuesday, March 19. 

Humansdorp, on Wednesday, March 20. 

Bloemfontein, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, March 
19, 20 and 21. 

Oudtshoorn, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 20,. 

21, and 22. 

Umtata, on Thursday and Friday, March 21 and 22. 

Midland Agricultural* Society (Graaff-Beinet) , on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 2(5 and 27. 

Wodehouse Agricultural Society, Dordrecht, on Wednesday^ 
March 27. 

Albert Agricultural Society, at Burghersdorp, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 27 and 28. 

Bathurst, Wednesday and Thursday, March 27 and 28. 
Cradock, on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 2 and 3, 

Albany Agricultural Society, at Grahamstown, on Thursday 
and Friday, April 4 and 5. 

Cape Flats Fanners’ Show, Wednesday, April 10. 

Port Elizabeth, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 
10, 11, and 12. 

Eliot, on Wednesday, April 10. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence and confcribnfcions are invited on all subjects affecting the Farming 
Industries of South Africa, suggestions for consideration or hints as to improved 
methods being particularly welcome. 

Questions are also invited. In this department, every endeavour will be made to 
procure the desired informa.tion for publication in the next issue, but this cannot be 
guaranteed in the case of letters received after the 20th of the month. Should a 
correspondent deem his enquiry urgent, he should say so, and an answer will be 
returned through the 'post as soon as possible. 

All letters or contributions should be plainly addressed : “ The Editor of the 

Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, Capetown ; ” they should be written 
on one side of the paper only, and he accompanied by the name and postal address 
of the writer, noo necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith A nom 
de plume may be attached for publication. 


The Castration of Ostriches. 


Mr. P. M. Southey writes : — '' The account I sent you as the 
result of my experience in the current number of the Journal seems 
to prove of great interest to the Ostrich Farming community. It 
would be interesting to hear the experiences of others. I believe 
it was tried by Mr. Waiter Murray of Eoodebloem, District Graaff- 
Eeinet, Mr. S. H. Gilfillan, Glen Heath, Conway, and several other 
leading farmers. Will those gentlemen be good enough to publish 
in the their opinions? Some half a dozen farmers with 

■whom I am acquainted who were particularly keen on it, all dis- 
continued. For what reason otherwise but that the experiment 
proved unsatisfactory ? 

The value of the ostrich feather consists of its richness of ilue, 
which we are all working for at the present time. A castrated 
cockbird will not produce so rich a quality of feather as he other- 
wise -would, as an instance compare a gelding with an entire. 
What a contrast there is. The latter has a soft silky rich coat, 
and more life and spirit in the animal himself. Tne idea as claimed 
was a good one had it worked, viz., to do away with veld nests, 
prevent challenging and rolling, thereby damaging the tips of the 
feather, content in camps, therefore keep in better condition etc., 
etc. On several occasions for devilment I operated on some young 
springbuck in their wdld state and eventually shot one when full 
grown. The general appearance of this buck was very effeminate. 
His horns had not developed, neck thin, otherwise in splendid con- 
■ dition. I did not take particular notice of the general appearance 
of his coat or skin as regards gloss. His condition of course gave 
him a sleek look.'’ 
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Locust Destruction. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Locusts have been hatching out again in myriads, and a great deal is said 
•about killing them, various ways being prescribed. The latent receiving Government 
aid is to spray them with dip —chemical or arsenical or soap suds. Whether any 
spraying will work effectively without collecting or trapping your locusts first is very 
doubtful. I have experimented in different ways on small swarms. Kesult : as an 
.average, you hardly destroy one half.' As far hack as 1S91 I tried digging holes and 
covering the sides with some screening It worked very effectively ; only the labour to 
dig the holes and the want of sufficient screening made me abandon it. 

Now I have successfully destroyed three ordinary swarms by using galvanized iron 
-sheets beaten out smooth, cut into four strips for screening and into two strips for a 
final enclosure. Once trapped destroying them is nominal. One gallon chemical fluid 
with a watering can, using three-quarters of a bottle of fluid to a gallon of water killed 
the lot ; whereas nearly the same quantity of dip used on a small lot sleeping on bushes 
majority revived. 

On an attempt to destroy another reported swarm some distance from the home- 
-stead, I found it would require about half a mile of screening to trap them. 1 did not 
have it, so let them go. Still the conviction is there— that with combination, practical 
work, and some experience a great deal might be done. Total eradication is not 
-expected. —Yours, &c., 

J. W. VAN ZlJL. 

Tzamonkomst, Dist. Colesburg, Nov. 14. 


The Divining Rod. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I have read several interesting letters lately in your Journal on the above 
mysterious subject ; the lasc and not least being that of Mr. G. J. P. Sinclair, in the 
October edition. Among the thousands of instances of futile results of this 
‘“Divining Rod.” I am able to testify to one I have just experienced. On this 
occasion the applicant for the Drill-after three unsuccessful attempts with the 
Government Water Drill — decided to put the properties of the “ Divining Rod.” to the 
test. The services of a gentleman well-known in the capacity of indicating water by 
ithis method, were consequently secured and in the i>resence of witnesses and the 
applicant, I planted the machine on the “Divine” spot and immediately began 
operations. At a depth of SO feet a “trickle” of approximately 4 gallons per diem 
was struck. Drilling was continued and at a depth of 326 feet the total supply was 
.*28 gallons for 24 hours. I may mention here that the indication as depicted by 
the sticks, was announced by the “Diviner” to bo of an exceptionally favourable 
•character : also that the water found at 80 feet, was also found in the other Boro-holes 
at approximately the same depth, over which holes the stick was inactive. Before 
boring commenced, the “Diviner” expressed with confidence his assurance of an 
inexhaustible suiiply of water being found at a depth of less than 100 feet. The 
.gentleman referred to as the “ Diviner,” is to the best of my knowledge an honourable 
miau held in high esteem by all who know him and did not charge for his services. 
Some weeks ago I also read a short statistical aoconnt in the B.A. News of some 50 or 
60 Boreholes sunk in German S.W. Africa for the use of the troops in operation there. 
In this account it seems that a very high percentage of the holes bored (in fact almost 
.all) yielded water at reasonable depths; and here the success was entirely attributed to 
the qualities of the “ Divining Rod.” I quote the foregoing account simply with the 
view to place before the professors and enttmsiastic supporters of the “ Divining Bod.” 
the following few questions : — Firstly — Why should there be a percentage at all of 
■successful boreholes on t-he indications of the stick ? and — If there are exceptions or 
•diversions in the water finding properties of same, what prompts the adherents to the 
theory, to attribute water as the medium of attraction? I say tiieory, as I regard same 
.as an improbability and far away from the facts and deductions of practical science, 
which to my knowledge has not as yet expressed any authority on the matter. 

The above would seem exhaustive to the propounders or defenders of the Stick 
theory when we regard [Mr. Sinclair as an expert authority, stating that the waters of 
mvers and pipes do not affect the “ Divining Rod; ” and remembering in the mean- 
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while that according to this theory, water is the medium of attraction. Secondly, — 
Why should I invariably strike water wherever 1 drill, without the application of the- 
Divining Kod ? ” 

As I have already mentioned, it does not seem as though the matter had, as yet,, 
been submitted to scientific investigation,— as I can nowhere^ trace any research 
reference to the mystery — unless it had been reje cted as too trivial a subject for the 
valuable time of a philosophical student. 

INIr. Sinclair records his experience with the “ Divining Eod but ho fails to deal 
effectively and in a reasonably explicit manner with the cause or causes of its effects . 
He has, however, hit the element akin to what I would regard as the more acceptable 
and possible classification, which in my opinion, would be magnetism instead of 
electricity ; but instead of this force being present in the water, I should more' 
reasonably foster the idea of a magnetic vein livened to increased attraction by the 
presence of moisture — or water probably, in most cases. Hence it would seem easily 
conceivable that this force would make itself manifest through a terminal of green- 
wood (which is conductive) connected to the human nerves by way of the hands.. 
Convinced of this or some similarly reasonable mechanical theory, I can in indicating 
same do no more than make the following proposals to Mr, Sinclair, viz. : — That I 
would undertake to drill alongside of. and at a distance of not less than say 5 or even 
10 yards from the so-called “vein ” (which Mr. Sinclair asserts to be from 3 to 5 feet 
wide) indicated by the “ Divining Rod,'’ and will in most cases, if not in all, strike 
the same quality and quantity water, at more or less (according to the Geological 
conditions) a similar depth as that struck on the “ vein,” 

The latter, however, I deny from a Geological standpoint, to exist, except in rare' 
instances. My assurance and confidence of such being the case is substantiated by 
the fact that the upper crust of the earth is built up in a series of sedimentary strata, or 
layers of sediment indicating the deposits of different and successive epochs. It is 
between these layers that occasionally, subterranean water is found ; and this seems^ 
to happen — as proved by boreholes — ^when water is retained between a lower 
impervious stratum and a porous upper layer of substance. Now from a common, 
sense point of view, I should agree with modern authoritative Geology, that the most 
appropriate name for this water-containing space would be, a “water-seam” and not 
“ water vein,” which later is misleading and which generally conveys to the ordinary 
mind an idea of a natural underground pipe or longitudinal cavity. That such do> 
exist in rare cases, where probably volcanic action had been the principal cause, Ido not. 
deny ; but to assert that these are the exclusive sources of underground water, only 
to be determined conveniently by the “Divining Rod,” would be both irrational in 
the face of modern research and not to say the most, ridiculous. The former concep- 
tion has obviously found its origin in early ages, when “speculation” was the only 
solution to the “wonderful” and a knowledge of natural laws and natural 
phenomena was unborn in comparison to the present time. And to this I think, its 
“Divinity” (if I may use the word) can generally be ascribed, especially in this 
country; 

It is well-known and perhaps best known to the “ Diviner” himself, that the 
farming public are mostly indifferent about the phenomenon of the “Divining Rod,”' 
although, at the same time cherishing a form of faith in the stick, for the want of a 
reasonable explanation regarding the causes of its apparent vitality. 

In contrast to this, I would urge a cultivation of a “desire to know,” by the-' 
growing generation and this can only be rewarded with satisfaction by a development 
of honest research for the truth and discarding the untenable and superstitious view* 
hitherto held on the matter. 

Thanking you in anticipation of having the above published in your columns, 
and sincerely apologising for the undue space it may require. — Yours &c. 

C. E. Liebeijbbrg.. 

Piquetberg, Nov. 11. 


The Grreat Lamziekte Controversy. 


To §m Editor^ AGBiounTURAii Joubnal. 

Sir,— I addressed the enclosed letter to the Griqoaland West Farmers’ Society,, 
hut, unfortunately it reached Kimberley after the meeting Was over and I therefore- 
asked that it he returned to me. I ask you to be good enough to publish the same in 
Affriculiural Journal I wish to invite correspondence on this vital matter. I 
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have still abundance of evidence which will go to prove that this so-called lamziekte- 
has gradually infected the veld on the Ivaap-range, and is doing the same between the 
Harts and Vaal as well as in, and around Kimberley, portions of the Orange Biver 
Oolony, and the Western Transvaal. — Yours, etc., 

Gerald Donovan. 

, Blikfontein, Barkly West. 


To the Secretary, 

Griqualand West Farmers' Association, Kimberley. 

Sir, — Seeing that a second meeting will be held next Saturday to consider- 
laiqiziekte I regret that I am unable to be there. I have therefore made up my mind 
to write a few lines and put on record my experience regarding the so-called 
lamziekte since I have farmed in this country from the year 187d. 

In 1873 I crossed the Harts Biver and took possession of Donderbosfontein and in 
1874 I annexed Klein Boetsap. On these farms the natives had many cattle, and as 
no disease seemed to trouble them I decided to embark in cattle farming. During 
the time of my occupation of the above farms in company with the brotliers 
Hemper we had 100 head of oxen at Boetsap and 350 head of breeding cattle at 
Donderbosfontein which in 1878 1 sent into the Orange Free State to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the Natives. We lost none from lamnekte. 

In 1874 I visited IManerin where the Chief Janki Mothibi was then residing, and 
I passed this farm on my way. 

Here as well as at Gamazeppe and Manerin there were large herds of cattle. 

I visited the Griqua Town District in 187^i and 1874 and came back via Daniels Kiul, 
finding large herds of cattle in the districts mentioned. Lamziekte was unknown,, 
and made its appearance after the war of 1878. 

This is corroborated by many old Natives and Griquas in this country. 

This fact, goes far to prove that the fatal disease which has gradually spread and. 
which is still spreading like a black cloud H due to some infectious matter which like 
anthrax infects the veld. 

If any animal suffers from the want of phosphates there i s nothing like bouemeab 
to bring it into condition. 

At Donderbosfontein during the drought of 1873 I had some cows suffering from* 
stijfziekte, but as soon as the rains came and the veld became green the symptoms of 
stiffness disappeared. 

The question is, will bonemeal prevent or cure the disease which kills cattle in 36 ■ 
to 48 hours ? 

From personal experience, I say decidedly, — No. Many years ago Messrs. Mayers 
& Plater of Grootfontein and myself, gave our cattle as much bonemeal (viz., bone- 
meal made from burnt bones) as they could eat. We mixed the salt and bonemeal, 
half-and-half and kept the mangers full winter and summer but, in spite of this 
being continued for years before the war, we nevertheless lost cattle from this so-called, 
lamziekte. 

I discovered, and many others have done the same, that our cattle were not* 
suffering from the want of phosphates but some disease which aff eoted the stomachs 
of the cattle. The excreta from the animals was full of infiamination, and covered with 
a bloody mucus ; the throat was more or less inflamed, and often the animal refused to 
swallow mealie meal gruel, cooked for its benefit. In a day or two the animal would 
stoj) ruminating and would prefer lying flat on its side ; the pains in the stomach 
gradually growing worse and the animal would groan with pain and point with its 
head to the spot, eventually dying. 

I have had all cut open and have carefully examined the stomachs which shew 
great inflammation. 

If anything eats of the contents, whether it be cattle, donkeys, goats, fowls etc., 
the disease is transmitted to the creatures eating of the same and they are sure tO’ 
die. 

A beast sufiering from ordinary lamziekte or the want of phosphates I have also 
had experience of. Although paralyzed, such animals will oat and drink as long as 
you supply the food. They shew no internal inflammation, and if bonemeal is given 
daily and the animal swung between four posts daily for a couple of hours it will 
recover within a month. 

In the winter rarely a case occurs, which would be considered the proper time for 
lamziekte due to a want of phosphates, whereas with the spring our trouble begins,., 
and it lasts until the first frost in May or June. Does this not go to prove, that Mr. 
Bowhill is correct in pointing out that our cattle are dying of Pasteuralla bovis and 
not from the want of phosphates ? 
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When I read the report of this gentleman I came to the conclusion, that he had 
'diagnosed the so-called lamziekte correctly, and the sooner this fact is recognised, the 
better it will be for all of us and South Africa generally. 

What w’e require now is a scientist who can make cultures and find out if our 
•cattle are not dying from the Pasteuralla bacteria and then find a euro. 

For this disease, which has already cost us dearly, bonemeal is all moonshine, and 
the sooner we face the same squarely, the better for all interested in cattle farming. 

Here we have no anthrax, but every summer we have the so-called lamziekte, and 
if the Agricultural Department wishes to test the same, they can come here and do so. 
There are 170 head of cattle on this farm, and there should be no difficulty in getting at 
the root of the evil. 

I have written the Department that it can make experiments here, as lam anxious 
’ to have this disease diagnosed. 

The suggestion by Mr. Gunning to manure the veld, in this country would be well 
suited to the time of our fore fathers. What is it going to cost, and who can say it will 
j prevent the disease which has been killing our cattle for 26 years ? 

I have received the following from Mr. Bowhill ; — 

“ Grahamstown, 

19th August, 190G. 

Sir, — Your letter of the 10th inst. duly to hand. Your surmise re the lamziekte is 
'perfectly correct, and agrees with my observations along the coastal area. 1 left the 
■service of the Colonial Government on the 14th inst., and I may state that my 
•departure, if not caused by my crusade against bonemeal and the fallacy of the phos- 
phate theory of Mr. Hutcheon,, was at least hastened by my determination to oppose 
to the bitter end the bonemeal panacea (2). Lamziekte is nothing bnr PasteureUa b'.vis, 
and in those cases that last for several days, the poison elaborated by the bacteria 
invades the nervous system, thus affecting the brain and spinal cord. I have tried a 
dot of treatment here, but can only recommend you one thing that is good— that is the 
administration of Stockholm tax, ttootahlespoonfuls on the tongue of each animal every 
14 days during the lamziekte season (here it is from the end of October until the end of 
May). 

Now regarding the treatment, write to ^Ir. Thomas, Hillary Farm, Sandflats, C.O., 
•and he will give you all particulars. At my suggestion be has been successful with the 
Treatment now for over two years. Other farmers have also been successful. One of 
'the bonemeal experts threw away bis last sack of bones this week. 

I am leaving the country at the end of this month, and of course will not be here 
To see my predictions come off, but take it from me I have discovered the cause of 1am- 
•ziekte, and in Stockholm tar have found a splendid preventive. My reward has been^ — 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Thos, Bowninn, 

F.R.O.V.S., F.R.P.S.” 

I have had a letter from 'Mx. Thomas, who confirms the success he has met with 
uii the use of Stockholm tar, but he advises that it be given every eight days during the 
lamziekte period. 

If not giving too much trouble, kindly read this letter at the meeting. — Yours 
very truly, 

J- Geiuli) Donovan. 

Mr, D. Hutcheon, Director of Agriculture, offers the following comments on the 
above There can he no longer any doubt that under the term “ lamziekte ” are 
included several diseases perfectly distinct from one another in their nature and 
^originating cause. Some cases are infectious, or at least inoculable ; amongst these 
-anmrax is doubtless included The very fact that several farmers in Griqualand West 
look upon vaccination against anthrax as a preventive of lamziekte is proof of the 
prevalence of anthrax, although it is seldom reported, perhaps due to the fact that 
reported outhreaks of that disease are followed by quarantine. 

“Thete are other cases - non-infectious— of infiammation of fche sfcomach and 
snmE intestines, which clearly point to the ingestion of some irritant poisonous plant. 
Further, many farmers know that if they turn their cattle on to certain portions of 
their veld, some of them will manifest the symptoms of “lamziekte” within a very 
limited time. This fact apfaears to indicate that the cattle pick up something locally, 
whatever it Is, 
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With respect to “ lamziekte ” alleged to arise from a deficiency of pliosi^hates and 
•otker saline ingredients in the vegetation, the experiment at present being conducted 
at Koopmansfontein should decide that point once for all, if it can be continued long 
•enough. It will decide some other points as well, which will be of equal importance. 
-It will be something gained if we can gradually narrow the field of enquiry and be in a 
position to give intelligent advice.” 

(2) With reference to Mr. Bowhill, the statement here made is incomprehensible. 
The bald facts amount to this. His Pasteurella theory was given the fullest publicity 
in the ot the A gricitUitral r/ou>rnal, and he left the service of the Agricultural 
Department by resigning and rejin^ing to re-consider that resignation mheyb regnesied 
do do so We regret this personal aspect has been introduced, but as it is made public, 
we are compelled, in common justice, to state the cold facts. — Editor, Agrlcnltiiral 
Journal. 


Lamziekte and the Bonemeal Remedy. 


To the Editor, AuRicuLTaR.4L Journal. 

Sir, — I notice a letter in your Journal on the above subject from Messrs. Lauham 
Bros., who claim to have discovered the tick that conveys lamziekte. Have they 
• sent a specimen to Mr. Lounsbury, and is it of any of the known varieties? I cannot 
follow their arguments, however, as 1 do not see any more analogy between a lam.ziekte 
beast and a geinsbok that has been poisoned by bush ticks than there is betwten an 
ox that has got lamziekte, and a bull- frog with a broken leg. 

With regard to bonemeal, which our paternal Government has kindly arranged to 
have conveyed free to our doors, I am afraid Messrs. Lanham are very conservaLive in 
•their ideas. We all know that an ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory, and I 
venture to think that if they will give bonemeal iX thorough trial for a year, they will 
be as sure of it being a preventive of lamzieke as are their neighbours, Messrs. J. T. 
Bmith, Frank Pearce, Gert Kruger, Oiedrick Venter, Jan Clas.sens, E. Turner, J. D. 
Aucamp, and, Yours, &c., 

W. H. WiLHMAN. 


Po.stmasburg, Nov. 14. 


Geel Dikkop. 


To the Editor , Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, —I notice a farmer signing himself “ Geel Dikkop,’' from Beaufort West. 
‘This disease in sheep I reinemoer over forty years in the Bedford District at Vinn 
Grove, Baviaans River Ward. The complaint was very troublesome. We thought by 
•cutting down the ears, and under the chin and squeezing out the yellow glutinous 
liquid and rubbing in salt that it did good. I have often seen them so bad that their 
•ears shrivel up and in some cases the eyes burst out of their heads. The description 
.given by ‘’Geel Dikkop” is exactly as I knew it then. The poor brutes suffered 
fearful agony, and would always seek cool shelter. — Y'ours, etc., 

Walter Jas. Edwards. 


Graaff-Reinetg November 1st, 1906. 
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Citrus Failures at Piquetberg 


To the Editor, Agbicdltltrad Journal. 

Sir, —In the July issue of the Agriculturat Journal, Me. P. J. Gillie, in his report, 
on the above, comes to the conclusion that the disease was broue:ht about with kraal 
manure. He mentions that last winter Mr. Burger applied about two bushels of 
manure to every tree. Speaking to a farmer from the Karoo, who understands the use 
of kraal manure, he is of opinion that the quantity of manure given was too much, an 
that a large two-handfuil would ha%'e been quite sufticient. Kraal manure is one of 
the most powerful manures and is apt to do more harm than good, if applied in large- 
quantities. Farmers in the Western Province, who are so accustomed to using the- 
ordinary stable manure in large quantities, should see that kraal manure is broken up 
fine, and strewn thinly, and then turned over with the soil. Kraal manure does not 
give the best result during the first season, the benefit arising from its use is seen in 
second and following seasons. Very little is known in the Western Province of the good 
qualities of kraal manure and kraal manure ash, and it would be as well if trials were 
made and the results published. — Yours, &c , 

J. G. 

The above was referred to Mr. Gillie, who promptly replied as under : — 

It is not against the manure, but the way it was applied in that special case, that 
I spoke. Of course, Mr Burger could have applied double the quantity he actually 
used if it was spread some distance from the trees, instead of round the trunk, where 
it came in direct contact with the tree. It is, no doubt, one of the greatest of mistakes, 
in using manures, both kraal and artificial, to apply the same close to the trunk of the 
trees, whereas it should be applied some distance away for the roots to feed on. 


The Olassifeation of Merino Sheep at Agricultural Shows. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, —T he remarks of the Hon. W. Kogers, M.L.G., about the classification of 
Merino Sheep at Agricultural Shows, contained in the October issue of the Agricultural 
Journal, are so judicious, that I am bound to confess that I could never understand 
why a difference should be made between a robust wool and a fine wool producing 
sheep, and why difierent classes with special prizes should be esbablished at the 
Agricultural Shows in South Africa. 

Mr. Rogers, your correspondent, points out with great reason, that it is the fixity 
of the type which should form the basis of all classes. 

The main object of the existence of the Merino Sheep is the pr duction of fine- 
wool, for it is exclusively in that special breed where the fine wool is to be found, and 
the prototype of that breed is the Spanish Merino ; hut at the origin, although the 
Spanish Merino was noted for its superior fleece, the breed itself was nob properly 
cou'^tituted, and even to-day not a single breeder In the world would resort to that 
prototype for the improvement of his flock, notwithstauding the fineness of its fleece. 
It is here that Mr. Rogers’s remarks find their use. The Spanish breed had to be 
fixed before becoming useful for the improvement of flocks of the Merino tribe. Wo 
know to-day that the Spanish breeders have not made any progress at all, quite the 
contrary ; they are as backwards as they were 150 years ago. 

But if Spain was retrogressive, France, seeing what benefit she could derive for 
her sheep breeds, caused the Spanish Merino to be imported in her land ; and under 
the clever management of Baubenton, the King of France caused the Rambouillet 
stud farm to be established in 1776. 

The Spanish breed has since that period been so much improved that it has 
'become an autochthon breed of the country, and is universally known as the 
Rambouillet breed. 

This little retrospective history is wanted in order to prove that the Rambouillet 
is not a type hut a ;^erfeot breed and a pure breed, and I would even go so far as to say 
the only well-established breed of Merino sheep. 

The aim of sheep breeders should,: therefore, be to develop in the Merino sheep its 
natural capacity to produce a fine fleece, and by that is meant a densely packed fairly 
long, yolky and well serrated wool. But in order to attain that object, the zootechnicai 
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'points of the Merino breed should not be sacrificed. And which are these points ? We 
lihink it very opportune to recall them here so as to show how imi^ortanb they are and 
‘how well they illustrate the Merino breed. 

The size of the pure bred Merino varies from 20 inches to 32. The frame is 
•bulky, rough, and well muscled ; the head is strong, and thechanfrom very prominent. 
Rams have the horns of spiral shape more or less closely set- The ear is short and 
horizontal, the skin on the face is folded up in transversal wrinkles on the nose of the 
ram. Thick lips, large mouth, the muffie is large and mossy, the members are strong, 
•and often long in proportion to the volume of the body. 

The normal skin of the Merino is in extent superior to that of the surface of the 
‘body which causes folds to be noticed all over, the cultivation of the breed has in some 
cases increased them, and in some others suppressed them or located them near the 
;ueck, and caused them to fall as low down as the knee cap. 

The fieece more developed, and which constitutes the principal quality of that 
breed covers the forehead, the cheeks, and spreads sometimes over the surface of the 
•skin in bits, more or less densely packed, and perpendicular to the body. The wool is 
yolky and well serrated, and noted for its fineness. 

Prom the above, the breeders will remark that in the sheep breeds, especially in 
the wool breeds of the ovine species, their interest will be to produce and to keep such 
types as will be susceptible by their endurance to adapt themselves to all conditions. 

It must also be noted that the Merino breed as it is kept up at Rambouillet is not 
the object of ordinary speculation. That it is nob grown for its direct production of 
wool or of meat, hub as a flock capable before all, to give genitors, thus nothing ought 
to be neglected in order to obtain superior animals in their breed. 

Often a great mistake is made when feeding Merinos for size, the great develop- 
ment and the rapid growth of the Merino is a real drawback. At Rambouillet the 
diet proves it. There is but one object in view which consists in the perfection of the 
animals. There the animals are gauged by the weight of their fleece in proportioia of 
'their live weight. 

The fineness of the fleece is the consequence of the purity of the breed ; one is the 
•corollary of the other. 

By keeping up the zootechnical points in the Merino, that is to say, by respecting 
the fixity of the breed, the breeders are bound to get superior fleeces. The Merino is a 
•small sheep, and in order to thrive on the various pastures and under different 
climatic conditions, such as he will find in South Africa, he must not he amplified in 
the lease, for it will be to the detriment of his fleece that the change will take place. 
There should, therefore, be only one classification, taking the Rambouillet as a 
standard breeder. And in that class only the animals showing the most fixity in the 
breed ought to be prized. Of course, in the classification, due consideration should be 
given to the quality of their fleeces. 

Vermonts, Tasmanians, and AustrUians, being different types, should compete 
separately and be classed under so many titles, but not allowed to compete in the 
Rambouillet class. They should not ba admitted, because they are not qualified, 
zootechnioally speaking, to enter that class. It would neither be fair to them nor to 
we others. 

Now, as fat as the housed and unhoused breeds are concerned, the stall-fed 
•animals should he entered under a different class to that of their veld fed brothers. 

Before closing this communication, allow me to touch the subject of the wool : 

Merino fleeces are of three qualities, superfines, extra fines, and fine, common and 
intermediate qualities also. 

The good breeders of merino sheep are not deceived by the comparative fineness of 
the wool bits, nor are they mistaken over their evenness or homogeneity, which is due 
to the perfect cylindrical shape or to the evenness of the diameter in its full length* 

This last quality, the even proportion of the bit, is essential, because it indicates a 
re^^lar growth, an homogenous constitution of the fibre, and consequently an even 
stiffness of the woolly substance in its integral parts. 

^ When the bit has a normal^ diameter, it can be uniformly reduced according to 
•circumstances, and thus a relation has been found between the parsimonious feeding 
and the production of superfine wool, and an abundant diet and the thickening of the 
wool bits. But this is a mistake. The quality of the wool depends on its strength, 
and its strength entirely on the abundance and quality of the yolk. 

Abundant and fluid yolk, consequently rich in olein, renders the wool sweet, 
strong, and substantial, and that is what must be looked for in a Merino fleece of good 
quality. ® 

Abu^ndant and sticky yolk, rich in sbearine and palmitine, makes the wool rougk 
and sticky, because it can less easily penetrate the substance. 
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The scarcity of the yolk, whatever might be its quality, but especially poor in 
aleine, renders the wool drj’ and brittle. 

The fluidity of the yolk is gauged by its colour. The yellowe^r the colour the 
stronger the yolk, and the paler the colour the weaker is the yoke.— Yours, &e., 

S. M. Lbiwin, M.S.A.F. 

Paris, 1st November, 1906. 


To the Editor^ AGEicuLTURAri Journal. 

attention has been called to a letter from the pen of the Hon. Mr. Wm. 
Rogers, M.L.C., re the classification of Merino sheep at Agricultural Shows. 

For a long time it has been my intention to write on this most important subject, 
and seeing that the above-named gentleman anticipates me, I feel constrained to sup- 
port his views, and to say that he deserves the gratitude of the country and of the 
majority of the sheep-farmers generally for his important suggestions, being fully con- 
vinced the majority will agree with him. 

Mr. Rogers mentions four classes of Merinos as being of special importance to South 
Africa, viz. : — Vermonts, Tasmanian, Australian and Ramboiiillets, but I should like to 
add the Saxon Merino, for the following reasons, viz. : — 

Prom various parts many visitors, or rather sheep-farmers, come to the Agricul- 
tural Shows to look for some good, thoroughbred stud sheep, in order to select one or 
more animals of the above classes which the would-be buyer considers best adapted to 
the conditions of his district. But how great must be his disappointment to see that, 
perhaps, a cross-bred animal was awarded the first or champion prize in the class for 
fine-woolled sheep, etc. This I hold to be most prejudicial to the country, as so many 
farmers lacking expert knowledge of the matter, are raining themselves by breeding 
rams from oross-bxeds. Some practical suggestions on the subject appeared in the 
August number, under the heading “ Pedigrees.” 

Let us, therefore, classify each pedigree sheep separately, and award prizes accord- 
ingly, so that the average farmer or breeder may know to whom to apply in future for 
the purchase of a pedigree animal for crossing. This, of course, will lead to tho fact 
that crossing from pedigree stock will be looked npon as a thing of the past. 

It is not for the breeder of thoroughbreds to cross-breed, but for the average 
farmer, who then with the first crossing may expect good results. 

Take, for instance, the French National Stud at Rambouillet, also the Saxon 
Merino breed at Thai in Saxony, bought in the year 1810 hy the late Charles Augustus 
Gadegast, and still kept pure by his grandson, Otto Robert. The former now enjoys 
an existence of over a hundred years, and if we take up the matter similarly 
and classify the above five breeds separately, they will be kept as pure in South Africa 
and ultimately save the country a considerable amount of money now spent in the- 
importation of so many various breeds of which we hear nowadays. 

In connection with artificially fed sheep versus grass fed sheep at shows, I agree* 
with you that this should be taken into consideration, provided notice with testimony 
in writing be given, as the majority of exhibitors still go in for artificial feeding.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. J. DE Clerk. 


Dear Fruit. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sib, — I notice in your issue for November that amongst the prizes awarded at the* 
Crystal Palace Exhibition, there is a gold medal for walnuts grown in the district of 
Oudtshoorn. It is a pity that this most wholesome and nutritious fruit should not be 
grown more extensively in this country. What is the use of exhibiting splendid fruit 
in London, which, I take it, is done with a view to export? Export, indeed! We 
colonists must he content with an inferior article, not only as regards walnuts, but 
nearly isfll other fruit. A&king for walnuts at any grocery or fruit-shop, you are shewn 
a lot of miserably looking dark-brown and black things, about the size of marbles. 
Then there is the apple, another very nutritious fruit. It is hardly credible, but, 
nevertheless a fact, that at at least one fruit-shop in Cape Town apples are sold at four 
shillings m dozen. The price of fruit, generally speaking, has during the last five or 
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six years enormously increased, and is now most csorbifeanfc and prohibifeive. The 
simple fact is that fruit, which, in this Colony, should be an article of food for the- 
poor, is really an article of luxury even for the well-to-do. — Yours, <fec., 

J. VAN liEU TuUK« 

Cape Town, November 6, 1000. 


Poultry Diseases. 


To the Editor, Agbicultu^ial Joubxad. 

Sib, — I have great pleasure to announce, for the benefit of lovers of poultry, a safe 
cure for the dreaded •' Blauw’kop Ziekte ” (the fatal Bowl Cholera), which 1 have tried 
for the last year with every success and effect. 

Take the ordinary “ Wilde Dagga” (young shoots or leaves preferable), boil it in 
water until the water is quite green, let it get cold and give each fowl a large table- 
spoonful. This must be given the very moment you notice the fowl becoming dejected 
and listless ; and I would certainly recommend that every fowl, whether affected or 
not should be treated in the same way. 

Everyone to whom T have prescribed this remedy favourably and laudably testify 
ss to the results thereof. 

The Dagga, after having been boiled, will not remain good for more than a week. 

I shall be glad to hear from anyone, who will try this remedy, the effects thereof. 

Yours, &c., 

d. W. Stigling, 

“ Fairview,” Hopefield, C.C. 


Failure of Vines. 


To the Editor, Agbicultubal Joubnal. 

Sib, — Could you kindly give me some information about the following matter ? 
There is something peculiar about my vineyard this year, especially the French 
Vines, They shoot badly, especially on the farm, where the soil is good. 
At first I thought it was Phylloxera, but this pest having not yet made its 
appearance in my vineyard, I resolved to investigate the matter, and as a 
result found all roots, which must supply the vine with saccharine matter, gone off 
four inches from the vine. The ramaining portions of the roots arc still in a very good 
condition, but the other parts are rotten. The roots which penetrate deeply, or rather, 
which absorb the water, are also in a good condition. The mischief is just confined 
to the roots near the surface, French Grape and Hanepoot suffered most. Sly idea 
is that some kind of beetle or other insect during the month of May must have caused 
the trouble, although no insect can be found just now, and the roots begin to shoot 
again. The afflicted vines will not produce any fruit this season. 

Some information in regard to this matter would greatly oblige.-— Your, etc , 

E. Marais, E.Eoon. 

Langvlei Siding, Robertson. 

We regret we cannot offer information on the description above The Govern- 
ment Entomologist has suggested that specimens of the suspected insect should be 
submitted to him when next seen. Perhaps some of our readers have had similar 
experiences. 
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Analysis of Soils. 


\To the Editor, AGaicuLTUR-i.rj Journai*. 

Sir,— T lie subject of urging Government to have a general analysis pf the soils 
made was again discussed by the Albany Fanners’ Asjociatisn on the 6th inst. Now, 
I strongly contend that there is no more important measure necessary in the interests 
■ of the farmers and country in general. I think I can safely say that there is no country 
to which we can take a back seat for variety and “ cus-iedness ” of animal diseases, and 
where these diseases are the most prevalent they seem to be undoubtedly caused by 
some deficiency in the nutritive cuality of the pasture, and whatever deficiency is in the 
pasture is due to the soil on which it grows, being wanting in a proper and necessary 
combination of mineral salts, phosphates, nitrates, lime, etc., etc,, to support the stock 
lin a healthy state. As a rule, it is only when an animal is in bad health that he is 
' subject and liable to infection and contagion and other diseases. In parts of Bechuana- 
land I am told the farmers can scarcely keep cattle at all owing to the terrible mortality 
:from “lamziekte,” whereas in other parts the disease is hardly known. There must 
be some physical reason for this, and the reason is more likely to be traced by a careful 
. analysis of the soil than by any other way. 

In some parts of this country there are practically no diseases known, “bar drought 
and locusts,” while quite near at hand the next district is subject to all sorts of 
diseases. By analysis of the soils throughout the country, and by comparing the soils 
- of the healthy parts with the soils of the unhealthy parts, it will be seen what the 
necessary combination of a healthy soil should o )nsist of in mineral and phosphatic 
dngredieots. 

If the component properties of the soil where stock is healthy are different from the 

• component properties where stock is unhealthy, it seams pretty plain that the deficiency 
— whatever it may be-— -mast be substituted artificially, either by phosphatic and 
•chemical manures or by the necessary combination of cattle and sheep “lick^.” Salt, 
bonemeal, sulphur, Stockholm tar, etc., etc., and whatever chemical and mineral 
1 ingredient is necessary. 

We are all more or less groping in the dark, and many of us spending a great deal 

• of money in experimenting, which could be better applied if we had scientific advice, 
and we are likely to continue so until we get a fundamental and scientific basis to work 
upon and stare from, and this we can only get by an analysis of our soils, and the 

• knowledge of what they are defic enb in 

To me it seems of the utmost importaice, so much so, that Government should be 
-supported on the £ for £ principle, each district paying a half share of the cost incurred 

• in the district and leybd by the Divisional Gouncil. 

Nobody should object to assist in a useful investigation of this sort. It is done in 
all other countries, and the only reason it has not been done in this country is because 
« Government is always hard up. We spend most of our time and money on political 
squabbles. Bub I am sure our present Government, who are the best friends the 

• farmers have ever had, would gladly, if supported by the farmers, undertake this most 
important investigation. There is no farmer, whether he has a Jgood farm or an 
s indiSerent one, that would nob be vastly benefitted, by knowing what the nature of his 

• soil was, and what that soil requires to improve it, and what his stock require to keep 
> them in health. — Yours, &c., 

F, H, Ba.bbb3B. 

Grahamstown, Nov. 11, 1906. 


mow to Reap Large Crops in Dry Regions with Little Rain 

and no Irrigation. 


\To tlm Editor, AgeicoiiTURal Journal. 

SiR.---Ia the Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the month of July 
there appears an article by Mr. John D. Cowan, on “ Dry Farming.” Ha is of opinion 
.that a large area in the Western part of the United States of America, now considered 
too dry for the production of cereals and only fit for grazing purposes, may be con- 
! verted into agricultural lands yielding rich harvests by the method known as “Dry 
Farming” or “Scientific Soil Culture.” As in our western and nouth -western 
. districts there also exist vast areas which on account of a scanty rainfall, during some 
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years at least, are too arid for the production of cereals, some extracts from the abov e 
■ article, are translated into Dutch in the hope that some farmers in the district of 
Malmesbury, Piquetberg or even Paarl and Koeberg may give^the method a fair trial. 
The author states that, with a rainfall as low as 12 inches, it has been conclusively 
shewn that as good crops may be obtained as by means of irrigation. 

The method has already been applied for twenty years in succession by Mr, 
Campbell, of Nebraska, the first “Dry Farmer,” hence also the term “Campbell 
Method.” 

The leading principles of the system are as follows : — 

First, keeping the surface soil loose and pulverised, allowing thereby the rainwater 
^to penetrate easily to the more solid subsoil, and moreover preventing moisture 
.-accumulated in the soil from evaporating in the warm dry air by capillary attraction. 
Secondly, keeping the subsoil in a fine and solid condition, increasing thereby both its 
power to retain moisture and its capillary attraction ; viz. : its capacity to suck up 
'Water, just like oil ascending in the wick of a lamp. The “ Dry Farmer,” therefore, 
-does not collect his water in dams but in the soil beneauh the plant pots. 

By applying these principles, better crops are secured with a rainfall of 12 inches 
Tthan with M inches where they are not followed. The author justly remarks that 
the discoverer of these principles is to be classed with the greatest national bene- 
! factors, who has not only caused two ears to grow where there was one before but has 
'Shewn the possibility of covering immense areas of thousands of square miles with 
crops of wheat, mealies, lucerne and other useful plants where a wild vegetation covers 
the soil at the present time. 

The moisture in the soil both ascends and descends by capillary attraction. To 
prevent its ascending and evaporation two inches of it should be kept free, and at the 
same time ail rainwater can easily penetrate to the subsoil. 

To “ Kielie ” the ground with a plough and thus getting a crop is only true in 
■favourable seasons when there is a sufficient and regular rainfall, but if the ground is 
ithoroughly cultivated the crop will be far heavier in good seasons, and in dry seasons 
there will be no failure. 

The method of cultivation is, more or less, as follows The soil is ploughed 
• deep, fallowed and the subsoil consolidated by means of an implement resembling a 
wheel or disc harrow. The ground is then harrowed. Harrowing is repeated after 
each rain. At the sowing season the seed is put in, the land is harrowed, repeating 
?this operation after each rain until the crop has grown too large to be harrowed without 
serious injury. After harvesting the ground is again fallowed, consolidated and 
i harrowed, repeating the latter after each rain, until sowing time comes round again. 
Tt has been proved that land cultivated in this way produces three to five times the 
'yield of land worked in the ordinary manner. 

The author enumerates some crops which thrive on soil cultivated by this method, 
a variety of small mealies (Millo), a variety of lucerne (Turkestan), Kafir Corn, and 
six other kinds of cereals and grass. 

He concludes his useful and instructive article by giving the names of some persons 
who farm on these lines and with success. There are indeed some agriculturists who 
■ discontinue irrigating their lands, although “dry farming” was only meant for soils 
^ which cannot be irrigated. 


H. Vos STEYtT, M.B., O.M. 



RURAL REPORTS. 


For the month ending 15th Novemhber, 1906. 


Albert. — Cloudy and rainy, with high winds and every indication of more rain. 
Yeld in good condition. Rumours of small swarms of locusts in the district. Vines 
in good eondition, and stock doing well. 


Aliwal North* — Very rainy and veld in splendid condition. Eruit crops- 
slightly damaged by frost and locusts, Crops promising and stock in fair condition. 


Barkly West* — Very little rain, and veld getting dry. Promising crop of oats 
expected, and stock doing fairly well. 


Bedford* — Calm weather, with fine, bright, sunny days. There have been very 
good rains, and the veld is in excellent condition. Splendid crops, and stock doing, 
very well. 


Bredasdorp* — Weather warm and windy with light rainfall. Veld in good 
condition. Fruit trees in good condition. Crops somewhat thin. Stock generally 
doing fairly well. 


Calviuia* — Weather dry and warm, with light rainfall. Veld in some parts 
good, and in others poor condition. Crops and stock in fairly good condition. 


Cathcart* — weather, with good rainfall and veld in good condition. Fruit 
and crops promising. Stock doing well. 


Olan. william* — ^Warm weather, with a hot wind and light rains. Veld very 
parched. Crops in bad condition. Stock doing fairly well. 


’H2Cradock‘'-From’sing weather with heavy rainfall and veld in good condition.- 
Fruit and crops promising. Stock generally doing well. 


IDou^IaS* — ^Weather has been hot with heavy rainfall and the veld is in very 
good condition. The fruit trees sufiered slightly from frost. Vines in fair condition. 
Crops doing well. Stock generally in good condition. 


East liOndOB--- Windy, with light rains. Veld in good condition. Crops 
somewhat below the average in quantity, but promising. Stock generally in fair 
condition. 
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Fort Beaufort, — On the whole, the weather has been mild, but has varied, 
having been very warm at times, and at others cold. The rainfall has been heavier 
than nsnal. The veld is in splendid order, and the district is looking better than for a 
long time. The crops have recovered wonderfully with the late rains, and fair^ results 
are anticipated. Stock, also, has picked up considerably, owing to the good rains. 


GriQUatowU* — Ory, hot winds have been experienced, and the veld is in good 
condition. Cereals, doing poorly, but stock in fairly good condition. 


G-ordonia- — Weather very windy and dry, and veld in poor condition. Cereals 
doing fairly well. Horses in rather poor condition ; other stock doing fairly well. 


Hay* — Warm weather with light rains. Stock not in very brilliant condition. 


Herscliel* — Mild weather, with average rainfall. Veld in good condition. 
Bruit crop has suffered from frost. Cereals promising. 


Janseuville* — Weather mild and overcast during greater part of the month. 
Good soaking rains have been experienced, and the veld is looking well. Bruit trees 
promising, and abundant harvest of oats. Stock generally doing well. 


Jansenville* — Heavy rains have been experienced, and the veld is in good condi' 
tion. Oats doing fairly well. Stock in pretty good condition. 


Keimoes* — Veld very dry, but vines and crops promising. Stock in good 
condition. 


Keiskama Hoek — Weather very damp with heavy rains and veld in very 
good condition. Bruit trees and crops in fair condition. Stock generally doing well. 


King William’s Town- — This month has been a wet month heavy rains 
having fallen and the veld is in excellent condition. Bruit crop fair and an abundance 
of mealies. Stock in fair condition. 


Ladismitll. — Weather warm and moist. Some heavy rains fell about the 
middle of last month, and the veld is in very promising condition. Good crops antici- 
pated. Lucerne greatly benefited by the rain. Stock generally in fair condition. 


Middelb urg. — Warm weather, with good rain. Very few vines. Cereals and 
lucerne satisfactory. Stock in good condition. 


Malmesbury- — Hot, dry, and very windy, with light rainfall. Crops not 
particularly promising. Stock in fairly good condition. 


Hamaaualand.— Bine weather, with light rains. In some parts of the district 
the veld looks well. Bair crops where the rains have fallen. Stock doing fairly well. 


Peddle- — ^Weather wacm, with average ra’nfall, and veld in good condition. 
Bruit not plentiful. Crops promising, and stock in fairly good condition. 
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Pllillpstown* — Splendid rain has fallm, and although more is needed, the 
prospects have been very considerably improved. The veld, having been in such 
extremely bad condition jpreviously, still requires more rain. Very few crops here, 
owing to the drought, which the lucerne resisted splendidly. Stock generally in poor 
condition. 


Pi(3[lXetber^- — Weather very windy and dry, and the veld is in very poor con- 
dition. Crops not at all promising. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Port Alfred- — Weather dull and cloudy, also changeable. Light rains have 
fallen. Oranges and naartjes sufiering from Red Scale and apples from Aphis 
blight. Crops promising. Stock generally in fairly good condition. 


Prieska-— Weather promising but hot. Pew vines. What few crops there are 
are in good condition. Stock generally doing well. 


Riversdale- — Warm and windy, with light rains. Veld in good condition. 
Crops promising, and stock generally doing well. 


Robertsoil- — Warm weather, with light rainfall. Veld in fair condition. 
Phylloxera is spreading. Crops promising, aid stock doing well. 


Stutterheim* — Weather changeable, and veld in good condition. Pruit trees 
promising and stock generally doing fairly well. 


Somerset East- — ^Weather hot, and good rains have fallen, and the condition 
of the veld is improving. Crops and stock doing well. 


Van RhynsdorP'—Oool weather, and veld in fair condition. Poor crop of 
cereals, owing to the drought. Horses in poor condition ; other stock doing well. 


Willow V’ale* — Hood rains have fallen. Ploughing has been vigorously carried 
on, and should the rains continue, the crops should be good. Animal diseases on the 
decrease, and no locusts have appeared. All stock is in fairly good condition, and 
improving. No variation in prices. 


THE TRANSKEI. 


For th© montli ©ndiag 33th Octobar, 1906, 


Flagstaff- — The rainfall registered during the past month was 2 '99 inches. 
Most of the natives^ have finished ploughing and there is every prospect of a good 
^a£oii. The veld- is in excellent condition, and stock, both large and small, are pick- 
ing up fast. No disease of an infectious or contagious nature was reported. 
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Kentani- — The fine rains reported last month have continued and the natives 
are busy ploughing. Lungsickness has appeared in several parts of the districts and 
outbreaks of Quarter Evil h^ve also occurred. Otherwise stock is looking well. The 
cattle dip now in course of construction will be a great benefit to stock owners. 


Lnsikisiki*- Plentiful rains have continued to fall during the month, and 
ploughing operations are in full swing. Pasturage is plenciful. 


Mount Frere* — Splendid rains fell during the month and the veld is now in 
excellent condition and all classes of stock improving. Ploughing operations are being 
pushed on and shearing is now begun. Slaughter stock is still very scarce. Eat stock, 
if procurable, will realise high prices. Lungsickness is still prevalent. There have 
been three fresh outbreaks during the month and two herds have been released from 
quarantine. 


Nqamakwe*— Very good soaking rains fell throughout the district during last 
month, and the Natives have cultivated their lands extensively. A destructive hail- 
storm travelled through a part of the district on the 15th October, destroying in its 
track all the crops and fruit which had formed or was in process of forming on that 
date. The condition of stock is normal. No locusts have appeared. 


St. Marks.- -Good rains fell duricg the past month, thoroughly penetrating 
the soil, and in consequence ploughing operations have been extensively carried on. 
There are prospects now of the wheat and forage crops which looked so poor last 
month, yielding fairly well. The pasturage is in capital condition, and all stock is 
improving in appearance. Considerable losses of sheep were sustained during the cold 
weather that accompanied the rain, which, owing to their poor condition they were 
unable to withstand. No outbreaks of infectious or contagious diseases in large 
stock have been reported, and there are no quarantined areas. In the lower portion of 
the district there are some swarms of locusts in the “voetganger” stage, but 
“ i preeuw ” birds are destroying a great number. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
OCTOBER, 1906. 


By Ohables ]\I. Stewart, B.Sc , Secretary to the Meteorological Commission. 


An exceptionally heavy rainfall, with unusually low mean temperatures, and late 
severe frosts causing considerable damage to fruit and young crops, a percentage of 
cloud slightly higher than usual, but a decrease in the number of fogs as compared 
with September, a marked increase in the number of thunderstorms, some destructive 
hail-storms, a fall of Snow at the more elevated stations ou the 8th, winds stronger 
than usual, accompanied by a mean pressure about 0'05 ins, higher than the normal, 
were the most noteworthy features of the weather of October. 


Division. 

Mean 

Rainfall 

(1906). 

Mean 

No. 

of Days, 

Average 

Rainfall 

(1891-1900). 

Average 

No. 

of Days. 

Actual 
Difierences 
from Aver- 
ages. 

Percentage 
Differences 
from Aver- 
ages, 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 

Per cent. 

Cape Peninsula 

2*31 

9 

2-78 

8 

— 0-47 

— 17 

South-West 

2*35 

7 

1-78 

6 

-1- 0-62 

+ 36 

West Coast 

0-62 

3 

0-80 

4 

— 0*18 

— 22 

South Coast 

4*35 

12 

2*26 

8 

+ 2-09 

-b 92 

Southern Karoo 

2-Ul 

7 

0*91 

4 

,, 1-10 

„ 121 

West Central Karoo . , 

2*13 

6 

0*62 

2 : 

„1-51 

,,244 

East Central Karoo . . 

3*15 

8 

0*66 

3 

„ 2*46 

„ 373 

Northern Karoo 

199 

.5 

0*78 

2 

„ 1*21 

155 

Northern Border 

0-78 

2 

0*62 

2 

016 

„ 26 

South-East 

6-76 

12 

2*45 

8 

„ 4*31 

„176 

North-East 

3 21 

9 

1*51 

4 

„ 1*70 

„ 112 

Kafiraria . . 

5*26 

13 

2*64 

8 

„ 2*62 

„ 99 

Basutoland 

3-36 

9 

2*34 

6 

„ 1*02 

,, 44 

Orange River Colony .. 

3*05 

11 

1-42 

3 

„ 1*63 

„ US 

Durban (Natal) 

7*33 

18 

4*46 

. . 

„ 2*87 

„ 64 

Bechuanaland 

0*87 

3 

1*04 

4 

— 0*17 

— 16 

Rhodesia . . 

3 82 

8 

0*72 

3 

-b 3*10 

-b 431 


Precipitation . — The rainfall during the month amounted on the mean of 332 
stations to the unusually large amount of 3*4:1 ins. falling on 9 days, being I *5 1 in, or 
79 per cent, above the normal. Oompared with the previous month there was a general 
increase in the amount recorded, although, there was an actual deficiency as against 
the average over the Gape Peninsula, the West Coast and Bechuanaland, of 16 to 22 
per cent. Elsewhere, however, the rainfall was considerably above the average, 
particularly over the Karoo, the North-East, South-East and Rhodesia where it was 
from two to five times the usual amount. The rains would appear to have set in 
unusually early over Rhodesia, and to have afiect*^d those areas where ifc was most 
urgently required. The only divisions having a rainfall of less than one inch (1 inch), 
were the West Coast, Northern Border and Bechuanaland, the best watered portion 
being the South- East with an average not far short of seven inches. Summarising 
the monthly totals it is found that only one station reported Nil ; 39 had 1 
inch or less; 60 had 1*01 to 2 ins.; 84= had 2*01 to 3 ins.; 48 had 3*01 
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to^ 4 ins.; 39 had 4*01 to 5 ins.; 15 had 5*01 to 6 ins.; 24 had 6*01 to 
S ins. ; 15 between 8*01 and 10 inches, and 7 more than 10 ins., viz. : Mount 
Coke, 10*05 ins. ; Gwebe, 10*45 ins. ; Perie Forest, 10*87 ins. ; Grootvader’s 
Bosch, 11*00 ins. ; Kentani ll»16ins. ; Thaba N’doda, 11*28 ins. ; whilst the 
maximum amount of 15*24 ins. was recorded at Evelyn Valley. On subjecting the 
maximum daily falls to a similar scrutiny, it is found that generally speaking, the 
rains were moderately heavy and continuous, soaking into the ground and well-suited 
for agricultural purposes. Thus of 323 stations furnishing details, and neglecting th© 
©ne station with no rainfall, 160 had maxima of 0*01 to 1 in.; 118 had between 1*01 and 
2 in. ; and 31 between 2*01 and 3 ins. ; only 9 having 3*01 to 4 ins., leaving four (4) 
with maximum daily amounts of more than 4 inches : These were Grootvadersbosch, 
with 5 15 ins. on the 13th ; Swellendam, 4*40 ins., on the 12th ; Berlin, 4*30 ins., and 
-Caledon with 4*25 ins., both on the 13th. It may be mentioned that at Thaba N’doda 
4 ins. were recorded on the 12th. This heavy rain at Swellendam washed away all 
small bridges and caused the course of the river to be changed in many places, but no 
•other damage seems to have occurred. The number of Thunderstorms reported this 
month was more than treble that during the previous month, 381 occurring on 23 days. 
This class of storm was of daily occurrence from the 1st to the 18th, (with the excep- 
tion of the 5th), and from the 21st to the 26th. They were most wide-spread on the 7th, 
12th, 14th, 15th, 17th and 24th, particularly on the 15th. With these were associated 
-some heavy falls of Hail which was reported from 57 stations on 13 days, viz. : 1st, 
3rd, 7th, 10th to 18th and the 23rd but most numerously on the 15th, I4th, 7th 
and 12th. Snow fell at 17 stations on 5 days, most widely on the 8th, the ground being 
white on that date at Cheviot Fells, Glen Wallace and Bazeya. Sleet occurred at 7 
■stations on 5 days, principally the 9th. 

Temperature Cloud and Wind. — Taken as a whole the month was exceptionally 
cool, the mean temperature (59*0°) being 4*2° lower than the average and only 0*4° 
warmer than the usual September temperature. This was the coldest October 
•during the last four years. 1903 being next with a temperature of 59*6°. 
The deficit in mean temperature was unequally distributed between the days 
•and nights, the mean maximum (69*8°) being 5*8° and the mean minimum 
(48*2°) being 2 6° cooler than usual. Consequently the mean daily range (21*6°) 
was 3*2° less than the average amount. Speaking generally, the mean tempera- 
ture was below the average by 0*5° to 1 degree over the Cape Peninsula, by 1 to 2 
degrees in the West and along the South Coast, and East < dasts, and by 2*5 to 4 degrees 
inland. The only exception to this general deficiency in mean temperature was 
Port Nolloth where there was an excess of one degree above the average. The deficits 
■were greatest in Basutoland and least over the South-Western Division. The day 
temperatures were above the average at Port Nolloth and in the Groot Drakenstein 
District by an amount of 3*7° and 0*6° respectively but were considerably lower than usual 
elsewhere. The deficiencies were mostly slightly over ha f-a-degree in the Cape 
Peninsula and portions of the South and South-West, 1 to 2 degrees along the South- 
East and Eastern Coasts, 2 to 3 degrees along the South Coast over some portions of 
the interior hut mostly between 3 and 6 degrees at the inland stations. The night 
temperatures were generally below the average by 0*5 to 1 degree in the West, South- 
West, pa.ts of the South East and Kaffraria ; by 1*5° to 2° along the coasts and over 
the High Veld but increasing to between 2 and 3 degrees at Queenstown, Kokstad, the 
Basutoland stations and Hope Fountain in Rhodesia. Owing to the absence of bright, 
sunny days the seed fruits appear to be unusually backward, apple-trees being 
reported as still dormant at Sunnyside, near Grahamstown ; whilst the grass on the 
veld at Kokstad was still very short at the end of the month. The mean warmest 
station was Hope Fountain with 67*8°, Kimberley coming next with 65*1°, while the 
cooh'St station was Disa Head with 50 2° a difference of 11*9°. The highest moan 
maximum was 81*1° at Hope Fountain and the lowest mean minimum 37*7° at 
Bensonvale, The warmest period of the month was most commonly from 27th to 31st 
■although maxima were recorded on 4th, 7th, 19th to 21st, 24th and ^5. The coldest 
periods were 1st, 3rd to 5fch, 9th to 12th, 19th and 23rd to 27th more particularly the 
last when temperatures below freezing-point were of common occurrence. The 
mean value of the absolute maxima was 87*5° and of the corresponding minima, 
38*3°, — which numbers are only 5*7° and 2*4° respectively above those for September. 
There was therefore a mean monthly range of 49*2° contrasted with 45*9 in 
September. The highest temperature of the month was 100*1° recorded at O’okiep on 
on the 31st and the lowest 24*0° on the 25th at Bensonvale, an extreme monthly 
range of 76*1°. Frosts were reported from altogether 35 stations on 12 days, mostly 
•over the interior of the Eastern half of the Colony northwards from Grahamstown, 
.these were most common and most intense on the 26th and 26th, on the latter dat® 
:9° of frost were registered at Carnarvon Farm, killing potatoes, beans, mealies, 
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a large proportion of fruit and even the hardy “bracken ” at Fort Fordyoe. This 
phenomenon also occurred on the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 8th to 11th, 23rd and 27th. 

The high mean pressure of the month (0*05 inches above the average) was acooni'- 
panied by a high percentage of Gloiid (45 per cent.), which was 3 per cent, niore than> 
usual, but 1 per cent, less than during the previous month. The proportion of sky 
obscured was fairly uniform, ranging from 24 per cent, at Kenhardt to 67 per cent, at 
Cape Agulhas ; it was commonly between 40 and 50 per cent, over the interior, but 
about 60 per cent, along the South and South-East Coasts. Fogs and Mists were not 
so common as in September, being reported from only 108 stations on 28 days, most 
numerously from 7th to 9th, 11th to 17th, and on the 30th and 3lst, particularly the 
30th. The only days on which these were not noted were the 2nd, 27th, and 28th. 

The mean Wind-force during the month was 2*05 on the Beaufort Scale, corres- 
ponding to a mean velocity of 13*25 miles per hour. The month was unusually windy, 
particularly from the 6th to the i4th, when a strong Southerly to South-Easterly gale' 
prevailed over the Cape Peninsula and the South-Western Division, completely 
ruining from 7,000 to 8,000 vines in the Drakenstein district f t this season. Although 
the prevailing wind was Southerly over the Cape Peninsula, there was a marked 
increase of winds between S.E. and S.S.W., with an absence of Westerly breezes. The 
prevailing morning winds were South-Easterly or South: Westerly over the West Coast, 
West to South-West along the South and East Coast and some distance inland, and 
South-Easterly in the interior, except at Kimberley, where it was North-Easterly, and 
O’oljiep, where it was East. The wind attained the force oE a Gah at 15 stations on 
12 days, viz , 2nd, 6th to 15th and 25th. The only Rot Wind reported was from 
Stutberlieim on the 29th. Duststor7ns occurred at O’okiep on the 2nd, and at Lyndene 
and O’okiep on the 7th. 

An Marthguake shock was noted at Kokstad at 9.18 p.m. on the 15th. 


OBSERVERS’ NOTES. 

The To webs. — ^Very dry. Crops suSering severely from drought. 

SwELLEiiTmM. — The heavy rain on the 12th (4-40 inches) washed away all small bridges- 
and course of river changed in many places. 

Richmond. — Rainfall for month, 3-50 inches on six days. Much more rain in some 
parts of the district. No losses of stock reported. 

Thbefontein. — ^Frosts on the 1st, 2nd and 26th, the latter damaging young potatoes,, 
but not fruit. Last four days of month very hot. 

The Mea.bcws (Schoombie). — Rain came in good time. Heavy frosts have occurred,, 
causing damage to crops. 

VosBUEG. — Veld generally in good condition, and harvest promising. Quite new young, 
bushes growing everywhere. 

■Wavbeeey. — Sharp frosts on 25th and 26th killed jrnit crops. 

Eoet Fobdyce. — The frost on evening of 25th killed potatoes, beans etc,, and even, 
weeds, Vaal Bushes and Bracken. 

Glengiibn.” Severe frost on 26th doing enormous damage to fruit crop. Ice as thick, 
as a sixpence on water. 

Sdnnysidb (Albary). — Crops a hit knocked about with heavy winds. Bad spring ioT 
trees, no warm weather as yet. Apple trees still dormant. 

Oaehaevok Fabm.— This has been the best and the worst October (though seemingly 
paradoxical) that we have had for ten years. The rainfall for the month (2*63 inches), 
was only approached in 1901, with 2*37 inches. Frosts - in 1903 we had 9, now 8 ; 
but on the morning of the 26th we registered nine degrees, which killed all fruit, 
potatoes, mealies, etc., etc. It is the most deadly and disastrous frost we have 
had for many years. Little, if any, wind— eight windy days, as against 21, 16 and. 
12 in 1902, 1903 and 1904. The veld is in A1 condition. All dams full and foun- 
taius strong. ^ Stock fast recovering themselves. Locusts in several parts of 
Queenstown district are now hatching. Wheat, oats and barley that were in ear 
or in pipe, are killed outright. Poor South African farmer ! His bed is a bed off 
rcses, with thorns like the quills of a porcupine. 
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Lady Feere. — Frosfc on 26tli and 27th — most unusual so late in the season. Last frost 
generally about 9th September. Scarcely any apricots to be had in conseq[uence, 
and grapes and other fruit also affected. 

Bhodes. — The frost on the 25th either nipped or killed all fruit and vegetables , 
even young grass. 

Thibet Pabk. — Splendid soaking rains during the month, the best for a very long 
time. 

Whittlesba.— Heavy frost on 25th« Killed potatoes and beans. 

.Kokstad. — Heavy frost on the morning of 26th, damaging vegetable gardens and 
fruit. Intense heat from the 29th. Country looking green, but more rain wanted. 

Groot Dbakehstein. — Temperature 0-2® below average 7 years. 

Bainfall 1*73 inches below average 13 years (3*31) or 48 per cent, 
of average. 

Bainfall, total deficiency to date 11*82 inches, or about one- 
third of average (13 years) 34*66 inches* 

The terrible S.E. gale which raged from 6th to 14th played fearful havoc in this 
and surrounding districts with vineyards, etc. On this farm from 7,000 to 8,000 
vines were entirely ruined for this season. The heavy rain on the night of the 24th 
(1*12 inches) — the second heaviest fall this year — did a vast amount of good, 
though it was too late to be of much benefit to the oat crop. 

Kokstad. — Much needed rains fell this month, the fall being considerably ovor the 
average for October. One or two farms had severe hailstorms, and suffered con- 
siderable damage. The usual late frost occurred on the 26th, and damaged the 
potato, tomato, and other crops. Fruit being backward will, it is feared, suffer 
from the same cause. The veld is green, but very short, the absence of warm 
sunlight retarding its growth. Cattle and sheep are still low in condition. There 
was a slight shook of earthquake on the night of the 15th. 

Queenstown, — Vines, French beans and mulberry leaves a little scorched by fro.st on 
the 26th. 
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TEMPERATURE, OCTOBER, 1906. 


Stations. 


Royal Observatory 
Sea Point 
Simon’s Town . . 

Cape Town (S.A. College) . . 
Table Mountain (Disa Head) 
Devil’s Peak . . 

Wynberg . . . . | 

Wellington 

Groot Drakenstein 

Ceres 

Elsenburg Ag. College *. ! I 

Robertson (Govt. Plantation)! 
Port Nolloth . . . . I 

O’okiep ! 

Cape St. Francis 
Storm’s River . . . . i 

George (Plantation) 1 ! ; 

Cape Ii’ Agulhas 
Heidelberg . . . , : 

Port Elizabeth .. ' 


Amalienstein 
Hanover 
Mur rays burg 
Kimberley 
Gathoart 
Stutterheim 
King William “ 
East London 


Moan. Max. 


s Town 


Sydney’s Hope 
Evelyn Valley . . [ 

Aliwal North . , 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 
<3ueenstown 
Bensonvale Institute 
Port St. John’s • • 

Main . . ’ 

Umtata , , 

Tabankulu 

Kokstad (The Willows) ] ! 
Mohalie’s Hoek ^ 

Teyateyaneng . . ] 

Leribe . , ^ 

Kuruman . , [ ‘ 

Hope Fountain 


Extremes * * 


69*8 48 2 


cu 

Abs. 

a5 

cs3 

P 

Min. 

ti 

P 




31 

42-3 

24 

28 

45*0 

26 

31 

49-2 

4 & 24 

31 

44-0 

24 

31 

23-0 

11 

31 

380 

. 9 

31 

42-5 

23 

30 

42-0 

4 

31 

38-4 

24 

4 & 31 

36*0 

23 

31 

38*8 

23 

31 

36*5 

1 

7 

39*0 

9 

31 

38*0 

9 

24 

42*0 

10 

27 

42*5 

9 

31 

42*0 

27 

27 

46*0 

23 

31 

43*0 

12 

19, 28 
& 29 

48*0 

9 & 10 

28 

36*0 

1 

31 

28*0 

26 

29 

31*0 

25 

31 

37*9 

1 

29 

31*9 

9 

30 

39*0 

9 

27 

41*0 

9 

20,21 

49*0 

1, 9,10 

24 (fc29 


& 27 

27 

40*5 

10 

28 &29 

33*0 

9 

29 

31-5 

4& 26 

29 

33*5 

26 

29 

31*0 

26 

30 

24*0 

25 

29 

46*0 

4 

29 

36*2 

4 

29 

37*0 

5 

29 

36*5 

26 

29 

32*0 

26 

31 

30*0 

4 & 26 

31 

30 0 

5 

30 

38*8 

3 

31 

33*0 

1,9 

&19 

25 

25 

47*5 

♦ 0 

38*3 


31 

24*0 

25 



BAINFALL, OGTOBER, 1906. 


a. CAPE PENINSULA : 


INCHES. 


Royal Observatory (a) 12 inch 
gauge 

Cape Town, Fire Station 

Do South African College 
Do Molteno Reservoir 
Do Platteklip 

Do Signal HiU 
Do Sea Point (Hall) 

Do do. (Attridge) 

Camp’s Bay 

Table Mountain, Disa Head . . 
Do Kasteel’s Poort 
Do Waai Kopje 

Do St. Michael’s 

Devil’s Peak, Block House 
Do. Nursery 
Do. Lower Gauge 

Woodstock (Hall) . . 

Do (Municipal Quarry) 

Do (with Nipher’s Shield) 
Newlands (Montebello) 

Claremont (Oarrigeen) 
Bishopscourt 
Kenilworth 
Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 

Groot Constantia . . 

Tokai Plantation .. 

Plumstead (Oulmwood) 
Muizenberg (Storage Res.) 
Simon’s Town (Wood) 

Do. (Gaol) 

Cape Point 
Robben Island 
Maitland Cemetery 
Tamboer’s Kloof (Monte Vista) 
Newlands Reservoir (No. 1> (450) 
Do (No. 2) (450) 

Woodhead Tunnel (Tbl. Mount.) 


1- 291 
1*32! 

2- 07! 
2*14 
2-76' 
1-21 1 
1 - 36 ! 

1- 44 i 

2- 13! 

3- 58 ! 


1- 84 I 

2 - 00 
1-99 I 
1-53 

1- 99 

2- 15 
2-52 
2-20 
2 95 
2-25 

2- 4(J 

3- 35 i 

2- 51! 

2*26 j 

4 - 441 

3- 29 
2 94' 
0-55 

0- 57 j 

1- 14 j 

1- 841 

2- 621 
2-59! 
1-44 i 


^il. SOUTH-WEST: 


KTapmuts . . . . 1-60 j 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) . . 1 57 

Somerset West . . 1 45 1 

Paarl . 1*60 * 

Wellington (Gaol) . . 1*47 

Groot Drakenstein (Weltevreden) 1*61 

Tulbagh (j'99 

Geres . • . . 2-23 

Bawsonville . . 2*19 

Caledon .. .. 6*32 

Worcester (Gaol) 2*48 

Hex River . . 0*77 

Robertson (Gaol) . . . . 2-03 

Do (Govt. Plantation) . . 1-88 

Danger Point . . . . 2*89 

Vijgebooms Rivier.. .. 5*ol 

Blsenberg Agricultural College 1*28 

Roskeen .. 4*88 

Vruchtbaar , . . . 2 89 


:in. WEST COAST : 

Port Hollo th . . . . 0-06 

Anenous , . . . 0 52 


III. WEST COAST : — continued inches 


Klipfontein .. -- 0*39 

Kraaifontein .. 0*38 

O’okiep • . • ■ 0-65 

Springbokfontein .. .. 0*22 

Van Rhynsdorp . . . . 0-25 

Clanwilliam (Gaol) . . 0*51 

Dassen Island . . 0*50 

Kersefontein . . . . 0*28 

The Towers . . . . 0*54 

Malmesbury .. 1*15 

Piquetberg . 1*36 

Zoutpan . 0*33 

Wupperthal .. .. 0*19 


IV. SOUTH-COAST : 

Cape L’Agulhas . 1*83 

Bredasdorp . . . . 4*06 

Swellendam 7*82 

Zuurbraak . . • 6*73 

Grootvaders Bosch . . 11*00 

Heidelberg , 3*63 

Riversdale . . . 4*20 

Vogel Vlei . . . 3*99 

Mossel Bay . . 3*29 

Great Brak River . . . . 3*35 

George .. . 4*11 

Do (Plantation) . . 4*30 

Woodifield (George) . 4*27 

Concordia . . . . 5*15 

Knysna .. 2*75 

Plettenberg Bay . . . 4*42 

Harkerville .. .. 6*74 

Blaauwkrantz . . 7*67 

Lettering . . . . 5*44 

Storm’s River . . . . 5*05 

Witte Els Bosch . . . . 5*95 

Gape St. Francis . . 4*43 

Kruis River , . . . 2*33 

Uitenhage (Gaol) 2*16 

Do (Park) . . . . 1*98 

Armadale (Blue Cliff) . . 2*97 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) . 2*78 

Do. (Walmer Hciglibs) 5*64 

Shark’s River (Nursery) . . 4*30 

Do (Convict Station) . . 3*60 

Tankatara . . 1*92 

Centlivres .. .. 1*41 


V. SOUTHERN KAROO ; 

Ladismith . 1*72 

Amalienstein , . . . 3*07 

Oalitzdorp . . 1-35 

Uniondale . 0 75 

Kleinpoort . . . . 2*59 

Glenconnor . . . . 2*56 


VI. WEST CENTRAL KAROO : 

Fraserburg Road . . . . 1*40 

Prince Albert , . . . 1*18 

Zwaartberg Pass . , , . 7*82 
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VI. W. 0. KAROO continued 

INCHES 

VIII. N. KABOO i^cofitinued inches . 

Beauforfe West (Gaol) 

2*24 


Oradook (Gaol) 

2-88 

Dunedin 

1-00 


Maraisburg 

1*96 

Oamfer’s Kraal 

1-17 


Steynsburg (Gaol) 

2 16 - 

Baaken’s Rug 

1-35 


Riet Vlei 

2-13 

Wiilowmore 

1*37 


Quagga’s Kork 

2-30 

Steytilerville 

1*62 


Tarkastad 

2-82; 



Waverley 

2 85 

VII, EAST CENTRAL KAROO 



Sohuilhoek 

1-74 

Buffels Kloof 

Aberdeen (Gaol) . . 

Oorndale 

Klipplaat 

WinterRoek 

5-63 

4 - 10 

5 - 51 
1*63 
4-29 


Vosburg 

Zwavelfontein 

The Meadows (Schoombie) 

Cradook 

Rietfontein 

0*77 

0 87 
1*83 
2 - 59 * 
1'17 

Klipdrift 

Kendrew 

2-60 

3-21 

IX. 

NORTHERN BORDER : 


Graaff-Reinet (Gaol) 

2 9 G 


The Halt 

0-00' 

Do (Eng. Yard) 

2*95 


Kenhardt 

0-16 

New Bethesda 

1-86 


Upington 

0-06 

Roodebloem 

2 U 7 


Trooilapspan 

0-14 

Glen Harry , . 

2-2*2 


VanWyk’sVloi •. 

0-06 

Jansenville 

2-47 


Prieska . • 

0-05 

Fatrysfontein 

1-99 


New Year’s Kraal . , 

015 

Toegedacht 

2*17 


Dunmurry 

0 - 78 . 

Klipfontein 

2*79 


Karree Kloof 

0-95 

Oranemere 

3*01 


Griqua Town 

143 

Pearston 

3 * C 6 


Campbell 

1*47 

Darlington 

1*71 


Orange River 

0 - 76 . 

Somerset Bast (Gaol) 

6 50 


Newlands (Barkly West 

1-92 

Middleton 

3-48 


Barkly West 

0*32 

Spitzkop (Graafi-Reinet) 

2-89 


Kimberley (Gaol) 

2-19 

Bruintjes Hoogte . . 

3-49 


Do (Stephens) 

2*51 



Strydenburg 

0 - 36 . 

VIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 





Oalvinia 

0-25 

X. 

SOUTH-EAST : 


Sutherland 

0 41 


Melrose (Div. Bedford) 

3‘70 

Eraserburg 

1-24 


Dagga Boer 

4*60 

Carnarvon 

1-42 


Cheviot Fells 

2-51 

Brakfontein 

2-26 


Bedford (Gaol) . . 

5 34 

Victoria West 

0-94 


Sydney’s Hope 

3 28 

Doorskuilen 

0-11 


Cullendale 

5-98 

Britstown 

0-67 


Adelaide 

5-59 

Wildebeestkooij 

164 


Atherstone 

4 20 

Murraysburg 

1-10 


Alexandria 

2 89 

Be Kruis (Murraysburg) 

1*55 


Salem 

3 09 

Richmond 

3-50 


Fort Fordyce 

6-80 

Hanover 

1*28 


Heathertou Towers 

4 29 

Theefontein 

1-33 


Sunnyside 

6-83 

Petrusville 

1-18 


Fort Beaufort 

6 80 

The Willows (Middelburg) 

1*96 


Katberg 

8 55 

Middeiburg (Gaol) 

3-47 


Balfour 

9 * U 0 

Do 

2-33 


Glencairn 

4 - 89 - 

Jackalsfontein 

2-96 


Port Alfred 

4 42 

Bzelpoort 

2-73 


Hogsback 

9*02 

Plaatberg 

2*72 


Peddie 

4-47 

Grape Vale 

3*01 


Exwell Park 

3 46 

Ezeifontein 

2*86 


Keiskama Hoek . . 

7-87 

Roodepoort 

2*89 


Oathcart (Gaol) 

4 41 

Groenkloof 

2*76 


Oathcart (Forman) 

4-53 

Ylakfontein 

2*92 


Thaha N’doda 

U ’28 

Vogelsfontein 

2 61 


Evelyn Valley 

15 24 

Plaatfontein 

2-82 


Perie Forest 

10-87 

. Oolesberg 

1-54 


Isidenge 

8-98- 

Fish River 

1-92 


Kologha 

8-17 

Vaiken’s Kop 

2*74 


King William’s Town (Gaol) 

7-80- 

Droogefoutein 

2-00 


Do (Dr. Egan) 

8-68 
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SOUTH-EAST — continued 


INCHES 

Stutterheim (Beste) 


6-86 

Fort Cunyngliame 


6 72 

Kubusie 


6*30 

Quacu . . 


5-52 

Bolo , . 


8-33 

Port Jackson 


7-20 

Prospect Farm (Komgba) 


7*67 

Komgba (Gaol) 


9 84 

Ghiselhurst 


8*87 

East London, West 


7-35 

Oata 


7*18 

Wolf Bidge 


9*24 

Dontsah 


9*74 

Mount Coke 


10-05 

Blackwoods 


3-88 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 


4 52 

NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 

• • 

2 31 

Ellesmere 


2-19 

Molteno 

. . 

2-56 

Lyndene 

. . 

2'34 

Thibet Park 


2-05 

Sterkstroom (Station) 


2-77 

Do (Gaol) 

. . 

2-68 

Rocklands 


316 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 


3-58 

Do (Brown) 


3*78 

Bnffelsfontein 


2-63 

Carnarvon Farm . . 


2-63 

Halseton 


3-85 

■Jamestown 


3*72 

Whittlesea 


3*75 

Queenstown (Gaol) 


3-60 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 


4-43 

Middlecourt 


2*85 

Dordrecht 


3-64 

Hersohel 


4*24 

Lady Grey 


3 66 

Lauriston 


3-96 

Lady Prere 


3-93 

Contest (near Bolotwa) 


4-38 

Bterkspruit 


2-71 

Keilands 


3*91 

Barkly East 


2*24 

Blikana 


3-li 

Albert Junction .. 


2‘63 

Queenstown (Dist. Eng’s Office) 

3-85 

Hughenden 

. • 

1-57 

Glenwallaoe 

, . 

2-74 

Indwe (Dis. E’s Office) 

. . 

3-06 

Bensonvale Inst. (Hersohel) 

.. 

3*43 


XI. NORTH-EAST : Continued 


INCHES 

Oathcart (Queenstown) 

« . 

4’80 

Royal (Div. Albert) 


2-89 

XII. KAPPRARIA : 

Ida (Xalanga) 


5-06 

Gofimvaba 


5 '39 

Tsomo 


6 48 

N’qamakwe 


4*66 

Main 


4*38 

Engcobo 


6*63 

Butterworth 


3-49 

Kentani 


11-16 

Maclear 


4-91 

Bazeya 


7*77 

Willowvale 


9*01 

Mount Fletcher , , 


3*21 

Somerville (Taolo) 


2-93 

Elliotdale 


4*68 

Mqanduli 


4*55 

Umtata 


4-86 

Owebe . . 


10'45 

Tabankulu 


3-07 

Kokstad 


2*66 

Do (The Willows) 


2-58 

Flagstaff 


2 99 

Insikeni 


4*14 

Port St. John’s .. 


7-75 

Kilrush (Sneezewood) 


3*37 

Elliot .. 


3-87 

XIII, BASUTOLAND: 

Mohalie’s Hoek . • 

* • 

2-99 

Maseru 

* » 

3-32 

Teyateyaneng (Berea) 


3*02 

Leribe . . 

« « 

2*96 

Butha Blithe 

•• 

4-53 

XV. NATAL ; 

Durban, Observatory 

.. 

7-33 

XVII. BEOHUAN ALAND ; 

Taungs 

• • 

1-24 

Vryburg 

<. • 

0-59 

Setlagoli 

. * 

1*46 

Huruman 

.. 

0-19 

XVIII. RHODESIA : 

Hope Fountain , • 

* « 

4-18 

Rhodes’ Matopo Park 


3-47 
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DEPARTMENTAL. NOTICES. 


The Introduction of Sheep from Natal into Pondoland and 

East Griqualand. 


By Proclamation No. 410, dated October 29, 1906, the introduction of sheep from 
the Colony of Natal into Pondoland is, from and after the date of promulgation 
thereof, absolutely prohibited : 

And it is further made known that it shall not be lawful to introduce sheep from 
Natal into East Griq^ualand unless they shall be accompanied by a Gertificate, signed 
by an Inspector of Stock appointed to administer Scab Laws or Regulations in Natal 
to the effect that such sheep are free from Scab, and have been properly dipped on the 
date of and immediately prior to introduction under his supervision in an approved 
arsenical dip at either of the Ports of Entry established on the Border at Standford’s 
Drift or Union Bridge ; provided, further, that such sheep shall have been inspected, 
BEFORE their introduction, by the Sheep Inspector of the district or area in^ 
Griqualand East into or through which such sheep are intended to pass, who^ shall, if 
he is satisfied that the sheep are free from Scab, and have been properly dipped as 
aforesaid in an approved arsensical dip, make an endorsement to that effect on the 
certificate, and permit the sheep to proceed on their way. 

Proclamation No. 374, dated 21th October, 1905, is from the date of promulgation, 
hereof, cancelled and repealed. 


Trout Pishing Kegulations. 


Proclamation No. 340, dated September 24, 1906, is rc-published with ainendm 
ments, including the following Regulations : — 

1. It shall be lawful to fish for trout in the Berg, Breede, Eerste, Hex, Lourens, 
and Palmiet Rivers and River Zonder End, and in any of the tributaries thereof, and 
in Princess Vlei, Rondevlei and Seacow VIei, in the Cape Division, between the first 
day of October in any year and the fifteenth day of January in the following year, both 
days inclusive ; and in the Buffalo, Izeli, Keiskama, Kabusi, and Wildeboeste or Inxu 
Rivers, and in the tributaries thereof, between the first day of October in any year and 
the thirty-first day of March in the following year, both days inclusive : provided the 
following conditions be observed, namely ; — 

(a) That no person shall fish for, capture, pursue, or destroy trout of any_ variety, 
without having first registered his name with, and obtained a permit from, 
the Resident Magistrate of any of the following Districts, viz. : Cape Town, 
Paarl, Stellenbosch, Oaledon, Wellington, Tulbagh, Piquetberg, Worcester, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, King William’s Town, Grahamstown, and 
Maclear. 

(b) That fishing shall be with rod and line only, and that artificial fiy only be used. 

as a lure ; no phantom or other minnows or spoons, no dead or live baits, and 
no nets or other mode of capture allowed, but this shall not be held to exclude 
the use of a legitimate landing net or gaff for landing the fish caught. 

(c) That if any trout less than 12 inches in length be caught, it shall be forthwith 

returned to the water from which it was taken with as little delay and as littio 
injury as possible, and that the number of trout of 12 inches in length and 
over which may be caught by any one person in one day shall not exceed 6. 

(d) That the consent of the owner on whose ground it is proposed to fish be first 
obtained. 

(e) That the permit issued be produced for inspection when demanded by any 
member of the Police Force, Forest Ranger or Oflfioer, or other Government 
Official, or by the owner of the property on which the holder of the permit is 
fishing. 

(/) That the permit be not transferable, 

2. Riparian owners shall not require to obtain a permit to fish for trout in the. 
open waters on their own property during the Fishing Season, but such ffshing shall, 
be subject to the conditions mentioned in Regulation No, 1 of this Schedule. 

3. Any person or persons contravening any of the foregoing Regulations or any 
of the conditions thereof, shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds sterling (£20) for each ofience, and in default of payment thereof, to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding three months. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTICES, 


African Coast Fever. 


tI.E. the Governor has issued the following proclamation (No. 416, dated Nov. 6, 
1906) 

Whereas by my Proclamation No. 312, bearing date the 8th day of September, 
1906, 1 did prohibit the introduction into this Colony of any cattle, animal produce or 
grass-hay from the Colony of Natal by reason of the existence of che disease amongst 
■cattle, known as African Coast Never, in certain portions of that Colony : 

And whereas, owing to the spread of the said disease, it has been shewn to me 
to be expedient to repeal the Proclamation aforesaid and to make further provisions in 
lieu thereof : 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisions 
of Acts No. 9 of 1876 and 27 of 1893, and Clause 4 of the Regulations published by 
Proclamation No. 116, bearing date the 20th day of April, 1906, I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas the disease known as African Coast Never 
■exists among cattle in the Colony of Nafcal, it shall not be lawful, from after the date 
of promulgation hereof, and until this Proclamation be otherwise amended or repealed, 
to introduce or cause or allow any Cattle, animal produce or grass-hay to be intro- 
duced from the said Colony of Natal into this Colony, including the Territories of the 
'Transkei, Tembuland, Bast Griq^ualand and Pondoland. 

And I do hereby proclaim, and make known that any person who shall introduce 
•or cause or allow such cattle, animal produce or grass-hay to be introduced, or permit 
such cattle to stray into this Colony, or any of the Territories aforesaid, from Natal 
■shall be deemed guilty of contravening the provisions of this Proolamation, and shall 
be liable to the penalties provided for such contravention by the said Acts No. 9 of 
1876 and 27 of 1893 and Proclamation No. 116 of 1906, respectively ; and that all such 
cattle, animal produce or grass-hay as may enter this Colony or the said Territories 
.from Natal in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And I do stricbly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet, Justice of the 
Teace and Inspector of Native Locations to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and 
to bring to justice any person who may contravene the same. 

Proclamation No. 312, dated the 8th September, 1906, is hereby cancelled and 
repealed. 


Noxious Weeds. 


Under Proclamation No. 420, dated November 5, 1908, the noxious plant called 
“Apiopappus Weed,’* locally known as “Khaki Bosch,” is to be dealt with by the 
Divisional Council of the district of Tulbagh in manner similar to that 
provided by the Act in the case of the Burrweed called A mithium sjpinoswn, and there- 
upon all the provisions of Sub-division VI., Part I., of the said Act, as amended by Act 
No. 18 of 1898, relating to Burrweed called Xanthium sjpinosiiM, are to apply in respect 
■of such noxious plant. 


Applications for Agricultural Employment. 


Louis A. Lauder, 2, Rowlands Cottages, Klippar Road, Newlands, Cape. — ^Employ- 
ment wanted in dairying or general farm work. Understands treatment of cattle and 
horses, also of livestock generally, together with land cultivation. References good- 
Age 41. Married ; two children. 


J. G. D. Rex, Barroa Station, Steytlerville : — Age 59. Married. One child 
Twenty years experience in Sheep and Goat farming. Understands livestock 
generally. Desires management of Farm or Dairy, or other farm work. Wife 
understands management of poultry. 


Wanted position on a good stock farm as assistant or under-manager ,* applicant 
has had year-and-a-half’s experience on Eastern Province stock farm, would be 
satisfied with board and small salary, or grazing for stock. Satisfactory testimonials, 
age 26, unmarried.— Reply to C. D. P.O. Box 61, Grahamstown. 



DEf>ARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following pamphlets, reprints, &c. are obtainable on application to the 
Editor of the Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, Gape Town. l\Iembors 
of Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associations applying for same through the Secretaries 
of these Associations are supplied free of charge. 

igdcultural Miscellanea, price 6d. each. Extracts from Vols. I. to V of Agrictdtural 
Journal, 

Artificial Grasses and Fodder for Stock ; Ensilage ; Treatment of Cereal and 
other Crops ; Viticulture and Wine -Making ; Forestry ; Locusts and their 
Destruction ; Possible New Industries for Cape Farmers ; Stock Farming ; 
Dairying ; Fruit Culture (6d.) 

Agriculture. 

Wheat Production in Australia (Is. 6d.) by A. G. Macdonald; *Wheat Production 
in Australia (Is. 6d,) by W. Halse and J. D. J. Visser ; Hop Cultivation (3d.) 
translated by A. W. Heywood; *Brak Land in Relation to Irrigation and 
Drainage (Id.); The Velvet Bean (Id.); Potato Disease (Id,); Scheme of 
Manurial Experiments (Id.) ; Leguminous Forage Crops for Trial in 
Cape Colony (Id.) ; Sundry Forage Crops for trial in Cape Colony 
(Id.) ; Poultry in South Africa : Rearing Management and Improvement, 
with notes on Prevalent Diseases and Internal and External Parasites 
(3d.); The Salt Bushes (Id.) ; Tobacco Culture by P. Bornomisza (Id.) j The 
Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colony by K. Sclienck (8d.) ; Tobacco Wilt in 
Kat River Valley (Id.); ■''‘Tbc Process and Appliances for the Flue Curing of 
Tobacco. (3d.) 

Dairying. 

Dairy Breeds by A. G. Macdonald {9d.) ; *Dairy Industry in Great Britain by A. 0. 
Macdonald (6d.) ; *Dairy Industry in Denmark (2d.) ; Ready Reckoner for 
Cream Testing (Is,); fDairy and its products by D. Hutcheon (2d.) ; ^Cheddar 
Cheese Making (Id.) 

Entomology. 

The Bont Tick (Id.) ; Bean Bruchus Id. ; Cabbage Aphis (Id.) ; Codling Moth in 
Madeira Fruit (Id.); ’^Codling Moth (Id.); Fruit Fly (Id.); Fumigation 
Supplies (Id.) ; Insect Friends and Foes (Id.) ; Methods of Locust Destruc- 
tion (Id.) ; *Peaoh Yellows (Id ) ; Pear Slug, Paris Green (Id.) ; Remedy for 
Mestwurmen (Id.) *Spray Calendar (Id.) ; *Spray Pump Notes (Id.) ; Scale 
Insects on Ornamental Trees and Plants (Id.) ; Two Pine Apple Pests (Id.) ; 
Tree Fumigation in California (Id.) ; Winter Spraying (Id.) ; Wattle Bag Worm 
(Id.) ; Bordeaux Mixture (Id.) ; Deaths Head Moth Superstition (Id.) ; 
Fumigation under Box Covers (Id.) ; The House Fly (Id.) ; New Oak Tree 
Pest (Id.) : Nursery Inspection and Quarantine Bill (Id.) ; Oil Water Pumps 
(Id.) ; The Plague of Ticks (Id) ; Potato Tuber Moth (Id.) ; The Codling Moth ; 
Notes on its Life Cycle and Remedies (Id.); Gall Worms in the Roots of 
Plants (Id.); The Fruit Fly,* (with coloured plates) (3d,); Another 
Introduced Scale Pest (Id.) ; Washes for Red Scale (Id.) ; Fruit Fly ; 
Peach Fly (Id.) ; Lime- Sulphur- Salt Wash for Scale Insect (Id.) ; The Fruit 
Moth (Id.) ; Fusicladium of the Apple and Pear (Id.) ; Mealie Stalk Borer 
{BdL.)—cohured plate: Cleaning up Nursery (Id.); Natural Enemies of the 
Fruit Fly : Report on Investigations in Brazil (Id.) ; Locust Birds and Locust 
Poison (Id.) ; The Brazil Fruit Fly Parasites (id.) ; Cyanide Gas Remedy for 
Scale Insects (3d.) ; Arsenate of Lead (Id.) 

Fo]*6sti*y. 

British National Forestry (Id) ; Botanical Observations on Forests in Eastern 
Pondoland (Id.) ; Elementary Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft (Id). 
National Forests (Id.) ; Indigenous Timbers of the Cape (Id.) ; Misuse of Coal 
and the Uses of Forests (Id) ; Tree Planting for Timber and Fuel (Id.) ; Tree 
Planting for Farmers (Id.) 

NoMJ, — All those marked with ♦ are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
f Dutch only. 
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Fisheries* 

Trout and Carp Breeding and Stocking of Streams (Id.) ; ’^Methods of Preserving 
Fisk by Smoking (Id.) ; Portable Floating Hatching Box for Trout Ova (Id.) 
The Protection of Trout (Id.); The Ocean and its Resources (Id.) 

Hortlcultiii?e 

Fruit Culture in the Gamtoos River Valley (Id.) ; ^Marketing of Fruit (Id.) ; 
Manual of Practical Orchard Work at the Capo (6d.) ; The Olivo at the Cape 
(2d) ; Tomatoes and Fruit for Export (Id.) ; Citrus Culture in Cape Colony : 
Report of the Citrus Commission (Id.) ; ’^Fruit from Orchard to Buyer (Id) ; 
Netting for Fruit Trees (Id.); Fruit Culture in Argentina (Id.); Vegetables 
for Exhibition (Id.) Chrysanthemum Rust (Id.) 

Veterinary and Animal Industry, 

^Anthrax, Gharhon, Mitzbrand or Miltziekte (Id.) ; * Heartwater (Id.) ; 

^Malarial Catarrhal Fever of Sheep (Id.) ; * Preventive Vaccination against 
Anthrax and Swine Fever (Id.) ; Rinderpest : Ur. Eooh’s Report (Id.) ; ^Inocu- 
lation against Rinderpest (Id.) ; Ur. Kohlstocks Report on Inoculation for 
Rinderpest (Id.); * Redwater, Texas Fever or Tick Uiseaso (Id.) ; Redwater, 
Anthrax and Quarter Evil (Id.) ; *Shcep and Wool (Id.) ; The Eye and its 
Diseases (Id.): Husk, Hoose or Parasitic Disease of the Lungs of 
Cattle, Sheep and Pigs (Id.) ; Tick Heartwater Experiments (Id.) ; Indigestion 
and Diarrhoea in Calves (Id.) ; Persian Sheep and Heartwater (Id.) ; Poisoning 
of Stock (Id.) ; Retention of the Foetal Membrane, or Afterbirth in Cows (Id ) ; 
Stijfziekte, Lamziekte or Osteo-Malacia and Paralysis (Id.) ; Tuberculosis 
and the Use of TuherculiU (Id.) ; African Coast Fever with Description of 
Dipping Tank (3d,) ; ^Rinderpest in South Africa (3d.) by D. Hutoheon; 

* Fluke or Slak in Liver of Sheep (3d.) — colotircd plate ; * Anthrax or 
Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or Sponsziekte (Id,) ; Osteo Porosis (3d.) — 
coloured plates ; ^Glanders coloured plate ; Animal Castration (Id.) ; 

“^Preventive Inoculation for Redwater (Id.) ; * Abortion in Cattle (Id.) ; 
Treatment for Worms in Domestic Animals (Id.) ; *Lungsiokness of Cattle, 
Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, ox Pleuro-Pneumonia-Bovum-Contagiosa (Id.) ; 
*Swine Fever, Hog Cholera or IBig Typhoid {B6L,)—coloii,red plates; Castration 
of Females and Animals other than the Horse (Id.) ; Poisoning of Horses 
by Ornitliogalum Thyrsoides or Chinkerinchee (coloured plate) (3d.) ; Diseases 
of the Horse and the'.r Treatment (Is.); Horse Sickness by D. Hutcheon 
(2d ) ; Ticks and African Coast Fever (Id.) ; Cirrhosis of the Liver in Stock 
(id.); Liver Disease among Calves (3d,) ; The Arsenito of Soda Dipping 
Mixture (Id.) ; *Lampas. 

)?iti culture. 

fReports on Viticulture (Sd.) ; “^Reconstitution of Phylloxerised Vineyards (Is.) ; 
Report on Failure of Hanepoot Grapes on American Vines (Id.) ; The Making 
of Wine and its By-Products (6d.) ; Howto Treat Wine Casks (Id.); Failure 
of Vines (Id.) ; Manufacture of Dry Wines in Hot Countries (3d.) 

MBeelianeous. 

Game Seasons (3d.) ; Land Laws of Cape Colony (Id.) : f Monsonia : che Cape Cura 
for Dysentery (Id.) ; *RainfaU of South Africa (Id.) ; Sand Dunes of Gascony 
(5d.); The Metric System (Id.); South African Stud Book, Constitution, 
Rules, &c. (Id.); Bars in Ostrich Feathers (Id.); ^Information regarding the 
Mining Laws. (1/-.) 

Note. — A ll those marked with ^ are obtainable in Dutch and English, 
t Dutch only. 



THE PRODUCE MARKET. 


OAPE TOWN. 

I\rr. B. Milllcr, Strand Street, Cape Towa, reports as under for the month ending 
November 20 : — 

Ostrich Feathers. -The market has been well supplied. The position of the future 
market appears to be somewhat uncertain, and the result of the December sales is 
looked forward to with some anxiety, as it is expected that Wing Feathers may be 
lower. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Super Primes 

11 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Firsts, Ordinary 







Long Drabs 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

to Super 

7 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Medium Drabs .. 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Thirds 

3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

2 

6 

1 

10 

0 

Femina (super) 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

White Tails 

1 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Femina, Seconds 







Coloured Tails . . 

0 10 

0 

1 

16 

0 

to Firsts 

4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Chicks 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byocks (fancy) . , 

5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

10 

0 

■ 4 

0 

0 

Long Blacks 

4 

10 

0 

7 10 

0 

Inferior Black & 







Medium Blacks 

2 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Drabs, Short 







Short to Medium 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

to Long 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10 

0 


Wool . — During the past month a considerable quantity of Wool has come forward, 
and all Clips shewing good quality and staple have met with a ready demand, while 
wasty Wools are neglected. Sales have been held at Heidelberg, Biversdale, Swellen- 
dam, l\Iossel Bay, and Caledon, the quantity offered being in excess of last season. 
Prices realised at all these places may be considered satisfactory to the farmers, lOJd. 
being the highest price paid, while the average is about 9j^d. Although prices appear 
high, latest news from Europe confirm the opinion hold here that wools of superior 
quality and good yield are wanted, while heavy descriptions are neglected. 

s. d. a. d. s. d. s. d. 

Super Long Grass Veld Short and Inferior .•0 4; 0 4i 

Wool .. ,. 0 8 0 10 Wool for Washing ,• 0 4J 0 6 

Super Long Karoo Veld Snow-white Super to Extra 17 19 

Wool .• .. 0 6f 0 7f ,, Ordinary 11 16 

Medium Karoo Veld Wool 0 6 0 5| Fleece Washed .• 0 0 0 9j 

‘ Mohair.— The market remains dull, and there is little enquiry for hair of any sort 
at the moment ; this has caused stocks to accumulate. Whatever business is going is 
done in Winter Hair, which may he quoted up to ll^d. for good parcels and fer Winter 
Kids up to 14 Jd. per lb. 



s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Mohair, Firsts, Summer 

1 1 

1 

3J Mohair Winter 

. 0 lOi 

0 Hi 

, , ^Cids * • • ■ 

1 3 

1 

7 )i ,, Kids • 

. 1 0 

1 ^ 

„ Seconds 

0 6i 

0 

n 




Sides'^ a7id [Skins . — There is little change to report; both Hides and Shins are in 
good demand. 
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AGBICUIiTUBAL JOUBNAL. 


R. MULLRR, 77, STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN, 

Pays HIGHEST prices for:— 

WON., 08TRI€A FEATHERS, 
MOHAIR, SKINS, HIHES^ 

and other PROOUOE. 

R. MULLER, Cape Town, 

Supplies Best BiLlMES and BWBS. 

Bankers : African Banking Corporation. 

P.O. Box No. 133. Telegrams : RELiLUM, Cape Town. Telephone No. 180. 

R. MULLER, 

77, Strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 


Wall Papers ! Paints ! 


The most artistic selection in South Africa to select 
from. Wall Papers, Linorusta Walton, Anaglypta, Papier Mache 
Cornices, Centres, etc. 

White Lead, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc. 

All goods warranted best quality. Lowest market prices. 

Sole Agents for DURESCO the famous Washable Distemper, 
better than Oil Paint on new plaster, and specially 
suitable for Farm Buildings. Will stand storm or 
sunshine. 


Samples and Price Lists on Application. 

SMYTH & CRAWFORD, 

35, Wale Street, CAPE TOWN. 

(One Boor aho¥e Loop Street. 
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PORT ELIZABETH, 

Messrs. J. Doiverin and Oo.» report under date November 16 

Ostrich Feathers.— Tlhi market this week was £ully supplied with a fair average 
assortment, the sale again lasting three days. Competition was rather weak and 
irregular, and the tone of the market generally easier, though without any quotable 
change in prices. The parcels sold on the market included a superior plucking grown 
by Mr. D. J. De Wet, of Prospect, Ashton. The feathers, being of excellent quality, 
excited active competition, and sold remarkably well, the Whites fetching up to 

10s. per lb., Eeminas £15 15s., etc., etc. Out of hand but little business has been 
done. At present there is a feeling of uneasiness as to the future of the market, and it 
is generally anticipated that at the coming December sales in London, there will be 
some decline on Whites and Femlnas, but that Blacks and Drabs will maintain their 
position. The total quantity sold on the public market this week amounted to 
£8,877 16s. 2d., and weighed 3,955 lbs. 6 ozs. 


£ s. 

d. £ 

s. d. 


£ s. 

d. 

g s, d. 

Primes : Extra super 

Special Prices. 

Blacks : Long.. 

3 10 

0 

6 10 0 

Good to super 12 0 

0 15 

0 0 

Medium 

1 15 

0 

3 0 0 

Whites: Firsts 9 0 

0 12 

0 0 

Short • . 

0 10 

0 

10 0 

Beoonds . . 6 0 

0 8 

0 0 

Wirey . , 

0 1 

0 

0 10 

Thirds . • 3 0 

0 4 

10 0 

Floss 

0 6 

0 

1 15 0 

Femlnas : 



Drabs : Long . . 

1 15 

0 

3 0 0 

Super . . 10 0 

0 14 

0 0 

Medium 

0 12 

6 

10 0 

Firsts . . 5 10 

0 9 

0 0 

Short 

0 2 

6 

0 6 0 

Seconds . , 4 0 

0 5 

0 0 

Wirey 

0 0 

6 

0 10 

Thirds .. 2 10 

0 3 

0 0 

Floss 

0 6 

0 

1 15 0 

Greys .. 4 10 

0 6 

10 0 

Spadonas : 




Fancy .. 5 10 

0 8 

10 0 

Light 

2 0 

0 

5 10 0 

Tails’ White 1 10 

0 4 

0 0 

Dark 

0 12 

6 

1 15 0 

Light 0 17 

6 3 

0 0 

Chicks . . 

0 0 

3 

0 16 

Coloured & Dark 0 5 

0 1 

2 6 





Wool. — This market continues very firm, and a good business has been done in the 

open market during the week at full current prices : our sales 

of 900 bales being the 

most important. On yesterday’s 

public market a limited quantity was offered, prices 

shewing no change. The next London sales open on Tuesday, the 27th instant, when 

about 100,000 bales will be offered, and the general opinion is that prices will rule firm. 

Snowwhite Extra 



Grease, Short, faulty 



Superior 

19Jd 

20d 

and wasty 

. . 

5a 


Snowwhite Superior 

174d 

19d 

Grease, Coarse 

and 



Do Good to Superior 

16Jd 

17d 

Coloured 

, , 

4Jd 

4Jd 

Do Inferior Faulty 

I6d 

16Jd 

Scoured, Coarse 

and 



Grease, Super Long, well- 



Coloured 

• • 


12d 

conditioned, Grass- 



Basuto Grease, short. . 

6d 

OJd 

% veld grown (special clips) 8Ad 

9d 

0. R. 0. Grassveld 



Grease, Super Long, well- 



Grease, long 

and 



conditioned, Grass- 



well - conditioned 



veld grown 

6^d 

7Jd 

(special clips) 

. . 

7d 

74d 

Grease, Super Long, well- 



0. R. 0. Grassveld 



conditioned, Karoo 



Grease, long 

and 



grown (special clips) 

7d 

7id 

well-conditioned . . 

6|d 

7d 

Grease, Super Long, 



O.R.O. medium grown, 



well -conditioned 



light, with 

little 



Karoo grown 

fid 

64 a 

fault . . 

. • 

6d 

6Jd 

Grease, Super Long, 



O.R.O. short, faulty 



well- conditioned, 



and wasty 

• . 

5d 

6Jd 

Mixed Veld 

6id 

7d 

O.R.O. Karoo grown, 



Grease, Light, faultless, 



long and 

well- 



medium, Grassveld 



conditioned 

> • 

6id 

6fd 

grown.. 

5^d 

64 a 

O.R.O, medium grown, 



Grease, Light, faultless, 



light, with 

little 



Karoo medium grown 


6d 

fault . . 

. • 

5d 

6d 

Grease, Light, faultless, 



O.R.O. short, 

:aulty 



$hort Karoo grown 

5Jd 


and wasty 

• 9 

m 

5d 
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IfoMr.— There is a rather bettier feeling in this market, although there has been 
no business done yet in either Summer Firsts or Kids. We are, however, in hopes of 
soon seeing some enq^uiry.set in. There has been a decidedly better enquiry for Winter 
Hair during the week, and about 800 bales have been sold at lid. to ll|d., and up to 
lljd. for well-grown lots. Winter Kids sold at 14 Jd., but this price is only obtainable 
for special clips, there is no demand for ordinary lots. Among the parcels sold was a 
fine slip from the flocks of the late P. H. Gericke of Aberdeen, comprising 10 bales 
Winter Kids, which sold at 14 Jd., and 22 bales Winter, which sold at llt^d. The clip 
was got up as usual in the best" possible manner. On the public market on Tuesday 
there was no change in prices. 


Super Kids 

Is 


Is 

7d 

Do. Very Mixed 

Os IQU 

Os 

lid 

Ordinary Kids 

Is 

4d 

Is 

5d 

Seconds and Grey . . 

Os 8d 

Os 

9d 

Superior Firsts, special 





Thirds . . 

Os 6|d, 

Os 

GJd 

clips . . 

Is 

3id 

Is 

3Jd 

Winter Kids (special 




Ordinary Firsts 

Is 

3d 

Is 

3id 

clips) 

Is 2Jd 



Short Firsts 

Is 

Id 

Is 


Winter Kids (good 




Superfine Long Blue, 





ordinary) 

Is Id 

Is 

2d 

O.R.O. Hair 

Is 

2d 

Is 

3d 

Winter Hair 

Os lid 

03 iija 

Mixed O.R.G. Hair 









(average) 

Os lljd 

Is 

Oid 






Sheepskins sold in bundles, at 7d. per lb. ; and Pelts at 6d. ; Gapes, 2/3 
each; damaged, 8d. each ; Angoras, 8|d. per lb. ; Shorn, 6d. ; damaged, 4Jd. ; Goat, 
13d. ; damaged, 6Jd. per lb.; Springbok, 9d. each. 


Hides . — Sundried sound Hides sold at 9d., and damaged GJd. per lb. ; Dcysalted, 
Sd; ; damaged, fid. ; and Thirds, 3Jd. 



BBEEBBES* DIBECTOEY. 
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BRESSDSRS’ DIRECTORY. 


Notices under this heading are inserted at the rate oE one penny per word per 
issue; ininmium charge 2s. 6d. Payment must accoinpauy order. Six consecutive 
insertions 10% discount; twelve 15% discount. Ghec|ues and P.0.0, to be made 
payable to tbe Accounting Officer, Department of Agriculture, Cape Town. 


HORSES. 

Hugh A. Wyndham, Kromdraai Stud, 
near Standerton, Transvaal. Stud 
Stallions, Season 1906-1907. Broxton, 
d.b.h., 15-3. He is very well bred, 
being by Ayrshire, winner of the Derby, 
out of Farewell, winner of the 1,000 
guineas, by Doncaster, winner of the 
Derby, out of Lily Agnes, dam of 
Ormonde, winner of the Derby, her dam 
Polly Agnes by the Cure — Miss Agnes 
by Irish Birdcatcher. Thoroughbred 
mares, £10 30s. ; limited number of 
approved mares, £5 5s. 

Narhillah, ch. h., 15 hands, by Baliol, 
out of Little Nell, by Lammermoor. 
He won several steeplechases in Eng- 
land, and ran seventh in the Grand 
National in 1904. Thoroughbred mares, 
£7 7s. ; approved mares, £3 3s. 


CATTLE. 

HEREFORDS. 

Affiiing bulls for sale, sired by “ Chain 
Armour” (“ Armour Iffiitc,” 19838, — 
“Patience ”). First prize winner Port 
Elizabeth and East London Shows, 
1905-1906. Mr. B, Webb, Aeunbbl 
Stud Eaem. 

jerseys; 

Thoroughbred tierd. Celebrated Island 
bred bull “Clove,” and several of the best 
cows and heifers from Mr. H. W. 
Struben’s late herd, — Mrs, A. A, Dunn, 
De Tuin, Piquetberg. 

FRIESLANDS. 

Pure Frieslands. Enquire for cows, 
young bulls, and heifers. Oldest pure 
herd in Eastern Province. Grand 
milkers. Prize stock. Also, Colonial 
Kambouillot Flock Earns, limited 
number, — F. F. Wienand, Bellevue, 
Bedford, C.C. 

B. Cross, Hillside, P.O. Bolotwa, Will 
have high-class Friesland bulls for sale 
from February next. Herd may be 
seen by appointment. Bulls from Im- 
ported and Colonial Cows. 


Cattle — contmnccL 

DEYONS. 

Yarkens Kop Herd of Pedigree De- 
vons, quality, size, rich milk, very 
hardy, many prize winners. Cows, 
Heifers and young Bulls for sale, 
j Ostriches, bred from best strains in 
1 South Africa; pairs for sale. Horses, 

I “Typical South African Breed,” un- 
trained colts for sale. W. E. Southey, 
VarkensKop, Schoombie, C.C. 

SHEEP. 

i MERINOES. 

I T. T. Hoole, Athbestone, Albany. 

Breeder of PURE GLENGALLAN 
! PEDIGREE MEEINOBS. Late im- 
I • ported. King Billy 39 til. Grand Cham- 
1 pion. Champion and First, National 
i Association, Brisbane, 1904. First Prize, 

I family group and winner of ten other 
I first prizes. 

! A. H. Murray, Pobtlocjk, Geaaej^ 
Eeinet. Breeder of Eambouillet Sheep, 
Good combination of mutton and wool. 
Earns for sale from £3. Orders now 
booked for past season’s lambs, to 
deliver 1907. 

Rambouillet Rams, from Colonial Ewes, 

1 by Imported and Colonial sires. Sold 
! at all Bedford Earn Pairs. Partridge 
I Wyandottes and Indian Eiuinor Duclis’ 

I Eggs. — PiuNULE Bkos., Glen Thorn, 

I P.O. Linton, Adelaide. 

R. Pell Edmonds, Eipplembad, Doiine, 
Breeder of Pnre-bred Pedigree Merino 
Sheep and Pedigree Blattk Welsh Cattle. 
— For particulars, see page xxxviii. 

FIGS. 

Arthur Jones, Gbeen Bushes, Poet 
Elizabeth, Breeder of Berkshire and 
Large White A^orkshire Pigs from Im” 
ported Pedigree strains ; Winners of 14 
First, 6 Second Prizes and 1 H. 0. at 
Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth Shows 
of 1905 and 1906. 


OSTRICHES. 

Specials only.—Ghioks, £5 to £20 each ; 
Young Birds, £10 to £30.— -Fi W, 
Bakbb, Laughing Waters, Willowmore. 
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GENKRAL. 

H. Yermaak, The Pines, ]\Iaraisburg, 
Gape Colony, has on hand and for sale 
at very reasonable prices, PUBE- 
BBED PBIESLAND BULLS and 
PUBE-BBED MEBINO BAMS of the 
BAMBOUILLET breed. 

THOROUGHBRED PERSIAN RAMS and 
OSTRICHES* — Hougham Abrahamson, 
Long Hope Siding, C.G. Breeder of 
Bams from progeny of ewes passed into 
Stud Book, of Cape Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Also selected Breeding Ostriches. 

PASPALUM ORASS PLANTS.-Quota- 
tions for plants, in bags free on rail 
Stellenbosch (keep moist long dis- 
tance). See Agriculticral Journal^ 
May, 1906, page 622, or from A. C. 
Bullee, Dwarsriviershoek, Stellenbosch. 


W. Bullen, P.O. Box 1354, Cape Town, 
Breeder and Importer of Game, Hou- 
dans, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, Bucks, Geese, Homing and 
Eancy Pigeons at lowest prices (all 
risk taken). 

I PURE BRED ANGORA GOAT RAMS. 

' Bred from the Choioost Strains, and 
. Pri;ae- winners at the leading Agrioultu- 

, ral Shows of Cape Colony. For par- 
I ticulars apply to A. B. Hobson, Mar- 
tyrsford, Jansenville. 

i PERSIAN SHEEP AND OSTRICHES. 

S. Montague Gadd, Springfield, Tafel- 
BERG. Orders booked for young rams, 
from Stud-book Ewes and for Ostrich 
Chicks from the best strains in the 
country. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


PRIZE and UTILITY POULTRY of the 
BEST ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
STRAINS.— WHITE WYAHBOTTES 
— PABTBIDGE WY ANDOTTES- SIL- 
YER-PEHCILLED WYAHBOTTES— 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— 
WHITE LEGHORNS — BROWN 
LEGHORNS-BUEE LEGHORNS— 
WHITE LA BRESSE. Stock and 
Settings OF Eggs foe Sale. Corres- 
pondence invited. — S. Smith, Talana, 
Wellington Avenue, Wynberg. 

Geo. E. Barrett, P.O. Box 964, Cape I 
Town. Importer of Poultry, Pigeons, 
Gage Birds and Appliances of every 
description, from Wicks Bos., Norwich. 
Trial solicited and Catalogues for- 
warded on application. 

Ulyate Orpington Poultry Farm, Berlin, 
Gape Colon v. Eggs from pure Black, 
White, Buff Orpingtons, Minorcas, 
Leghorns. Cock, Hen, and Poultry 
Remedies for sale. For further particu- 
lars write noiD for catalogue. Winners 
of hundreds of prices. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. 

THE FARMER’S FOWL, The fowl 
that LAYS WHEN EGGS ARE TOP 
PRICE and are also A 1 table birds. 


My Buffs have unlimited orchard and 
grass run, and are noted for hardiness 
and good laying qualities. Young stock 
always for sale at very reasonable 
prices. Ask for inclusive quotations ; 
carriage paid to any station in South 
1 Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes won at 
shows all over South Africa will con- 
vince you that this unrivalled Golonial 
strain of 9 years’ standing CAN HOLD 
ITS OWN AGAINST IMPORTED 
STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 

/ birds and save your pocket. Eggs from 
; ^ure-lired i|tility strain, 12/6. Address : 
f Bulger, pwarariviershock, Stel- 

! Ibabosch, * ; I 

\ ' TiyRKEYS. 

WmMOTH AilEBICAN BBONZE.- 
KABBY S3?^AIN OB GEEAT SIZE. 
Noted pri^e winners. Young stock for 
sale after April. Orders booked now. 
Ask for inclusive quotations. Carriage 

paid to any station in South Africa and 
AT MY BISK to rail destination. Eggs 
1 in season. Pull particulars from A. 0. 

; Bullee, Dwarsriviershoek, Stellen- 

bosch, 
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